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Jf  K  E  F  A  C  E7 


A  YBBT  remarkable  resemblance  has  always  been  observed 
between  the  Book  of  Dajiiel  and  the  Book  of  ReTelation. 
Whatever  view  may  be  taken  of  the  proper  interpretation 
of  these  books,  it  is  difScnlt  to  write  a  oommentarj  on  one  of 
them  without  carefully  studying  the  other,  and  without  practi- 
cally furnishing  to  a  considerable  extent  an  exposition  of  the 
other.  There  is  no  evidence,  indeed,  that  John,  in  the  Book 
of  Revelation,  intended  to  imitate  Daniel,  and  yet  there  is  so 
strong  a  resemblance  in  the  manner  in  which  the  Divine  dis- 
closures respecting  the  future  were  made  to  the  two  writers; 
there  is  so  clear  a  reference  to  the  same  great  events  in  the 
history  of  the  world ;  there  is  so  much  similarity  in  the  symbols 
employed,  that  no  commentator  can  well  write  on  the  one 
without  discussing  many  points,  and  making  use  of  many 
illustrations,  which  would  be  equally  appropriate  in  an  expo- 
sition of  the  other. 

The  following  Notes  on  the  Book  of  Daniel  were  mostly 
written  before  I  commenced  the  preparation  of  Notes  on  the 
Book  of  Revelation,  though  the  latter  volume  is  published 
first.     It  has  thus  happened  that  many  inquiries  have  been 

(m) 


ttarted,  and  many  subjects  discussed,  in  connection  iriih  thit 
book,  which  would  otherwise  have  found  a  place  in  the  Notes  on 
the  Book  of  Revelation,  and  that  in  the  exposition  of  the  latter, 
I  have,  in  many  places,  to  avoid  needless  repetition,  done  little 
more  than  refer  to  corresponding  places  in  the  Notes  on  DanieL 
While  I  have  endeavoured  to  make  each  work  a  complete 
exposition  in  itself,  it  is  nevertheless  true  that  the  two  volumes 
are  designed,  in  some  measure,  to  go  together,  and  that  the 
one  is  necessary  to  the  full  understanding  of  the  other* 
Pbilabxlphia,  Dtc.  26^  1851. 
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}  L  TSB  LIF8  OF  BANISU 

Or  Daniel  little  more  ii  known,  or  can  now  be  aaeertained,  tiian  !•  r** 
wnded  in  this  book.  There  are  two  other  persons  of  this  name  mentiontd 
in  &e  Bible — a  son  of  David,  1  Chron.  iii.  1 ;  and  a  Levite  of  the  race  of 
Ithamar,  Eira  viii.  2 ;  Neh.  z.  6.  The  latter  has  been  sometimes  con^ 
founded  with  the  prophet,  as  he  is  in  the  Apocryphal  Addenda  to  the 
Septoagint. 

Daniel,  supposed  commonly  to  be  the  same  person  as  the  author  of 
this  book,  is  twice  mentioned  by  Ezekiel,  once  as  deserving  to  be  ranked 
with  Noah  and  Job,  and  once  as  eminent  for  wisdom.  **  Though  tiiese 
three  men,  Noah,  Daniel,  and  Job  were  in  it,  they  should  deliver  but  their 
•wn  souls  by  their  righteousness,  saith  the  Lord  Qod.^'  Esek.  xiv.  14. 
**  Behold,  thou  art  wiser  than  Daniel,  and  there  is  no  secret  that  they 
can  hide  from  thee.''  Ezek.  zzviii.  3.  Whether  this  is  tiie  Demiel  who  is 
the  author  of  this  book,  however,  or  whether  this  was  some  ancient 
patriarch  whose  name  had  been  handed  down  by  tradition,  and  whose 
name  was  assumed  by  the  author  of  this  book  in  later  times,  has  been  a 
question  among  recent  critics,  and  will  properly  come  up  for  examina- 
tion under  the  next  section  in  this  Liitroanction. 

Assuming  now  that  the  book  is  eenuine,  and  that  it  was  written  by 
him  whose  name  it  bears,  all  that  is  known  of  Daniel  is  substantiidly  as 
follows : — 

He  was  descended  from  one  of  the  highest  families  in  Judah,  if  not  one 
of  royal  blood  (Notes  on  ch.  i.  3 ;  Josephus'  Ant.  b.  z.  ch.  z.  { 1.)  His 
birth-i^ace  was  probably  Jerusalem,  (comp.  ch.  iz.  24,)  though  it  is  not 
absolutely  certain  that  this  passage  would  demonstrate  this. 

Of  his  first  years  nothing  is  recorded.  At  an  early  age  we  ind  him  in 
Babylon,  among  the  captive  Hebrews  whom  Nebuchadneztar  had  carried 
away  at  the  first  deportation  <d  the  people  of  Judah,  in  the  fourth  year 
of  Jehoiakim.  He  is  mentioned  in  connection  with  three  other  yovths, 
imarently  of  the  same  rank,  Hananiah,  mtbM.  and  Ataxiah,  i^ 
!•  (t) 
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with  him,  were  selected  for  the  purpose  of  being  instmcted  in  the  1&» 
pioee  and  literature  of  the  Chaldeans,  irith  a  view  to  tlicir  being  employed 
m  Uie  service  of  the  court.  Dan.  i.  3,  4.  His  age  at  that  time  it  is 
impossible  to  determine  with  accuracy,  but  it  is- not  improbable  that 
it  was  somewhere  about  twelve  or  fifteen  years.  In  ch.  i.  4.  he  and 
his  three  friends  are  called  "  children,"  (a>"t^,).  "  This  word  properly 
denotes  the  period  from  the  age  of  childhood  up  to  manhood,  and  might 
be  translated  boys,  lads,  or  youth.*' — Professor  Stuart  on  Daniel,  p.  373. 
Ignatius  (£p.  ad  Magn.),  says  that  Daniel  was  twelve  years  of  age  when 
he  went  into  exile ;  Chrysostome  says  that  he  was  eighteen,  ^pp.  vL 
p.  423  ;)  Epiphanius  says,  in  yfprios  (uv;  Jerome  calls  him  admodum  puer. 
These  are,  of  course,  mere  conjectures,  or  traditions,  i)ut  they  are  proba- 
bly  not  far  from  the  truth.  Snck  was  the  age  at  which  persons  would  be 
most  likely  to  be  selected  for  the  training  here  referrc  d  to.  The  design 
of  this  selection  and  training  is  not  mentioned,  but  in  the  circumstances 
of  the  case  it  is  perhaps  not  difficult  to  conjecture  it.  The  Hebrews  were 
a  captive  people.  It  was  natural  to  suppose  that  the^  would  be  restless, 
and  perhaps  insubordinate,  in  their  condition,  and  it  was  a  matter  of 
policy  to  do  all  that  could  be  done  to  conciliate  them.  Nothing  would 
better  tend  to  this  thaa  to  select  some  of  their  own  number  who  were  of 
their  most  distinguished  families ;  to  place  them  at  court ;  to  provide  for 
them  £com  the  royal  bounty ;  to  give  them  the  advantages  of  the  best 
education  that  the  capital  afforded;  to  make  an  arrangement  that  coi^ 
tem^^lated  their  future  employment  in  the  service  of  the  state,  and  to 
iurmsh  them  every  opportumty  of  promotion.  Besides,  in  the  inter- 
course of  the  government  with  the  captive  Hebrews,  of  which,  from  the 
nature  of  the  case,  there  would  be  frequent  occasion,  it  would  be  an  ad- 
iFantofe  to  have  native  bom  Hebrews  in  the  confidenoe  of  the  govern- 
ment, who  could  be  employed  to  conduct  that  intercourse. 
,  In  this  situation,  and  with  this  view,  Daniel  received  that  thorough 
education  which  Oriental  etiquette  makes  indispensable  in  a  courtieTt 
(Comp.  Plato,  Alcib.  {  37,)  and  was  more  especially  instructed  in  the 
science  of  the  Chaldeans,  and  in  speaking  ana  writing  their  language. 
He  had  before  evidently  been  carefully  trained  in  the  Hebrew  learning, 
and  in  the  knowled^  of  the  institutions  of  his  country,  and  was 
thoroughly  imbued  with  the  principles  of  the  religion  of  his  fathers. 
An  opportunity  soon  occurred  of  putting  his  principles  to  the  test. 
Irainea  in  strict  religious  principles,  and  in  the  sternest  rules  of  tem- 
perance in  eating  and  drinking  and  fearing  the  effect  of  the  luxurioua 
livinjg  provided  u>t  him  and  his  companions  by  the  royal  bounty,  he 
resolvea,  with  them,  to  avoid  at  once  the  danger  of  conforming  to  the 
habits  of  idolaters ;  of  "  polluting"  himself  by  customs  forbidden  by  his 
Beligion,  and  of  jeoparding  his  own  health  and  life  by  intemperate  in- 
anl^nce.  He  aimed,  also,  to  secure  the  utmost  vigor  of  body,  and  the 
vtmost  clearness  of  mind,  by  a  course  of  strict  and  conseientious  temper- 
ance. He  obtained  permission,  therefore,  to  abstain  from  the  food  pro- 
Tided  for  him,  and  to  make  an  experiment  of  the  most  temperate  mode 
0^  living,  ch.  i.  8 — 14.  '*  His  prudent  proceedings,  wise  beajring,  and 
absolute  refusal  to  oompW  with  such  eustomji,  were  crowned  with  iba 
^ivine  blessing*  and  had  the  most  splendid  results." 
'  ^iiUr  t)ke  laps^  of  three  jeai^  sp^t  m  thif  course  pf  discipline,  Ikm^ 
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flMaed  the  ezaminalion  idiich  was  neoessary  to  admit  him  to  tli»  royal 
WOT,  and  was  received  ioto  connection  with  the  government,  to  be  em- 
ployed in  the  purposes  which  had  been  contemphited  in  this  preparatory 
training,  ch.  L  18-— 20.  One  of  his  first  acts  was  an  interpretation  of  a 
dream  of  Nebuchadnezzar  which  none  of  the  Chaldeans  had  been  able  to 
interpret,  the  result  of  which  was  that  he  was  raised  at  once  to  that  im- 
tK>rtant  office,  the  governorship  of  the  province  of  Babylon,  and  the  head- 
inspectorship  of  the  sacerdotal  caste,  ch.iL 

Considerably  later  in  the  reien  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  we  find  Daniel  in- 
terpreting another  dream  of  his,  to  the  effect  that,  in  consequence 
of  his  pnde,  he  would  be  deprived  for  a  time  of  his  reason  and  hia 
throne,  and  would  be  suffered  to  wander  from  the  abodes  of  men,  and  to 
live  among  vnld  beasts,  but  that  after  a  time  he  would  be  again 
restored.  The  record  which  we  have  of  this,  is  found  in  a  proelamar 
tion  of  the  king  himself,  which  is  preserved  by  Daniel,  ch.  iv.  In-^ 
the  interpretation  of  tiiis  remarkable  dream,  and  in  stating  to  the 
king — the  most  proud  and  absolute  monarch  of  the  earth  at  that  time — 
what  would  come  upon  him,  Daniel  displays  the  most  touching  anxietj^ 
love,  and  loyalty,  for  the  prince,  and  shows  that  he  was  led  to  wis  inter- 
pretation only  by  the  conviction  of  the  truth.  In  view  of  a  calamity  so 
g^t,  he  exhorted  the  monarch  yet  to  humble  himself  and  to  repent  of  hie 
sins,  and  to  perform  acts  of  charity,  with  the  hope  that  God  misht  be  mer* 
ciful  and  avert  from  him  a  doom  so  humiliating — so  much  to  be  dreaded, 
ch.  iv.  19—27. 

Under  the  immediate  successor  of  Nebudchadnezzar — Evil-Merodach— 
Daniel  appears  to  have  been  forgotten,  and  his  talents  and  his  for- 
mer services  seem  to  have  passed  away  from  the  recollection  of  those 
in  power.  His  situation  at  court  appears  to  have  been  confined  to 
an  inferior  office  (ch.  viii.  27),  and  it  would  seem  also  that  this  led 
him  occasionally,  if  not  regularly,  away  from  Babylon  to  some  of 
the  provinces  to  attend  to  business  there.  Comp.  Notes  in  ch.  viii.  2. 
This  was  not  strange.  On  the  death  of  a  monarch,  it  was  not  unu- 
sual  to  discharge  the  officers  who  had  been  employed  in  the  govern* 
ment,  as,  at  the  present  time,  on  the  death  of  a  kmg,  or  a  chuige  of 
dynasty,  the  members  of  the  cabinet  are  changed ;  or  as  the  same  uiing 
happens  in  our  own  country  when  a  change  occurs  in  the  Chief  Magbtraoy 
of  the  nation.*  Sir  John  Chardin  in  his  MS.  Notes  on  Persia  says  that> 
in  his  time,  on  the  death  of  a  Shah  or  king,  all  the  soothsayers  and 
physicians  attached  to  the  court  were  at  once  dismissed  from  office ;  the 
rormer  because  they  did  not  predict  his  death,  and  the  latter  because  they 
did  not  prevent  it.  It  is  to  be  remembered  also,  that  Daniel  was  raised 
to  power  by  the  will  of  Nebuchadnezzar  alone,  and  that  the  offices  which 
he  neld  were,  in  part,  in  consequence  of  the  service  which  he  had  ren* 
dered  that  prince;  and  it  is  not  strange,  therefore,  that  on  a  change  of 
the  government,  he,  with  perhaps  £e  other  favorites  of  the  former 
sovereign,  should  be  sufferea  tc  retire.  We  find  consequently  no  men- 
tion made  6f  Daniel  during  the  reign  of  £vil-Merodach  or  in  the  short 

*  Since  this  wm  wrUton,  •  rraurkable  Ulostration  of  what  is  here  mSd  has  oeooRed  hi  oar 
own  country,  on  the  death  of  the  lato  Pretident.  Gen.  Zaeharr  Taylor.  It  viU  be  reooUeeted 
tkatontbeTenrnlfffatofhlf  deatb,allthe  members  of  tbeoabinet  tendered  their  iwrifnatloa 
te  hie  eooftltatlonal  anoeeeior,  aad  all  of  them  in  ttet  ceased  to  bold  oAoe  and  retired  to  prk 
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zeign  of  his  raoeesaor ;  we  lose  sight  of  him  until  the  reign  of  Belshazzar^ 
the  last  king  of  Babylon,  and  then  he  is  mentioned  only  in  connection 
with  the  closing  scene  of  his  life,  ch.  v.  In  consequence  of  a  remarkable 
yision  which  ]^lBhatEar  had  of  a  hand-writing  on  the  wall,  and  of  the 
inability  of  any  of  the  wise  men  of  the  Chaldeans  to  read  and  interpret 
it,  Daniel,  at  the  instance  of  the  aueen  mother,  who  remembered  his 
former  services  at  court,  was  called  in,  and  read  the  writing,  and  an- 
nounced to  the  king  the  impending  destiny  of  himself  and  his  empire. 
For  this  service  he  was  again  restored  to  honor,  and  the  purpose  was 
formed  to  raise  him  to  an  exalted  rank  at  court-^  purpose  which  was, 
however,  frustrated  by  the  fact  that  Babylon  was  that  very  night  taken, 
and  that  the  government  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Medes  and  Per- 
sians. It  was  under  this  kin/^,  he  wever,  that  Daniel  had  two  of  his  most 
remarkable  visions  (ch.  vii.  viii.),  respecting  future  events — visions  which 
perhaps  more  definitely  than  any  otner  in  the  Scriptures,  disclose  what 
IB  to  occur  in  the  ages  to  come. 

Afler  the  conouest  of  Babylon  by  the  united  arms  of  the  Modes  and 
Persians,  under  the  reign  of  Durius  or  Oyaxares,  Daniel  was  raised  again 
to  an  exalted  station.  The  whole  kingdom  was  divided  into  one  hundred 
and  twenty  provinces,  and  over  these  three  presidents  or  chief  governors 
were  appointed,  and  of  these  Daniel  had  the  first  rank,  ch.  vi.  1 — 3.  The 
^reasons  of  this  appointment  are  not  stated,  but  they  were  doubtless 
found  in  such  circumstances  as  the  following: — ^that  it  was  desirable 
for  Darius  to  employ  some  one  who  was  familiar  with  the  affairs 
of  the  Babylonian  empire;  that  Daniel  probably  had  knowledge  on 
that  subject  equal  or  superior  to  any  other  one  that  could  be  found ; 
that  he  had  long  been  employed  at  court,  and  was  familiar  with  the  laws, 
usages  and  customs  that  prevailed  there ;  that  he  knew  better  than  any 
one  else  perhaps  what  would  secure  the  tranquillity  of  that  portion  of 
the  empire  ;  that,  being  himself  a  foreigner,  it  might  be  supposed  better 
to  employ  him  than  it  would  be  a  native  Chaldean,  for  it  might  be  pre- 
Bumea  that  he  would  be  less  inimical  to  a  forei^  dominion.  Under 
these  circumBtances  he  was  again  raised  to  a  high  rank  among  the 
officers  of  the  government ;  but  his  elevation  was  not  beheld  without 
malice  and  envy.  Those  who  might  have  expected  this  office  for 
themselves,  or  who  were  dissatisfied  that  a  foreigner  should  be  thus  ex- 
alted, resolved,  if  possible,  to  bring  him  into  such  a  situation  as  would 
ruin  him,  ch.  vi.  4.    To  do  this,  they  determined  to  take  advantage  of  a 

Erinciple  in  the  eovemment  of  the  Modes  and  Persians,  that  a  law 
aviDg  once  received  the  royal  sanction  could  not  be  changed,  and  by 
securing  the  passage  of  such  a  law  as  they  knew  Daniel  would  not  obey, 
they  hoped  to  humble  and  ruin  him.  They,  therefore,  under  plausible 
pretences,  secured  the  passage  of  a  law  that  no  one  in  the  realm  should 
be  allowed  for  a  certain  time  to  offer  any  petition  to  any  God  or  man, 
except  the  king,  on  penalty  of  being  thrown  into  a  den  of  lions.  Daniel, 
as  they  anticipated,  was  the  first  to  disregard  this  law,  by  continuing  his 
regular  habit  of  worshipping  God,  praying,  as  he  had  been  accustomed, 
three  times  a  day,  with  his  window  open.  The  consequence  was,  that 
the  king,  there  beine  no  way  to  prevent  the  execution  of  the  law,  allowed 
it  to  be  executed.  Daniel  was  cast  into  the  den  of  lions,  but  was  mi- 
raculously proBorved ;  and  this  new  proof  of  hit  integrity,  and  of  the  divine 
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igfwaf  WM  the  means  of  his  hemg  raised  to  more  exalted  honour, 
eh.  vi. 

In  this  Bitoation  at  court,  and  vith  these  advanta^  for  promoting  the 
interests  of  his  people,  he  employed  himself  in  seriously  and  diligently 
securing  the  return  of  the  exiles  to  their  own  country,  though  it  does  not 
appear  that  he  himself  returned,  or  that  he  contemplated  a  return.  It  is 
probable  that  he  supposed  that  at  his  time  of  life  it  would  not  be  wise  to 
attempt  such  a  journey ;  or  that  he  supposed  he  could  be  of  more  usd 
to  his  countrymen  in  Babylon  in  favouring  their  return  than  he  could  by 
accompanying  them  to  their  own  land.  £us  position  at  the  court  of  the 
Medo-rersian  eoyemment  gave  him  an  opportunity  of  rendering  material 
aid  to  his  people,  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  it  was  through  ms  instru- 
mentality that  ike  decree  was  obtained  from  Cyrus  which  allowed  them 
to  return.  One  of  the  designs  of  Providence  in  rsusin^  him  up,  was, 
doubtless,  that  he  might  exert  that  influence  at  court,  and  that  he  might 
tiius  be  the  means  of  restoring  the  exiles.  He  had  at  last  the  happiness 
to  see  his  most  ardent  wishes  accomplished  in  this  respect. 

In  the  third  year  of  Cyrus,  he  had  a  yision,  or  a  series  of  visions,  (chs.  x. 
xi.  xiL)  containing  minute  details  respecting  the  history  and  sufferings 
of  his  nation  to  the  time  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  concluding  with  a 
more  general  represention  (ch.  xii.)  of  what  would  occur  in  the  last  days 
of  the  world's  history. 

Beyond  this,  nouiing  certain  is  known  of  Daniel.  The  accounts 
respecting  him  are  vague,  confused,  and  strange.  How  long  he  lived, 
ana  when  and  where  he  died,  are  points  on  which  no  certain  information 
can  now  be  obtained.  Josephus  ^ves  no  account  of  his  latter  days,  or  of 
his  death,  though  he  says  respecting  him,  '*  he  was  so  happy  as  to  have 
Strange  revelations  made  to  him,  and  these  as  to  one  of  the  greatest  of  \ 
the  prophets,  insomuch  that  while  he  was  alive  he  had  the  esteem  and  / 
applause  both  of  kings  and  of  the  multitude ;  and  now  he  is  dead  he 
retains  a  remembrance  that  will  never  fail."  Ant  b.  x.  ch.  xi.  It  is 
oommonly  believed  that  he  died  in  Chaldea,  having  been  detained  there 
b^  his  employments  in  the  Persian  empire.  Epiphanius  says  that  he 
died  in  Babylon,  and  this  has  been  the  commonly  received  opinion  of 
historians.  This  opinion,  however,  has  not  been  universal.  Some  sup- 
pose that  he  died  at  Shusan  or  Susa.  Josephus  (Ant.  b.  x.  ch.  xi.)  says 
that,  "  on  account  of  the  opinion  which  men  had  that  he  was  beloved  of 
God,  he  built  a  tower  at  Ecbatana  in  Media,  which  was  a  most  elegant 
building,  and  wonderfully  made,"  and  that  it  was  still  remaining  in  his 
day.  Benjamin  of  Tudela  says  that  his  monument  was  shown  at  Chuzcstan, 
which  is  the  ancient  Susa.  As  Benjamin  of  Tudela  professes  to  record 
what  he  saw  and  heard,  and  as  his  '  Itinerary'  li  a  book  which  has  been 
more  frequently  transcribed  and  translated  th^n  almost  any  other  book, 
except  the  Travels  of  MaundeviUe,  it  mar  be  of  some  interest  to  copy 
what  he  has  said  of  the  tomb  of  Daniel.  It  is  a  record  of  the  traditions 
of  the  East— the  country  where  Daniel  lived  and  died,  and  it  is  not 
improbably  founded  in  essential  truth.  At  any  rate,  it  will  show  what 
has  been  the  current  tradition  in  the  East  respecting  Daniel,  and  is  all 
that  can  now  be  known  respecting  the  place  of  his  death  and  burial. 
Benjamin  of  Tudela  was  a  Jewish  Kabbi  of  Spain,  who  travelled  through 
Kurope,  j^sia^  and  Afinea,  from  Spain  to  China,  between  A.  D.  1160  and 
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1173.  Hli  ItinerHry  irss  int  printed  in  154S.  H  was  a  iroilc  iH  wMft 
circulation  in  the  13th,  14th,  and  15th  centaries,  and  has  been  translated 
from  the  ori^nal  Hebrew,  into  Latin,  English,  French,  Dutch,  and  Jewish 
German,  and,  in  these  languages  has  passed  through  not  less  than  twenty- 
two  editions.  1  quote  from  the  London  and  Berlin  edition  of  1840. 
''  Four  miles  from  nenoe  begins  Khuse«tan,  Elam  of  Scripture,  a  large 
province  which,  however,  is  but  partially  inhabited,  a  portion  of  it  lying 
m  ruins.  Among  the  latter  are  the  remains  of  Shushan  tiie  Metropolis 
and  palace  of  kmg  Achashverosh,  which  still  contains  very  larce  and 
handsome  buildings  of  ancient  date.  Its  seven  thousand  Jewish  mhaU 
tants  {>osse88  fourteen  synagogues ;  in  front  of  one  of  which  is  the  tomb 
of  Daniel,  who  rests  in  peace.  The  river  Ulai  divides  the  parts  of  tiie  city 
which  are  connected  with  a  bridge ;  that  portion  of  it  which  is  inhabited 
by  the  Jews,  contains  the  markets ;  to  it  all  trade  is  confined,  and  thera 
dwell  all  the  rich ;  on  the  other  side  of  the  river  they  are  poor,  because 
tiiey  are  deprived  of  the  abovenamed  advantages,  and  have  even  no 
gardens  nor  orchards.  These  circumstances  cave  rise  to  jealousy,  which 
was  fostered  by  the  belief  that  all  honor  and  riches  originated  from  the 
possession  of  the  remains  of  the  prophet  Daniel,  who  rests  in  peace,  and 
who  was  buried  on  their  side.  A  request  was  made  by  the  poor  for  per- 
mission to  remove  the  sepulchre  to  the  other  side,  but  it  vras  rejected ; 
upon  which  a  war  arose  and  was  carried  on  between  the  two  parties  for 
a  length  of  time;  this  strife  lasted  until  'their  souls  became  loath' 
(Num.  zxi.  4  5 ;  Judg.  zvi.  16.),  and  they  came  to  a  mutual  amement, 
by  which  it  was  stipulated  that  tiie  coffin,  which  contained  Diuiiel's  bones, 
should  be  deposited  alternately  every  year  on  either  side.  Both  parties 
feithfully  adhered  to  this  arrangement,  which  was,  however,  interrupted 
by  the  interference  of  Sanjar  Shah  Ben  Shah,  who  governs  all  Persia,  and 
holds  supreme  power  over  forty-five  of  its  kin^. 

'*  When  this  great  emperor  Sanjar,  king  of  Persia,  came  to  Shushan, 
and  saw  that  the  coffin  of  Daniel  was  removed  fh)m  side  to  side,  he 
crossed  the  bridge  with  a  very  numerous  retinue,  and  accompanied  by 
Jews  and  Mahometans,  inquired  into  the  nature  of  these  proceedings. 
Upon  being  told  what  we  have  related  above,  he  declared  that  it  was 
derogatory  to  the  honor  of  Daniel,  and  recommended  that  the  distance 
between  the  two  banks  should  be  exactiy  measured,  that  Daniers  coffin 
should  be  deposited  in  another  coffin,  made  of  glass,  and  that  it  should 
be  suspended  from  the  very  middle  of  the  bridge,  fastened  by  chains  of 
iron.  A  place  of  public  worship  was  erected  on  the  very  spot,  open  to 
every  one  wbo  desired  to  say  his  prayers,  whetiier  he  be  Jew  or  Gientile, 
and  the  ooffin  of  Daniel  is  suspenaed  from  the  bridge  unto  this  very  day." 
VoL  i.  pp.  117—120. 

This  storv,  trifling  as  it  is  in  some  of  its  details,  may  be  admitted  as 
evidence  of  a  tradition  in  the  East  that  Daniel  died  and  was  buried  at 
Shuslmn.  This  tradition,  moreover,  is  very  ancient  In  a  Note  on  this 
passage  (vol.  ii.  p.  152.)  A.  Asher,  the  publisher  of  the  Itinerary  of  Ben- 
tamin  says,  '*  Aasim  of  Gu£Ekh,  a  venerable  historian,  who  preceded  Ibn 
Hankel  by  two  hundred  years,  (for  he  died  735)  mentions  tiie  discovery  of 
Daniel's  coffin  at  Sue.  Ibn  Uankel,  who  travelled  in  the  tenth  century, 
speaJu  of  it,  and  ascribes  to  the  possession  of  the  bones  of  Daniel  the  virtue 
«  diepaUingaH  sorts  of  distress^  particolarly  thatof  fiuDsiaefiromwantof 
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nhi.^  It  has  been  a  matter  of  mach  oontrorenj  whether  the  place 
now  known  as  Chouck,  Cbouz,  or  Sons  is  the  ancient  Shushan,  (Lai 
81*  6b^,  Lone.  83^  4(K).  or  the  place  now  called  Shuster  (Lat  3P 
3(K,  Lone.  84^  3(K).  The  former  opinion  is  maintained  by  Rennel, 
Ouseley,  Barbie  du  Bocage>  Kinneir,  and  Hook ;  the  latter  by  d'Herbelot 
d'AnTiile,  Vincent,  Mannert,  and  Hammer.  M^or  Rawlinson,  who  has 
fbmished  the  most  recent  account  of  this  place,  maintains  that '  Shnshan 
the  palace'  is  the  present  Snsan  on  the  Knlan  or  Eolaeos,  the  Ulai 
of  Scripture.  See  vol.  ix.  of  the  Journal  of  the  Royal  Geographical 
Society. 

}  2.  GENUINENESS  AND  AUTHENTICITT  OF  THE  BOOK  OF  DANIEL. 
Consideration  of  OiQteHoni. 

Until  a  comparatively  recent  period,  with  some  slight  exceptions, 
the  genuineness  and  aythenticity  of  the  Book  of  Daniel  have  been 
regaraed  as  settled,  and  its  canonical  authority  was  as  littie  doubted 
as  that  of  any  other  portion  of  the  Bible.  The  ancient  Hebrews 
neyer  called  its  eenuineness  or  authenticity  in  question  (LeneerkCt 
Das  Buch  Daniel,  Konigsberg,  1835,  p.  6 ;  Hengstenberg,  Die  Authentic 
des  Daniel,  Berlin,  1831.  p.  1 ).  It  is  true  that  in  the  Talmud  (Tract  Baba 
Bathra,  Fol.  15.  Ed.  VenetO  ^^  ^b  said  that  "the  men  of  the  Great  Synoffogue 
wrote — lana  the  jnp  K.  D.  N.  G. — ^that  is,  portions  (xi.  chs.)  of  the 
Book  of  Esekiel,  the  prophet  Daniel,  and  the  Book  of  Esther ;"  but  this, 
as  Lengerke  has  remarked,  (p.  v.)  does  not  mean  that  they  had  introduced 
this  b^k  into  the  canon,  as  Bertholdt  supposes,  but  that,  partiy  by 
tradition,  and  partly  by  inspiration,  they  revised  it  anew.  But  whatever 
may  be  the  truth  in  regard  to  this,  it  does  not  prove  that  the  ancient 
Jews  did  not  consider  it  canonical.  It  is  true  that  much  has  been  said 
about  the  fact  that  the  Jews  did  not  class  this  book  amons  the  prophets, 
but  placed  it  in  the  Hagiography,  or  Kethubim,  D^av>7.  It  has  been  in* 
ferred  Arom  this,  that  they  believed  that  it  was  composed  a  considerable 
time  after  the  other  prophetic  books,  and  that  they  did  not  deem  it 
worthy  of  a  place  among  tneir  prophetic  books  in  general.  But,  even  if 
&ib  were  so,  it  would  not  prove  that  they  did  not  regard  it  as  a  genuine 
production  of  Daniel ;  and  the  fiMt  that  it  was  not  placed  among  the 

Srophetic  books  may  be  accounted  for  without  the  supposition  that  they 
id  not  reeard  it  as  genuine.  The  usual  statement  on  that  sutiject  is, 
that  they  placed  the  t^k  there  because  they  say  that  Daniel  lived  the 
life  of  a  courtier  in  Babylon,  rather  than  the  life  of  a  prophet ;  and  the 
Jews  Hirther  assert  that,  though  he  received  divine  communications,  they 
were  only  b^  dreams  and  visions  of  the  night,  which  they  renurd  as  the 
most  imperfect  kind  of  revelations.  Home,  Intro,  iv.  188.  The  place  which 
Daniel  should  occupy  in  the  sacred  vrritings  probably  became  a  matter 
of  discussion  among  the  Hebrews  onl^  after  the  coming  of  the  Saviour, 
when  Christians  urged  so  zealously  his  plain  prophecies  (ch.  ix.  24 — ^27) 
in  proof  of  the  Messiahship  of  the  Lord  Jesus. 

The  first  open  and  avowed  adversary  to  the  genuineness  and  autheii^ 
ticitv  of  the  Book  of  Daniel,  was  Porphyry,  a  learned  adversary  of  the 
Christian  faith  in  the  third  Otdntury.  lie  wrote  fifteen  books  agunsl 
Christianity,  all  of  which  ar*  kat^  esoepH aMM fira|;me&to  preaenMbf 
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EosebiaB,  Jerome,  and  others.  His  objections  against  Daniel  were  i 
in  his  twelfth  book,  and  all  that  we  have  of  these  objections  has  been 
preserved  by  Jerome  in  his  commentary  on  the  Book  of  Daniel.  A  ful] 
account  of  Porphyry,  ana  of  his  objections  against  the  Christians  and 
the  sacred  books  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  so  far  as  can  now  be 
known,  may  be  seen  in  Lardner,  Jewish  and' Heathen  Testimonies,  voL 
▼ii.  pp.  39tf--470,  of  his  works,  Ed.  London,  1829.  In  regard  to  the 
Book  of  Daniel,  he  maintained,  according  to  Jerome  (Pr.  and  Explan.  in 
Daniel),  '*  that  the  book  was  not  written!)^  him  whose  name  it  bears,  but 
by  another  who  lived  in  Judea  in  the  time  of  Antiochus,  sumamed 
£piphanes ;  and  that  the  Book  of  Daniel  does  not  foretell  things  to  come, 
but  relates  what  had  already  happened.  In  a  word,  whatever  it  contains 
to  the  time  of  Antiochus  is  true  nistory ;  if  there  is  anything  relating  to 
aflertimes  it  is  falsehood ;  forasmuch  as  the  writer  could  not  see  things 
future,  but  at  the  most  only  could  make  some  conjectures  about  them. 
To  him  several  of  our  authors  have  given  answers  of  ^reat  labour  and 
diligence,  in  particular  Eusebius,  bishop  of  Csesarea,  in  three  volumes, 
the  18th,  the  19th,  and  the  20th.  Apolunarius,  also,  in  one  large  book, 
that  is  the  26th,  and  before  them,  in  part,  Methodius.  As  it  is  not  my 
design,"  says  Jerome,  "to  confute  the  objections  of  the  adversary,  which 
would  require  a  long  discourse,  but  only  to  explain  the  prophet  to  our 
own  people,  that  is.  Christians,  I  shall  just  observe  that  none  of  the 
prophets  have  spoken  so  cleariy  of  Christ  as  Daniel,  for  he  not  only  foro- 
tels  his  coming,  as  do  others  likewise,  but  he  also  teaches  the  time  when 
he  will  come,  and  mentions  in  order  the  princes  of  the  intermediate  space, 
and  the  number  of  the  years,  and  the  signs  of  his  appearance.  And  be- 
cause Porphyry  saw  all  these  things  to  mive  been  fulnlled,  and  could  not 
deny  that  they  had  actually  come  to  pass,  he  was  compelled  to  say  as  he 
did ;  and  because  of  some  similitude  of  circumstances,  he  asserted 
that  the  things  foretold  as  to  be  fulfilled  in  Antichrist  at  the  end  of 
the  world,  happened  in  the  time  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes.  Which 
kind  of  opposition  is  a  testimony  of  truth ;  for  such  is  the  plain  interpre- 
tation of  tne  words,  that  to  incredulous  men  the  prophet  seems  not  to 
foretell  things  to  come,  but  to  relate  things  already  past.  And  though, 
as  before  said,  it  is  not  my  intention  to  confute  all  his  objections,  I 
shall,  as  occasion  offers,  take  notice  of  some  of  his  weak  arguments.  And 
it  may  be  proper  for  us,  amone  other  things,  to  observe  now,  that  Por- 
phyry argued  that  the  Book  <?  Daniel  was  not  genuine,  because  it  was 
written  in  Greek,  and,  therefore,  was  not  the  work  of  any  Jew,  but  the 
forpery  of  some  Greek  writer.  This  he  argued  from  some  Greek  words 
which  are  in  the  fable  of  Susanna,  to  which  £)th  Eusebius  and  ApoUinariui 
returned  the  same  answer,  that  the  fabulous  stories  of  Susanna,  and  Bel, 
and  the  Dragon,  are  not  in  the  Hebrew,  but  are  said  to  have  been  com* 
posed  by  a  person  of  the  tribe  of  Levi ;  whereas  the  sacred  Scripturefll 
assure  us  that  Daniel  and  the  three  children,  his  companions,  were  of  the 
tribe  of  Judah.  And  they  said  they  were  not  accountable  for  what  was  not 
received  by  the  Jews,  nor  was  a  part  of  the  sacred  Scriptures."  A  few 
of  the  objections  which  Porphyry  makes  to  the  credibility  of  certain  parts 
of  Daniel,  Jerome  has  quoted  m  his  commentary  on  the  particular  paa- 
•agc9  referred  to.  These  have  been  collected  by  Dr.  Lardner,  and  may 
ba  toon  in  his  works,  voL  viL  pp.  402 — 416.  Ii  is  not  neceflsary  to  tnui» 
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orib6  them  here,  as  they  wiU  come  up  for  consideiation  in  the  Notes  on 
the  particular  chapters. 

Dr.  Lardner  [toI.  vii.  p.  401J,  remarks  respecting  Porphyry,  "that 
Porphyry's  work  a^inst  the  Christians  was  much  laboured,  and  that  in 
this  argument  he  disphiyed  all  his  learning,  which  was  very  considerable. 
Hence,  we  can  perceive  the  difficulty  of  undertaking  an  answer  to  him, 
for  which  very  few  were  fully  qualified ;  in  which  none  of  the  apologists 
for  Christianity  seem  to  have  answered  expectations/'  We  cannot  now 
form  a  correct  opinion  of  the  argument  ot  Porphyry,  for  we  have  only 
the  few  fragments  of  his  work,  which  Jerome  ana  others  have  seen  proper 
to  preserve.  We  are  in  dan^r,  therefore,  of  doing  injustice  to  what  may 
have  been  the  real  force  of  his  argument,  for  it  mat/  have  been  stronger 
than  would  be  indicated  by  those  fragments  that  remain.  It  is  impossi- 
ble to  recover  his  main  objections ;  and  all  that  can  now  be  said  is,  that, 
as  far  as  is  known,  he  did  not  make  any  converts  to  his  opinions,  and 
that  his  objections  produced  no  change  in  the  faith  of  the  Christian 
world. 

No  further  attack  on  the  genuineness  and  authenticity  of  Daniel  seems 
to  have  been  made,  and  no  further  doubt  entertained,  until  the  time  of 
Spinoza*  Spinoza  was  by  birth  a  Jew ;  was  bom  at  Amsterdam  in  1632 ; 
became  professedly  converted  to  Christianity  in  consequence  of  supposing 
that  his  life  was  in  danger  among  the  Jews,  but  was  probably  inainerent 
to  all  religions.  He  gave  himself  up  to  philosophical  in(]^uiries,  and  is 
commonly  understood  to  have  been  a  pantheist.  He  maintained  (Tractit 
Theol.  Politicus,  c.  10,  T.  i  p.  308  Ed.  Paulus)  that  the  last  five  chapters 
of  Daniel  were  written  by  Daniel  himself,  but  that  the  seven  previous 
chapters  were  collected  about  the  time  of  the  Maccabees,  from  tne  chro- 
nologic^ writings  of  the  Chaldeans,  and  that  the  whole  was  arranged  by 
some  unknown  hand.  Edward  Wells,  who  lived  in  the  first  part  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  maintained  that  the  work  was  composed  by  some  one 
soon  after  the  death  of  Daniel.  Antony  Collins,  one  of  the  British  Deists, 
maintained  also  that  it  was  not  written  by  Daniel.  In  more  recent  times, 
the  genuineness  of  the  book  has  been  doubted  or  denied,  in  whole  or  in 
part,  by  Corrodi,  Gesenius,  Liiderwald,  Dereser,  SchoU,  Lengerke, 
Eichhom,  De  Wette,  Griesenger,  Bertholdt,  Bleek,  Ewald,  Hitzig,  and 
Kirms;  it  has  been  defended  by  the  English  writers  generally,  and 
among  the  Germans,  by  Stalidlin,  Beckhaus,  Jahn,  Havernick,  Heng- 
stenber^,  and  others.  The  general  ground  taken  by  those  who  have 
denied  its  genuineness  and  authenticity  is,  that  the  book  was  written  at 
or  about  the  time  of  the  Maccabees,  by  some  Jew,  who,  in  order  to  give 
greater  authority  and  importance  to  his  work,  wrote  under  the  assumed 
name  of  Daniel,  and  laidf  the  scene  in  Babylon  in  the  time  of  the  cap- 
tivity. 

The  various  arguments  urged  against  the  genuineness  of  the  book, 
may  be  seen  in  Bertholdt,  Eicnhorn,  Lengerke,  Kirms  (Commentatio  His- 
tonco  Critica,  Jenae,  1828),  and  De  Wette.  The  best  defence  of  its  au- 
thenticity, probably,  is  the  work  of  Hengstenberg,  (Die  Authentic  des 
Daniel,  Berlin,  1831).  The  examination  of  the  objections  alleged  aminst 
the  particular  chapters,  and  particular  portions  of  chapters,  it  will  be 
most  convenient  to  examine  in  the  introductions  to  the  respective  chap- 
ters.   I  j^pose,  in  this  general  Introduction,  merely  to  examine  ttM  ol^ 
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'fecfkms  of  a  general  oiiaraoter  irfaich  have  been  made  to  tbe  work.  Theet 
have  been  concisely  arranged  and  stated  by  De  Wette  fLehrbach  der 
Histortsch-kritisehenEinleining,  etc.  Berlin,  1&45,  pp.  382 — 389),  and  in  the 
examination  of  the  objections  I  shall  consider  them  in  the  order  in  which 
he  has  stated  them. 

The  view  which  De  Wette  entertains  of  the  book  is  stated  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner :  '*  that  in  the  time  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  when  the 
spirit  of  prophecy  among  the  Jews  had  been  a  long  time  extinct,  a  Jew^ 
ish  friend  of  his  country  endeavoured  to  encourage  and  strengthen  his 
contemporary  sufferers,  and  those  who  were  contending  for  their  liberty, 
through  these  apocalyptic  prophecies  respecting  the  former  ascendency 
of  the  theocratic  principle,  which,  in  order  to  ^ve  the  work  greater  repu- 
tation and  authority,  ne  ascribed  to  an  ancient  Seer  of  Uie  name  of 
Daniel,  of  whom  probably  something  had  been  handed  down  by  tradition. 
Designedly  he  suffered  the  promises  to  extend  to  a  great  length  of  time, 
in  oraer  to  make  them  appear  the  more  certain.  After  the  manner  of  the 
ancient  prophets,  also,  he  inwove  much  that  was  historical,  and  especially 
such  as  would  be  fitted  to  excite  and  arouse  the  martyr  spirit  of  nis  own 
people."    Lehrbuch,  p.  390. 

I.  The  first  objection  which  is  urged  against  the  genuineness  of  the 
book  is  derived  from  what  is  denominated  iM  fabulous  contents — Mahrchen- 
haflen  Inhalte— o/*  Us  narrative  varts.  This  objection,  in  the  words  of 
De  Wette,  is  that  "  the  book  is  full  of  improbabilities  (ii.  3,  ff.  46,  f.  iiL 
1,  6,  f.  20,  22,  28,  f.  iii.  31,  ff.  31,  f.  v.  II,  f.  18,  ff.  29,  vi.  8,  ff.  26,  ff ) ; 
of  wonders,  (ii.  28,  iii.  23,  ff.  v.  5,  vi.  23,  25) ;  its  historical  inaccu* 
racies  are  such  as  are  found  in  no  prophetic  book  of  the  Old  Testament, 
and  are  founded  on  the  same  type  (Comp.  ii.  2 — 11,  with  iv.  4.  v.  8.  iii.  4 
—12,  26— 30,  with  vi.  8—18,  21—24).  This  seeking  afler  wonders  and 
Strang  things,  and  the  religions  fanaticism  nourished  through  these  peiv 
secutions,  which  it  breathes,  place  the  book  in  the  same  condition  as  the 
second  Book  of  the  Maccabees,  as  a  production  of  the  time  of  Antiochus 
Epiphanes,  and  the  similarity  of  the  former  of  the  two  books  betrays  the 
fictitious  character  (Dicht^ing)  of  the  book."    Lehrbuch,  pp.  382,  383. 

In  reference  to  this  objection,  which  turns  on  the  marvellous  charac- 
ter of  the  Book,  and  the  improbable  historical  statements  in  it,  th4 
following  remarks  may  be  made : 

(a)  These  objections  are  noticed  in  detail  in  the  Introductions  to  the 
respective  chapters  where  the  historical  events  here  objected  to  are  stated^ 
and  the  question  whether  they  are  febulous,  or  are  m  accordance  with 
true  history,  is  there  fully  considered.  This  will  make  it  needless  to  no- 
tice them  fiere  particularly.  In  the  Introduction  to  the  respective  chap- 
ters, I  have  noticed,  and  have  endeavoured  to  answer,  all  the  objections 
which  I  have  found  of  this  character  in  the  works  of  Eichhom,  Bertholdt, 
Bleek,  and  Lenji^erke.  This  will  make  it  the  less  necessary  to  dwell  on 
this  point  in  this  general  Introduction. 

(h)  But  as  to  the  alleged  contradiction  between  Daniel  and  the  his- 
torical accounts  which  we  have  of  the  affairs  to  which  he  refers,  it  may 
be  proper  to  observe  in  general — (1.)  That,  for  anything  that  appears, 
Daniel  may  be  as  accurate  a  historian  as  any  of  the  heauien  writers  of 
those  times.  There  is,  in  the  nature  of  the  case,  no  reason  why  we 
dmiUd  put  impUoit  oonfidenoe  in  Beioiin,  Abydeniu^  XeBOpkon,  and 


fierodot«0,  and  distaroBt  DaoM;  nor  why,  if  a  statement  is  omitted  by 
them,  we  should  oonoluds  at  onoe,  that  if  mentioned  by  Daniel  it  is  false. 
It  is  an  unhappy  circumstance,  that  there  are  many  persons  who  suppose 
that  the  fact  that  a  thing  is  mentioned  by  a  profane  historian  is  pre- 
sumptive evidence  of  its  truth ;  if  mentioned  by  a  sacred  writer,  it  is 
presumptive  eyidenoe  of  its  falsehood.  Under  the  influence  of  the  same 
feeling  it  is  inferred,  that  if  an  event  is  mentioned  by  a  sacred  writer, 
which  is  omitted  by  a  prolane  historian,  it  is  regarded  as  demonstrative  that 
the  work  in  which  it  is  found  is  fabulous.  It  is  unnecessary  to  show 
that  this  feeling  exists  in  many  minds ;  and  yet  nothing  can  be  more 
a]\iu8t — ^for  the  mere  &ct  that  an  author  writes  on  sacred  subjects,  or  is  the 
professed  friend  of  a  certiun  religion,  shotdd  not  be  allowed  to  cast  a  sus- 
picion on  liis  testimony.  That  testimony  must  depend,  in  regard  to  its 
Talue,  on  his  credibility  as  an  historian,  and  not  on  the  subject  on  which 
he  writes.  In  the  nature  of  things  there  is  no  more  reason  wh;^  a  writer 
on  sacred  subjects  should  be  unworthy  of  belief,  than  one  who  is  record- 
ing the  ordinary  events  of  history.  (2.)  Daniel,  according  to  the  account 
which  we  have  of  him,  had  opportunities  of  ascertaining  the  truth  of  the 
facts  which  he  narrates  which  no  profane  historian  had.  He  spent  the 
greater  part  of  a  long  life  in  Babylon,  in  the  very  midst  of  the  scenes 
which  he  describes ;  he  was  intimately  acquainted  with  the  affairs  of  the 
l^vernment ;  he  enjoyed,  in  a  remarlcable  degree,  the  confidence  of  those 
in  authority ;  and  he  was  himself  deeply  concerned  in  most  of  these 
transacticms,  and  could  have  adopted  the  language  of  ^neas— et  quorum 
magna  pars  fui.  (3.)  It  is  to  be  remembered,  also,  in  regard  to  these 
events  and  times,  that  we  have  few  fragments  of  history  remaining.  We 
have  fragments  of  the  writings  of  Berosus,  a  Chaldean,  indeed,  who 
wrote  in  Greece ;  and  of  Abydenus,  a  Greek,  who  wrote  in  Chaldea ;  we 
have  some  historical  statements  in  Xenophon,  and  a  few  in  Herodotus, 
bat  the  Chaldean  history,  if  ever  written,  is  lost ;  the  public  documents 
are  destroyed  ;  the  means  of  an  accurate  and  full  knowledge  of  the  Chal- 
dean or  Babylonish  power  in  the  time  when  Daniel  liv^,  have  disap- 
peared forever.  Under  these  circumstances,  it  would  not  be  strange  if 
we  should  not  be  able  to  clear  up  all  the  difficulties  of  a  historical  nature 
that  may  be  suggested  respecting  these  fragmentary  accounts,  or  be  able 
to  verify  the  statements  which  we  find  in  the  sacred  books  by  the  explicit 
testimony  of  contemporary  writers. 

(c)  As  a  matter  of  fiust,  the  investigations  of  history,  as  far  as  they  can 
be  made,  go  to  confirm  the  authority  of  Daniel.  Instances  of  this  will 
occur  in  the  examination  of  the  particular  chapters  in  this  book,  and  all 
that  can  now  be  done  is  merely  to  refer  to  them,  particularly  to  the  intro- 
ductions to  ohs.  i.  iv.  V.  vi.  In  eeneral,  it  may  be  said  here,  that  none  of 
the  historical  authorities  coniraaU^  what  is  stated  by  Daniel,  and  that  the 
few  fragments  which  we  have  go  to  confirm  what  he  has  said,  or  at  least 
to  make  it  probable. 

(d)  As  to  the  objections  of  De  Wette  and  others,  derived  from  the  mi- 
raculous and  marvellous  character  of  the  book,  it  may  be  observed  fur- 
ther, that  the  same  objection  would  lie  against  most  ot  the  books  of  the 
Bible,  and  that  it  is,  therefore,  not  necessary  to  notice  it  particularly  in 
eonsidering  the  Book  of  Daniel.    The  Bible  is  a  book  full  of  miracles  and 

'i.;  Mid  lie  wbo  .mi«ld'h«ve  aay  proper  understanding  Of  it  moil 
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regard  and  treat  it  m  sach.    It  is  imposBibl^  to  widervtaiid  or  ex|ilalft 

it  without  admitting  the  possibility  and  the  reality  of  miraottlou 
events  ;  and  in  a  book  which  claims  to  be  founded  on  miraolee,  it  does  not 
prove  that  it  is  not  authentic  or  genuine  simply  to  say  that  it  assumes  that 
miracles  are  possible.  To  destroy  the  credibility  of  the  book,  it  is  ne- 
cessary to  show  that  aU  claims  of  a  miraculous  character  are  unfounded, 
and  all  miracles  impossible  and  absurd ;  and  this  objection  would  not  lie 
a^inst  the  Book  of  Daniel  peculiarly,  but  equally  against  the  whole 
Bible.  Two  remarks  here  may  be  made,  however,  of  a  more  particular 
character :  (L)  one  is,  that  the  statements  in  Daniel  are  not  more  mar- 
vellous than  those  which  occur  in  other  parts  of  the  Bible,  and  if  {hetf 
may  be  believed,  those  occurring  in  Daniel  may  be  also ;  and  (2,)  the  other  is, 
that  it  would  rather  be  an  argument  against  the  genuineness  and  authen- 
ticity of  the  book  if  no  miraculous  and  marvellous  statements  were  found 
in  it.  It  would  be  so  unlike  the  other  books  of  th«  Bible,  where  miracles 
abound,  that  we  should  feel  that  there  was  wanting  in  its  favour  the  evi* 
dence  of  this  nature,  which  would  show  that  it  had  the  same  origin  as 
the  other  portions  of  the  volume.  The  particular  objections  in  regard 
to  the  statements  in  Daniel  of  this  nature,  are  considered  in  the  Notes 
on  the  Book. 

II.  A  second  objection  to  the  genuineness  of  the  Book  of  Daniel,  re> 
lates  to  the  pro^^hedea  which  are  found  in  it.  This  objection  is  derived 
from  the  peculiar  character  of  these  prophecies;  from  the  minuteness 
of  the  detail ;  the  exact  designation  of  the  order  of  events ;  the  fact  that 
they  seem  to  be  a  summary  of  history  written  after  the  events  occurred ; 
and  that  in  these  respects  they  are  essentially  unlike  the  other  prophe- 
cies in  the  Bible.  Tnis  objection,  we  have  seen,  is  as  old  as  Poiphyry ; 
and  this  was,  in  fact,  with  him,  the  principal  argument  against  the  au- 
thenticity of  the  booL  This  objection  is  summed  up  and  stated  by  De 
Wette  in  the  following  manner  (J  255.  b.  pp.  384,  385) :  "  The  ungenu- 
incness  (UnachthAit)  appears  fu]rther  from  the  prophetic  contents  of  the 
same,  which  is  to  a  remarkable  extent  different  from  tnat  of  all  the  remaining 
prophetic  books,  (a)  through  its  apocalyptic  character,  or  through  thia— 
that  the  coming  of  the  kingdom  or  the  Messiah  is  menti<med  and  deter^ 
mined  according  to  certain  definite  periods  of  time,  or  specified  periods, 
and  tiiat  the  representation  of  it  occurs  so  mueh  in  the  form  of  visions ; 
(b)  that  the  circumstances  of  the  distant  future,  and  the  fortune  of  the 
kingdoms  which  were  not  yet  in  existence,  even  down  to  the  time  of  An- 
tiochus  Epiphanes,  are  described  with  so  much  particularity  andaoeinracy 
(viii.  14,  IX.  25,  S.  xii.  II,  fS.)  that  the  account  must  have  been  written 
after  the  event ;  (c)  and  that,  if  Daniel  was  a  prophet,  he  must  have 
lived  in  the  times  of  Ezekiel  and  Zechariah,  and  we  must  suppose 
that  his  prophecies  would  have  borne  the  general  character  of  the  prophe- 
cies of  those  times,  but  that  in  fact  we  find  in  them  the  Sfurit  of  a  later 
age— the  spirit  thsrt  ultimately  developed  itself  in  the  Sibylline  Books,  to 
wnich  these  prophecies  bear  a  strong  resemblanoe." 

In  reply  to  this,  it  may  be  remarked  : 

(I.)  That  all  that  is  said  in  Daniel  is  possible : — ^that  ia,  it  is  possible 
that  prophetic  intimations  of  the  future  should  be  given  with  as  much 
particularity  as  are  found  in  Daniel.  No  one  can  <&nionstrate,  or  evea 
a£5rm,  that  Qod  oould  not,  if  he ohose^  iney re  a yphet  topwdttct  in  aleiili 
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^  vMTVMcees  of  tiie  most  remote  times,  and  the  fiill  of  kingdoms  not 
yev  b&  demg.  All  this  knowledge  must  be  Tfith  him  ;  and  for  anything 
iha&  a|/p«ar8,  it  would  be  as  easy  to  inspire  a  prophet  to  predict  these 
events  m  any  other.  The  sole  inquiry,  therefore,  is  in  regard  to  a  fact ; 
and  itkii  Is  to  be  settled  by  an  examination  of  the  evidence,  that  the 
prophet  lived  and  prophoNed  before  the  events  predicted  occurred. 

(2.)  The  prophecies  in  Daniel  are  not,  in  their  structure  and  character, 
90  unlike  those  wbMe  genuineness  is  undisputed,  as  to  make  it  certain 
or  even  probable,  that  the  latter  are  genuine,  and  those  of  Daniel  not. 
Dreams  and  visions  were  common  memods  of  communicating  the  Divine 
wIU  to  the  prophets,  (See  Introduction  to  Isaiah,  3  7.  (2),  (4),  and  who 
will  undertake  from  any  internal  evidence  to  determine  between  those 
of  Isi^E^  Jeremiah,  Esekiel,  and  Daniel? 

(3.)  As  to  the  idle^tion  respecting  the  details  in  Daniel  of  future 
events — the  particuknty  with  which  he  describes  them — all  is  to  be 
admitted  that  is  affirmed  on  the  subject.  It  is  a  fact  that  there  is  such 
particularity  and  minuteness  of  detail  as  could  be  founded  only  on  truth, 
and  that  the  delineations  of  Alexander  and  his  conquests,  and  the  statements 
of  the  events  that  would  succeed  his  reign  down  to  the  time  of  Antiochus 
Epiphanes  (oh.  xi.),  are  drawn  with  as  much  accuracy  of  detail  as  they 
womd  be  by  one  writing  after  the  events  had  occurred.  No  one  caa 
doubt  this  who  attentive^  examines  these  remarkable  prophecies.  Por- 
phyry was  undoubtedly  ngfat  in  affirming,  that  in  regaiti  to  their  minute- 
ness and  accuracy,  these  prophecies  appe^^red  to  be  written  after  the 
events ;  and  if  it  can  be  shown,  therefore,  that  thoy  were  written  before  the 
events  referred  to,  the  testimony  of  Porphyry  is  a  strong  evidence  of  the 
£Etct  that  Daniel  was  inspiied ;  for  no  one  will  maintain  that  man,  by  any 
natural  sagacity*  could  describe  events  before  they  occur  with  the  exactness 
of  detail,  and  the  minute  accuracy  which  is  found  in  this  part  of  DanieL 

But  is  not  what  is  here  said  of  Daniel,  as  to  the  accunicy  and  minute- 
ness of  detail  true  also,  in  the  main,  of  other  prophecies  in  the  Old  Tes- 
tament ?  Are  there  not  many  prophecies  that  are  as  accurate,  and  in 
some  respects  as  minate,  as  they  would  have  been  if  they  were  written  after 
the  events  referred  to  ?  Is  not  this  true  of  the  predictions  respecting  the 
destruction  of  Tyre  and  of  Babylon,  and  the  carrying  away  of  the  Jews 
into  captivity  ?  Is  not  Cyrus  expressly  mentioned  by  Isaiah,  and  is  not 
the  work  wiuch  he  would  perform  in  the  conquest  of  Babylon  drawn  out 
in  exaet  detail?  See  Isa.  xlv.  1.  seq.  So  in  Jeremiah  (I.  li.),  there  is 
a  prophetic  aooonnt  of  the  destruction  of  Babylon  as  minute  in  many  re- 
spects as  the  predicttons  of  Daniel,  and  as  exact  and  minute  as  it  would 
have  been  if  written  after  the  events  had  occurred,  and  the  author  had 
been  making  a  historical  record  instead  of  uttering  a  prediction.  But 
on  this  point  I  must  content  myself  with  referring  to  the  argument  of 
Hengstenberg,  Autkeatie  des  Danid,  pp.  173 — 195.  It  may  he  added, 
however,  that  it  is  on  this  aeouracy  of  aetail  in  Daniel  that  we  ground 
one  of  the  strong  arguments  for  his  inspira^n.  It  will  be  admitted  on 
all  hands — ^it  cannot  be  denied — ^that  no  one  could  foresee  those  events 
and  describe  them  with  such  accuracy  of  detail,  by  any  natural  sagacity ; 
but  no  one  who  believes  in  the  fioust  of  inspiration  at  all,  can  doubt  that  it 
would  be  as  easv  for  the  Divine  Spirit  to  present  future  events  in  this 
a^nwi^oCitotiUMkiamoM  fi&ei«Lj|^«n»er.    At  all  ev«nt8,  tliis  a^ 


tsmcj  and  miiitite&ess  of  detail  remoTes  the  |»epbeoifif  from  the  Mglos 
of  conjecture,  and  is  an  answer  to  the  usual  oojections  that  they  art 
obscure  and  ambiguous.  Not  one  can  pretend  this  of  the  writings  of 
Daniel ;  and  if  it  can  be  shown  that  the  book  was  written  before  the  evente 
occurred,  the  conclusion  cannot  be  avoided  that  the  author  was  inspired. 

III.  A  third  objection  to  the  genuineness  and  authenticity  of  the  Boc^ 
of  Daniel  is  thus  stated  by  De  Wette  ({  255,  b.  3,  p.  385) :  "  Grounds  of 
objection  lie  further  in  tl^  repeated  mention  of  Daniel  himself,  in  so  hon- 
ourable  a  manner,  ch.  i.  17,  19,  f.  v.  11,  f.  yi.  4,  iz.  23,  z.  11,  et  al." 

This  objection  cannot  be  regarded  as  haying  any  great  degree  of  force.  Git 
as  contributing  much  to  set  aside  the  direct  eridenoe  of  the  authority  of  the 
book: — for  (af  it  is  possible  that  all  these  honours  were  conferred  on  him. 
This  is,  in  itself,  no  more  incredible  or  remarkable  than  that  Josej^k 
should  have  reached  the  honours  in  Egypt,  which  are  attributed  to  him  in 
Genesis ;  and  no  one  can  show  that  if  the  account  had  been  written  by 
another^  it  would  have  been  unworthy  of  belief,  (b)  If  it  were  a  fact  that 
he  was  thus  honoured,  it  was  not  improper  to  state  it.  If  Daniel  was 
the  historian  of  those  times,  and  kept  the  records  of  ihe  events  of  his  own 
life,  and  actually  obtained  those  honours,  there  was  no  impropriety  in  his 
making  a  record  of  those  things.  He  has  done  no  more  than  what 
CiBsar  did  in  the  mention  of  himself,  his  plans,  his  conquests,  his  triumphs. 
In  the  record  of  Daniel  there  is  no  unseemly  parading  of  his  wisdom,  or 
the  honours  conferred  on  him ;  there  is  no  praise  for  the  mere  sake  of 

5 raise ;  there  is  no  language  of  panegyric  on  account  of  his  eminent  piety, 
'he  account  is  a  mere  record  or  facts  as  they  are  said  to  have  ooourred— 
that  Daniel  was  successAil  in  his  earljr  studies,  and  his  preparation  for  the 
examination  through  which  he  and  his  companions  were  to  pass  (ch.  L) ; 
that  on  more  than  one  occasion  he  succeeded  in  interpreting  a  dream  ot 
vision  which  no  one  of  the  Chaldeans  could  do ;  that  in  consequence  of 
this  he  was  raised  to  an  exalted  rank ;  that  he  was  enabled  to  maintain 
kis  integrity  in  the  midst  of  extraordinary  temptations,  and  that  he  vras 
favoured  with  the  Divine  protection  when  in  extraordinary  danger.  I 
presume  that  no  one  who  has  read  the  Book  of  Daniel  with  an  unpre* 
judiced  mind,  ever  received  an  impression  that  there  was  any  want  of 
modesty  in  Daniel  in  these  records,  or  that  there  was  any  unseemly  or 
unnecessary  parading  of  his  own  virtues  and  honours  before  the  vrorld. 

IV.  A  fourth  objection  which  has  been  urged  against  the  gmiiiineness 
of  Daniel,  is  derived  from  the  language  in  which  it  is  written.  This  ob- 
jection, as  stated  by  De  Wette,  (  i  235,  b.  4,  ^  385,)  is  fbunded  on  <*  the 
corrupt  Hebrew  and  Ghaldee,  and  the  intermingling  of  Greek  words  in 
the  composition."  The  objection  is  urged  more  at  length  in  Bertholdt, 
(p.  24,  seq.)  and  by  Bleek,  Kirms,  and  others.  The  objection,  a^  derived 
trom  the  hmgua^  of  the  book,  is  properly  divided  into  three  parts : — 
(a)  that  it  is  written  in  Hebrew  ana  Chaldee ;  (6)  that  in  each  pail  of  it 
there  is  a  want  of  purity  of  style,  indicating  a  later  age  than  the  time 
of  the  captivity ;  and  (e)  that  there  is  an  intermingling  of  Greek  words, 
such  as  it  cannot  be  presumed  that  one  who  wrote  in  the  time  of  the 
exHe,  and  in  Babylon,  would  have  employed,  and  such  as  were  probably  in- 
troduced into  common  use  only  by  a  later  intercourse  with  the  Greeks, 
and  particularly  by  the  Macedonian  conquesi 

(aj  As  to  the  fint  of  these*  little  stress  can  be  laid  on  k»  and  indeed  % 
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h  rattier  sb  argameni  /br  the  genmneness  of  the  work  than  againefc  it, 
it  is  well  known  that  from  the  fourth  verso  of  the  second  chnpter  to  the 
end  of  the  seventh  chapter,  the  work  is  written  in  the  Chaldee  lanj^age, 
while  the  remainder  is  pure  Hebrew.  The  only  waj  in  which  this  fact 
oould  be  regarded  as  an  objection  to  the  genuineness  of  the  book,  would  be 
that  it  is  an  indication  that  it  is  the  production  of  two  different  autliors. 
But  this  would  be  an  objection  only  on  the  supposition  that  the  author 
oould  write  and  speak  only  one  language,  or  that,  supposing  he  was  ao* 

a  naif  1  ted  with  two,  there  were  no  circumstances  which  could  account  for 
lie  use  of  both.  But  neither  of  these  suppositions  apply  here.  There 
is  every  reason  to  believe  that  Daniel  was  acquainted  with  both  the  He* 
brew  and  the  Chaldee ;  and  there  is  no  improbability  in  the  supposition 
that  he  wrote  in  both  with  e^ual  ease.  And,  on  the  other  hano,  it  maj 
be  remarked^  that  the  very  ciroumstance  here  referred  to,  is  a  confirma* 
tion  of  the  genuineness  of  the  book ;  for  (1.)  it  accords  with  all  that  ii 
known  of  Daniel.  He  was  a  youth  when  he  left  his  native  co«mtry,  and 
there  is  every  probability  that  he  was  familiar  with  the  Hebrew  in  early 
Hfe,  and  that  he  would  never  forget  it,  thous^  it  might  be  true  that  he 
would  ordinarily  use  the  language  of  OhaKlea.  He  was  still  fiuniliar 
with  the  Hebrew  books,  and  it  is  to  be  presumed  that  the  lan^;nage  used 
bjr  the  Hebrews  in  exile  was  their  native  tongue.  In  all  his  interooorae 
with  his  own  countrymen,  therefore,  it  is  every  way  probable  that  he  would 
use  his  native  language,  and  would  thus  through  life  retain  his  know^ 
ledge  of  it.  (2.)  it  is  equally  clear  that  he  wais  familiar  with  the  Clial> 
dee  langua^.  He  was  early,  in  connection  with  three  other  Hebrew 
youth,  (ch.  1.  3,  4,)  placed  under  the  best  instruction  in  Babylon,  for  the 
express  purpose  of  acquiring,  with  other  branches  of  learning,  a  know* 
leage  of  the  "tongne  of  the  Chaldeans;''  and  he  speecUly  made  such 
acquisitions  as  to  pass  with  honour  the  examination  appointed  before  he 
was  admitted  to  pubUo  employment,  ch.  i.  18—20.  lie  was,  moreover, 
emplopred  at  conrt  during  a  considerable  part  of  his  long  life,  and  no  one^ 
therefore,  can  doubt  that  he  was  entirely  familiar  with  uie  language  used 
in  Babylon,  and  that  he  could  compose  m  it  with  ease.  (3.)  It  is  evident 
that  the  work  must,  if  it  is  the  production  of  one  author,  have  been  com^ 
posed  by  some  person  who  was,  in  this  respect,  in  the  circumstances  of 
Daniel;  that  is,  by  one  who  was  familiar  with  both  the  languages:  and 
the  circumstances  bear  on  their  face  evidence  that  the  work  was  written 
by  one  in  the  condition  in  which  Daniel  vras  known  to  be;  that  is, 
one  who  had  been  early  trained  in  the  Hebrew,  and  who  had  lived  iit 
Chaldea.  No  native-bom  Helnew,  who  had  not  lived  in  Chaldea,  would 
be  likely  to  be  so  well  acquainted  with  the  two  languaffes  that  he  oould 
use  either  with  equal  facility ;  and  it  may  be  presumed  that  no  native* 
bom  Chaldean  could  evince  so  intimate  an  aequaintanoe  witii  the  Hebrew. 
The  direct  evidence  that  it  is  the  prodvction  of  one  author  will  be  ad* 
duced  in  another  part  of  this  Introduction.  (4.)  It  is  by  no  means  pnv 
bable  that  one  who  lived  so  late  as  the  time  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes 
eould  have  written  the  book  as  it  is  written ;  that  is,  tiiat  he  would  have 
been  so  familiar  with  the  two  languages,  Hebrew  and  Chaldee,  that  he 
could  use  them  with  equal  ease.  It  is  an  onoommon  thing  for  a  man  to 
write  in  two  difierent  langnagps  in  the  same  work,  and  he  never  does  it 
vitfaimt  iona  qpenal  dMigiH-a4eiigA^W  which  ^ 
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io  be  ooeasion  if  one  were  writing  in  the  lime  of  AntiocLns  Epiphaneg 
It  iras  perfectly  natural  that  Daniel  should  write  in  this  manner,  and 
Berfeetly  unnatural  that  any  one  should  do  it  in  a  later  acre,  and  in  di^ 
lerent  circumstanceB.  If  tne  book  had  been  forged  by  a  Hebrew  in  the 
time  of  Antiiochus  Epiphanes,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  he 
would  have  been  careful  to  write  it  in  as  pure  Hebrew  as  possible,  for 
that  was  the  language  in  which  the  canonical  books  were  written,  and  if 
he  had  endeavoured  to  gain  credit  for  the  book  as  one  of  divine  authority* 
he  would  not  have  intermingled  so  much  of  a  forei^^  language.  If  he 
were  a  Chaldean,  and  could  write  Hebrew  at  all,  as  it  is  certain  that  the 
author  of  this  book  could,  then,  for  the  reason  just  given,  he  would  have 
been  careful  to  write  the  whole  book  in  as  pure  Hebrew  as  possible,  and 
would  not  have  jeoparded  its  credit  by  so  large  an  infusion  of  a  foreign 
tongue.  (5.)  This  reasoning  is  conclusive,  unless  it  be  supposed  that  the 
ftuthor  meant  to  represent  it  as  a  compositii/U  of  some  Hebrew  in  the  time 
of  the  exile,  and  tnat  in  order  to  give  it  the  greater  verisimilitude  he 
mdopted  this  device — to  make  it  appear  as  if  written  by  one  who  was  a 
native  Hebrew,  but  who  had  become  fiuniliar  with  a  foreign  langua^. 
But  this  device  would  be  too  refined  to  be  likelj  to  occur,  and,  for  tne 
reasons  given  above,  would  be  difficult  of  execution  if  it  should  occur. 
Even  in  such  a  case,  the  writer  would  be  much  more  likely  to  represent 
ha  author  as  writing  in  the  sacred  language  of  the  prophets,  in  order  to 
nroeure  for  himself  the  credit  of  employing  the  language  used  in  all  the 
divine  communications  to  men.  The  language  in  which  the  book  is  writ- 
ten, therefore,  is  just  such  as  it  would  be  on  the  supposition  that  it  is 
genuine,  and  just  such  as  it  would  not  be  on  the  supposition  that  it  is  a 
Surgery  of  a  later  age. 

(b)  Am  to  the  statement  that  the  language  is  corrupt  Hebrew  and  Chal- 
dee — in  der  Verderbten  sowohl  hebriiischen  als  Chaidaishen  Sprache  (De 
Weite),  it  may  be  remarked  that  this  position  has  never  been  satisfacto- 
rily made  out,  nor  has  it  been  shown  that  it  is  not  such  as  might  be  em- 
ployed, or  would  be  employed,  by  one  who  resided  in  Babylon  in  the 
time  of  Uie  exile.  That  the  language  would  not  be  the  purest  kind  of 
Hebrew,  or  the  purest  Chaldee,  might  be  possible,  in  the  circumstances 
of  the  case ;  but  it  could  be  shown  that  it  was  not  such  as  mi^ht  bo  em- 
ployed there,  unless  there  are  words  and  forms  of  speech  which  did  not 
come  into  use  until  a  later  period  of  the  world.  This  has  not  been 
shown.  It  is  true  that  there  are  Persian  words ;  but  this  is  not  unnatu- 
ral in  the  circumstances  of  the  case — ^bordering  as  Ohaldea  did  on  Persia, 
and  during  a  part  of  the  time  referred  to  in  the  book,  being  actually  subject 
to  Persia,  it  is  true  that  there  are  Greek  words ;  but  under  the  next  speci- 
fication I  shall  endeavour  to  show  that  this  does  not  militate  against  the 
supposition  that  the  book  may  have  been  written  in  Babylon  in  the  time 
'of  the  exile.  It  is  true  that  there  are  words  and  fbrms  of  speech  which 
were  not  in  use  in  the  earlier  periods  of  Hebrew  literature,  but  which  be- 
came common  in  the  later  periods  of  their  literature ;  but  this  does  not  prove 
that  they  may  not  have  b^en  in  use  as  early  as  the  exile.  A  specimen  of 
the  words  re&rred  to~4ndeed  all  on  which  the  argument  is  founded — 
may  be  seen  in  De  Wette,  p.  385,  Note  (e,)  They  are  few  in  number,  and 
in  respect  to  none  of  these  can  it  be  proved  that  they  were  not  in  exist- 
ft^oAin  tbtt  tilM  of  DameL    Theyanof  P«rtiaii,  of  fiyriae,  or  of  Chaldee' 
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cumstances  of  the  case.  In  regard  to  this  objection  it  may  be  added,  that 
it  has  been  abandoned  by  some  of  the  objectors  to  the  genuineness  of  the 
Book  of  Daniel  themselves.  Bleek  b  candid  enough  to  give  it  up  entirely. 
He  says,  "  Wo  have,  in  general,  too  few  remains  of  the  diflferent  centuries 
after  the  exile,  to  draw  any  conclusions  as  to  the  gradual  depreciation  of 
the  language,  and  to  determine  with  any  certainty  to  what  particular 
period  anj  writer  belongs."  Zeitschr.  p.  ^13.  "  Daniel,"  says  Prof. 
Stuart,  '*  m  the  jud^ent  of  Gesenius  (Qeschich.  Heb.  Sprach.  p.  35),  hat 
decidedly  a  purer  diction  than  Ezekiel ;  in  which  opinion,"  says  he,  "  as 
far  as  I  am  able  to  judge,  after  much  time  spent  upon  the  book,  and  exam* 
ining  minutely  every  word  and  phrase  in  it  many  times  over,  I  should 
entirely  coincide."    Com.  p.  465.     . 

(c)  A  more  material  objection  is  derived  from  the  use  of  Greek  words 
in  the  composition  of  the  book.  That  there  are  such  words  is  undenia> 
ble ;  though  they  are  by  no  means  numerous.  Bertholdt  (pp.  24,  25,) 
has  enumerated  ten  suet  words ;  De  Wette  has  referred  to  jfour,  p.  386. 
The  words  enumerated  by  Bertholdt,  are,  o^Dn->A,  vpon/ioi ;  cjnA>  ^^yi^i 
ictroi  f^pH »  n3f  Ktipwnu* ;  cnn^,  ««5«p<j ;  ioaD»  oa^fSwai ;  tr^tfOt  cv^^via ;  -taooih 

In  regard  to  this  objection,  it  may  be  remarked,  in  ^neral,  that  it 
does  not  assert  that  the  structure  of  the  Book  of  Daniel  is  f^hioned 
after  the  Greek  manner,  or  that  the  Greek  style  pervades  it ;  it  asserts 
only  that  a  few  Greek  words  have  been  incorporated  into  the  book.  The 
question  then  is,  whether  even  all  these  words  are  of  Greek  origin ;  and 
whether,  if  they  are,  or  if  only  a  part  of  them  are,  their  use  in  the  book 
can  be  accounted  for  on  the  supposition  that  it  was  written  in  the  time 
of  the  captivity,  or  rather,  whether  their  occurrence  in  the  book  is  a 
proof  that  the  book  could  not  have  been  written  at  that  time. 

The  first  point  is  the  question,  whether  these  words  are  of  undoubted 
Greek  origin ;  and  this  quesUon  will  require  us  to  examine  them  in  de* 
tail. 

(1.)  The  first  word  specified  is  vp^-it  partemim — tendered  princei^ch. 
i.  3,)  which  it  is  alleged  is  the  same  as  the  Greek  ^tp^ittm-^vroHmoi.  The 
word  used  by  Daniel  occurs  only  in  two  other  places  in  the  Old  Testament 
(Esther  i.  3,  vi.  9),  where  it  is  rendered  nobiUst  and  most  noble  ;  and  it  is 
obvious  to  remark,  that  the  fact  that  it  is  found  in  Esther  might  be  urged 
in  proof  that  the  book  of  Daniel  was  written  at  the  time  in  which  it  is 
commonly  believed  to  have  been,  since  the  antiquity  and  genuineness  of 
the  book  of  Esther  is  not  called  in  question.  But  apart  m>m  this,  there 
is  no  evidence  that  the  word  is  of  Greek  ori^.  Gesenius,  who  may  be 
considered  as  impartial  authori^  on  tiie  8ul:gect,  says,  "  It  is  of  Persian 
origin,  1 — 9.  Pehlvi  pardom  the  first,  see  Auquetil  du  Perron  Zenda- 
vesta,  ii.  p.  468.  Comp.  Sanscr.  prathama  the  first.  In  the  Zend  dialect 
the  form  is  peoerim.  Comp.  Sanscr.  pura,  prius,  antea,  purftna,  autiquus. 
From  the  former  comes  the  Greek  xvmStos ,  and  from  the  latter  the  l4itin 
primus,"  Lex.  The  same  account  of  the  origin  of  the  word  is  given  by 
Jahn,  De  Wette,  Bleek,  and  Eirms.  This  word,  then,  may  be  set  aside. 
It  is  indeed  objected  by  Bertholdt,  that,  though  the  word  had  a  Persian 
ori^,  yet  there  is  no  evidence  that  it  would  be  used  in  Babylon  in  the 
time  of  the  exile.    But  this  ejection  oan  have  no  force.    Babylon  and 
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Persia  irere  neiehlxmrine  kingdoms,  and  tiiere  is  no  nresmnption  thtti 
Persian  ipfords  might  not  find  their  way  to  Babylon,  ana  as  a  matter  of 
fact  such  words  occnr  in  Jeremiah,  and  probably  in  Isaiah  and  in  Na- 
hnm.  See  Ilengstenberg,  pp.  11, 12.  The  truth  was,  tiiat  the  AssTrians 
and  the  Medo-Persians  were  originally  all  of  the  same  stem  or  stock,  and 
there  is  no  presumption  against  the  supposition  that  the  same  words 
might  be  found  in  each  of  the  lanjguages  spoken  by  them. 

(2.)  The  next  word  referred  to  is  q^np,  pUhgham,  (Dan.  iii.  16,  iy.  17, — 
rendered  matter),  which  it  is  alleged  is  the  same  as  the  Greek  ^«y/«« 
-^ihegma.  The  word  occurs,  besides  these  places  in  Daniel,  in  Ezra  It. 
17,  ▼.  11,  rendered  annoer;  t.  7,  rendered  tetier;  and  vi.  11,  rendered 
loord.  In  Hebrew  it  occurs  in  Esth.  i.  20,  rendered  decree,  and  in  Ecc 
viii.  11,  rendered  sentence.  In  respect  to  Uiis  word,  also,  Gesenius  says, 
'*The  origin  of  the  word  is  to  be  sought  in  the  Persian,  in  which  f>e(2aii»  is 
tcor(f,  edtd,  mandate."  Lex,  The  fact,  also,  it  may  be  added,  that  it  is 
found  in  Esther,  in  Ezra,  and  the  book  of  Ecclesiastes,  is  sufficient  to  destroy 
the  objection  that  its  use  proves  that  the  Book  of  Daniel  was  written  later 
than  &e  time  of  the  exile.  It  was  brought,  probably,  into  the  Greek 
language  from  the  common  origin  of  the  Persian  and  the  Greek. 

(3,  4.)  The  next  words  referred  to,  are  ki>'->|,  kdhroz  (a  herald),  ch.  iiL 
4,  and  rv  — ^^2»  to  cry  out,  to  make  proclamation,  which  it  is  alleged 
are  the  same  as  the  Greek  «fp«( — kerux^  and  x^fioanw — Jcerussein*  Of  these 
words,  also,  Gesenius  remarks,  **  The  root  is  widely  diffused  in  the  Indo- 
European  languages,  e.  q.  Sansc.  krvs,  to  cry  out;  Zenda.  khresio, 
crying  out,  a  herald;  Pers.  to  cry  out;  Gr.  ftfi(4oc<a;  also,  «p«<«,  «p«5«; 
Germ,  kreischen,  kreisten;  Eng.  to  cry."  Lex,  Among  the  Christian 
Arabs,  Gesenius  remarks,  it  means  to  preach.  Jabn  and  Dereser  say 
that  the  word  is  related  to  the  Zendish  word  khresio,  which  means  to 
tread  behind,  and  to  scream  out,  to  screech— A-rmcA^.  Ilengstenberg 
(p.  13,)  remarks  of  this  word,  that  its  use  is  spread  abroad  not  only  in 
Chaldee,  but  in  Syriac,  and  that  this  circumstance  makes  it  probable  that 
it  had  a  Semitish  origin.  The  probability  is,  that  this  word  and  the 
Greek  had  a  common  origin,  but  its  use  is  so  &r  spread  in  the  world  that 
It  cannot  be  argued  that  the  fact  that  it  is  found  in  the  Book  of  Daniel 
demonstrates  that  the  book  had  a  later  origin  than  the  period  of  the  exile. 

(5.)  The  next  word  mentioned  as  of  Greek  origin  is  cmv^n  kUharos,  (ch. 
iii.  5,  7,  10,  16,)  ciihara,  harp,  lyre,  (rendered  in  each  plaoe,  harp,) 
which  it  is  said  is  the  same  as  the  Greek  nSopif,  eitharis.  In  regard  to 
this  word,  which  is  the  name  of  a  musical  instrument,  it  is  to  be  admitted 
that  it  is  the  same  as  the  Greek  word.  It  occurs  nowhere  else  in  the 
Old  Testament,  and  its  origin  is  unknown.  As  a  Greek  word,  it  will  be 
considered,  in  connection  with  the  three  others  of  the  same  class,  in  the 
sequel.  It  cannot  be  affirmed,  indeed,  Uiat  it  has  a  Greek  origin,  but  its 
origin  cannot  be  found  in  the  Chaldee,  Persian,  or  Sanscrit  languages. 
But,  although  it  is  admitted  that  it  is  a  Greek  word,  and  denotes  an  in* 
strument  that  was  well  known  in  Greece,  this  does  not  demotistrate  that 
it  is  of  Greek  origin.  It  is  admitted  on  all  hands  that  the  names  of  Greek 
instruments  of  music  were  mostly  of  foreign  derivation ;  and  there  is 
nothing  to  lead  to  the  supposition  that  this  was  of  Greek  origin,  unless  it 
be  that  Uie  word  «i9ipa  or  Ki^iftot,  means,  in  the  Doric  dialect,  the  breast,  and 
that  this  instrument  might  have  received  its  name  either  because  it  was 
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i  bj  being  placed  agunst  the  breast,  fike  the  Tiolin  with  us,  or  b^ 
I  its  form  resembled  the  human  breast.    This  is  the  opinion  of  Isi« 
•4oni8,  Origg.  i.  2, 21.    But  there  is  great  nncertaintjr  in  re^^utl  to  this. 

(6.)  The  next  word  specified  is  itp3?>  sabbeka  (ch.  liL  5),  and  the  simi- 
lar  word,  Mpptr  (ch.  iii.  7, 10, 15),  in  each  case  rendered  sackbut.  Of  this 
word  it  is  alleged  that  it  is  the  same  as  the  Greek  90^1^^^ — samhucaf  a 
stringed  instmment  well  known  in  Qreece.  But  in  regard  to  this  word, 
idso,  the  remark  of  Gesenius  maybe  quoted: — "  Strabo  affirms,"  says  he, 
**  that  the  Greek  word,  voffi^Kn  (8amhuca\  is  of  barbarian,  L  e.  of  oriental 
origin,  and  if  so,  the  name  might  have  allusion  to  the  interweaving  of  the 
Btrmgs — from  the  root  :i3p" — to  interweave,  to  entwine,  to  plait.  Genius, 
however,  remarks,  that  in  this  place  it  is  joined  with  a  word  (symphony) 
which  is  manifestly  of  Greek  origin ;  and  he  seems  to  infer  that  this 
word,  also,  may  have  had  a  Cbeek  origin.  The  direct  affirmation  of  Strabo 
is  (Lib.  X.),  that  the  names  of  the  Greek  instruments  of  music  were  of 
foreign  origin,  and  in  reference  to  this  particular  instrument,  AthensBos 

ii.  iv.)  affirms,  that  it  was  of  Swrian  origin.  So  Clemens  Alex,  expressly 
ieclares  that  the  sambuca  had  a  foreign  origin.  Strom.  L.  i.  p.  30/. 
Even  Bleek  admits  this  in  regard  to  wis  pf^cular  instrument.  See 
Hengstenbcrg,  p.  15. 

(7.)  The  next  word  for  which  a  Greek  origin  is  claimed  is  m;jb0ID 
tymphony,  Greek  «v^(«»  ch.  iii.  5,  10,  15,  rendered  in  the  text,  in  each 
place,  dulcimer,  and  in  the  marfi;in  symphony,  or  singing,  Gesenius  re- 
marks, in  regard  to  this  word,  that  '*  it  is  the  Greek  word  adopted  into 
the  Chaldoe  tongue,  just  as  at  the  present  day  the  same  instrument  is 
called  in  Italv,  zampogna,  and  in  Asia  Minor,  tambovja,"  It  cannot  be 
denied  that  the  word  is  the  same  as  the  Greek  word ;  though  it  is  to  be 
remarked  that  among  the  Greeks  it  was  not  used  to  denote  the  name  of 
an  instrument  of  music.  Tet,  as  it  is  compounded  of  two  Greek  words-* 
9i¥  and  ^^4~it8  Greek  origin  cannot  well  be  doubted.  With  the  Greeks, 
the  word  meant  properly  harmony,  or  concert  of  sounds  {£\issow) ;  and 
it  was  then  readily  given  to  an  instmment  that  was  fitted  to  produce  har- 
mony, or  that  was  distingmshed  for  its  sweet  sounds.  The  word  is 
found  in  Syriac,  as  appli^  to  a  musical  instrument,  but  the  evidence 
seems  to  be  strong  that  the  word  had  a  Greek  origin,  though  there  is  no 
evidence  that  the  weeks  ever  applied  it  to  a  musiod  instrument. 

(8.)  The  next  word  for  whicn  a  Greek  origin  is  claimed  is  rie^f,  and 
mo^Qf  --pesantenn,  (ch.  iii.  7,  5, 10,  15,  rendered  psaltery  in  each  plaoOk) 
which,  it  is  said,  is  the  same  as  the  Greek  ^>^r^9<»*—psdUery,  "This  word," 
says  Gesenius,  {Lex.)  "  was  adoj^  from  the  Greek  into  Chaldee,  S  and  j 
being  interchanged.''  The  origin  of  the  word  is,  however,  wholly  uncer- 
tain. That  it  is  found  in  Greek  is  undoubtedly  true ;  but,  as  has  been 
before  remarked,  as  it  is  admitted  that  the  names  of  the  Greek  instru- 
ments of  music  had  mostly  a  foreign  origin,  it  is  impossible  to  demon- 
strate that  this  may  not  have  been  true  in  regard  to  this  word.  Baxtorf 
(Lex.  Chald.)  says  that  it  is  a  word  *'  corrupted  from  the  Greek." 

(9.)  The  next  word  is  ^npo*  paUish,  (ch.  hi.  21,  rendered  hosen,)  which 
it  is  said  is  the  same  as  the  Greek  mrins—petasos.  But  there  is  no  reason 
to  believe  that  this  word  had  an  original  Greek  origin.  It  is  found  in 
Syriao,  and  the  root»  veo—jpato«^ Gesenins remarks,  "is  widely  found  in 
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ihe  Iiklo-Europe&n  languages.    The  primary  form,^  says  he,  "is  baU,  paH 

whence  later  Lat.  hattere;  French,  oatire;  Datch,  bot;  Swed.  baUdit"k^ 
The  Greek  word  has  undoubtedly  had  the  same  origin,  and  it  oannot  Im 
maintained  that  the  Ohaldee  word  is  derived  from  the  Greek. 

(10.)  The  remaining  word  which  is  alleged  to  be  of  Greek  origin  is, 
n^a;,  nebirbah  (ch.  ii.  6,  v.  17),  rendered  in  both  cases  in  the  text,  r&- 
wards,  apd  in  the  margin,  y«e.  It  does  not  elsewhere  occur  in  the  Old 
Testament.  It  is  maintained  by  Bertholdt  and  others,  that  this  is  the  same 
word  as  the  Greek  vd^ia/ia — money.  But  there  is  no  evidence  that  the 
word  is  of  Greek  origin.  Gesenius  says  (Xex.),  that  the  word  may  have 
a  Ghaldee  oridn,  though  he  prefers  to  assign  to  it  a  Persian  origin,  and 
he  says  that  the  idea  of  mow^  (implied  in  the  Greek  word)  is  foreign  to 
the  context  here.  Bohlen,  Winer,  and  Hengstenberg,  agree  in  assigning 
the  word  to  a  Persian  ori^n.    See  Hengs.  Authen.  p.  12. 

The  result,  then,  to  which  we  have  come  in  regard  to  the  objection 
that  words  of  Greek  origin,  and  indicating  an  age  later  than  the  time  of 
the  exile,  are  found  in  Saniel,  is,  that  the  numl^r  alleged  to  be  of  such 
an  origin  is  very  few  at  best,  and  that  of  those  which  have  been  referred 
to,  there  are  not  more  than  four  (marked  5,  G,  7,  and  8,  in  the  enumera- 
tion above,)  to  which  the  objection  can  be  supposed  to  apply  with  any 
degree  of  probability.  These  are  the  words  actually  selected  by  De 
Wette,  (p.  386,)  as  those  on  which  he  relies. 

In  regard  to  these  ^bur  words,  then,  we  may  make  the  following  gene- 
ral observations : 

(a)  They  are  all  names  of  musical  instruments  said  to  have  been 
used  in  Babylon. 

(b)  The  general  remark  of  Strabo  above  referred  to  may  be  called  to 
recollection  here,  that  the  names  of  musical  instruments  among  the 
Greeks  were  mostly  of  foreign  origin.  In  itself  considered,  therefore, 
there  is  no  improbability  in  the  supposition  that  the  same  words  should 
be  applied  to  musical  instruments  m  Greece  and  in  Chaldea. 

(c)  The  languages  in  which  these  words  are  found  belong  to  the  same 
mat  family  of  languages — ^the  Indo-European ;  that  is,  the  Persian,  the 
Greek,  the  Latin,  ^.  They  had  a  common  origin,  and  it  is  not  strange 
if  we  find  the  same  words  spread  extensively  through  these  languages. 

(d)  There  was  sufficient  intercourse  between  Persia,  Chaldea,  Aida 
Minor,  and  Greece,  before  and  at  the  time  of  the  Hebrew  captivity,  to 
make  it  not  improbable  that  the  names  of  musical  instruments,  and  the 
instruments  themselves,  should  be  borne  from  one  to  the  other.  There 
is,  therefore,  no  improbability  in  supposing  that  such  instruments  nwy 
have  been  carried  to  Babylon  from  Greece,  and  may  have  retained  tiieir 
Greek  names  in  Babylon.  Ourtius  (b.  iv.  o.  12)  says,  that  in  the  Persian 
host  that  came  out  to  meet  Alexander  the  Great,  there  were  man^  per- 
sons found  of  Greek  origin  who  had  become  sulgect  to  the  authority  of 
Media.  For  farther  historical  proofs  on  this  subject,  see  Uengs.  Authen. 
pp.  16,  17.  Indeed,  little  proot  is  needed.  It  is  known  that  the  Greeks 
were  in  the  habit  of  visiting  foreign  lands,  and  particularly  of  travelling 
into  the  region  of  the  East,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  knowledge ;  and 
nothing  is,  in  itself,  more  probable  than  that  in  this  way  the  names  of  a 
few  musical  instruments,  in  common  use  among  themselves,  should  have 
been  made  known  to  the  people  among  whom  they  travelled,  and  thai 
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those  nunes  Bhoald  haye  been  incorporated  into  the  languages  spoken 
tiiere. 

V.  A  fifth  obiection,  or  doss  of  objections,  is  derived  from  the  alleged 
reference  to  usages,  opinions,  and  customs,  IcUer  than  the  time  of  the 
exile.  This  objection,  which  embraces  several  subordinate  points,  is 
thus  summed  up  by  De  Wette :  "  The  remarkable  later  representations 
on  the  subject  of  angels  (der  Angelologie,  iv.  14,  ix.  21,  x.  13,  21;  of 
Christology,  vii.  13,  f.  xii.  1 — 3 ;  of  dogmatics  [or  doctrines,  Dosmatik,] 
xii.  2,  f. ;  of  morals  [Sittenlehre]  or  customs,  iv.  24,  Comp.  Tobit,  iv. 
11,  xii.  9;  and  of  asceticism  [Askese],  i.  8 — 16,  Comp.  Esther  iv.  17, 
2  Mac.  V.  27,  vi.  11,  furnish  at  least  an  additional  argument  [einen  Holfs- 
beweis]  against  the  genuineness  of  the  book.''    2  ^^»  c.  (5). 

This  objection,  it  will  be  observed,  divides  itself  into  several  parts  or 
portions,  though  coming  under  the  same  general  description.  Tne  gene- 
ral statement  is,  that  there  is  an  allusion  to  customs  aod  opinions  which 
were  found  among  the  Jews  (mly  at  a  later  period  than  the  captivity,  and 
that,  therefore^  the  book  could  not  have  been  composed  at  tne  time  al- 
leged. The  specifications  relate  to  angelology,  or  the  representations  re- 
specting angels ;  to  christology,  or  3ie  views  of  the  Messiah ;  to  the 
doctrines  stated,  particularly  to  those  respecting  the  resurrection  of  the 
dead  and  the  final  judgment ;  to  the  customs  that  prevailed,  and  to  the 
ascetic  views  expressed,  particularly  on  the  effect  of  abstinence  from  rich 
kinds  of  diet.  It  will  be  convenient  to  notice  them  in  their  order,  so  fiar 
as  to  furnish  a  general  answer.  Most  of  them  will  be  noticed  more  par^ 
ticularly  in  the  Notes  on  the  passages  as  they  occur ;  and  for  a  full  and 
complete  answer  the  reader  may  be  referred,  in  general,  to  Hengstenberg, 
Au  then  tie  des  Daniel,  pp.  137 — 173. 

A.  The  first  specification  is  derived  from  the  statements  which  occur 
respecting  angels,  ch.  iv.  14,  ix.  21,  x.  13,  21.  These,  it  is  afiEirmed,  in- 
dicate a  state  of  opinion  which  prevailed  among  the  Hebrews  only  at  a 
later  age  than  the  time  of  the  exile,  and  conscijuently  the  book  could  not 
have  been  written  at  that  time.  This  objection,  as  urged  by  Bertholdt 
and  otiiers,  refers  to  two  points ;  first,  that  the  statements  respecting  the 
opinions  of  the  Chaldeans  on  the  subject,  are  not  in  accordance  with  the 
opinions  in  the  time  when  the  book  is  said  to  have  been  written ;  and  se- 
cond, that  tiie  statements  respecting  angels,  considered  as  Hebrew  opin- 
ions, are  Uiose  which  belong  to  a  later  age.  It  will  be  proper  to  notice 
these  in  their  order. 

I.  The  first  is,  that  the  statements  which  occur  as  representing  the 
opinions  of  the  Chaldeans,  express  sentiments  which  did  not  prevail 
among  them.  The  objections  on  this  point  relate  to  two  statements  in  the 
book ;  one,  that  the  Son  of  God,  or  a  Son  of  God,  is  spoken  of  by  Nebu- 
chadnezzar ;  the  other,  to  what  is  said  (ch.  iv.  14,)  of  the  "  decree  of  the 
Watchers." 

The  former  objection  is  thus  stated  by  Bertholdt:  In  ch.  iiL  25, 
''  Nebuchadnezzar  speaks  of  a  Son  of  God  ['  and  the  form  of  the  fourth  is 
like  the  Son  of  God'J,  and  although  Uie  Chaldeans,  and  most  of  the 
dwellers  in  Upper  Asia,  were  polytheists,  yet  there  is  no  evidence  that 
anything  was  known  at  the  time  of  the  views  which  prevailed  among  the 
Groeks  on  this  subject^  but  that  such  views  became  Imown  in  the  time  of 
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Seleuous  Nioator/'  p.  29.    It  is  henoe  inferred  thst  tiie  book  eonld  B&k 
have  been  written  before  the  time  of  Seleucus. 

In  regard  to  the  objectum,  it  may  be  observed,  in  addition  to  what  is 
Baid  in  the  Notes  on  the  passage,  (ch.  ilL  25,)  where  the  expression  oo- 
curs,  that  the  objection  is  so  vague  and  indefinite  that  it  scarce  needs  a 
reply.  The  opinions  which  prevailed  in  the  East  on  the  subject  of  the 
gods,  is  so  little  known  now  that  it  is  impossible  to  demonstrate  that  such 
an  o|>inion  as  this  might  not  have  existea  in  the  time  of  Nebuchadnezzar, 
and  impossible  to  prove  that  such  views  as  would  have  suggested  this 
expression  did  not  prevail  before  the  time  of  Seleucus  Nicator.  Indeed, 
it  IS  not  easj  to  show  that  such  language  as  is  here  ascribed  to  Nebu- 
chadnezzar would  have  been  more  rikelj  to  have  been  suggested  by  the 
views  of  mythology  that  prevailed  in  Greece,  and  that  were  spread 
abroad  in  consequence  or  the  difference  of  Greek  opinions  in  the 
East,  than  by  the  views  which  prevailed  in  Babylon  in  the  time  of  the 
exile.  But  it  may  be  more  particularlv  observed  in  reply  to  the  objection, 

(a)  That  according  to  Gesenius  (Thes.  p.  237),  this  language,  as  used 
by  Nebuchadnezzar,  is  such  as  would  properly  denote  merelv  one  of  the 
gods,  or  one  in  the  form  of  the  gods  ;  that  is,  one  who  resembled  the  gods — 
m  the  same  way  as  the  phrase  "son  of  man"  denotes  a  man,  or  one  in  the 
form  and  appearance  of  a  man.  Perhaps  this  was  all  that  was  meant  by 
Nebuchadnezzar ;  at  least  that  is  all  that  can  be  demonstrated  to  have  been 
his  meaning,  or  all  that  is  necessarily  implied  in  his  words.  See  Notes 
on  the  passage.    But, 

(5)  There  were  opinions  which  prevailed  in  Chaldea  on  the  subject  of 
the  gods  which  would  fuUv  justify  the  use  of  such  language.  That  they 
regf^ed  one  portion  of  the  gods  as  descended  from  another,  or  as  be- 
gotten by  another ;  that  they  looked  upon  them  as  constituting  families, 
in  a  way  similar  to  the  Greeks,  and  particularly  that  they  regarded  Bel, 
their  supreme  god,  always  accompanied  by  the  goddess  Myhtta,  as  the 
father  of  the  g^s,  has  been  abundantly  demonstrated.  On  this  point, 
see  Gesenius,  Com.  zu.  Isai.  ii.  332,  sea.  (Beylage  {  2,  Gottheiten  der 
Chaldaer),  and  Creuzer,  Symbolik,  on  the  word  Mylitia,  i.  231,  ii.  331, 
333,  350,  460.  The  idea  of  derivation,  descent,  or  birth,  among  the  gods, 
was  one  that  was  quite  familiar  to  the  Chaldeans,  perhaps  as  much  so  as 
to  the  Greeks.  In  fact,  this  has  been  so  common  an  opinion  among  all 
polytheists,  that  it  is  rather  to  be  presumed  that  it  would  be  found  every- 
where among  the  heathen  than  otherwise. 

The  other  objection  on  this  point  is  derived  from  what  is  said  of  the 
Watchers,  ch.  iv.  13,  17.  The  objection  is.  that  there  are  betrayed  here 
traces  of  a  later  Parsish-Jewish  representation;  that  is,  that  this  indicates 
that  the  book  was  composed  in  later  times. 

In  regard  to  the  meaning  of  this  language,  see  notes  on  ch.  iv.  13. 
Perhaps  a  reference  to  this  Note,  where  the  probability  that  such  a  term 
would  be  used  in  Babylon  is  shown,  is  all  that  is  necessary  in  answering 
the  objection.  But,  in  addition  to  this,  an  observation  of  Diodoms 
Siculus  may  be  introduced  here.  I  cop^  it  as  I  find  it  in  Gesenius,  Com. 
zu.  Isa.  vol.  ii.  pp.  333,  334.  Diodorus  is  speaking  of  the  sun,  moon,  and 
five  planets  as  aoored  by  the  Chaldeans,  and  adds,  "To  the  course  of  these 
stars,  there  are,  as  they  say,  thirty  others  that  are  subordinate,  which  are 
represented  as  divine  counsellors  (»wi  0ovXaiot — consulting  gods,  as  wt 
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iroold  say,)  of  whom  one  half  has  the  sapemsion  of  the  regions  undei 
the  earth ;  the  other  half  has  the  saperviaion  of  things  on  the  earth, 
among  men,  and  in  heaven.  Every  ten  days  is  one  of  them  sent  as  a 
messenger  of  the  stars  from  those  above  to  those  below,  and  from  those 
below  to  those  above."  This  quotation  will  render  it  unnecessary  to  say 
anything  more  as  to  the  question,  whether  it  is  improbable  that  such 
language  would  be  used  by  one  residing  in  Babylon  in  the  time  of  the 
exile.  It  is  to  bo  remembered  that  this  is  language  which  is  represented 
in  a  dream  as  having  been  addressed  to  Nebuchadnezzar,  and  tne  quota- 
tion proves  that  it  is  such  language  as  would  be  likely  to  occur  to  the 
king  of  Babylon  in  the  visions  of  the  night.  It  was  such  language  as  he 
must  have  been  accustomed  to,  and  so  far  is  the  use  of  this  language 
from  being  an  objection  to  the  genuineness  of  Daniel,  that  it  might  rather 
have  been  urged  as  a  proof  of  it,  since  it  is  not  probable  that  it  would 
have  been  used  by  one  who  was  not  familiar  with  the  customary  ideas  of 
tlie  Chaldeans. 

(2.J  The  other  form  of  the  objection  derived  from  the  statements  re- 
specting the  angels  in  the  Book  of  Daniel,  refers  to  the  opinions  held 
among  the  Hebrews  themselves.  The  general  objection  is,  that  these 
are  representations  respecting  the  ranks,  and  orders,  and  names  of  the 
angels  which  pertain  only  to  later  times  in  the  history  of  Jewish  opinions, 
and  which  did  not  exist  in  the  period  of  the  exile.  This  objection 
divides  itself  into  several  specifications,  which  it  may  be  proper  to  notice 
briefly  in  their  order. 

(a\  One  is,  that  there  is  in  the  book,  and  particularly  in  ch.  viii.  16, 
an  allusion  to  the  Persian  doctrine  of  the  seven  Amhaspands,  or  angels 
that  stand  before  God,  and  that  this  idea  is  found  only  in  times  later  than 
the  exile.    Bertholdt,  p.  528. 

To  this  the  answer  is  obvious :  (1.)  That  there  is  no  manifest  allusion 
to  that  Persian  doctrine  in  the  book,  and  no  statement  which  would 
not  as  readily  have  been  made  if  that  doctrine  had  no  existence — since  it 
is  a  mere  representation  of  angels  with  certain  names,  and  with  no  par- 
ticular reference  to  the  number  seven ;  and  (2.)  if  this  were  so,  it  is  cer- 
tain that  this  representation  occurs  in  the  Zendavesta,  and  the  Zendavesta 
was  composed  m  a  distant  antiquity,  probably  long  before  the  time  of 
the  exile,  and  certainly  before  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great.  See 
Creuzer,  Symbolik,  i.  183,  seq.,  and  the  authorities  there  referred  to. 
This,  then,  if  it  were  true  that  the  doctrine  of  the  seven  Amhaspands  is 
found  in  the  book  of  Daniel,  and  was  derived  from  the  Zendavesta,  or 
the  Persian,  would  remove  the  objection  so  far  as  to  show  that  the  book 
was  composed  before  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great,  or  at  least  that 
there  is  no  reason,  from  this  quarter,  to  suppose  that  it  was  written 
afterwards.  But  the  truth  is,  that  the  doctrine  respecting  angels  and 
intermediate  beines  was  so  prevalent  a  doctrine  all  over  the  East,  that 
this  objection  can  have  no  solid  foundation. 

(6)  It  is  objected,  that  there  are  found  in  this  book  representations  of 
the  angels,  in  reference  to  their  ranks  and  orders,  which  are  opinions  of 
the  Jews  of  a  later  age,  and  which  did  not  exist  in  the  time  of  the  exile, 
ind  that,  therefore,  the  book  had  a  later  origin  than  the  captivity. 
Bertholdt. 

To  this  it  is  sufficient  to  reply,  (1.)  that  such  a  representation  of  rankg 
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and  orders  of  angels  is  implied  in  Isa.  vi.  1,  seq.,  in  the  account  of  the 
Seraphim,  a  representation  which  supposes  that  there  are  angels  of 
exalted  rank  and  names ;  (2.)  That  there  are  traces  of  such  an  opinion  in 
much  earlier  ages,  as  in  Psa.  cxxiii.  20 ;  Ixviii.  17  ;  (3.)  That  this  repre- 
sentation of  differences  in  the  ranks  of  angels  is  one  that  prevails  in  tho 
Old  Testament ;  and  (4.)  That,  for  anything  that  appears,  all  that  is  im- 
plied in  Daniel  may  have  been  a  matter  of  common  belief  in  his  time. 
There  is  nothing  in  the  book  which  would  indicate  any  very  definite 
arrangement  of  the  angels  into  orders,  though  it  is  evidently  implied  that 
there  are  different  degrees  in  the  ranks  of  the  angelic  hosts,  (ch.  x.  5,  13, 
xii.  1,)  but  this  was  a  common  opinion  in  the  East,  and  indeed  has  been 
a  common  sentiment  where  a  belief  in  the  existence  of  angels  has  pre- 
vailed at  all. 

(c)  It  is  obiected  that  names  are  given  to  the  angels — the  name  of 
Gabriel  and  Michad,  and  that  this  is  indicative  of  a  later  age.  To  this, 
also,  it  may  be  replied,  (1.)  That  long  before  this  we  find  the  name  Satan 
given  to  the  leader  of  evil  angels,  tJob  i.  6,  and  there  is  no  presumption 
against  tho  belief  that  names  may  have  been  given  to  good  angels  also; 
(2.)  That  even  if  the  practice  had  not  prevailed  before,  no  reason  can  be 
assigned  why  the  angels  who  appearea  to  Daniel  may  not  have  assumed 
names,  or  been  mentioned  under  appropriate  titles  to  designate  them,  as 
well  as  those  who  appeared  in  after  times  ;  and  (3.)  Tha^  for  anytMng 
that  appears,  the  fact  that  names  were  ^ven  to  the  angels  among  the 
Jews  of  later  times  may  have  had  its  origin  in  the  time  of  Daniel,  or  may 
have  occurred  from  the  fact  that  he  actually  mentioned  them  under 
specific  names. 

(d)  A  similar  objection  is,  that  the  statement  in  ch.  vii.  10,  that 
*'  thousand  thousands  ministered  unto  him,  and  ten  thousand  times  ten 
thousand  stood  before  him,''  is  also  a  statement  that  had  its  origin  in  the 
representation  of  a  Persian  court — in  the  numbers  that  stood  round  tho 
throne  of  a  Persian  monarch,  and  that  this  indicates  a  later  age,  or  a 
Persian  ori^n.  To  this  objection  it  is  sufficient  to  refer  to  Isaiah,  vi., 
and  to  the  Notes  on  this  passage.  But  we  have  other  representations  of 
the  same  kind  abounding  in  the  Scriptures,  in  which  Goa  is  described  as 
a  magnificent  monarch,  attended  and  surrounded  by  hosts  of  angels,  and 
the  same  objection  would  lie  against  them  which  is  urged  against  the  ac- 
count in  Daniel.  See  particularly  Job  i.  2;  1  Kings,  xxii.  19 — ^22; 
Deut.  xxxiii.  2 ;  Ps.  Ixviii.  18. 

(e)  Another  objection  from  the  representations  of  the  angels,  is  derived 
from  what  io  said  of  their  interposition  in  human  affairs,  and  their  ap- 
pearing pftrticularly  as  the  guardians  and  protectors  of  nations,  in  ch.  x. 
12,  20 ;  xii.  1,  which  it  is  said  indicates  opinions  of  a  later  age.  In  reply 
to  this,  all  that  is  necessary  is  to  refer  to  the  copious  Notes  on  these  pas- 
sages, where  the  foundation  of  that  opinion  is  examined,  and  to  add  that 
no  one  can  demonstrate  that  that  opinion  may  not  have  had  an  existance 
as  earAy  as  the  time  of  the  exile.  Indeed,  it  was  a  common  opinion 
hi  ancient  times — ^an  opinion  whose  origin  no  one  now  can  determine — 
an  opinion  whose  correctness  no  one  can  disprove.  That  this  was  a  pre* 
tailing  opinion  in  ancient  times,  is  admitted  by  Bertholdt  himself,  pp. 
32,  33,  705—707. 

In  general,  therefore,  i|;  may  be  remarked  respecting  the  objectionff 
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derived  from  the  angelolocj'  of  the  Book  of  Daniel,  (a)  that  there  9:%ay 
be  things  occurring  in  the  book  which  were  suggested  by  opinioae 
prevailing  in«Babylon  and  the  £a8t;  (6)  that  the  statements  in  Daniel — 
the  revelations  made  to  him  as  an  eminent  prophet — may  have  been  the 
germ  of  the  opinions  which  prevailed  among  the  Jews  in  later  times,  de- 
velopments of  which  we  have  in  the  books  of  the  Apocrypha,  and  in  the 
later  Rabbincal  writings.  If  so,  the  objection  derived  from  the  angel- 
ology  of  the  book  is  entirely  unfounded. 

BT  The  second  objection  derived  from  the  alleged  reference  to  later 
customs  and  opinions,  is  founded  on  the  Christology  of  the  book,  or  the 
doctrine  relating  to  Uie  Messiah.  The  objection  is,  that  the  opinions 
which  are  found  in  the  book  belong  to  a  later  age;  or  that  in  the 
time  of  the  exile  no  such  views  exist  in  the  genuine  writings  of  the 
prophets,  and  that  consequently  the  book  must  have  been  composed 
when  those  later  views  had  come  to  prevail.  The  views  referred  to  as 
the  ground  of  the  objection,  are  found  in  ch.  vii.  13, 14,  and  xii.  1 — 3.  Thig 
objection,  thus  stated  by  De  Wette,  has  been  expanded  by  Bertholdt  and 
others,  and  properly  embraces,  as  stated  by  them,  four  specifications, 
which  it  will  be  convenient  to  notice  in  their  order. 

(1.)  The  first  is,  that  in  the  time  of  the  exile,  the  doctrine  of  the  Mes* 
siah  had  not  become  so  developed  that  it  was  expected  that  he  would  ap- 
pear in  glory  and  majesty,  and  set  up  a  kingdom  upon  the  earth,  as  is  im- 
plied in  ch.  vii.  13,  14.     See  Bertholdt,  p.  31. 

In  reply  to  this,  all  that  is  necessary  to  be  said  is,  to  refer  to  the 
prophecies  in  the  other  portions  of  the  Old  Testament,  whose  antiquity 
and  genuineness  are  undoubted.  In  the  prophecies  of  Isaiah,  there  are 
predictions  of  the  Messiah  as  clear,  as  definite,  as  distinct,  as  any 
that  occur  in  Daniel;  and  no  one  can  compare  the  prophecies  found 
in  other  parts  of  the  Old  Testament  with  those  found  in  Daniel,  and  de- 
termine by  any  internal  evidence  that  one  class  must  have  been  written 
before,  and  another  after,  the  time  of  the  exile.  Besides,  why  may  not 
the  predictions,  under  the  spirit  of  inspiration,  have  been  more  clearly 
communicated  to  one  prophet  than  to  another — to  Daniel  than  to  Isaiah  ? 
And  why  may  not  some  circumstances  respecting  the  Messiah  and  his 
reign  have  been  made  to  one  rather  than  to  another  ?  If  it  be  admitted  that 
all  that  occurs  in  the  first  part  of  Isaiah  (chs.  i. — xxxix.)  was  actually 
revealed  to  him,  and  recorded  by  him,  previous  to  the  exile,  there  can  be 
DO  difficulty  in  admitting  that  what  is  found  in  Daniel  may  have  been 
communicated  and  recorded  at  the  time  of  the  exile.  In  proof  of  what 
is  here  said,  it  is  only  necessary  to  refer  to  Hengstensberg's  Christolo^, 
vol.  1.  The  Messianic  prophecies  there  collected  and  illustrated.  Gen.  iii* 
14,  15,  ix.  26,  27,  xlix.  10,  Num.  xxiv.  17,  Deut.  xviii.  15—18,  Ps.  ii.  xlv. 
ex.  xvi.  xxii.  Isa.  ii. — iv.  vii.  xi.  xii.,  furnish  statements  as  clear,  in  many 
respects,  respecting  the  Messiah  as  anything  in  Daniel,  and  of  many  of 
these  statements  it  might  as  well  be  alleged  that  they  are  couched  in  the 
language  of  later  times,  as  anything  that  occurs  in  the  book  before  us. 

(§.)  It  is  alleged  further,  of  the  Christology  of  Daniel,  that  the  ideas 
respecting  the  kingdom  of  the  Messiah  are  stated  in  the  language  of  later 
times.  Bertholdt,  p.  31.  In  proof  of  this  Bertholdt  refers  to  ch.  ii.  44, 
vii.  13,  seq. 

This  is  the  same  objection  in  another  form.  The  reply  to  it  is  obvioiuu 
3* 
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(a)  If  Daniel  is  admitted  to  be  a  tme  prophet,  there  is  no  presumption 
against  the  supposition  that  some  ideas  maj  have  been  imparted  to  him 
wnich  might  not  be  found  in  other  prophets — any  more  than  that  cii'cum- 
stances  respecting  the  power  and  kingaom  of  the  Messiah  maj  have  been 
communicated  to  Isaian  which  were  not  to  the  earlier  prophets ;  and  (6) 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  as  before  stated,  many  of  the  prophecies  of  Isaiah  are  as 
minute  and  as  clear  in  regard  to  the  kingdom  of  the  Messiah  as  those  in 
Daniel.  Compare  Isa.  ix.  o,  7.  No  one  could  place  that  prediction  by  the 
side  of  the  prediction  in  Daniel  vii.  13,  14,  and  determine  from  any  inter- 
nal evidence  that  the  one  was  written  before  the  exile,  and  that  the  o^er 
was  couched  in  the  language  of  later  times. 

(3.)  It  is  objected  (Bertholdt  p.  31),  that  the  sentiment  found  in 
Daniel  (ch.  zii.  1,)  that  the  setting  up  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Mes- 
siah would  be  preceded  by  times  of  trouble,  is  a  doctrine  of  the 
Aabbincal  writings  of  later  times,  and  savors  of  a  later  origin  than 
the  times  of  the  exile.  To  this,  also,  the  reply  is  obvious,  (a)  It 
is  to  be  admitted  that  this  idea  occurs  in  the  Rabbincal  writings,  and  that 
it  was  a  common  doctrine  among  the  Jews ;  but  can  any  one  demonstrate 
that  the  doctrine  had  not  its  origin  in  this  very  passage  in  Daniel  ?  It  is 
auito  as  philosophical  to  suppose  that  this  lan^age  may  have  been 
found  in  the  genuine  language  of  the  prophets,  and  that  the  doctrine  may 
have  sprung  up  from  that  cause,  as  to  suppose  that  it  was  first  originated 
by  uninspired  men  among  the  Jews,  ana  then  embodied  in  a  pretended 
prophecy,  (b)  It  was  natural  that  Daniel,  if  a  real  prophet,  should  con- 
nect the  two  tnin^  together,  not  in  timet  but  in  the  range  of  vision.  See 
Intro,  to  Isa.  2  f,  iii.  (5).  Placing  himself  in  prophetic  vision  in  the 
midst  of  foreseen  trouble  coming  upon  his  country,  it  was  natural  that 
the  mind  should  be  directed  to  brighter  days  and  that  he  should  en- 
deavour to  cheer  his  own  heart,  and  to  comfort  his  afflicted  countrymen, 
by  dwelling  on  happier  scenes  when,  under  the  Messiah,  these  troubles 
would  cease,  (c)  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  same  thing  elsewhere  occurs. 
Thus  Isaiah  (ch.  xl.  and  onward,)  describes  the  coming  of  the  kingdom 
of  the  Messiah,  by  connecting  it  with  the  deliverance  from  the  calamities 
that  would  come  upon  the  Jewish  people  in  the  time  of  the  captivity.  He 
seeks  to  comfort  them  in  their  troubles  by  the  assurance  of  better  days ; 
and  in  describing  their  return  to  their  own  land,  the  mind  of  the  prophet 
insensibly  glides  on  to  the  coming  of  the  Messiah — ^to  the  happier  tmies 
that  would  occur  under  him — to  the  deliverance  from  the  bondage  of  sin 
and  to  the  setting  up  of  a  kingdom  of  peace  and  truth  in  the  world ;  and 
the  description  which  began  with  the  troubles  of  the  exile,  and  the  return 
to  their  own  land,  ends  with  a  sublime  and  glorious  view  of  the  times  of 
the  Messiah,  and  of  the  happiness  of  the  world  under  his  rei^.  And  it 
may  be  added  that  this  is  in  accordance  with  a  ^neral  principle  laid 
down  in  the  Bible.  "  But  the  Lord  shall  judge  his  people,  and  repent 
himself  for  his  servants,  when  he  saith  that  their  power  is  gone,  and 
there  is  none  shut  up  or  left."  Deut.  xxxii.  36.  Comp.  Isa.  xi.  11,  and 
the  Notes  of  Gesenius  on  that  place.  See  also  Hos.  iii.  5,  Amos  ix,  14, 
15,  Micah  iv.  6,  7,  Joel  v.  6,  7,  Zeph.  iii.  19,  20,  Jer.  xxiii.  8,  xxxiii.  7, 
Ezck.  xxxvi.  26. 

(4.)  A  fourth  specification  respecting  the  Christology  in  the  Book  of 
Darnel,  is  derived  urom  the  reference  to  the  doctrine  ofthe  resurrection 
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ih.  xii.  2.  It  is  objected  that  this  is  a  doctrine  of  later  Idmes,  and  that 
it  could  not  have  been  known  in  the  age  when  Daniel  is  said  to  have 
lived. 

That  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection  of  the  dead  is  referred  to  in  that 
passage,  or  that  what  is  there  said  is  based  on  the  belief  of  that  doctrine, 
and  implies  that  the  doctrine  was  so  commonlj  believed  as  to  make  it 
proper  to  refer  to  it  as  such,  seems  plain  from  the  passage  itself.  See 
Notes  on  the  passage. 

But  in  regard  to  the  objection  derived  from  this  fisbct,  it  may  be  re- 
marked: 

(a)  That  there  is  evidence  elsewhere  that  the  doctrine  was  known  as 
earlj  as  the  time  of  the  exile,  and  was  assumed  to  be  true  in  the  same  man- 
ner in  which  it  is  here.  Thus  in  Isa.  zxvi.  19,  it  is  referred  to  in  the 
same  manner,  for  the  remark  of  the  prophet  is  based  on  that,  and  cannot 
be  explained  except  on  the  supposition  that  this  was  an  article  of  common 
belief  See  Notes  on  that  passage.  See  also  Gesenius,  who  says,  *'  that 
tills  place  actually  contains  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection  of  the  dead, 
and  that  in  these  words  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection  is  undoubtedly 
imnlied.''  The  same  thing  seems  also  to  be  true  in  the  vision  of  the 
TaUey  of  dry  bones,  Ezekiel  xxxvii.  1 — 14.  Though  that  passage  does  not 
refer  primarily  to  the  resurrection  of  the  dead,  and  is  not  intended 
directly  to  teach  it,  jret  it  is  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  explain  it 
except  on  the  supposition  that  this  doctrine  was  understood,  and  was 
believed  to  be  true.  It  is  just  such  an  illustration  as  would  be  used 
now  in  a  community  where  that  doctrine  is  understood  and  believed.  ^ 

(6)  It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  in  the  passage  under  consideration^ 
(Dan.  xii.  2,^  the  design  is  not  directly  to  teach  the  doctrine  of  the  resur- 
rection of  the  dead,  but  that  it  refers,  as  the  primary  thought,  to  the 
restoration  and  recovery  of  the  Jewish  people,  as  if  they  were  raised 
from  the  dead;  but  still,  as  in  the  passages  m  Isaiah  and  Ezekiel  above 
referred  to,  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection  is  assumed,  and  the  illustration 
is  derived  from  that,  and,  as  Jerome  has  remarked  on  the  passage,  such  an 
illustration  would  not  be  employed  unless  the  doctrine  were  believed, 
for  "  no  one  would  attempt  to  confirm  an  uncertain  or  doubtful  thing  by 
that  which  had  no  existence.''  But  the  same  desi^  exists  in  each  of 
the  cases,  in  Daniel,  Isaiah,  and  Ezekiel.  The  doctrine  is  alluded  to  in 
the  same  manner,  and  in  each  case  is  assumed  to  be  true  in  the  name 
way — ^as  a  doctrine  that  was  known,  and  that  might  be  employed  for  I'ttu*- 
iration.  This  is  one  of  the  best  proofs  that  there  could  be  that  it  was  a 
common  article  of  belief;  and  as  it  is  used  by  these  three  writers  in  the 
same  manner,  if  it  proves  that  one  of  them  lived  in  a  later  age,  it  proves 
the  same  of  all.  But  as  the  genuineness  of  that  portion  of  Isaiah  where 
the  passage  occurs,  and  of  Ezekiel  is  not  callea  in  question,  it  follows 
that  the  objection  has  no  force  as  alleged  against  the  genuineness  of 
Daniel. 

(c)  It  may  be  added,  that  on  the  supposition  that  there  is  no  allusion 
to  this  doctrine  in  any  of  the  prophets  that  lived  in  the  time  of  the  exile, 
or  before  it,  that  would  furnish  no  evidence  that  it  might  not  be  found 
in  a  book  written  by  Daniel.  The  belief  undoubtedly  sprang  up  at  som^ 
time  among;  the  Jews,  for  it  is  admitted  by  those  who  object  to  the  genu* 
ineness  of  i)aniel  on  this  account,  that  it  did  exist  in  the  time  in  whioh 
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they  allege  that  the  book  was  wtitten — ^in  the  time  of  Antioehas  Bpiph* 
anes ;  and  it  undoubtedly  somehow  gained  so  muoh  currency  among  the 
Jews  as  to  lay  the  foundation  of  the  peculiar  belief  of  the  Fharisees  on 
the  sulyect.  But  no  one  can  show  that  this  doctrine  could  not  haye  had  its 
origin  in  Daniel  himself;  or  that  he,  liying  in  the  time  of  the  exile,  mi^t 
not  haye  made  such  statements  on  the  subject,  as  to  lay  the  foundation 
for  the  general  belief  of  the  doctrine  in  later  times.  £yen  on  the  sup- 
position that  he  was  not  inspired,  this  might  haye  been ;  much  more  on 
the  supposition  that  he  was  inspired — for  he  was  one  of  the  latest  of  the 
prophets  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  one  of  those  who  were  most  eminently 
tayored  of  God.  In  itself  considered,  there  is  no  improbability  in  sup- 
posing that  God  might  haye  honoured  Daniel,  by  making  him  the  instru- 
ment of  first  distinctly  announcing  the  doctrines  of  the  resurrection  and 
the  future  iudgment  of  the  world. 

C.  A  third  objection,  from  the  alleged  reference  to  later  customs  and 
opinions  in  the  book  of  Daniel,  is  deriyed  from  the  fact  stated  in  ch. 
yi.  10,  that  Daniel  in  his  prayer  is  said  to  haye  turned  his  face  towards 
Jerusalem.  This  objection,  as  urged  by  Bertholdt  and  others,  is,  that 
the  custom  of  tumine  the  face  towards  Jerusalem  in  prayer,  was  one 
that  was  originated  aner  the  building  of  the  second  temple,  and  that  no 
traces  of  it  are  found  while  the  first  temple  was  standing.  It  is  ad- 
mitted indeed  that  the  custom  of  turning  the  face  towards  a  temple  or 
place  of  worship  preyailed  extensiyely  in  Oriental  countries — as  among 
the  Mohammedans  at  present — but  it  is  alleged  that  this  had  its  origin 
among  the  Jews  c^ier  the  captiyity,  and  auer  the  second  temple  was 
built.  It  is  further  added  that  it  is  improbable  that  Daniel  would  turn 
his  face  towards  Jerusalem  on  that  occasion,  for  the  city  and  temple  were 
destroyed,  and  the  Shekinah,  the  symbol  of  the  Diyine  presence  there, 
had  disappeared.    See  Bertholdt,  p.  30. 

To  this  objection,  the  following  remarks  may  be  made  in  reply : 

(1.)  The  custom  of  turning  uie  face  in  worship  towards  a  temple  or 
shrine,  was  one  that  existed  early  in  the  world,  and  has  preyailed  in 
almost  all  countries.  It  is  one  that  would  naturally  spring  up  eyen  if 
there  were  no  positiye  commands  on  the  subject,  for  this  would  seem  to 
be  demanded  by  respect  for  the  Gk)d  who  was  worshipped,  and  who  was 
supposed  to  haye  his  residence  in  a  particular  temple.  If  Jehoyah, 
therefore,  was  supposed  to  haye  his  dwelling  in  the  temple ;  if  the  sym- 
bols of  his  presence  were  belieyed  to  bo  Siere ;  if  that  was  his  house^ 
just  in  proportion  as  that  was  belieyed  would  the  custom  be  likely  to 
preyail  of  turning  the  face  towards  that  place  in  worship— just  as  we 
now  naturally  turn  the  face  towards  heayen,  which  we  regard  as  the  pecu- 
liar place  of  his  abode.  It  would  haye'  been  unnatural,  therefore,  if 
Daniel  had  not  turned  his  face  towards  Jerusalem  in  his  deyotions. 

(2.)  The  custom  is,  in  fact,  fai^spread  in  the  East,  and  goes  back  in  its 
origin  beyond  any  period  we  can  now  assicn  to  it.  It  prevails  everywhere 
among  the  Mohammedans;  it  was  found  by  Mungo  Park  among  the 
negroes  in  Africa;  (RosenmlUler  Morgenland,  iy.  361,)  and  it  maybe 
said  to  be  the  general  custom  of  the  £ast.  No  one  can  determine  its 
ori^n,  and  probably,  for  the  reason  aboye  stated,  it  existed  in  the  first 
periods  of  the  history  of  the  world. 

(3.)  The  custom  is  mentioned  in  the  Psalms  as  existing  h^ore  the 
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tfme  of  Darnel.  Thus  in  Pb.  t.  7,  "  As  for  me,  I  will  come  into  thy 
house  in  the  multitude  of  thy  mercy ;  and  in  thy  fear  will  I  worship 
toward  thy  holy  temple."  Ps.  cxxxviii.  2,  "  I  will  worship  toward  thy 
holy  temple,"  «c.  Comp.  Ps.  cxxi.  1.  So  Psalm  xxyiii.  2,  "  Hear  the 
voice  of  my  supplication — ^when  I  lift  up  my  hands  toward  thy  holy 
oracle." 

(4.)  The  custom  was  sanctioned  by  what  Solomon  said  at  the  dedica- 
tion of  the  temple.  In  his  prayer  on  that  occasion,  it  is  implied  that  the 
oustom  vxnild  prevail,  and  what  was  said  at  that  time  could  not  but 
be  regarded  as  giving  a  sanction  to  it.  Thus  in  the  prayer  offered  at 
the  dedication  of  the  temple,  he  seems  to  have  supposed  just  such  a  case 
as  that  before  us : — *'  If  they  sin  against  thee,  and  thou  be  angry  with 
them,  and  deliver  them  to  the  enemy,  so  that  they  carry  them  away  cap- 
tive into  the  land  of  the  enemy,  far  or  near ;  if  they  shall  bethink 
themselves  in  the  land  whither  they  were  carried  captives,  and  repent, 
and  pray  unto  thee  toward  their  land  which  thou,  gave.st  unto  their 
fathers,  the  city  which  thou  hast  chosen,  and  the  house  which  I  have 
built  for  thy  name,  then  hear  thou  their  prayer,"  &c.  1  Kings  viii.  44 — 
40.    Comp.  also  vs.  33,  35,  38,  44. 

(5.)  It  may  be  added  that  nothing  was  more  natural  than  for  Daniel 
to  do  this.  It  is  not  said  that  he  turned  his  face  toward  the  "  temple," 
but  toward  *'  Jerusalem."  It  was  true  that  the  temple  was  in  ruins ; 
true  that  the  ark  was  removed,  and  that  the  Shekinah  had  disappeared. 
It  was  true,  also,  that  Jerusalem  was  in  ruins.  But  it  is  to  be  remem- 
bered that  Jerusalem  had  been  long  regarded  as  the  city  of  God,  and  his 
dwelling-place  on  the  earth ;  that  this  was  the  place  where  his  worship 
had  been  celebrated  for  ages,  and  where  he  had  manifested  himself  by 
visible  symbols ;  that  this  was  the  place  where  the  ancestors  of  Daniel 
had  lived  and  worshipped,  and  where  he  believed  the  temple  of  God 
would  be  built  again,  and  where  God  would  again  dwell — ^a  place  sacred 
in  the  recollection  of  the  past,  and  in  the  anticipations  of  tlie  future — a 
place  where  Daniel  had  himself  been  taught  to  worship  God  when  a 
child,  and  where  he  anticipated  that  they  who  should  be  delivered  from 
the  long  captivity  would  again  offer  sacrifice  and  praise  ;  and  nothing, 
therefore,  was  more  natural  than  for  him  in  his  prayer  to  turn  his  face  to 
a  spot  hallowed  by  so  many  sacred  associations. 

p.  A  fourth  objection  designed  to  show  that  the  book  betrays  a  later 
origin  than  the  time  of  the  captivity  is,  that  Daniel  is  represented  (ch. 
vi.lO,)  as  entering  into  his  chamber,  or  "upper  room" — hrtpaioif — when 
he  prayed,  and  that  the  custom  of  setting  apart  a  chamber  in  a  house  for 
private  devotion,  sprang  up  in  a  later  age  among  the  Jews,  as  one  of  the 
results  of  formalism  and  ostentation  in  religion.    Bertholdt,  p.  30. 

In  regard  to  this  custom  among  the  later  Jews,  see  tho  Notes  on 
the  passage  referred  to.  But  there  are  two  remarks  to  be  iliade,  show- 
ing conclusively  that  this  objection  has  no  force : 

(a)  There  is  no  evidence  tiiat  it  was  such  an  **  upper  room" — ^ijrcpwcr— 
as  is  here  referred  to.  All  that  is  fairly  implied  in  the  word  in  this 
passage — n-Sj?  might  be  applied  to  any  house,  and  at  any  time.  It 
denotes,  indeed,  an  upper  room,  upper  story,  or  loft;  but  not  necessarily 
such  an  upper  room  as  was  built  by  the  Jews  in  later  times,  and  desig- 
nated by  the  word  W^^.    It  is  not  improbable  that  Daniel  would  retire 
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to  such  a  part  of  his  house  to  pray»  but  it  is  not  neotMaarily  iiii|dled  in 
this  word  that  the  chamber  reterred  to  had  been  specifically  constructed 
as  a  place  of  prayer. 

{b)  But  even  supposing  that  this  was  the  case,  it  is  impossible  to 
prove  that  such  a  custom  may  not  have  prevailed  in  the  time  of  the  cap- 
tivity. We  cannot  now  trace  the  origin  of  that  custom  among  the  Jews, 
and  though  it  undoubtedly  prevailed  in  a  later  ace,  yet  no  one  can  de* 
monstratc  that  it  did  not  exist  also  at  a  time  as  early  as  that  of  the  exile. 
Indeed,  there  is  some  evidence  that  it  did  prevail  at  an  earlier  period 
among  the  Hebrews.  Thus  in  2  Samuel  xviii.  33,  it  is  said  of  David  on 
the  death  of  Absalom,  '*  And  the  king  was  much  moved,  and  went  up  to 
the  chamber  over  the  gate,  and  wept,"  &c.  So  in  the  case  of  the  prophet 
Elijah,  during  his  residence  with  the  widow  of  Zkirephath,  an  upper 
chamber  or  loft  was  assigned  the  prophet,  1  Kings  xvii.  19,  called  **  a 
loft  where  he  abode" — rrhjp,  the  very  word  which  is  used  in  Daniel.  The 
same  word  occurs  again  in  Judges  iii.  20,  23,  24,  25,  in  such  case  ren- 
dered parlor,  and  referring  to  a  private  room  where  one  might  retire, 
and,  as  the  word  implies,  to  an  uj^er  room — doubtless  a  small  room  built 
on  the  flat  roof  of  the  house,  as  being  more  retired  and  cool.  And  again, 
in  2  Kings  i.  2,  it  is  said  of  Ahazian  that  "  he  fell  down  through  a  lat'- 
tice  in  his  mrper  chamber  that  was  in  Samaria."  And  again  in  2  Kings 
iv.  10,  the  Shunamitess  proposes  to  her  husband  to  make  for  the  prophet 
Elisha  "  a  little  chamber  on  the  wall" — ■>\'?"n:Sp  a  place  of  retirement 
for  him.  These  passages  show  that  the  custom  of  constructing  a  cham- 
ber or  upper  room  for  the  purpose  of  retirement  or  devotion  prevailed 
long  before  the  time  of  Daniel,  and,  therefore,  the  fact  that  he  is  repre- 
sented as  having  such  a  place  in  his  house  in  Babylon,  if  that  be  the  fact 
referred  to  here,  cannot  be  alleged  as  evidence  that  the  book  was  written 
at  a  later  period  than  the  captivity. 

E.  It  is  alleged  as  an  eviaence  that  the  book  was  written  at  a  period 
later  than  the  exile,  that  Daniel  is  represented  (in  the  same  passage,  ch. 
vi.  10,)  as  prajdng  three  times  a  day,  a  custom,  it  is  said,  which  origi- 
nated in  later  times. 

But  the  reply  to  this  is  obvious,  (a)  The  custom  of  praying  three 
times  a  day  in  sacred  devotion,  is  one  of  which  there  are  traces  in 
earlier  times.  Thus  the  Psalmist,  Ps.  Iv.  17,  "  Eveninc,  and  morning, 
and  at  noon,  will  I  pray  and  cry  aloud,  and  he  shall  hear  my  voice/' 
(6)  Daniel  may  have  had  such  a  custom  without  supposing  that  he 
derived  it  from  any  one.  (c)  These  are  the  natural  times  of  prayer ; 
times  that  devout  persons  will  be  likely  to  select  as  seasons  of  devotion ; 
tiie  morning,  when  one  just  enters  upon  the  duties  and  trials  of  the  day — 
when  it  is  appropriate  to  give  thanks  for  preservation,  and  to  ask  of  Uod 
that  he  will  guide,  direct  and  sustain  us;  the  evening,  when,  having 
finished  the  toils  of  the  day,  it  is  appropriate  to  render  thanksgiving, 
to  pray  for  the  remission  of  the  sins  ot  the  day,  and  to  seek  the  blessing 
and  protection  of  God  as  we  lie  down  to  rest ;  and  noon,  when  we  feel 
the  propriety  of  dividing  the  labours  of  the  day  by  aa  interval  of  rest 
and  devotion — thus  keeping  up,  amidst  the  cares  of  the  world,  the  life 
of  religion  in  tke  soul,  (d)  There  is  no  certain  evidence  that  this  be- 
came a  regular  and  settled  usage  in  later  times  among  the  Jews,  an^ 
more  than  that  it  was  of  a  former  age. 
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F.  It  18  alleged  that  what  is  said  in  oh  ir.  27,  of  the  ^caoy  of 
ahnsgiying  in  averting  the  judgments  of  Qod,  is  an  opinion  that  had  its 
origin  in  later  times,  and  proves  that  the  book  must  have  been  written 
at  a  period  subsequent  to  the  captivity.  The  passage  is,  **  Let  mj  coun- 
sel be  acceptable  unto  thee,  and  brake  o£f  thy  sins  by  righteousness,  and 
ikime  tTdquities  hy  showing  mercy  to  the  poor  ;  it  may  be  a  lengthening  of 
thy  tranquillity.''  This,  it  is  said,  could  have  been  written  only  at  a 
time  when  great  merit  was  attributed  to  almsgiving,  and  when  such 
acts,  it  was  supposed,  would  avert  divine  vengeance  from  the  guilty ; 

■4uid  this  opinion,  it  is  alleged,  sprang  up  at  a  penod  subsequent  to  the  cap- 
tivity. That  the  sentiment  here  adverted  to  prevailed  in  later  times, 
there  can  be  no  doubt;  but  there  is  no  proof  that  it  is  used  in  the  pas- 
sage before  us  in  the  sense  in  which  it  prevailed  in  the  time  when  the 
books  of  the  Apocrypha  were  written.  And,  in  reference  to  the  objec- 
tion here  urged,  all  that  is  necessary,  it  seems  to  me,  is  to  refer  to  the 
Notes  on  the  passage,  where  its  true  meaning  is  fully  considered.  The 
short  answer  is,  that  the  passage  does  not  teach  any  such  peculiar  doc- 
trine on  the  subject  of  almsgiving  as  prevailed  in  later  times  among  the 
Jews,  but  only  the  general  doctrine,  which  is  found  everywhere  in  the 
Bible,  and  which  accords  vnth  all  just  notions  on  the  subject,  that  if  a 
sinner  will  abandon  the  error  of  his  ways,  and  perform  acts  of  righteous- 
ness, it  will  conduce  to  his  happiness,  and  in  all  probability  to  the  length- 
ening out  of  his  days. 

G.  One  other  objection,  under  the  general  head  now  under  considera- 
tion, remains.  It  is  derived  from  what  are  called  the  ascetic  customs  re* 
ferred  to  in  the  book.  On  this  point  De  Wette  refers  to  ch.  i.  8 — 16,  as 
compared  with  2  Mocc.  v.  27,  and  with  the  Apocryphal  portion  of  the 
Book  of  Esther. 

In  regard  to  this  objection,  also,  perhaps  all  that  is  necessary  is  to 
refer  to  the  Notes  on  the  passage.  The  reason  which  Daniel  gave  for 
not  partaking  of  the  food  and  wine  furnished  by  the  kinc  of  Babylon,  is 
not  such  as  would  be  derived  from  any  ascetic  or  monastic  opinions,  but 
such  as  would  be  given  by  any  Jew  of  that  age  who  was  conscientious. 
It  was  "  that  he  might  not  defile  himself  with  the  portion  of  the  king's 
meat,  nor  with  the  wine  which  he  drank"  (ch.  i.  8) ;  that  is,  he  pur- 
posed to  keep  himself  clear  from  all  participation  in  idolatry,  and  to 
save  himself  from  the  temptations  to  which  one  would  be  exposed  if  he 
indulged  freely  in  the  luxuries  in  eating  and  drinking  which  were  prac- 
tised at  the  royal  table.  As  this  solution  explains  the  passage  on  prin- 
ciples that  would  be  like  to  influence  a  pious  Jew,  and  which  would  be 
proper  in  young  men  everywhere,  it  is  unnecessary  to  seek  any  other, 
and  improt>er  to  suppose  that  there  is  an  allusion  here  to  superstitious 
customs  which  prevailed  among  the  Jews  in  later  times. 

VI.  A  sixth  objection  to  the  authenticity  and  genuinene&i  of  the  Book, 
is  derived  from  the  place  assigned  it  in  the  canon.  This  objection  is 
urged  by  Bertholdt,  Bleek,  Eichhorn,  Kirms,  and  De  Wette,  and  is  sub- 
stantially this,  as  stated  by  Bertholdt.  It  is  well  known  that  the  Jews, 
in  the  time  when  the  Talmud  was  composed,  divided  their  sacred  books 
into  three  parts — the  Law,  the  Prophets,  and  the  Hagiography.  The 
latter  class  embraced  the  Psalms,  Job,  Proverbs,  Song  of  Solomon,  Ruth, 
Lamentations,  Ecclesiastes,  Esther,  Daniel,  Ezra,  Nehemiah,  and  the  two 
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books  of  tbe  GhronidM.    Tlus  dasnfication  also  ossted  in  the  time  of 

Jerome,  yrho  obtained  it  evidentlj  irom  the  Jews  in  Palestine.  The 
objection  is,  that  in  collecting  and  arranging  the  books  of  the  Old  Tee- 
tament,  DaDicl  was  assigned  to  this  latter  class,  and  was  not  placed 
among  the  Prophets.  The  book  professes  to  be,  in  a  ereat  part,  pro- 
phetical, and  if  genuine,  its  true  place,  it  is  argued,  would  be  among  the 
prophets ;  and,  it  is  said,  it  would  have  been  placed  in  that  class  if  it  had 
been  in  existence  at  the  time  when  the  collection  of  the  sacred  books 
was  made.  It  is  argued,  therefore,  that  it  must  have  had  a  later  origin, 
and  that  when  it  was  written  it  was  assigned  a  place  in  that  general  col'^ 
lection  of  writings  where  all  those  books  were  arranged  which  could  not 
be  placed  with  either  of  the  other  classes.  This  objection  is  summarily 
stated  by  Prof.  Stuart  (Critical  History  and  Defence  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment Canon,  p.  266.)  in  the  following  words :  "  The  argument  runs 
thus :  *  No  reason  can  be  assigned,  except  the  IcUeness  of  the  composi- 
tion, why  Daniel  and  the  Chronicles  should  be  placed  among  the  Kethu- 
bim  or  Hagiography,  since  the  first  belongs  to  the  class  of  me  later  pro- 
phets, and  the  second,  like  Samuel,  Kings,  etc.,  to  the  class  of  the  former 
prophets.  The  fact,  then,  that  Daniel  and  the  Chronicles  are  joined  with 
the  Kethubim,  shows  that  thev  were  written  after  the  second  class  of 
the  scriptural  books,  viz.  the  Prophets,  was  fully  defined  and  completed. 
Now,  as  this  class  comprises  Hag^,  Zechariah,  and  Malachi,  so  we 
have  conclusive  evidence  that  Darnel  and  Chronicles  must  have  been 
composed,  or  at  all  events  introduced  into  the  canon,  at  a  period  sub- 
sequent to  Nehemiah  and  Malachi,  which  was  about  430 — 420,  B.  C  " 

In  reference  to  this  objection,  perhaps  all  that  would  be  necessary  for 
me  would  be  to  refer  to  the  very  fidl  and  satisfactory  argument  of  Prof. 
Stuart  on  the  Canon  in  the  work  just  named,  {  9 — 13,  pp.  214 — ^298.  A 
few  remarks,  however,  on  two  or  three  points,  seem  to  be  demanded  to 
show  the  results  which  have  been  searched  by  a  careful  investigation  of 
the  subiect,  and  how  entirely  without  foundation  is  the  objection. 

A.  Ihe  objection,  then,  takes  for  granted  the  following  things,  which 
it  is  impossible  now  to  prove  :  (1.)  That  the  division  of  me  books  of  the 
Old  Testament  found  in  the  Talmud,  and  prevailing  among  the  Jews  in 
the  time  of  Jerome,  in  which  Daniel  is  placed  in  the  third  class,  the 
Kethubim  or  Hagiography,  is  the  ancient  and  original  division ;  for  if 
this  is  not  so,  then  Daniel  may  have  been  placed  among  the  prophets, 
and  of  course  the  objection  would  not  then  exist  There  is  the  strongest 
reason  to  believe  that  this  was  not  the  arrangement  that  prevailed  at  an 
earlier  period,  but  that  it  was  made  long  after  the  time,  of  Josephus. 
At  any  rate  it  cannot  be  proved  to  have  been  the  original  arrangement. 
(2.)  It  takes  for  ^ranted  that  the  main  reason  for  inserting  Daniel  and 
the  books  of  the  Chronicles  in  the  Hagiography  was  the  v^ctU  origin  of 
these  books,  or  the  &ct  that  they  were  composed  afier  the  second  class-— 
the  prophets — was  completed  and  collected  together;  for  the  whole 
weight  of  the  objection  rests  on  this.  If  any  of  these  books  in  the  Hagi- 
ography were  in  fact  written  at  an  earlier  period  than  some  in  the  second 
class— the  Prophets,  or  if  any  other  reason  existed  for  referring  them  to 
the  class  of  the  Hagiograghy  than  the  lateness  of  their  composition,  then 
the  objection  would  have  no  force.  But  this  difficulty  of  itself  would  be 
fatal  to  the  objection,  for  there  is  every  reason  to  suppose  that  the  iatd* 
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0608  of  the  compositioii  was  not  the  reason  why  these  books  were  j^aoed 
in  the  Hagiography,  and  that  this  was  never  supposed  or  implied  by  those 
who  made  the  arrangement.  For,  not  to  speak  of  the  Book  of  Job,  which 
is  found  in  that  class,  and  which  is  probably  one  of  the  oldest  compo- 
sitions in  the  Bible,  if  not  the  very  oldest,  what  shall  we  say  of  the 
Psalms,  and  the  Book  of  Proverbs,  and  the  Book  of  Ecclesiastes,  and  the 
Canticles,  which  are  also  found  in  that  class  ?  Assuredly  it  could  not 
have  been  pretended  that  these  writings  belonged  to  the  Maccabean  age, 
and  that  they  were  inserted  in  the  Hagiography  because  they  were  sup- 
posed to  have  had  a  later  origin  than  the  Prophets ;  for,  in  all  ages,  the 
Jews  have  regarded  the  Book  of  Proverbs,  the  Book  of  Ecclesiastes,  and 
the  Canticles,  as  the  genuine  production  of  Solomon.  Why  then  were  * 
they  put  into  the  Haeiography  —  for  there  the  Psalms,  and  the  Book  of 
Proverbs,  and  Ecclesiastes,  and  the  Sone  of  Solomon,  have  alwaj[s  been, 
in  every  triplex  division  of  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament  which  has 
ever  been  made?  (3.)  The  objection  takes  for  granted  that  the  two 
classes,  the  Prophets  and  the  Hagiography,  have  beien  fixed  and  uniform, 
like  the  first,  the  Law,  as  to  the  number  of  books,  in  each  ever  since  the 
division  was  made ;  that  the  same  number  of  books,  and  the  same  arrange- 
ment^ has  been  found  which  existed  in  the  time  of  Josephus ;  and  that  no 
causes  have  ever  operated  since  to  produce  a  change  in  the  arrangement ; 
for  if  this  is  not  so  it  would  be  fatal  to  the  objection.  But  this  can  never 
be  shown  to  be  true.  Indeed,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the 
contrary  is  true,  and  if  it  cannot  be  demonstrated  to  be  true,  the  objec- 
tion is  without  force.    But, 

B.  There  are  strong  positive  arguments  to  show  that  the  fact  that 
Daniel,  in  the  later  divisions  of  the  Hebrew  books,  is  placed  in  the  list  of 
the  Hagiography  or  Kethubim,  is  no  argument  ag^nst  the  genuineness 
and  authenticity  of  the  book. 

(1.)  There  is  every  presumption  that  in  the  earliest  arrangement  of 
the  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  the  book  of  Daniel,  with  several  that 
now  occupy  the  same  place  in  the  Talmudical  arrangement,  was  ranked 
with  the  second  class  —  the  Prophets.  This  presumption  is  founded, 
mainly,  on  what  is  said  of  the  mvision  of  the  books  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment by  Josephus.  It  is  true  that  he  has  not  enumerated  the  books  of 
the  Old  Testament,  but  he  has  mentioned  the  division  of  the  books  in  his 
time,  and,  of  course,  in  earlier  times,  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  it  morally 
certain  that  Daniel  was  not  in  the  third  class,  but  in  the  second  class  — 
the  Prophets.  His  account  of  this  division  (Against  Apion,  b.  1,  J  8)  is 
as  follows :  **  We  have  not  a  countless  number  of  books,  discordant  and 
arranged  against  each  other,  but  only  two  and  twenty  books,  containing  the 
history  of  every  age,  which  are  justly  accredited  as  divine  [the  old  editions 
of  Josephus  read  merely,  *  which  are  justly  accredited* — S«ia  (divine) 
comes  from  Eusebius'  translation  of  Josephus,  in  Ecc.  Hist.  iii.  10] ;  and  of 
these  five  belong  to  Moses,  which  contain  both  the  laws  and  the  history 
of  the  generations  of  men  until  his  death.  This  period  lacks  but  little  of 
3000  years.  From  the  detith  of  Moses,  moreover,  until  the  reign  of 
Artaxerxes,  king  of  the  Persians  after  Xerxes,  the  prophets  who  fol* 
lowed  Moses  have  described  the  things  which  were  done  during  the  a^ 
of  each  one  respectively,  in  thirteen  books.  The  remaining  four  contain 
hymns  to  God  and  rules  of  life  for  men.  From  the  time  of  Artaxerzei« 
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moreorer,  till  imr  pfesent  period,  all  occurrences  have  been  written  down  ; 
but  they  are  not  regardea  as  entitled  to  the  like  credit  with  those  which 
precede  tiiem,  because  there  was  no  certain  succession  of  prophets.  Fact 
nas  shown  what  confidence  we  place  in  our  own  writings,  ror  although  so 
many  ages  have  passed  away,  no  one  has  dared  to  add  to  th^n,  nor  to 
take  anything  from  them,  nor  to  make  alterations.  In  all  Jews  it  is  im- 
planted, even  from  their  birtii,  to  regard  them  as  being  the  InstructionB 
of  God,  and  to  abide  steadfastly  by  them,  and  if  it  be  necessary  to  die 
gladly  for  them.'^    Prof.  Stuarrs  translation,  ut  supra,  pp.  430,  431. 

Now,  in  this  extract  from  Josephus,  stating  the  number  and  order  of 
the  sacred  books  in  his  time,  it  is  necessarily  implied  that  the  Book  of 
Daniel  was  then  included  in  the  second  part,  or  among  the  "  Prophets.'^ 
For  (a)  it  is  clear  that  it  was  not  in  the  third  division,  or  the  Hagio^ 
raphy.  Of  that  division  Josephus  says,  "  The  remaining  four  contain 
hymns  to  God,  and  rules  of  life  for  men."  Now  we  are  not  able  to 
determine  with  exact  certainty,  indeed,  what  these  four  books  were,  for 
Josephu4  has  not  mentioned  their  names,  but  we  can  determine  with 
certainty  that  Daniel  was  not  of  the  number,  for  his  book  does  not  come 
under  the  description  of  "  hymns  to  God,"  or  "  rules  of  life  for  men."  If 
we  cannot^  therefore,  make  out  what  these  books  were,  the  argument 
would  be  complete  on  that  point;  but  although  Josephus  has  not 
enumerated  them,  they  can  be  made  out  with  a  good  decree  of  proba- 
bility. That  the  "  hymns  to  God"  would  embrace  the  Psmms  there  can 
be  no  doubt ;  and  there  can  be  as  little  doubt  that  in  the  books  contain- 
ing "  rules  of  life  for  men,"  the  Proverbs  would  be  included.  The  other 
books  that  would  more  properly  come  under  this  designation  than  any 
other,  are  Ecdesiastes  and  the  Song  of  Solomon,  (see  the  full  evidence  <» 
this  in  Prof.  Stuart,  ut  supra,  pp.  &6-264) ;  at  all  events  it  is  clear  that 
Daniel  would  not  be  included  in  that  number.  (6)  There  is  evidence, 
then,  that  Daniel  was  included  at  that  time  in  the  second  division— -that 
of  the  Prophets.  Josephus  says  that  that  division  comprised  '*  thirteen 
books,"  and  that  Daniel  was  included  amone  them  is  evident  from  the 
rank  which  Josephus  civcs  to  him  as  one  of  the  greatest  of  the  prophets. 
Thus  he  says  of  him  (Ant.  b.  x.  ch.  xi.),  "  He  was  so  happy  as  to  have 
strange  revelations  made  to  him,  and  those  as  to  one  of  the  greatest  of 
the  prophets ;  insomuch  that  while  he  was  alive  he  had  the  esteem  and 
applause  both  of  kings  and  of  the  multitude ;  and  now  he  is  dead  he 
retains  a  remembrance  that  vrill  never  fail.  For  the  several  books  that 
he  wrote  and  left  behind  him  are  still  read  by  us  till  this  time,  and  from 
them  we  believe  that  he  conversed  with  God ;  for  he  not  only  prophesied 
of  future  events,  as  did  the  other  prophets,  but  he  also  determined  the 
time  of  their  accomplishment.  And  wnile  prophets  used  to  foretell  mis- 
fortunes, and  on  that  account  were  disagreeable  both  to  the  kings  and 
the  multitude,  Daniel  was  to  them  a  prophet  of  eood  things,  and  this  to 
such  a  degree,  that,  by  the  agreeable  nature  of  his  predictions,  he  pro- 
cured the  good-will  of  all  men ;  and  by  the  accomplishment  of  them  he 
procured  the  belief  of  their  truth,  and  the  opinion  of  a  sort  of  divinity 
for  himself  among  the  multitude.  Ho  also  wrote  and  lefb  behind  him 
what  evinced  the  accuracy,  and  an  undeniable  veracity  of,  his  predictions." 
From  this  it  is  clear  that  Josephus  regarded  Daniel  as  worthy  to  be 
ranked  among  the  greatest  of  the  prophets,  and  that  he  considered  his 
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writingB  as  ^oi^t^  ^  ^  classed  with  those  of  the  other  eminent  prophets 
sf  his  country.  This  is  such  language  as  would  be  used  in  speaking  ol 
sny  ancient  prophet ;  and,  as  we  haye  seen  l^at  the  Book  of  Daniel  could 
not  haye  been  of  the  number  mentioned  by  him  in  the  third  class — 
'*  those  containing  hymns  to  Qod  and  rules  of  life  for  men" — ^it  follows 
tiiat  it  must  haye  been  ranked  by  Josephus  in  the  second  diyision— ^lal 
of  the  prophets.  It  does  not  seem  easy  to  suppose  that  there  oould  be 
olearer  proof  than  this,  short  of  direct  affirmation.  The  proof  that  he 
regarded  Daniel  as  belonging  to  this  division  of  the  books,  is  as  clear  as 
can  be  made  out  from  his  writings  in  fovor  of  Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  or 
EzekieL 

(2.)  If  Daniel  had  this  rank  in  the  time  of  Josephus,  then  it  would 
ibllow  that  in  the  division  of  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  as  referred 
to  by  the  Saviour  (Luke  xxiv.  44),  he  must  have  had  this  rank  also. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Josephus  expresses  not  his  ovrn  private 
judgment  in  the  matter,  but  the  prevailing  opinion  of  his  countrymen  on 
the  subject  Josephus  was  bom  A.  D.  §7,  and  consequcntiy  he  must 
have  uttered  what  was  the  general  sentiment  in  the  time  of  the  Saviour 
and  the  aposUes — for  it  cannot  be  supposed  that  any  change  had  occurred 
in  that  short  time  among  the  Jews,  by  which  Daniel  had  l^n  transferred 
from  the  third  division  to  the  second.  If  any  change  had  occurred  in  the 
arrangement  of  the  books,  it  would  have  been,  for  reasons  which  are  ob- 
vious, just  the  reverse — since  the  predictions  of  Daniel  were  at  this  time 
much  relied  on  by  Christians,  in  their  arguments  i^ainst  the  Jews,  to 
prove  that  Jesus  was  the  Messiah.  We  may  regard  it  as  morally  cer^ 
tain,  therefore,  that  in  the  time  of  the  Saviour,  Daniel  was  ranked  among 
the  prophets.  It  may  be  added  here,  also,  that  if  Daniel  had  this  rank 
in  the  estimation  of  Josephus,  it  may  be  presumed  that  he  had  the  same 
rank  when  the  division  of  the  sacred  books  is  referred  to  in  the  only 
other  two  instances  among  the  Jews,  previous  to  the  composition  of  the 
Talmud.  In  both  these  cases  there  is  mention  of  the  triplex  division ;  in 
neither  are  the  ncrnies  of  the  books  recorded.  One  occurs  in  the  "  Pro- 
logue of  the  Wisdom  of  Jesus,  the  Son  of  Sirach,"  in  the  Apocrypha. 
This  Proloeue  was  probably  vnitten  about  130  B.  C. ;  the  book  itself 

Srobably  about  180  B.C.  In  this  Prologue  the  writer  mentions  the 
ivisions  of  the  sacred  books  three  times  in  this  manner :  **  Since  so  many 
and  important  things  have  been  imparted  to  us  by  the  LaWy  the  Prophets^ 
and  other  {works']  of  the  like  kind  which  have  followed,  for  which  one 
must  needs  praise  Israel  on  account  of  learning  and  wisdom ;  and  inas- 
much as  not  only  those  who  read  ought  to  be  well-informed,  but  those 
who  are  devoted  to  leamine,  should  be  able  to  profit,  both  in  the  way  of 
speakine  and  writing,  such  as  are  foreigners,  my  grandfather,  Jesus, 
havine  devoted  himself  very  much  to  the  reading  of  the  Law,  the  Prophets, 
and  the  other  hooks  of  his  country,  and  having  acquired  a  great  degree  of 
experience  in  these  things,  was  himself  led  on  to  compose  something  per- 
tamin^  to  instruction  and  wisdom,  so  that  those  desirous  of  learning, 
being  m  possession  of  these  things,  might  grow  much  more  by  a  life  con- 
formed to  the  law.  Ye  are  invited,  therefore,  vrith  good  will,  and  strict 
attention,  to  make  the  perusal,  and  to  take  notice  whenever  we  may  seem 
to  lack  ability,  in  respect  to  any  of  the  words  which  we  have  labored  to 
translate.    Not  only  so,  but  the  Law  itself,  and  the  Prophets,  amd  the  rs- 


mainmg  bocke^  ezUlnt  no  mall  diveraitj  lunong  tbemselTes  as  to  tiw 
modes  of  expression.'' 

The  other  reference  of  the  same  kind  occurs  in  Philo  Judaens.  He 
flourished  about  A.  D.  40,  and  in  praising  a  contemplative  life,  and  giving 
examples  of  it,  he  comes  at  last  to  the  TherapejtU<t,  or  Essenes,  and  in 
speaking  of  Uieir  devotional  practices,  he  uses  ibis  language :  '*  In  every 
house  is  a  sanctuary,  which  is  called  sacred  place  or  monaalcry,  in  which, 
beine  alone,  they  perform  the  mysteries  of  a  holy  life;  introducing 
nothmg  into  it,  neither  drink,  nor  bread-corn,  nor  any  of  the  other  things 
which  are  necessary  for  the  wants  of  the  body,  but  the  Laws,  and  Oror 
cles  predicted  by  the  prophets,  and  Hymns  and  other  wriiings,  by  which 
knowledge  and  piety  are  increased  o^  perfected,"  There  can  be  no 
reasonable  doubt  that  precisely  the  same  division  of  the  books  of  the  Old 
Testament  is  referred  to  in  each  of  these  cases  which  is  mentioned  by 
Josephus.  If  so,  then  Daniel  was  at  that  time  reckoned  among  the 
Prophets. 

(3.)  He  certainly  had  this  rank  among  the  early  Christians,  alike  in 
their  estimation  of  him,  and  in  the  order  of  the  sacred  books.  It  happens, 
that  although  Josephus,  the  son  of  Sirach,  and  Philo  have  given  no 
list  of  the  names  and  order  of  the  sacred  books,  yet  the  eariy  Christians 
have,  and  from  these  lists  it  is  easy  to  ascertain  the  rank  which  they 
assigned  to  DanieL  **  Melito  places  Daniel  amone  the  Prophets,  and 
before  EzekieL  The  same  does  Origen.  The  Councu  of  Laodicea  places 
Daniel  next  after  Ezekiel,  and,  of  course,  aim>ng  the  Prophets.  The 
same  do  the  Canones  ApostoL,  Cjrrill  of  Jerusalem,  Gregory  Nazianzen, 
Athanasius,  Synopsis  Scripturse  in  Athan.  The  Council  of  Hippo,  like 
Melito  and  Origen,  place  it  before  Ezekiel,  as  also  does  Hilai^;  and 
Rufinus  places  it  next  after  Ezekiel.  Jeronie  alone,  in  giving  an 
account  of  the  Rabbinical  usage  in  his  day,  puts  Daniel  among  the 
Haeiograpby ;  and  after  it  he  puts  Chronicles,  Ezra  (with  Nehemiah) 
and  Esther."  Prof.  Stuart,  ut  supra,  p.  284.*  The  Talmud  thus  stands 
alone,  with  the  exception  of  Jerome,  in  placing  Daniel  among  the  books 
constituting  the  Hagiography ;  and  Jerome,  in  doing  this,  merely  gives 
an  account  of  what  was  customary  in  his  time  among  the  Jewish 
Rabbins,  without  expressing  any  opinion  of  his  own  on  the  subject. 
These  testimonies  are  sufficient  to  show  that  Daniel  was  never  placed  in 
the  division  composing  the  Hagiography,  so  far  as  can  be  proved  by  the 
Son  of  Sirach,  by  Philo,  by  tlosephus,  by  the  Jews  in  the  time  of  the 
Saviour,  or  by  the  Christian  writers  of  the  first  four  centuries ;  and,  of 
course,  until  it  can  be  demonstrated  that  he  was  thus  classified,  this  ob- 
jection must  fall  to  the  ground.    But, 

(4.)  The  fact  that  Daniel  occupied  this  place  in  the- divisions  made  of 
the  books  by  the  later  Jews,  can  be  accounted  for  in  a  way  perfectly  con 
sistent  with  the  supposition  that  he  wrote  at  the  time  when  the  book  is 
oommonly  believed  to  have  been  composed.    For, 

(a)  The  reason  which  they  themselves  give  for  this  arrangement  is, 
not  that  his  writings  were  of  later  date,  but  some  fiuiciftd  view  whidi 
they  had  about  the  degrees  of  inspiration  of  the  prophets.  They  say  that 
the  Books  of  Moses  take  the  precedence  above  all  others,  because  God 

•  Th«  lifts  of  the  books,  u  given  hf  these  writers  and  connells,  msy  be  seen  ftt  length  li 
9io<:  Stow^  ut  sopn,  Appoidiz,  pp.  481'-M3. 
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q^ake  with  bim  mouth  to  month ;  that  the  prophets  who  oame  after  him, 
were  such  as,  whether  sleeping  or  waking  when  they  reeeived  reyelatioiw, 
were  deprived  of  all  the  use  of  their  senses,  and  were  spoken  to  by  a 
voice,  or  saw  prophetic  visions  in  ecstac^ ;  and  that  the  third  and  lowest 
class  of  writers  were  those  who,  preservmg  the  use  of  their  senses,  spake 
like  other  men,  and  yet  in  such  a  way  that,  although  not  favoured  with 
dreams  or  visions  in  ecstacy,  they  still  peroeived  a  divine  influence  resting 
upon  them,  at  whose  suggestion  they  spake  or  wrote  what  they  made 
public.  For  the  proof  of  this,  see  Prof.  Stuart,  ut  supra,  p.  269.  Agree* 
ably  to  this  fancitul  opinion,  they  made  the  arrangements  of  the  sacred 
books  which  is  found  in  the  Talmud,  and  on  this  principle  they  placed 
Daniel  in  the  list  of  the  Hagjography.  But  assuredfy  this  fanciful 
opinion,  and  the  mistake  of  the  Jews  consequent  on  it,  can  be  no  reason 
for  supposing  that  the  Book  of  Daniel  was  written  in  the  time  of  the 
Maccabees;  and  especially  as  they  who  made  this  arrangement  never 
pretended  this,  and  never  could  have  made  the  arrangement  on  this 
ground.     And, 

(b)  There  is  great  reason  for  supposing,  after  all,  that  Daniel  was  not 
assigned  to  the  place  which  he  has  m  the  Talmudic  divisions  of  the  sacred 
books,  on  the  eround  that  he  was  properly  classed  there,  even  on  their 
arbitrary  and  fanciful  opinion  as  to  the  degrees  of  inspiration  among  the 
prophets,  but  because,  in  the  disputes  between  Christians  and  Jews 
about  the  Messiah,  in  the  first  three  and  a  half  centuries,  the  Jews  felt 
themselves  to  be  so  pressed  by  the  prediction  in  Dan.  iz.  respecting  the 
seventy  weeks,  that  they  sought  to  give  the  book  a  lower  place  than  it 
had  occupied  before,  ana  thus  to  remove  it  somewhat  from  an  association 
with  the  other  prophets,  and  to  diminish  the  force  of  the  argument  in 
proof  that  Jesus  of  Nazareth  was  the  Christ. 

(5.)  To  all  this  it  may  be  added,  that  it  would  have  been  impossible  to 
have  foisted  a  book  into  the  canon  that  was  composed  in  the  tmie  of  the 
Maccabees,  and  that  was  not  regarded  as  of  divine  inspiration.  We  have, 
as  above,  the  express  testimony  of  Josephus,  that  for  some  four  hundred 
years  before  his  time  they  had  no  prophets  who  wrote  inspired  books,  or 
who  could  be  regarded  as  sacred  writers.  The  canon,  according  to  him, 
was  closed  at  the  time  of  Artaxerxes,  and  afterward  they  had  books  in 
which  "  all  occurrenoes  were  written  down,  but  these  were  not  regarded 
as  of  like  credit  with  those  that  preceded  them,  because  there  was  no 
certain  succession  of  prophets."  That  is,  the  canon  of  inspired  books 
was  then  closed,  in  the  apprehension  of  the  Jews,  or  they  had  a  definite 
number  which  they  regarded  as  of  divine  origin,  and  as  distinguished 
from  all  others. 

Now,  supposing  this  to  have  been,  as  no  doubt  it  was,  a  prevailing 
opinion  among  the  Jews,  it  would  have  been  impossible  to  have  foisted 
in  a  book  written  in  the  time  of  the  Maccabees  —  or  af^r  the  time  of 
Antiochus  Epiphanes,  as  the  objection  supposes  the  Book  of  Daniel  to 
have  been  —  m  such  a  way  that  it  would  be  regarded  as  entitled  to  a 
place  among  the  sacred  writings.  If  this  book  was  written  at  that 
time,  it  must  have  been  known  that  it  was  not  the  genuine  production  of 
the  Daniel  of  the  captivity,  and  by  whom  could  it  be  introduced  into  the 
canon  ?  On  what  pretence  could  it  be  done  ?  What  claim  could  have 
been  urged  for  a  spurious  book  of  tiiis  kind  to  a  plaee  by  the  side  of 
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Isaiah  and  Ezekiel  ?  It  ia  well  known  that  the  Hebrews  have  been,  in  aQ 
ages,  most  careful  of  their  sacred  books ;  that  they  have  transcribed 
them  with  the  greatest  possible  attention ;  that  they  have  counted  the 
words  and  the  letters;  that  they  have  marked  and  preserved  every 
variety,  irregularity,  and  anomaly,  even  every  unusual  shape  and 
position  of  a  letter  in  the  manuscript;  and  it  may  be  asked  with  em- 
phasis, in  what  way  it  would  be  possible  to  introduce  a  book  which  was 
known  and  admitted  to  be  spurious, —  a  book  falsely  ascribed  to  one  who 
was  said  to  have  lived  long  before — among  those  which  they  regarded  as 
of  divine  origin,  and  whose  purity  they  guarded  with  so  much  care? 
Scarcely  any  greater  literary  absurdity  can  be  imagined  than  this. 

VII.  A  seventh  objection  which  has  been  urged  to  the  genuineness  of 
the  Book  of  Daniel,  is  derived  from  the  silence  of  the  Son  of  Sirach  in 
regard  to  it.  This  objection  is  urged  by  De  Wette,  Bleek,  Eichhorn, 
Kirms,  and  Bretschneider,  and  is  substantiallv  this :  —  that  in  the  Book 
of  Ecclesiasticus  (ch.  zlix.),  the  author  of  that  book,  Jesus,  the  Son 
of  Sirach,  undertakes  to  give  a  list  of  the  personages  in  the  Jewish 
histoiy  who  had  been  eminent  for  virtue,  piety,  and  patriotism; 
and  that  the  circumstances  of  the  case  are  such  that  it  is  to  be  pre- 
sumed that  if  he  had  known  anything  of  Daniel  and  his  writings,  he 
would  have  been  mentioned  among  them.  Thus  he  mentions  David, 
Hezekiah,  Josiah,  Jeremiah,  Ezekiel,  the  Twelve  Prophets,  Zorobabel, 
Jesus  the  son  of  Josedec,  Nehemiah,  Enoch,  Joseph,  Shem,  Seth,  and 
Adam.  The  particular  point,  however,  of  the  objection  seems  to  bo,  that 
he  mentions  men  who  were  eminent  in  securing  the  return  of  the  He- 
brews to  their  own  country,  as  Nehemiah  and  Zorobabel,  and  that  if 
Daniel  had  lived  then  in  Babylon,  and  had  had  the  important  agency  in 
effecting  the  return  of  the  captives  which  is  ascribed  to  him  in  this  book, 
or  had  had  the  influence  at  the  court  of  Persia  attributed  to  him,  it  is  un- 
accountable that  his  name  was  not  mentioned. 

To  this  objection  we  may  rej)ly :  (1.)  That  the  argumerUum  a  sileniio 
is  admitted  not  to  be  a  conclusive  kind  of  reasoning.  So  long  as  there 
may  have  been  other  reasons  why  the  name  was  omitted  in  such  a  list,  it 
is  unfair  and  inconclusive  to  infer  that  he  had  not  then  an  existence,  or 
that  there  was  no  such  man.  It  is  necessary,  in  order  that  this  reason- 
ing should  have  any  force,  to  show  that  this  is  the  ordt/  cause  which 
could  have  led  to  this  omission,  or  that  this  alone  could  account  for  it. 
But  it  is  easy  to  conceive  that  there  may  have  been  many  reasons  why 
the  name  was  omitted  in  this  rapid  enumeration,  consistently  with 
the  belief  that  Daniel  then  lived  m  Babylon,  and  that  he  occupied 
the  position,  and  rendered  the  services,  which  it  may  be  supposed 
from  the  account  in  this  book,  he  would  render.  In  such  a  rapid 
enumeration  it  cannot  be  supposed  that  the  writer  mentioned  all  the 
eminent  men  among  the  Hebrews,  and  therefore  it  is  in  no  way  remark- 
able that  the  name  of  Daniel  should  have  been  omitted.  This  is  con- 
ceded even  by  Kirms.  See  his  work,  Commentatio  Historico-Critica,  &^., 
p.  9.  (2.)  The  objection,  if  of  any  value,  would  prove  that  no  such 
person  as  Daniel  existed  at  that  time,  or  even  at  any  time  previous  to 
the  age  of  the  Son  of  Sirach ;  for  he  did  not  mention  these  persons  as 
authors  of  books,  but  as  eminent  persons — as  distinguished  not  by  their 
wrUinga,  but  by  their  lives.    But  the  existence  of  Daniel,  as  a' historical 
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penon&^y  is  as  clear  as  that  of  any  of  the  eminent  men  mentioned  in 
HiQ  Jewish  history,  and  is  even  conceded  hy  the  objectors  themselves. 
See  2  1  of  this  Introduction.  (3.)  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Son  of  Sirach 
has  omitted  the  names  of  others  whom  he  would  be  at  least  as  likely  to 
refer  to  as  the  name  of  Daniel.  He  has  wholly  omitted  the  name  of 
Ezra.  Would  not  his  agency  be  as  likely  to  occur  to  such  a  writer  as 
that  of  Daniel?  He  has  omitted  the  names  of  Mordecai  and  Esther — 
personages  whose  agency  would  be  as  likely  to  be  remembered  in 
Buch  a  connection  as  that  of  DanieL  He  has  omitted  also  the  whole 
of  the  Minor  Prophets;  for  the  passage  in  ch.  xlix.  10,  which  in  the 
oommon  version  makes  mention  of  them,  is  shown  by  Bretschneider 
{in  loc,)  to  be  clearly  spurious,  it  having  been  copied  verbatim  from  ch. 
xlvL  12,  with  merely  the  substitution  of  me  words  **  the  twelve  prophets" 
for  the  word  "  their.''  See  Pro£  Stuart,  Com.  p.  463.  How  can  such 
an  omission  be  accounted  for  if  the  objection  derived  from  the  omission 
of  the  name  of  Daniel  has  any  force  ?  And  if  the  mere  silence  of  the  Son 
of  Sirach  be  allowed  to  be  an  argument  against  the  existence  of  pro- 
minent persons  in  the  Jewish  history,  and  &q  genuineness  of  tiie  books 
which  tneywrote,  who  will  determine  the  limit  to  which  the  objection 
will  go  ?  How  small  a  portion  of  the  patriarchs  and  prophets ;  how  small 
a  portion  of  the  writings  of  the  Old  Testament,  would  be  spared  I  And, 
after  all,  why  should  so  much  weight  be  allowed  to  the  mere  silence  of 
tiie  Son  of  Sirach  —  an  author  comparatively  unknown — as  to  set  aside 
the  positive  testimony  of  all  antiquity,  and  change  the  faith  of  the 
world?  ^ 

i  8.  CONTINUATION  OP  THE  AKGUMENT  FOR  THE  GENtHNENESS 
AND  AUTHENTICITY  OF  THE  BOOK  OF  DANIEL. 

B.  JPonHve  Proofs  of  its  Genuineness  and  AvUienticUy, 

Having  thus  examined  at  length  the  objections  which  have  been  made 
to  the  genuineness  and  authenticity  of  the  Book  of  Daniel,  I  proceed 
now  to  notice  the  positive  proofs  that  it  was  written  at  the  time  when  it 
is  alleged  to  have  been,  and  by  the  author  whose  name  it  bears.  This 
need  not  detain  us  long ;  for  if  the  objections  which  are  made  to  the 
genuineness  of  the  book  are  not  well  founded,  there  will  be  litUe  diffi- 
culty in  showing  that  the  common  sentiment  in  the  church  in  regard  to 
its  authorship  and  authenticity  is  correct.  It  has  undeniably  for  a  long 
time  had  a  place  in  the  sacred  canon;  it  has  been  received  by  the 
Christian  church  at  all  times  as  a  sacred  book,  on  the  same  level  with 
the  other  inspired  books ;  it  has  had  a  place  among  the  books  regarded 
by  the  Jews  as  inspired,  and  if  it  cannot  be  displaced  from  the  position 
which  it  has  so  long  occupied,  the  conclusion  would  seem  to  be  fair 
that  that  is  its  proper  position.  We  have  seen,  in  the  previous  dis- 
cussisn,  that  it  was  ranked  b^  Josephus  among  the  prophetic  books ;  that 
it  was  held  in  high  estimation  among  the  Jows  as  one  of  their  sacred 
books ;  that  the  canon  of  Scripture  was  closed  some  four  hundred  years 
before  the  time  of  the  Saviour,  and  that,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  it 
would  have  been  impossible  to  foist  a  book  of  doubtful  origin,  or  an 
•^Jmowled^d  fiction,  into  that  canon  in  a  later  age. 

In  looking  now  at  the  positive  evidence  of  the  genuineness  and 
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canonical  anthoritj  of  the  book,  the  only  points  that  are  really  necessary 
to  be  made  out  are  two :  —  that  it  is  the  work  of  one  author,  and  that 
that  author  was  the  Daniel  of  the  captivity.  If  these  two  points  can  be 
established,  its  right  to  a  place  in  the  canon  will  be  easily  aemonstrated* 
My  object,  then,  will  be  to  establish  these  two  points,  and  then  to  show 
how,  if  these  points  are  admitted,  it  follows  that  the  book  is  inspired, 
and  has  a  right  to  a  place  in  the  canon. 

I.  It  is  the  work  of  one  author.  That  is,  it  is  not  made  up  of  frag- 
ments from  different  hands,  and  composed  at  different  times.  It  is  a 
book  by  itself,  every  part  of  which  is  entitled  to  credit  if  any  part 
of  it  is,  and  entitled  to  the  same  credit  on  the  ground  of  being  the  com- 
position of  the  same  author. 

The  evidence  of  this  lies  in  such  circumstances  as  the  following : — 

(1.)  It  is  apparent  on  the  face  of  the  book  that  the  design  is  to  repre- 
sent it  as  the  production  of  one  author.  If  the  book  is  a  forgery,  thi« 
was  no  doubt  the  intention  of  its  author ;  if  it  is  genuine,  it  was  of  course 
the  design.  No  one,  on  reading  the  book,  it  is  presumed,  could  fail  to 
perceive  that  the  design  of  the  author  was  to  leave  the  impression  that  it 
IS  the  work  of  one  hand,  and  that  it  was  intended  to  represent  what 
occurred  in  the  lifetime  of  one  man,  and  that  one  man  had  committed  it 
to  writing.  This  is  apparent,  because  the  same  name  occurs  throughout; 
because  there  is  substantially  one  scries  of  transactions ;  because  the 
transactions  are  referred  to  as  occurring  in  one  place  —  Babylon;  and 
because  the  same  languages,  customs,  usages,  and  times,  are  referred  to. 
All  the  internal  marks  which  can  go  to  demonstrate  that  any  work  is  by  one 
hatid  would  be  found  to  be  applicable  to  this ;  and  all  the  external  marks 
will  be  found  also  to  agree  wiui  this  supposition. 

There  are  two  things,  indeed,  to  be  aamitted,  which  have  been  relied 
on  by  some,  to  prove  that  the  work  is  the  composition  of  different 
authors. 

(a)  The  one  is,  that  it  is  divided  into  two  parts : — the  one  (ch.  i.-vi.),  in 
the  main  historical ;  the  other  (ch.  vii.-xii.),  in  the  main  propheticaL 
But  this  is  no  argument  against  the  identity  of  the  authorsliip,  for  the 
same  intermingling  of  history  with  prophecy  occurs  in  most  or  the  pro- 
phetic books ;  and  it  is  no  objection  tnat  these  occur  in  separate  con- 
tinuous portions  instead  of  being  irregularly  intermingled.  In  fact,  the 
same  thing  occurs  in  Isaiah,  where  the  first  part  (ch.  i.-xxxix.)  is  made 
up,  in  a  considerable  degree,  of  historic  allusions  mingled  with  prophesy ; 
and  where  the  second  part  (ch.  xL-lxvi.)  is  wholly  prophetic  Besides, 
any  one  must  admit  that  on  the  supposition  that  Daniel  ^  as  the  sole 
author  of  the  book,  nothing  would  be  more  natural  than  this  ve.'y  arrange- 
ment What  objection  could  there  be  to  the  supposition  that  one  part 
of  his  book  might  relate  to  historic  incidents  mainly — though  even  these 
have  a  strong  prophetic  character  —  and  that  the  other  should  be  com- 
posed of  prophecies  ?  What  would  there  be  in  his  condition  or  character 
that  would  rorbid  such  a  supposition  ? 

{b)  The  other  circumstance  is,  that,  between  these  two  parts,  there  is 
a  change  in  the  person  of  the  writer — that  in  the  first  portion  (ch.  i.-vi.), 
he  uses  the  third  person  when  speaking  of  Daniel,  ana  in  the  other  (cb^ 
vii.-zii.),  the  first  person.  This  is,  in  the  main,  true,  though  it  is  true 
also  that  in  the  second  part  the  third  person  is  sometimes  used  when 
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flpeakine  jf  himself,  ch.  Tii.  1,  z.  1.  But  in  regard  to  this,  it  may  be 
Obsenrea,  (1.)  that  it  is  no  uncommon  thing  for  an  author  to  speak  of 
himself  in  the  third  person.  This  is  uniformly  done  by  Caesar  in  his ' 
Commentaries,  and  this  fact  is  never  urged  now  as  an  argument  against 
the  genuineness  of  his  -work.  (2.)  This  is  often  done  by  the  prophets. 
See  isa.  ii.  1,  yii.  3,  xiii.  1 ;  Ezek.  i.  3.  So  Uosea,  throughout  the  first 
chapter  of  his  book,  speaks  uniformly  of  himself  in  the  third  person,  and 
in  chs.  ii.  and  iii.  in  the  first  person ;  and  so  Amos,  ch.  vii.  1,  2,  4,  5, 
7,  8,  speaks  of  himself  in  the  first  person,  and  again,  ts.  12,  14,  in  the 
third  person.  It  may  be  added,  that  it  is  the  uniform  method,  also,  of  the 
Evangelist  John  to  speak  of  himself  in  the  third  person ;  and,  in  fact,  this 
18  so  common  in  authors  that  it  can  constitute  no  argument  against  the 
genuineness  of  any  particular  book. 

It  may  be  observed,  also,  that,  in  ^neral,  those  who  have  denied  the 
genuineness  and  authenticity  of  the  Book  of  Daniel,  have  admitted  that 
it  is  the  work  of  one  author.  This  is  expressly  admitted  by  Lengerke, 
p.  ci.,  who  says,  "  The  identity  of  the  author  appears  from  the  uniformity 
of  the  plan,  and  the  relations  which  the  different  parts  bear  to  each  other; 
^at  the  historical  and  prophetic  parts  are  related  to  each  other ;  that 
there  is  a  certain  uniform  gradation  ^Stufenfolge)  of  the  oracles  from  the 
uncertain  to  the  certain ;  Siat  there  is  a  remarkable  similarity  of  ideas, 
images,  and  forms  of  speech ;  and  that  in  the  respective  parts  of  the  Ile- 
brew  and  Chaldee,  there  is  great  similarity  of  stvle."  The  same  opinion 
is  maintained  by  Dereser,  Gesenius,  Bleek,  De  Wette,  Kirms,  Hoffmann, 
and  Hengstenberg ;  though  nearly  all  of  these  authors  suppose  that  it 
was  written  in  the  time  of  the  Maccabees.  Thev  admit,  however,  that  it 
is  the  work  of  a  single  author.  Ilichhom  and  Bertholdt  appear  to  have 
been  the  only  authors  of  distinction  who  have  denied  it. 

^2.)  The  identity  of  the  book  appears  from  the  manner  in  which  it  is 
written  in  respect  to  lanfi;uage.  We  have  already  seen  that  a  part  of  it 
is  written  in  Hebrew,  and  a  part  in  Chaldee.  From  the  be^innin  ji;  to  ch. 
ii.  4,  it  is  Hebrew ;  then  from  ch.  ii.  4,  to  the 


» the  end  of  ch.  vii.  it  is  Chaldee, 
and  the  remainder  (ch.  viii.-xii.)  is  Hebrew.  Now,  it  may  be  admitted, 
that  if  the  historical  part  (ch.  i.-vi.)  had  been  wholly  in  either  of  these 
langua^s,  and  the  prophetical  part  (ch.  vii.-zii.)  had  been  wholly  in  the 
other,  it  might  have  constituted  a  plausible  argument  against  the 
identity  of  the  book.  But  the  present  arrangement  is  one  that  furnishes 
no  such  argument.  It  cannot  well  be  conceived  that  if  the  work 
were  the  production  of  two  authors,  one  would  begin  his  portion  in  one 
language  and  end  it  in  another,  and  that  the  other  woula  just  reverse 
the  process  in  regard  to  languages.  Such  an  arrangement  would  not  be 
likely  to  occur  in  two  independent  compositions  professedly  treating  of  the 
game  general  subjects,  and  intended  to  be  palmed  off  as  the  work  of  one 
author.  As  it  is,  the  arrangement  is  natural,  and  easy  to  be  accounted 
for ;  but  the  other  supposition  would  imply  an  artifice  in  composition 
which  would  not  be  likely  to  occur,  and  which  would  be  wholly  unn^ces- 
•ary  for  anjr  purpose  which  can  be  imagined. 

(3.)  The  identity  of  the  book  appears  from  the  fact  that  it  refers  to  the 
same  series  of  subjects  ;  that  the  same  great  design  is  pursued  through 
Che  whole.  Thus  in  the  two  parts,  though  the  first  is  mainly  historical, 
end  the  last  prophetical,  there  is  a  remarkable  parallelism  between  the 
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prediotiOBfl  in  ch.  ii  and  in  oh.  vii.  The  Bame  great  series  of  eTents  ia 
referred  to,  though  in  different  forms ;  and  so  throughout  the  book,  as 
remarked  above  m  the  quotation  from  Lengerke,  we  meet  with  the  same 
ideas,  the  same  modes  of  speech,  the  same  symbols,  the  same  imagery, 
the  operation  of  the  same  mind,  and  the  manifestation  of  the  same  cha- 
racter in  the  authors.  The  Daniel  of  the  first  part  is  the  Daniel  of  the 
last ;  and,  in  this  respect,  the  similarity  is  so  great  as  to  leave  the  irre- 
sistible impression  on  the  mind  that  he  is  the  personage  of  the  whole 
book,  and  that  his  own  hand  is  apparent  throughout. 

(4.)  The  identity  of  the  book  appears  from  the  fact  that  the  objectionfl 
made  to  it  pertain  alike  to  everv  pEirt  of  it,  and  in  reference  to  the  dif- 
ferent parts  are  substantially  the  same.  By  referring  to  the  olgections 
which  have,  in  the  previous  section,  been  examined  at  length,  it  will  be 
seen  that  they  all  suppose  the  identity  of  the  book,  or  Uiat  thej  are 
drawn  from  the  book  considered  as  a  whole,  and  not  from  any  particular 
part.  Whatever  difficulty  there  is  in  regard  to  the  book  pertains  to  it  as 
a  whole,  and  difficulties  of  precisely  the  same  kind  lie  scattered  through 
the  entire  volume.  This  fact  proves  that  the  book  has  such  an  identity 
as  appertains  to  one  and  the  same  author ;  and  this  fact  would  not  be 
likely  to  occur  in  a  book  that  was  made  up  of  the  productions  of  different 
authors. 

(5.)  It  may  be  added,  that  whenever  Daniel  is  spoken  of  by  Josephus, 
by  the  Saviour,  or  by  the  early  Christian  writers,  it  is  always  done  as  if 
the  book  was  the  production  of  one  author.  Just  such  language  is  used 
as  would  be  used  on  the  supposition  that  the  book  is  the  composition 
of  one  man ;  nor  is  there  an  intimation  that  there  were  two  Daniels,  or 
that  there  was  even  any  doubt  about  the  identity  of  the  authorship. 

The  fact  that  the  Book  of  Daniel  is  the  production  of  one  author,  may 
be  regarded  as  established.  Indeed,  there  is  no  ancient  work  concerning 
which  the  evidence  is  more  direct  and  clear. 

II.  The  second  point  to  be  made  out  is,  that  the  author  was  the 
Daniel  of  the  captivity.  The  evidences  on  this  point  will  be  adduced  in 
the  order,  not  of  time,  but  of  what  seems  due  to  them  in  value  and  im- 
portance. 

(I.)  I  refer,  first,  to  the  testimony  of  the  writer  himself.  In  chs.  vii. 
28,  viii.  2,  15,  27,  iz.  2,  x.  1,  xii.  5,  the  writer  speaks  of  himself  as 
"I Daniel;**  that  is,  the  same  Daniel  whose  history  is  given  in  ch.  i. 
This  cannot  be,  indeed,  regarded  as  conclusive  evidence ;  for  the  forger 
of  a  book  might  insert  the  name  of  another  person  as  the  author, 
and  be  constant  in  maintaining  it  to  be  so.  All  tnat  is  affirmed  is,  that 
this  is  prima  facie  evidence,  and  is  good  evidence  until  it  is  set  aside 
by  substantial  reasons.  We  assume  this  in  regard  to  any  book,  and 
the  evidence  should  be  admitted  unless  there  are  satisfactory  reasons  for 
supposing  that  the  name  is  assumed  for  purposes  of  deception.  It  cannot 
be  aoubted  that  the  book  bears  on  its  face  the  appearaTtce  and  the  daim 
of  having  been  vnritten  by  the  Daniel  of  the  captivity,  and  that,  in  this 
respect,  it  is  altogether  such  as  it  would  be  on  that  supposition.  There 
is  certainly  an  air  of  simplicity,  honesty,  and  sincerity  about  it  which  we 
expect  to  find  in  a  genuine  production. 

(2.)  I  refer,  secondly,  to  the  fact  that  the  Book  of  Daniel  was  reeeived 
into  we  oanon  o'  the  Old  Testament  as  an  authentic  work  of  the  Daniel 
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.of  the  oaptiTi4u»  and  m  entitled  to  a  plaoe  among  the  iniqpired  books  of 

Scripture. 

(a)  It  has  been  shown  above,  that  the  Canon  of  Scripture  was  re- 
garded as  complete  long  before  the  time  of  the  Maccabees;  or  that, 
according  to  the  testimony  of  Josephus,  there  were  three  classes  of  books 
among  the  Hebrews,  all  regarded  as  sctcred  books,  and  all,  in  this  respect, 
differing  from  certain  otner  books  which  they  had,  as  containing  the 
record  of  affairs  subsequent  to  the  time  of  Artazerxes.  These  classes  of 
books  were  known  as  the  Law,  the  Prophets,  and  the  "  Kethubim" — the 
**  other  writings,"  or  the  **  Hagiography ;"  and  these  books  t<^ther  con 
stituted  what,  in  the  New  Testament,  are  called  the  Scripturen,  or  Scrip 
ture :  the  Scripture  in  Matt.  xii.  10,  xv.  28 ;  Luke  iv.  21 ;  John  ii.  22,  vii 
38,  42,  X.  35,  xix.  37  ;  Rom.  iv.  3,  ix.  17 ;  Gal.  iii.  8,  22 ;  2  Tim.  iii.  16 
1  Pet.  ii.  6 ;  2  Pet.  i.  20 ;  the  Scriptures  in  Matt.  xxi.  42,  xxii.  29,  xxvi. 
54;  Luke  xxiv.27,  32,  45;  John  v.  39;  Acts  xvii.  2,  11,  xviii.  24,  28; 
Rom.  i.  2,  XV.  4,  xvi.  26 ;  1  Cor.  xv.  3,  4;  2  Tim.  iii.  15 ;  2  Pet  iii.  16. 
These  constituted  a  collection  of  writings  which  were  distinct  from  all 
others,  and  the  use  of  the  word  Scripture^  or  Scriptures,  at  once  suggested 
them,  and  no  others,  to  the  mind. 

(6)  The  Book  of  Daniel  was  found  in  thai  list  of  writings,  and  would 
be  suggested  by  that  term  as  belonging  to  the  general  collection.  That 
is,  in  order  to  adduce  his  authority,  or  to  mention  a  prophecy  in  that  book, 
it  would  be  done  as  readily  as  a  part  of  the  Scriptures,  and  would  be  as 
well  understood,  as  in  quoting  a  declaration  of  Moses  or  Isaiah.  This  is 
apparent  (1)  from  the  fact  seen  above,  that  Josephus  must  have  regarded 
Daniel  as  having  a  rank  among  the  prophets ;  and  (2),  mainly,  from  the 
fact  that  Daniel  has  always^  from  the  earliest  knowledge  whicn  we  have 
of  the  book,  had  a  place  in  the  canon.  The  book  has  never,  so  far  as  we 
have  any  knowledge,  been  placed  among  the  Apocryphal  writings.  It 
was  evidently  regarded  by  Josephus,  speaking  the  common  sentiment  of 
his  countrymen,  as  having  a  place  in  the  canonical  writings ;  it  was  cer- 
tainly so  regarded  by  the  authors  of  the  Talmud,  though  they  assigned 
it  a  place  in  the  third  division,  or  Kethubim ;  it  is  expressrr  so  men- 
tioned by  Jerome,  by  Melito,  Bishop  of  Sardis  (A.  D.  170),  by  Origen,  by 
the  Council  of  Laodicea  (A.  D.  360-364),  by  Cyrill  of  Jerusalem  (A.  D. 
350),  bv  Gregory  Nazianzen  (A.  D.  370),  by  Athanasius  of  Alexandria 
(A.  D.  326),  and  by  the  author  of  the  Synopsis  Scripturfls  Sacrae,  who 
lived  in  the  time  of  Athanasius.  See  Prof.  Stuart  on  the  Old  Testament. 
Appendix,  From  that  time  onward  it  is  needless  to  show  that  the  Book 
of  Daniel  has  always  had  a  place  in  tie  canon  of  Scripture,  and  been  re- 
garded as  on  a  level  with  the  other  writings  of  the  sacred  volume. 
Indeed,  it  has  never  had,  so  far  as  we  have  any  historical  information, 
any  other  place  than  that,  but  wherever  known,  and  wherever  men- 
tioned, it  has  always  been  as  a  portion  of  the  sacred  writings. 

(c)  It  is  morally  certain  that  it  could  not  have  been  introduced  into 
that  canon  if  it  was  the  work  of  a  later  age,  and  if  it  was  not  believed,  at 
the  time  when  the  canon  of  the  Old  Testament  was  completed,  or  when 
the  books  of  the  Old  Testament  were  collected  and  arranged,  by  whom- 
Boever  this  was  done,  to  have  been  the  genuine  work  of  Daniel.  Thig 
point  has  been  considered  already.  The  Jews  were  the  most  cautious  of 
all  people  in  regard  to  their  sacred  books,  and  at  an  early,  period  of  theif 
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history  the  contending  seete  of  the  Pharisees  and  Saddncees  arose,  and 
from  the  very  nature  of  their  opinions,  and  the  vigilance  of  the  one 
against  the  other,  it  was  impossible  that  a  book  could  be  introduced 
into  the  sacred  canon  which  was  not  uniyersally  regarded  as  genuine  and 
authentic.  The  exact  period,  indeed,  when  these  sects  arose  has  not 
been  determined,  and  cannot  now  be ;  but  it  is  put  beyond  a  doubt  that  it 
was  before  the  time  of  the  Maccabees.  Josephus  first  mentions  them 
(Ant.  xiii.  6,  9)  under  the  hieh-priest  Jonathan  (B.  C.  159-144) ;  but  he 
mentions  them,  together  wim  Uie  Essenes,  as  sects  already  fiiUy  and 
definitely  formed.  Winer  thinks  that  the  spirit  of  Judaism,  soon  after 
the  return  from  the  exile,  gave  rise  to  a  feeling  which  led  to  the  formar 
tion  of  the  party  of  the  Pharisees ;  and  that  this  very  naturally  called  forth 
an  opposition  which  embodied  itself  in  the  party  of  the  Sadducees.  In  the 
time  of  John  Hyrcanus,  nephew  of  Judas  Maccabseus,  Josephus  speaks 
of  the  Pharisees  as  haying  such  influence  with  the  common  people  that 
"  they  would  be  believed  even  if  they  uttered  anything  against  the  King  or 
high-priest."  The  Sadducees  were  always  oppos^  to  tiiem;  always 
watched  all  their  movements,  opinions,  and  aims,  with  jealousy ;  always 
contended  with  them  for  power,  and  always  embodied  in  their  own  ranks 
no  small  part  of  the  learning,  the  wealth,  and  the  influence  of  the  nation. 
The  main  subject  of  division  between  them  was  one  that  pertains  to  the 
yery  point  before  us.  It  was  not  the  question  about  the  existence  of 
angel  or  spirit,  or  the  quesUon  of  predestination,  as  has  been  sometimes 
Maid,  but  It  was  tohether  the  Scriptures  are  to  he  regarded  as  the  only  rtde 
cfJuUh  and  practice.  The  Pharisees  insisted  on  the  authority  of  trap 
€ution,  and  clamied  that  the  oral  or  unwritten  law  was  of  equal  authorifgr 
with  the  written ;  while  the  Sadducees  rejected  all  traditions  and  ord^ 
nances  of  men  not  expressly  sanctioned  by  the  Scriptures.  So  Josephus 
says  expressly :  '*  Their  custom  was,  to  regard  notbine  except  the  Laws 
[that  is,  the  written  Laws  —  the  Old  Testament] ;  for  tney  reckon  it  as  a 
virtue  to  dispute  against  the  doctors  in  favor  of  the  wisdom  {ooiplai)  which 
thejr  follow.'*  Ant.  xviii.  1,  4.  Again,  in  Ant.  xviii.  10,  6,  he  says, 
"  The  Pharisees  inculcated  many  rules  upon  the  people,  received  from 
the  fathers,  which  are  not  written  in  the  Law  of  Moses ;  and  on  this 
account  the  sect  of  the  Sadducees  reject  them,  alleging  that  those  things 
are  to  be  regarded  as  rules  which  are  written"  [in  the  Scriptures],  **  but 
that  the  tramtions  of  the  fathers  are  not  to  be  observed."  * 

The  rise  of  these  contending  sects  must,  at  all  events,  be  referred  to  a 
time  which  preceded  the  Maccabees  —  the  time  when  it  is  pretended  by 
objectors  that  the  Book  of  Daniel  was  composed.  But  the  moment  when 
these  two  parties  were  formed,  the  extent  of  the  Jewish  Scriptures  was, 
of  course,  a  matter  that  was  fully  and  permanently  decided.  It  is  im- 
possible to  suppose  that  the  Sadducees  would  concede  to  their  antagonists 
the  right  to  introduce  new  books  into  the  Cfuion,  or  that  a  new  book  could 
be  introduced  without  producing  controversy.  This  would  have  been 
giving  up  the  very  point  in  dispute.  No  book  could  be  introduced,  or 
could  be  recognised  as  entitled  to  a  place  there,  which  was  not  acknow- 
ledged by  both  parties  as  having  been  written  by  a  true  prophet,  and  as 
being  believed  to  be  divinely  inspired.  If  the  Book  of  Daniel,  then, 
was  the  work  of  that  aee,  and  was  falsely  attributed  to  the  Daniel  of  the 
•Kile,  it  is  impossible  that  it  could  have  been  introduced  into  the  canon. 
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(fl)  It  may  be  asked,  in  additioD,  why,  if  the  Book  of  Daniel  was 
written  in  the  time  of  the  Maccabees,  and  was  then  introduced  into  the 
canon,  the  Book  of  Ecclesiasticns,  and  other  books  of  the  Apocrypha, 
were  not  also  introduced  ?  If  the  book  of  Daniel  was  spurious,  what  was 
there  that  should  entitle  that  to  a  place  in  the  canon  which  could  not  haTe 
been  urged  in  favor  of  the  *'  Book  of  Wisdom,"  or  of  some  of  the  other 
books  of  the  Apocrypha  ?  Yet  these  books  never  found  a  place  in  the 
canon,  and  were  never  regarded  as  belonging  to  it ;  and  there  was,  there- 
fore, some  reason  why  Daniel  had  a  place  there  which  could  not  be 
applied  to  th^.  The  only  reason  must  have  been  that  the  Book  of 
iMniel  was  regarded  as  the  genuine  work  of  the  Daniel  of  the  exile,  and 
therefore  written  by  a  prophet  before  the  times  of  inspiration  ceased. 

(3.)  I  refer,  third,  in  proof  of  the  genuineness  and  authenticity  of  the 
Book  of  Daniel,  to  the  New  Testament 

Daniel  is  €xpre9dy  mentioned  in  the  New  Testament  but  once,  and 
tiiat  is  b^  the  Saviour,  in  Matt.  xxiv.  15,  and  in  the  parallel  passage  in 
Mark  xiii.  14.  In  the  former  passage  the  Saviour  says,  "When  ^e, 
therefore,  shall  see  the  abomination  of  desolation,  spoken  of  by  Daniel 
the  prophet,  stand  in  the  holy  place  (whoso  readeth  let  him  understand), 
then  let  them  which  be  in  Judea  flee  into  the  mountains.'^  In  the  latter 
place— the  same  passage  reported  by  another  writer — **  But  when  ye  shall 
■ee  the  abomination  of  desolation  spoken  of  bv  Daniel  the  prophet, 
standing  where  it  ousht  not  (let  him  that  readeth  understand),  then  let 
them  which  be  in  Judea,"  ke. 

These,  it  must  be  admitted,  are  the  onl^  places  in  the  New  Testament 
where  Daniel  is  directly  quoted,  though  it  cannot  be  denied  that  there 
are  others  which  seem  to  imply  that  the  book  was  known,  and  that  it 
was  intended  to  be  referred  to.  Gomp.  the  argument  in  Hengstenber^ 
Anthentie  des  Daniel,  pp.  273-277.  The  passages  of  this  nature  referred 
to  by  De  Wette,  {  255,  ^,  and  commonly  relied  on,  are  the  following :— 
1  Peter  i.  10,  seq.  Compared  with  Daniel  xiL  8,  seq. 
2The6s.ii.3.  "  "       viL  8, 25. 

1  Cor.  vi.  2.  "  "       vii.  22. 

Heb.xL33.  "  «       vi. 

In  regard  to  these  passages,  however,  it  may  be  doubted  of  some  of 
them  (2  Thess.  ii.  3, 1  Cor.  vi.  2)  whether  there  is  in  them  any  designed 
allusion  to  any  prophet  of  the  Old  Testament ;  and  of  1  Pet.  i.  10,  that 
the  allusion  is  so  general  that  it  cannot  be  demonstrated  that  Peter  had 
his  eye  on  Daniel  rather  than  on  the  other  prophets,  or  that  he  neces- 
sarily included  Daniel  in  the  number ;  and  of  the  other  passage  (Heb. 
zi.  33,  ("  Stopped  the  mouths  of  lions"),  that,  from  anything  that  appears 
in  the  passage,  it  cannot  be  demonstrated  that  Paul  meant  to  refer  to 
Daniel,  or,  if  he  did,  all  that  is  there  implied  may  have  been  founded  on 
a  traditionary  report  of  Daniel,  and  it  cannot  be  adduced  as  proof  that 
he  meant  to  refer  to  the  Booh  of  Daniel.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  there 
is,  in  some  respects,  a  very  strong  resembhince  between  the  Book  of 
Daniel  and  the  Book  of  Revelation,  and  that  the  Book  of  Daniel  was 
&miliar  to  the  author  of  the  Apocalypse,  but  still,  as  Daniel  is  not  ex- 
pressly quoted  or  referred  to,  it  cannot  be  demonstrated  with  certainty 
that  John  meant  to  recognise  the  book  as  inspired.  The  ar^ument»  then^ 
tests  mainly,  if  not  ezoMsiTely,  on  the  testimony  of  tiie  Sayioor. 
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And  here  it  is  proper  to  aaj  that,  in  this  ooontry,  we  mar  lay  o«t  of 
fiew,  as  not  worthy  of  attention,  the  remark  of  De  Wette,  that  "  Christ 
neither  vxndd  (vx)UU)  nor  could  (konnte),  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  be 
n  critical  atUhcrity."  {  255,  (3).  In  this  argument  it  must  be  assumed, 
that  if  a  book  of  the  Old  Testament  can  be  shown  to  have  his  sanction, 
it  is  to  be  regarded  as  belonging  to  the  inspired  canon.  Or,  to  state  the 
pro{>osition  in  a  form  which  cannot,  on  any  account,  be  regarded  as  ob- 
jectionable, the  point  of  inquiry  is,  to  ascertain  whether  Christ  did,  or 
did  not,  regard  tne  Book  of  Daniel  as  belonging  to  this  canon  of  the 
inspired  writings,  and  as  coming  within  the  class  which  he,  in  John 
T.  d9,  and  elsewnere  <^ls  '*  the  Scriptures/' 

Now,  in  regard  to  this  reference  to  Daniel  by  the  Sayiour,  considered 
as  an  argument  for  the  genuineness  and  authenticity  of  the  book,  the 
following  remarks  may  be  made : — 

(a)  There  is  a  distinct  recognition  of  Daniel  as  a  historical  personage-^ 
as  a  man.  This  is  plain  on  the  face  of  the  quotation — ^for  he  refers  to  him 
as  he  would  to  Moses,  Isaiah,  or  Jeremiah.  No  one  can  believe  that  he 
regarded  Daniel  as  a  fictitious  or  fabulous  personaee,  or  that,  in  this 
respect,  he  meant  to  speak  of  him  as  different  from  the  most  eminent  of 
the  ancient  prophets.  Indeed,  in  aU  the  doubts  that  have  been  expressed 
about  the  genuineness  of  the  Book  of  Daniel,  it  has  never  beeu  main- 
tained that  the  Lord  Jesus  did  not  mean  to  be  understood  as  referring  to 
Daniel  as  a  real  historical  personage. 

(b)  He  refers  to  him  as  a  prophet :  "  When  ye  shall  see  the  abomina- 
tion of  desolation,  spoken  of  by  Daniel,  the  prophet"^'**  »p^ro».  This 
word  he  uses  evidently,  in  its  ordinary  sigrnincation,  as  meaning  one  who 
predicted  future  events,  and  as  entitled  to  a  rank  among  the  true 
prophets.  It  is  the  veryword  which  Josephus,  in  a  passage  quoted  above, 
employs  in  relation  to  Daniel,  and  is  manifestly  used  in  the  same  sense. 
The  &kviour  assigns  him  no  inferior  place  among  the  prophets ;  regards 
him  as  having  uttered  a  true  prediction,  or  a  pr^iction  which  was  to  be 
fulfilled  at  a  period  subsequent  to  the  time  when  he  was  then  speaking ; 
and  refers  to  nim,  in  this  respect,  as  he  would  have  done  to  any  one  of 
the  ancient  inspired  writers. 

(c)  He  refers  to  him  as  the  author  of  a  bookf  and,  by  his  manner  of 
speaking  of  him,  and  by  the  quotation  which  he  makes,  gives  his  sanction 
to  some  well-known  book  of  which  he  regarded  Daniel  as  the  author. 
This,  which  if  true  settles  the  question  about  the  testimony  of  the 
Saviour,  is  apparent  from  the  folio winjg  considerations :  (I.)  From  the 
very  use  of  the  word  prophet  here.  It  is  evident,  on  the  fkce  of  the  pas- 
sage, that  he  refers  to  him  in  the  use  of  this  word,  not  as  having  spoken 
the  prediction,  but  as  bavins  recorded  it ;  that  the  language  is  used  as  it 
would  have  been  of  any  other  of  the  *'  prophets,"  or  of  those  who  had 
this  appeUation  because  they  had  made  a  record  predicting  future  events. 
It  is  clear  that  the  word  among  the  Jews  had  so  far  a  technical  significa- 
tion, that  this  would  at  once  be  suggested  on  its  use.  (2)  Because  he 
quotes  the  language  found  in  the  Book  of  Daniel — fiUKvytia  rUt  kpt^^atiat^ 
This  very  phrase  occurs  in  the  Greek  transition,  in  ch.  xiL  11,  and  a 
similar  expression— /5^»yi««  «3r  tptp^^twr — occurs  in  ch.  ix.  27;  and 
another  similar  expression— ^^vy/>«  4^*'"f>cM*'*— ooours  in  ch.  xi.  31.  The 
phrase,  therefore,  may  be  reg^irded  u  beUmgiog  to  Daniel,  not  only  by 
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the  express  mentioii  of  his  name,  but  bj  the  fact  that  it  does  not 
elsewhere  occur  in  the  sacred  Scriptures.  (3.)  The  same  thing  is 
apparent  from  the  parenthetical  expression,  "  Whoso  readeth,  let 
hmi  understand/'  The  point  of  this  remark  is  in  the  word  *'  readeth^* 
as  referring  to  some  written  record.  There  has  been,  indeed,  much 
difference  of  opinion  in  regard  to  this  phrase,  whether  it  is  to  be 
oonsidered  as  the  command  of  the  Saviour  that  they  who  read  the  words 
of  Daniel  should  pay  attention  to  its  meaning;  or  whether  it  is  the 
remark  of  the  evangelist,  designed  to  call  attention  to  the  meaning  of 
the  prophecy,  and  to  the  words  of  the  Saviour.  In  my  Notes  on  the  pas- 
sage in  Matt.  xxiv.  15,  the  opinion  is  expressed  that  these  are  the  words 
of  the  evangelist.  It  is  proper  now  to  say,  that  on  a  more  careful  con- 
sideralion  of  that  passage  this  seems  to  me  to  be  very  doubtful ;  but 
whether  correct  or  not,  it  would  only  vary  the  force  of  the  argument  by 
making  Matthew  the  speaker  instead  of  tbe  Saviour.  It  would  still  be 
an  inspired  testimony  that,  at  the  time  when  Matthew  wrote,  there  was 
a  book  which  was  understood  to  be  the  production  of  Daniel,  and  that  it 
was  the  intention  of  the  evangelist  to  rank  him  among  the  prophets,  and 
to  call  particular  attention  to  what  he  had  written.  The  interpretation 
of  the  parenthesis,  it  must  be  admitted,  however,  is  so  uncertain  that  no 
argument  can  be  founded  on  it  to  denonstrate  that  Christ  meant  to  call 
attention  to  the  words  of  Daniel ;  but  the  passage  does  prove  that  such 
words  to  be  "r€ad"were  found  in  the  Dook,  and  that  in  order  to 
determine  their  exact  sense  there  was  need  of  close  attention.  Olshausen 
agrees  with  the  interpretation  of  the  parenthesis  expressed  in  my  Notes 
on  Matthew,  regarding  it  as  the  declaration  of  the  evangelist.  The  older 
expositors  generally  regard  the  parenthesis  as  the  words  of  the  Saviour ; 
more  recent  ones  generally  as  the  words  of  the  evangelist.  The  former 
opinion  is  defended  by  Hengstenberg.     Authen.  pp.  &9,  260. 

Whichever  interpretation  is  adopted,  it  seems  clear,  from  the  above 
remarks,  that  the  Saviour  meant  to  refer  to  Daniel  as  a  real  historical 
personage,  and  to  a  well-known  book  bearing  his  name,  as  a  genuine  pro- 
duction of  the  Daniel  of  the  exile.  If  so,  then  the  testimony  of  Christ  i« 
expressly  in  favor  of  its  canonical  authority. 

(4.)  I  refer,  fourth,  in  proof  of  the  genuineness  and  authenticity  of  the 
book,  or  in  proof  that  it  was  written  by  the  Daniel  of  the  captivity,  to  the 
fact  that  it  had  an  existence  before  the  times  of  the  Maccabees,  and  was  re- 
ferred to  then  as  among  the  books  having  a  divine  authority.  This  might, 
indeed,  be  regarded  as  already  demonstrated,  if  it  had  a  place  in  the  Canon 
of  Scripture,  as  I  have  endeavoured  to  show  that  it  had ;  but  there  is  other 
proof  of  this  that  will  go  further  to  confirm  the  point.  It  will  be  recol- 
lected that  one  of  the  main  positions  of  those  who  deny  its  genuineness 
is,  that  it  was  written  in  the  time  of  the  Maccabees  by  some  one  who 
assumed  the  name  of  Daniel.  The  point  now  to  be  made  out  is,  that 
there  is  direct  evidence  that  it  had  an  existence  btfore  that  time.  In 
proof  of  this,  I  refer, 

(a)  To  the  testimony  of  Josephus.  His  statement  is  found  in  his  "  Anti- 
quitieif^  b.  xi.  ch.  vih.,  in  the  account  which  he  gives  of  the  interview 
between  Alexander  and  the  high-priest  Jaddua,  in  Jerusalem:  "And 
when  he  went  up  into  the  temple,  he  offered  sacrifices  to  God,  according 
gO  the  high-priest's  direction ;  and  magnificently  treated  both  the  higl^ 
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Eldest  and  the  priests.  And  when  the  Book  of  Daniel  was  shown  to 
im,  wherein  Daniel  declared  that  one  of  the  Greeks  should  destroy  th« 
empire  of  the  Persians,  he  supposed  that  himself  was  the  person 
intended.  And  as  he  was  then  glad,  he  dismissed  the  multitude  tor  the 
present ;  but  the  next  day  he  called  them  to  him,  and  bade  them  ask 
what  favors  they  pleased  of  him."  The  genuineness  of  this  narrative 
has  been  examined  at  length  by  Hengstenberg,  Authen.  pp.  277-288. 
In  reference  to  that  testimony,  the  following  remarks  may  be  made : — 
(1.)  The  authority  of  Josephus  is  entitled  to  great  credit,  and  his  testi- 
mony may  be  regarded  as  good  proof  of  a  historical  fact.  (2.)  There  is 
here  express  mention  of  "  Sie  Book  of  Daniel,"  as  a  book  existing  in  the 
time  of  Alexander,  and  as  shown  to  him,  in  which  he  was  so  manifestly 
referred  to  that  he  at  once  reco^ised  the  allusion.  The  passages  re- 
ferred to  are  the  following :  ch.  vii.  6,  viii.  3-8,  21,  22,  xi.  3,  4.  For  the 
evidence  that  these  passages  relate  to  Alexander,  the  reader  is  referred 
to  the  Notes  on  them  respectivelv.  It  is  clear  that  if  they  were  read  to 
Alexander,  and  if  he  regarded  them  as  applying  to  himself,  he  could  not 
doubt  that  his  victory  over  the  Persians  would  be  certain.  (3.J  There  if 
every  probability  in  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  that,  if  tne  Jewish 
high-priest  was  m  possession  of  the  Book  of  Daniel  at  that  time,  with  so 
clear  a  reference  to  a  Grecian  conqueror,  he  would  show  those  passages 
to  him,  for  nothing  would  be  more  likely  to  appease  his  wrath,  and  to 
obtain  protection  for  the  Jews  in  Jerusalem,  and  for  those  who  were 
scattered  in  the  lands  where  it  wus  manifest  that  he  purposed  to  extend 
his  conquests.  And  (4.)  it  may  be  presumed  that,  as  a  consequence  of 
this,  Alexander  would  grant  to  the  Jews  all  that  Josephus  says  that  he 
did.  The  best  way  of  accounting  for  the  favor  which  Josephus  says  he  did 
show  to  the  Jews,  is  the  fact  which  he  states,  that  these  predictions  were 
read  to  him  announcing  his  success  in  his  projected  wars.  Thus 
Josephus  says,  as  a  consequence  of  these  predictions  being  shown  to  him 
(Ant.,  ui  supra),  "  And  as  he  was  then  glaa,  he  dismissed  the  multitude  for 
the  present ;  but  the  next  day  he  called  them  to  him,  and  bade  them  ask 
what  favors  they  pleased  of  him.  Accordingly  the  high-priest  desired 
that  they  might  enjoy  the  laws  of  their  forefathers,  and  might  pay  no 
tribute  the  seventh  year.  This  was  readily  granted.  And  when  they 
entreated  that  he  would  permit  the  Jews  in  Babylon  and  Media  to  enjoy 
their  own  laws  also,  he  willingly  promised  to  do  hereafter  what  they 
desired.  And  when  he  said  to  tne  multitude,  that  if  any  of  them  would 
enlist  themselves  in  his  army,  on  the  condition  that  they  should  continue 
under  the  laws  of  their  forefathers,  and  live  according  to  them,  he  was 
willing  to  take  them  with  him,  many  were  ready  to  accompany  him  in 
his  warii.'* 

There  is  intrinsic  probability  that  this  account  in  Josephus  is  true,  and 
the  main  historical  facts,  as  stated  by  Josephus,  are  vouched  for  by  other 
writers.  "  That  Alexander  was  personally  in  Judea,  Pliny  testifies.  Hist. 
Nat.  xii.  26.  That  Palestine  voluntarily  surrendered  to  him,  is  testified 
in  Arrian's  History  of  Alexander,  ii.  25.  That  he  was  met  by  the  high- 
priest  and  his  brethren  dressed  in  turbans,  is  testified  by  Justin  (xi.  10), 
who  says:  Obvios  cum  infulis  multos  orientis  regis  habuit."  See 
Stuart  on  Daniel,  p.  408. 
There    is,  therefore,   the   highest  degree  of  probability  that    thii 
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iiam^Te  of  Josephus  is  tme;  and  if  this  is  a  correct  historical 
narratiye,  then  it  is  clear  that  the  Book  of  Daniel,  containing,  in  respect 
to  the  conquests  of  Alexander,  the  same  passages  that  are  now  applied 
to  him,  was  in  existence  long  before  the  time  of  the  Maccabees.  This 
occurred  in  332  B.  C,  and  if  this  account  is  correct,  then  *'  the  Book  of 
Daniel,  as  it  now  exists,  was  current  among  the  Jews  as  a  sacred  book, 
at  least  some  168-170  years  before  the  time  when,  according  to  the  critics 
of  the  sceptical  school,  the  book  could  be  written." 

(b)  The  same  thing  may  be  inferred  from  a  passage  in  the  Apocrypha. 
In  1  Maccabees  ii.  49-68,  the  dying  Mattathias  is  said,  in  an  exhortation  to 
his  sons  to  be  "  zealous  for  the  law,  and  to  give  their  lives  for  the  covenant 
of  their  fathers,"  to  have  referred  to  the  ancient  examples  of  piety  and 
fortitude  among  the  Hebrews,  mentioning,  among  others,  Abraham, 
**  found  faithful  in  temptation ;"  Joseph,  who  "  in  a  time  of  distress  kept 
the  commandments,  and  was  made  lord  of  Egypt ;"  Joshua,  who  **  for 
fulfilling  the  word  was  made  a  judge  in  Israel ;"  Caleb,  who  for  "  bearing 
witness  before  the  congregation  received  the  heritage  of  the  land ;"  David, 
Elias,  Ananias,  Asanas,  and  Misael,  and  then  (ver.  60)  he  mentions 
Daniel  in  these  words :  "  Daniel  for  his  innocency  was  delivered  from  the 
mouth  of  lions."  Here  is  an  evident  reference  to  the  history  of  Daniel 
as  we  have  it  (ch.  vi.) ;  and  although  it  is  true  that  such  an  account 
might  be  handed  down  by  tradition,  and  that  such  a  reference  as  tliis 
might  be  made  if  there  were  nothing  more  than  mere  tradition,  yet  it 
is  also  true  that  this  is  such  a  reference  as  would  be  made  if  the  book 
were  in  existence  then  as  it  is  now,  and  true  also  that  the  other  references 
are,  mostly  at  least,  to  written  accounts  of  the  worthies  who  are  there 
mentionecL  If  there  were  no  positive  evidence  to  the  contrary,  the 
prima  facie  proof  in  this  quotation  would  be,  that  Mattathias  referred  to 
some  well-known  written  record  of  Daniel. 

(c)  The  fact  of  the  existence  of  the  book  before  the  time  of  the  Mac- 
cabees may  be  inferred  from  its  translation  by  the  authors  of  the 
Septuagint.  The  fact  that  the  book  was  translated  with  the  other  He- 
brew and  Chaldee  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  is  a  proof  that  it  had  an 
existence  at  an  early  period,  and  that  it  was  worthy,  in  the  estimation  of 
the  translators,  of  a  place  among  the  sacred  books  of  the  Jews. 

(5.)  I  refer,  fifth,  m  proof  of  the  genuineness  and  authenticity  of  the 
book,  to  the  langtiage  in  which  it  is  written.  We  have  already  seen  that 
It  is  written  partly  in  Hebrew,  and  partly  in  Chaldee.  The  argument 
to  which  I  refer,  from  this  fact,  in  proof  of  the  genuineness  of  the  book, 
consists  of  the  following  things : — 

(a)  The  language  is  such  as  it  might  be  expected  it  would  be  on  the 
supposition  that  Daniel  was  the  real  author.  Daniel  was  by  birth  a 
Hebrew.  He  was  probably  born  in  Jerusalem,  and  remained  there  until 
he  was  about  twelve  or  fifteen  years  of  age  (see  J  1),  when  he  was  re- 
moved ib  Babylon.  In  his  youth,  tl.erefore,  he  had  used  the  Hebrew 
language,  and  his  early  education  had  been  in  that  language.  In  Baby- 
lon he  was  instructed  in  the  language  and  literature  of  the  Chaldeans, 
and  probably  becanae  as  familiar  with  the  language  of  the  Chaldeans 
as  he  was  with  his  native  tongue.  Both  these  languages  ho  un- 
doabt<edly  spoke  familiarly,  and  probably  used  them  with  the  same 
deirrec  of  ease.  That  the  book,  therefore,  is  written  in  both  these 
5* 
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languages,  aoeords  with  this  representation;  and,  if  written  bj  «M 
man,  it  must  have  been  composed  by  one  who  was  thus  familiar  with 
both.  It  is  true  that  the  fact  that  Daniel  could  thus  speak  the  two 
languages  is  in  itself  no  proof  that  he  was  the  author ;  but  the  fiEMst  Uiat  it 
was  so  written  accords  with  the  circumstances  of  the  case.  His  earlT 
traininj^y  and  the  fact  that  the  book  b  written  in  the  two  languages  with 
which  it  is  known  he  was  familiar,  furnish  a  coincidence  such  as  would 
occur  on  the  supposition  that  ho  was  the  author ;  and  a  coincidence,  like 
those  adverted  to  by  Dr.  Paley,  in  his  argument  in  favor  of  the  genuine- 
ness of  the  New  Testament  (HorsD  Paulmasj,  the  more  valuable  because 
it  is  clear  that  it  was  undesigned. 

But  why  the  book  was  written  in  two  languages,  is  a  question  that  is 
not  so  easily  solved,  and  which  it  is  not  necessary  to  solve.  No  reasoa 
is  given  in  the  book  itself;  none  appears  from  anything  in  the  design  of 
the  portions  written  respectively  in  Hebrew  and  Cliaiavc.  There  is 
nothmg  apparent  in  these  portions  of  the  book  which  would  lead  us  to 
suppose  that  one  was  designed  to  be  read  by  the  Hebrews  and  the  otiier 
by  &e  Chaldeans,  or  that,  as  it  is  often  affirmed  (comp.  Home,  Introduc- 
tion, vol.  iv.  p.  193)  that  one  portion  "  treats  of  the  Chaldean  or  Baby- 
lonish afijairs."  There  is  no  particular  *'  treatment"  of  the  Chaldean  or 
Babvlonish  affairs,  for  example,  in  the  seventh  chapter,  where  the 
Chaldean  portion  ends,  any  more  than  in  the  eighth,  where  the  Hebrew 
is  resumed,  and,  in  fact,  no  internal  reason  can  be  assigned  why  one  of 
those  chapters  should  have  been  written  in  Chaldee  or  Hebrew  rather 
than  the  other  or  both.  The  same  remark  is  applicable  to  the  first  and 
second  chapters,  and  indeed  to  every  portion  of  the  book ;  and  the  reason 
which  induced  the  author  to  write  different  portions  of  it  in  different 
languages  must  be  for  ever  unknown.  This  does  not,  however,  affect  the 
force  of  the  argument  which  I  am  suggesting. 

(6)  The  circumstance  now  adverted  to  may  be  regarded  as  of  some 
force  in  showing  that  it  is  not  probable  that  the  book  was  forged,  and 
especially  that  it  was  not  forged  in  the  time  of  the  Maccabees.  It  is  an 
unusual  thing  for  a  man  to  attempt  to  forge  a  book  in  two  languages ; 
and  though  cases  have  occurred  in  great  numbers  where  a  man  could  so 
familiarly  write  in  two  languages  that  he  could  do  this,  yet  this  would 
not  be  likely  to  occur  in  the  time  of  the  Maccabees.  It  was  probably  a 
vexy  uncommon  thing  at  that  time  that  a  man  was  so  familiar  with  the 
two  languages  that  he  could  write  readily  in  each,  for  there  are  no 
writings  extant  in  either  of  these  languages  in  that  age ;  and  it  is  well 
known  that  the  Hebrew  language  became  greatly  adulterated  by  foreign 
admixtures  soon  after  the  return  from  the  exile,  and  never  regtuned  the 
purity  which  it  had  in  the  early  periods  of  its  history. 

{e)  To  these  considerations  it  may  be  added,  that  if  the  book  was 
written  in  the  times  of  the  Maccabees,  or  at  a  later  period,  there  is  every 
reason  to  suppose  that  it  would  have  been  written  in  the  Greek  language. 
This  appears  from  the  fact  that  all  the  books  which  we  have  of  that  age 
are  written  in  Greek,  and  that  the  Greek  at  that  time  had  become  so  pre- 
valent that  it  would  be  natural  that  it  should  be  used.  Thus  all  the 
books  of  the  Apocrvpha,  and  those  parts  which  profess  to  be  additions 
to  the  Book  of  Daniel,  as  the  Son^  ot  the  Three  Holy  Children,  the  His* 
tory  of  Susanna,  and  the  Destruction  of  Bel  and  the  Dragon,  are  found 
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ew  or  Ohaldee.  See  2  4  of  this  Introductidn.  If  the  Book  of 
Daniel  itself  was  written  in  that  age,  why  was  not  it  also  written  in 
Greek  ?  Or  why  should  the  book,  as  we  have  it  now,  if  it  were  a  forged 
book,  have  been  written  in  Hebrew  and  Ghaldee,  and  Uiose  other  portions, 
which  the  author  seems  to  have  designed  should  be  regarded  as  t^longing 
to  the  book,  have  been  written  in  Greek?  There  are  none  of  the  boolu 
of  the  Apocrypha  of  which  there  is  any  evidence  that  they  were  written 
in  Hebrew  or  Ohaldee,  The  onlv  one  of  those  books  for  which  such 
a  claim  has  been  set  up  is  the  Book  of  Ecclesiaslicus.  That  is  affirmed  by 
the  Son  of  Sirach  (see  the  Prologue),  to  have  been  written  originally  by 
his  grandfather  in  Hebrew,  and  to  have  been  translated  by  himself  into 
Greek.  But  the  Hebrew  original  is  not  in  existence ;  nor  is  there  any 
certain  evidence  that  it  ever  vras.  It  is  an  additional  circumstance, 
showing  that  a  book  of  the  Maccabaean  aee  would  have  been  written  in 
Greek,  that  even  Berosus,  who  vras  himself  a  Ohaldean,  vrrote  his  history 
of  Ohaldea  in  Greek.    See  Intro,  to  ch.  iv.  j  1. 

To  all  these  considerations,  which  seem  to  me  of  themselves  to  settle 
the  question,  I  mav  be  permitted  to  add  a  very  ingenious  argument 
of  Prof.  Stuart,  in  his  own  words ;  an  armament  whidi,  I  think,  no  one 
oan  answer.    Oom.  on  Daniel,  pp.  438-449. 

"  The  accurate  knowledge,  which  the  writer  of  the  Book  of  Daniel 
displays,  of  ancient  history,  manners  and  customs,  and  Oriental-Baby- 
lonish peculiarities,  shows  that  he  must  haVe  lived  at  or  near  the  time 
and  place,  when  and  where  the  book  leads  us  to  suppose  that  he  lived. 

**  A  great  variety  of  particulars  might  be  adduced  to  illustrate  and 
confirm  this  proposition ;  but  I  aim  only  to  introduce  the  leading  and 
more  striking  ones. 

*'  (a)  In  drawing  the  character  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  and  giving  some 
brighter  spots  to  it,  Daniel  agrees  with  hints  of  the  like  nature  lii  Jer. 
zliL  12,  xxxix.  II.  If  a  writer  in  the  Maccabaean  age  had  undertaken,  as 
is  asserted,  to  symbolize  Antiochus  Epiphanes  by  drawing  the  character 
of  Nebuchadnezzar,  it  would  be  difficult  to  conceive  how  lie  would  have 
been  persuaded  to  throw  into  the  picture  these  mellower  tints. 

"  (6)  In  drawing  the  portrait  of  Belshaszar,  the  last  king  of  Babylon, 
Daniel  agrees  very  strikingly  with  Xenophon.  In  this  latter  writer,  he 
appears  as  a  debauched,  pleasure-loving,  cruel,  and  impious  monarch. 
Cyrop.  iv.  v.  represents  him  as  killing  the  son  of  Gobryas,  one  of  his 
nobles,  because  he  had  anticipated  him,  while  hunting,  in  striking  down 
the  game.  When  the  father  remonstrated,  he  replied,  that  he  was  sorry 
onlv  that  he  had  not  killed  him  also.  In  Lib.  v.  2,  he  is  styled  haughty 
and  abusive.  One  of  his  concubines  spoke  in  praise  of  Gkidates,  a 
courtier,  as  a  handsome  man.  The  king  invited  him  to  a  banquet,  and 
there  caused  him  to  be  seized  and  unmanned.  It  is  all  in  keeping  with 
this,  when  he  appears  in  Daniel  v.  In  his  intoxication  and  pnde,  he 
orders  the  sacred  vessels  of  the  Jerusalem-temple  to  be  pro&ned ;  and 
Daniel  is  so  disgusted  with  his  behaviour,  that  he  does  not,  as  in  the  case 
of  Nebuchadnezzar  (chap,  iv.),  disclose  any  strong  sympathy  for  him,  but 
denounces  unqualified  destruction.    Xenophon  calls  this  king,  ai^<«r. 

"  (c)  Oyaxares  (Danu9  the  Mede  in  I^n.)  is  drawn  hj  ^nophon  as 
devoteid  to  wine  and  women  (Cyrop.  iy.).    In  Dan.  vi.  19,  it  is  mentkMied 
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of  Dftrivs,  M  an  eztraordiDary  thing,  that  after  he  nw  tiw  supMwed  num 
of  Daniel,  he  neither  approached  ms  table  or  his  harem.  Aenophon 
speaks  of  him  as  indolent  averse  to  business,  of  small  anderstanaing. 
Tain,  without  self-restraint,  and  easily  thrown  into  tears;  and  then, 
moreoTer,  as  subject  to  violent  outbursts  of  passion  (iv.  v.).  In  Daniel 
he  appears  as  wholly  governed  by  his  courtiers ;  they  flatter  his  vani^ 
and  obtain  the  decree  intended  to  destroy  Daniel.  Daniel's  supposed 
impending  fate  throws  him  into  lamentation,  and  he  betakes  himself  to 
fasting  and  vi^ls ;  and  when  he  learns  the  safety  of  his  Hebrew  servant^ 
he  sentences  his  accusers,  vrith  all  their  wives  and  children,  to  be  thrown 
into  the  lions'  den,  vi.  18-24. 

'*  Now  as  there  vras  no  history  of  these  times  and  kings  among  the 
Hebrews,  and  none  among  the  Greeks  that  gave  any  minute  particulars, 
in  what  way  did  a  kUe  writer  of  the  Book  of  Daniel  obtain  his  know« 
ledge? 

'*  (d)  When  in  Dan.  i.  21,  it  is  stated  that  Daniel  continued  until  the 
Jirsi  year  of  Cyrus,  without  any  specification  when  this  was,  the  writer 
seems  plainly  to  suppose  his  readers  to  be  familiar  with  this  period.  It 
is  true,  that  from  the  Book  of  Ezra  a  knowledfl;e  of  that  time,  the  period 
of  Jewish  liberation,  might  be  gained ;  but  the  familiar  manner  of  the 
reference  to  it,  indicates  that  the  vrriter  feels  himself  to  be  addressing 
those  who  were  cognizant  of  matters  pertaining  to  the  period. 

'*  (e)  In  ch.  i.  and  ii.  we  are  told  that  Jb'n^  l^ebuchadnezzar  besieged 
Jerosalem,  took  it,  and  sent  Daniel  and  his  companions  to  Babylon. 
There  they  were  taken  under  the  care  and  instruction  of  learned  men 
among  the  Chaldees,  and  trained  up  for  the  personal  service  of  the  king. 
The  period  of  training  was  three  years.  At  the  close  of  this,  they  were 
examined  and  approved  by  the  king;  and  soon  after  this  occurred 
Nebuchadnezzar's  first  dream,  which  Daniel  vms  summoned  to  interpret 
This  dream  is  said  to  be  in  the  second  year  of  Nebuchadnezzar's  reign. 
Here  then  is  an  apparent  panxchronisnu  How  could  Daniel  have  been 
taken  and  sent  into  exile  by  king  Nebuchadnezzar,  educated  ihree  years, 
and  then  be  caUed  to  interpret  a  dream  in  the  second  year  of  Nebuchad- 
nezzar's reign?  The  solution  of  this  difficulty  I  have  already  exhibited 
in  an  £xc.  at  the  end  of  the  commentary  on  ch.  i.  I  need  not  repeat  the 
process  here.  It  amounts  simply  to  this,  viz.,  that  Nebuchadnezzar  is 
called  king  in  Dan.  i.  1,  by  way  of  anticipation;  a  nsaffe  followed  by 
Kings,  Chron.,  and  Jeremiah,  before  he  quitted  Judea  he  became 
aotiud  king  b^  the  death  of  his  father ;  and  the  Jews,  in  speaking  of  him 
as  commandmg  the  invading  army,  always  called  him  king.  But  in 
Dan.  ii.  1,  Nebuchadnezzar  is  spoken  of  in  the  Chaldee  mode  of  reference 
to  his  actual  reign.  This  leaves  some  four  years  for  Daniel's  discipline 
and  service.  But  to  those  who  were  not  familiar  with  the  Jevrish  mode 
of  speaking  in  respect  to  Nebuchadnezzar,  it  would  naturally  and 
inevitably  appear  like  a  parachronbm,  or  even  a  downright  contradiction 
of  dates,  xet  the  vrriter  has  not  a  word  of  explanation  to  make.  He 
evidently  feels  as  if  all  were  plain  to  his  readers ;  (as  doubtless  it  was) 
But  a  vnriter  of  the  Maccabaean  age  would  plainly  have  seen  and  avoided 
the  difficulty. 

" (/*)  In  Dan.  v.  30,  it  is  stated  that  Belshazzar  vras  slain ;  but  not  a 
woza  is  said  descriptive  of  the  manner  in  which  this  was  brought  aboa\ 
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Bor  even  that  the  city  of  Babylon  was  taken.  The  next  verse  simply 
mentions  that  Darius  the  Mede  took  the  kingdom.  All  this  breyity  seems 
to  imply,  that  the  writer  supposed  those  whom  he  was  addressing  to  bo 
eognizant  of  the  whole  matter.  Had  he  lived  in  the  Maccabean  age, 
would  he  have  written  thus  respecting  events  so  interesting  and  im* 
Dortant? — ^In  like  manner  Dan.  x.  1,  seq.  tells  us,  that  in  the  third  year 
of  Cyrus,  Daniel  mourned  and  fasted  three  weeks.  But  not  a  word  is 
said  to  explain  the  occasion  of  this  peculiar  and  extraordinary  humili- 
ation. If  we  turn  now  to  Ezra  iv.  1-5,  we  shall  find  an  account  of  a 
combination  among  the  enemies  of  the  Jews  to  hinder  the  buildinc  of 
the  city  walls,  which  was  successful,  and  which  took  place  in  the  mird 
year  of  Cyrus'  reien,  i.  e.  the  same  year  with  DanieFs  mourning.  There 
can  scarcely  be  a  doubt  that  this  was  the  occasion  of  that  mourning ;  for 
certainly  it  was  no  ritual,  local,  or  ordinary  fast.  The  manner  now  in 
which  ch.  X.  is  written,  plainly  imports  that  the  writer  feels  no  need  of 
giving  explanations.  He  takes  it  for  granted  that  his  readers  will  at 
once  perceive  the  whole  extent  of  the  matter.  But  how,  in  the  Macca- 
baean  age,  could  a  writer  suppose  this  knowledge  within  the  grasp  of 
his  readers  ? 

"  (g)  In  Dan.  ii.,  the  dream  is  interpreted  as  indicating  the  destruction 
of  the  Babylonish  empire  by  the  Medo-Persians.  Abydenus,  in  his 
singular  account  of  Nebuchadnezzar's  last  hours  (given  on  p.  122  above], 
represents  this  kin^  as  rapt  into  a  kind  of  prophetic  ecstasy,  and  in  this 
state  as  declaring  his  fearful  anticipations  of  the  Medo-Persian  conquest. 
How  came  such  a  coincidence  ? 

"  (h)  In  iv.  27,  Nebuchadnezzar  is  introduced  as  saying :  '*  Is  not  this 
great  Babylon  which  I  have  built  ?  Recent  critics  allege  this  to  be  a 
mistake.  *  Ctesias,'  they  tell  us,  *  attributes  the  building  of  Babylon  to 
Semiramis  (B'dhr  Ctes.  p.  397,  seq.),  and  Herodotus  (i.  181,  seq.)  ascribes 
it  to  Semiramis  and  Nitocris.' — My  answer  is,  that  Ctesias  follows  the 
Assyrian  tradition,  and  Herodotus  the  Persian.  But  Berosus  and  Aby- 
denus give  us  the  Babylonian  account ;  which  is,  that  Nebuchadnezzar 
added  much  to  the  old  town,  built  a  magnificent  royal  palace,  surrounded 
the  city  with  new  walls,  and  adorned  it  with  a  vast  number  of  buildings. 
Well  and  truly  might  he  say  that  he  had  built  it,  meaning  (as  he  plainly 
did)  its  magnificent  structures.  It  was  not  any  falsehoodin  his  declara- 
tion, which  was  visited  with  speedy  chastisement,  but  the  pride  and  vain- 
glory of  his  boasting  gave  offence  to  heaven.  But  how  came  a  writer  of 
the  Maccahaean  perioa  to  know  of  all  this  matter  ?  No  Greek  writer  has 
told  anything  about  Nebuchadnezzar  or  his  doings.  To  Berosus  and 
Abydenus,  a  writer  of  the  Maccahaean  age  could  hardly  have  had  access. 
Herodotus  and  Ctesias  told  another  and  different  story.  Whence  then 
did  he  get  his  knowled^  of  the  part  which  Nebuchadnezzar  had  acted, 
in  the  building  of  the  city  ?  And  yet  the  account  of  it  in  Daniel  accords 
entirely  with  both  Berosus  and  Abydenus.  Even  tiie  account  of  Nebu- 
chadnezzar's madness  is  virtually  adverted  to  in  these  writers ;  see  above, 
p.  122,  seq. 

"  (i)  In  Dan.  v.  10-12,  is  introduced  a  personage  styled  the  j^ueen, 
not  because  she  was  Belshazzar's  wife,  for  tne  latter  was  already  in  the 
banqueting-room  (v.  3,  23),  but  probably  because  she  was  a  queen- 
mother.   Not  improbfkblj  this  was  the  Nitocris  of  Herodotus ;  and  Berosus^ 


PiocL  Sio.  (ii.  10),  and  Alex.  Poly  hist,  (in  01iroD«  Armen.),  all  mj  1 
Nitocria  was  a  wife  of  Nebuchadnezzar.  If  so,  she  might  have  had  mnek 
to  do  with  ornameat'iDg  the  city  both  before  and  after  Nebuchadneaiar'* 
death ;  and  this  will  account  for  the  great  deference  paid  to  her  by  Bel- 
bhazzar,  as  related  in  v.  10-12.  It  is  one  of  those  accidental  oirovm* 
stances,  which  speaks  much  for  the  accordance  of  Daniel  witii  the 
narrations  of  history.  It  is,  moreover,  a  circumstance,  about  which  a 
writer  of  the  Maccabaean  age  cannot  well  be  supposed  to  have  known 
anything. 

'*  And  since  we  are  now  examining  ch.  y.,  it  may  be  proper  to  note 
another  circumstance.  We  have  seen,  that  at  Babylon  the  wives  and 
concubines  of  the  king  were,  without  any  scruple,  present  at  the  feast* 
But  in  Esth.  i.  we  have  an  account  of  the  positive  reiasal  of  Queen  Yaehti 
to  enter  the  guest-chamber  of  Ahasuerus.  In  other  words,  this  was,  and 
is,  against  the  general  custom  of  the  East.  How  came  a  write  r  of  th« 
Maccabaean  period  to  know  this  distinction  between  the  customs  of 
Babylon  and  of  Persia  ?  The  author  of  the  Sept.  Version,  a  contemporarj 
of  this  period,  knows  so  little  of  such  a  matter  that  he  even  leaves  out  tho 
passage  respecting  the  presence  of  women  at  the  feast.  Why  ?  Plainly 
because  he  thought  this  matter  would  be  deemed  incredible  by  his  readers. 
In  Xen.  Cyrop.  (V.  2.  28),  is  an  account  of  a  feast  of  Belshaasar,  where 
his  concubines  are  represented  as  being  present  Not  only  so,  but  we 
have  elsewhere,  in  Greek  and  Roman  vrriters,  abundant  testimony  to 
usages  of  this  kind,  in  theb  accounts  of  the  Babylonish  excesses.  But 
how  comes  it  about,  that  the  forger  of  the  Book  of  Daniel,  whose  fami- 
liarity with  those  writings  is  not  credible,  should  know  so  much  more  of 
Babylonish  customs  than  the  Sept.  translator  ? 

"  0)  ^  ^^^  manner  in  which  Babylon  was  taken,  and  Belshazzar  slain, 
Daniel  has  not  given  us  any  minute  particulars.  But  he  has  told  us  thai 
the  Medes  and  Ferstajis  acquired  the  dominion  of  Babylon  (v.  28),  and 
that  Darius  the  Mede  succeeded  Belshazzar.  The  manner  in  which  he 
announces  the  slaying  of  Belshazzar  (v.  30),  shows  that  the  event  was 
altogether  sudden  and  unexpected.  Now  Herodotus  in  (L  190),  and 
Xenophon  (Cyrop.  VII.),  have  told  us,  that  Cyrus  diverted  the  waters  of 
the  Euphrates,  and  marched  in  its  channel  into  the  heart  of  Babylon, 
and  took  the  city  in  a  single  night  They  tell  us  that  the  Babylonians 
were  in  the  midst  of  feast-rioting  that  night,  and  were  unprepared  to 
meet  the  enemy  who  were  not  expected  in  the  city.  How  entirely  aJl 
this  harmonizes  with  Daniel,  is  quite  plain.  Gesenius  himself  acknow- 
ledges that  this  is  sehr  auffaUend,  i.  e.  very  striking.  He  has  even 
acknowledged,  in  a  moment  of  more  than  usual  candor  and  concession, 
that  Isa.  xTiv.  27,  has  a  definite  reference  to  the  stratagem  of  Cyrus  in 
taking  the  city.  In  connection  with  a  prediction  concerning  Cyrus, 
Jehovah  is  here  represented  as  "  saying  to  the  deep.  Be  dry  ;  yea,  I  will 
dry  up  thy  rivers.*^  So  in  Jer.  1.  38,  "  A  drought  is  upon  her  waters,  and 
they  shall  be  dried  up ;"  and  again,  li.  36,  "  I  will  dry  up  her  sea  [river], 
and  make  her  springs  dry."  If  the  Book  of  Daniel  is  to  be  cast  out  as  a 
late  production,  and  as  spurious,  because  it  seems  to  predict  the  sudden 
capture  of  Babylon  in  one  night,  by  the  Medes  and  Persians,  what  is  to 
be  done  with  these  passages  of  Isa.  and  Jer.  ?  Even  the  Neologista^ 
although  they  maintain  a  later  composition  in  respect  to  these  parts  of 


US 

Ite  pfo^etB  wbidi  baT»  jvsfc  been  cited,  still  do  not  Tentnre  to  place  tbat 
composition  pasi  eveiUum.  K  not,  then  there  is  prediction  ;  ana  this,  too, 
of  a  strange  event,  and  one  so  minnte  and  specific,  that  guessing  is  ont  of 
qnestion.  If^  then,  Isa.  and  Jer.  predicted^  why  might  not  a  Daniel  also 
pndictt 

'^Another  cireomstance  there  is  also,  in  which  all  three  of  these  pro- 
phets are  agreed.  Aocording  to  Dan.  yi.,  Babylon  was  feasting  and 
caronsing,  on  the  night  of  its  captore.  In  Isa.  xxi.  5,  we  haye  the  like : 
'  Prepare  the  table  . . .  Eat,  dnnk ;  arise,  je  princes,  and  anoint  the 
•hiela,'  i.  e  rise  up  from  jonr  feasi-table,  and  make  ready  for  assault. 
So  Jer.  li.  39,  *  I  will  prepare  their  feasts,  and  I  will  make  them  drunken, 
that  they  may  rejoice,  and  sleep  a  perpetual  sleep,  and  not  wake,  saith 
the  Lord.' 

"  K  now  a  writer  of  the  Maocabaaan  period  had  undertaken  to  write 
the  story  of  the  capture  of  Babylon,  is  there  any  probability  that  he 
would  haye  hit  upon  all  these  circumstances,  so  peculiar  and  so  con* 
wrdant?  -Gonyersant  with  the  native  Greek  historians  we  cannot  well 
suppose  him  to  have  been ;  for  Greek  literature  was  regarded  as  reproacb- 
ftil  by  the  Jews  of  that  period,  and  even  down  to  the  time  of  Josephus, 
who  speaks  strongly  on  this  subject. 

**  (k)  Daniel  y.  30,  relates  the  moUnl  death  of  Belshazsar,  when  the  city 
waa  taken.  In  this  particular  he  is  youched  for  by  Xenophon,  Oyrop. 
VII.  y.  24,  30.  So  do  Isa.  xxi.  2-9,  xiv.  18-20;  Jer.  1.  2&-36,  li.  67, 
declare  the  same  thing.  But  here  Berosus  and  Abydenus  dissent,  both 
of  them  representing  toe  Babylonish  king  as  surrendering,  and  as  being 
treated  humanely  by  Cyrus.  How  comes  it,  if  the  forger  of  the  Book  of 
Daniel  wrote  about  B.  C.  160,  that  he  did  not  consult  those  authors  on 
Babylonish  affairs?  Or  if  (as  was  surely  the  fact  in  regard  to  most 
Jewish  writers  at  that  period),  he  had  no  familiarity  with  Greek  authorSi 
then  where  did  he  obtain  his  views  about  the  death  of  Belshazzar  T  For 
a  fVill  discussion  of  this  matter,  see  p.  147,  seq.,  above.  There  can 
scarcely  be  a  doubt,  that  the  account  of  Daniel  and  Xenophon  is  the 
true  one. 

"  Xenophon  rektes,  that  the  party  which  assailed  the  palace,  who  were 
led  on  by  €h>bryas  and  Gadatas,  fell  upon  the  guards  who  were  carou8> 
ijBg,  npii  ^  mXv,  i,  e.  at  broad  daylight;*  Cyro.  VII.  5.  27.  In  other 
words,  the  Persians  did  not  accomplish  their  onset  upon  the  palace,  until 
the  night  was  far  spent,  and  daylight  was  dawning.  How  now  are 
matters  presented  in  the  Book  of  Dtmiel.  First,  there  is  the  feast,  ^of 
oourse  in  the  evening) ;  then  the  quaffing  of  wine ;  then  the  hand-writing 
on  the  wall ;  then  the  assembling  of  all  the  Mag^  to  interpret  it ;  then  the 
introduction  of  Daniel,  whose  interpretation  was  followed  by  his  being 
clothed  with  the  insignia  of  nobility,  and  being  proclaimed  the  third  ruler 
in  the  kingdom.  All  this  must  of  oourse  haye  taken  up  most  of  the  night. 
Here,  then,  one  writer  confirms  and  illustrates  the  other.  A  Pseudo- 
Daniel  would  not  have  risked  such  a  statement  as  the  true  one  has 
made ;  for  at  first  view,  the  matter  seems  incredible,  and  it  is  charged 

**^  fHwgglT,  thai  in  »  eritkal  aditkni  smI  eomiiieiiteiy  on  Xenophon,  now  b«for«  mo,  this  is 
fondtftd  before  a  pood  Jirt.  Vint,  the  Chreek  worde  do  not  allow  this.  Secondly,  the  Bahj* 
lonians  need  and  hare  no  fires  for  warmth.  Thirdly,  Cyrus  would  not  Jutre  drained  the 
Bnpltfates,  and  maidied  hla  army  in  its  channel,  at  a  time  when  fires  were  needed  fiy 
Vacmtb. 


«poQ  the  book  m  raeb.    B«t  Xaaophon  hm  firet^  H  frm  all  dfft' 

culties. 

'*  Dan.  tI.  also  declares,  that  Belshaisar  was  a  son,  L  e.  a  decioeiidaDt 
of  Nebuobadneuar.  An  appeal  is  made  to  Berosus  and  BfegastheneSv  to 
show  that  this  was  not  true.  Yet  they  do  not  so  testifjr,  but  only  that 
B^hacsar  was  not  of  the  refftdar  Ime  of  h^rs  of  the  throne.  He 
mieht  still  have  been  a  younger  son  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  or  a  son  of 
Nebuchadnezzar's  daughter.  Now  Herodotus  agrees  with  Daniel,  L  188, 
L  74.  So  does  Xenophon.  And  as  the  other  authors  haye  not  in  reality 
contradicted  this,  what  reason  is  there  for  refusing  to  beliere  T  See  the 
discussion  of  this  topic  at  large,  p.  144,  se(|. 

"  It  certainly  deserves  to  be  noted,  that,  in  part,  the  Book  of  Daniel  is 
on  the  side  of  the  Greek  writers,  and  against  Berosus  and  Abydenos, 
where  the  representations  of  the  latter  may  be  justly  regarded  as 
designed  to  sare  the  honor  and  credit  of  the  Babylonians ;  in  part  also 
is  Daniel  on  the  side  of  the  latter,  and  against  the  Greek  writers, 
L  e.,  in  cases  where  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  the  native  historians 
to  be  partial.  The  media  via  appears  in  tnis  case  to  be  hit  upon,  br 
the  simple  pursuit  of  historioal  truth  in  the  narratiYes  of  the  bo<» 
before  us. 

*'  Again,  in  Dan.  y.  31,  we  have  an  assurance,  that  Dariut  the  Mede 
assumed  the  throne  of  Babylon.  Here  Herodotus  and  Ctesias  are 
silent ;  but  here  Xenophon  fully  confirms  the  account  given  by  Daniel. 
Herodotus  himself  states  (i.  95|,  that  there  were  two  other  modes  of 
telling  the  story  of  Cyrus,  besiaes  that  which  he  follows ;  and  that  of 
Xenoj^hon  and  Daniel  is  probably  one  of  these.  This  is  oonfirmed  by 
Is.  ziii.  17,  where  the  Mode  is  declared  to  be  the  leading  nation  in 
destro^ng  Babylon,  and  the  same  is  also  said  in  Jer.  liii.  11,  28.  In 
Is.  xzi.  2,  both  Media  uid  Persia  are  mentioned.  The  silence  of  Hero- 
dotus and  Ctesias  can  not  disprove  a  matter  of  this  kind.  See  a  full  di»- 
cussion  of  the  topic,  p.  148,  seq, 

"Dan.  vi.  1  states,  that  Darius  set  over  his  kingdom  120  satraps. 
Xenophon  (Cyrop.  YUI.  6,  1  seq.)  relates,  that  satraps  were  set  over  all 
the  conquered  nations,  when  Cyrus  was  in  Babylon.  He  speaks  of  the 
u)pointments  as  made  by  Cyrus ;  and  doubtiess  they  were,  since  he  was 
(£e  only  acting  governor  of  Babylon,  and  vico-gereni  of  the  king.  No 
less  true  is  it,  that  to  Darius  alw,  as  supreme,  may  the  appointment  be 
attributed.  How  came  the  alleged  late  writer  of  Daniel  to  know  this? 
Xenophon  mentions  no  express  number.  The  Book  of  Estiier  (i.  1)  men* 
tions  127  satraps.  Why  did  not  our  late  writer  oopy  that  number  in  order 
to  remove  suspicion  as  to  so  jgreat  a  number  of  those  high  offioers  t  And 
how  is  it  that  120  in  Daniel  is  oljeoted  to  as  an  inoredible  number,  when 
the  empire  was  actually  as  large  at  the  time  of  their  appointment,  as  it 
was  in  the  time  of  Xerxes,  as  exhibited  in  Esth.  i.  1 T  The  SeptuaginI 
translator  of  Daniel,  who  belonged  to  the  Maooabaean  age,  did  not  venture 
to  write  120,  as  it  seems,  but  127  (so  in  Cod.  Chis.),  tlius  according  with 
Esth.  i.  1,  and  leaning  upon  that  passage.  He  seems  evidently  to  have 
felt  that  tbe  story  of  so  many  satrapies  must  be  supported  by  the  Book 
of  Esther,  in  order  to  be  believed.  He  even,  in  his  ignorance  of  history, 
translates  v.  31  thus :  '  And  Artaxerxes,  the  Made,  took  the  kingdom,' 
f^bably  meaning  the  Persian  Artaxerxes  Longimanus. 


nmoDtronoiv.  lxm 

^H\  It  M-wortlij  of  Tenuirl^  that  the  order  of  the  two  nstiont,  Mhdm 
omd  Arsians,  ib  to  be  found  in  ittrict  aocordanoe  with  the  idiom  of  the 
times.  Thus  in  vi.  8,  12,  15,  we  have  the  Medes  and  Farnans;  but  after 
Cjrus  oomee  to  the  throne,  the  order  is  inrariably  Penians  and  M^let 
So  in  the  Book  of  Esther,  the  law  of  the  Farsians  and  Medea  shows  the 
same  change  of  utus  loqwendi.  Would  a  Psendo-Daniel  have  been  Hkelj 
to  note  such  a  small  circumstance? 

Tt  is  also  noted  (Dan.  r.  31),  that  when  Darius  took  the  kingdom,  he 
was  threescore  and  two  years  old.  From  his  history,  his  reign,  and  his 
descent  from  Ahasuerus  (is.  1),  this  seems  altogether  probable.  But  no 
other  autiior  states  his  age.  The  fact  that  it  is  done  in  Daniel,  betokens 
a  fiuniliarity  of  the  writer  with  the  minutice  of  his  history.  So  does  the 
mention,  that  in  ih%  first  year  of  his  reien,  Daniel  took  into  most  serious 
oonsideration  the  prophecy  of  Jeremiah,  respecting  the  seventy  years' 
enle  of  the  Hebrews. 

**  Thus  far,  then,  all  is  welL  All  seems  to  be  in  conformity  with  true 
history,  so  fiur  as  we  can  ascertain  it.  It  is  not  upon  one  or  two  partioii<- 
lars  that  we  would  lay  stress.  We  acknowledge  that  these  might  hare 
been  traditionally  known,  and  accurately  reported.  It  is  on  the  tout  ennr^ 
9emble  of  the  historical  matters  contained  in  the  book,  that  stress  is  to  be 
laid.  And  certainly  it  would  be  very  singular,  if  all  these  circumstances 
^ould  be  true  and  consistent,  and  yet  the  book  be  written  in  the  Mao- 
oabaean  period. 

"  How  is  it  with  the  best  historical  books  of  tiiat  period  T  The  first 
Book  of  the  Maccabees  is,  in  the  main,  a  trustworthy  and  reracioos 
book.  But  how  easy  it  is  to  detect  errors  in  it,  both  in  respect  to 
geoipiphy  and  history!  In  vii.  7  it  is  related  that  the  Romans  took 
AntiocDus  the  Great  prisoner  alive.  But  this  never  happened.  They 
cained  a  ^reat  victory  over  him,  and  took  away  many  of  bis  provinces ; 
but  he  himself  escaped  their  grasp.  In  vii.  8  it  is  siud,  that  they  took 
from  him  the  land  of  India,  Media,  and  Lydia.  But  neither  India 
nor  Media  ever  belonged  to  him.  The  efforts  to  show  that  Mysia  was 
oridnally  written  instead  of  Media,  are  of  course  but  mere  guesses; 
and  if  true,  India  still  remains.  More  likely  is  it  that  the  author  him- 
self put  Media  for  Mysia,  and  if  so,  then  this  does  not  mend  the  matter. 
In  vu.  9,  10,  it  is  related,  that  '  the  Greeks  resolved  to  send  an  army  to 
Borne  and  destroy  it ;  but  that  the  Romans  learning  this,  sent  forth  an 
army,  who  slew  many,  carried  away  numerous  captives  of  their  women 
and  children,  lidd  hold  of  their  strong  places,  and  took  possession  of 
tiieir  lands,  and  reduced  the  people  of  S^ria  to  servitude  unto  this  day/ 
Now  nothing  of  aU  this  ever  happened.  There  was  indeed  a  fttuMM 
between  the  Aetolians  and  the  Romans  at  that  period ;  but  it  was  soon 
made  up,  without  any  ravages  of  war,  or  any  servitude.  Further,  the 
author,  in  Tii.  15,  represents  the  Roman  Senate  as  consisting  of  320 
members,  continually  administering  the  government.  He  eoes  on  to 
state  (v.  16),  that  they  choose  a  ruler  annually,  and  that  all  obey  this 
one.  Every  tyro  in  Roman  history  knows  how  unfounded  all  this 
is.  And  what  shall  we  say  of  the  yery  first  sentence  in  the  book, 
which  tells  us,  that  Alexander,  the  son  of  Philip,  smote  Darius,  king  of 
the  Persians  and  Medes,  and  then  reigned  in  his  stead  over  Greece? 
In  i.  6,  he  slates  that  the  same  Alexander,  abovt  to  die,  made  a  partitiOB 
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•f  In  enphe  amoBg  his  ehiefe    >  <Uiig  tfuit  took  pkoe  smm  wimWIwi. 

able  tiBie  aftenrardm  partly  by  mntaal  agreemeot,  and  partly  by  foree. 
Ib  Ti.  1  he  makes  Elymais  a  town  instead  of  a  proWnce. 

*'  So<^  are  some  of  the  specunens  of  this  writer's  errors  in  geography 
and  history.  That  he  was  a  graye,  enlightened,  and  veraoioas  writer, 
in  the  main,  is  conceded  by  alL  Bnt  if  in  things  so  plain,  and  transao* 
tions  so  recent,  he  commits  so  many  errors  as  haye  been  specifted, 
what  wonld  he  haye  done,  if  the  scene  had  been  shifted  from  near  oonn- 
tries  to  the  remote  places  where  the  Book  of  Daniel  finds  its  mrole  of 
action? 

'*  As  to  the  second  Book  of  the  Maccabees,  it  is  so  notorious  for  errors 
and  mistakes,  Uiat  yery  liUle  credit  has  been  attached  to  it,  on  the  pari 
of  intelligent  critics.  It  is  not  once  to  be  named,  in  comparison  with 
the  Book  of  DanieL  It  must  haye  been  written,  when  a  knowledge  of 
historical  eyents  was  confused,  and  at  a  yery  low  ebb.  The  Book  of 
Tobit,  which  originated  in  or  near  the  Maccabaean  period,  exhibits  not 
only  a  romantic,  and,  as  it  were,  fairy  tale,  but  contains  historical  and 
geographical  difficulties  incapable  of  solution  ;  also  physical  phenomena 
are  Drought  to  view,  which  are  incredible.  It  is  neBdless  to  specificate 
them  here.    De  Wette's  Einleit  presents  them,  {  309. 

**  We  haye  dwelt  hitherto,  under  our  5th  head,  mainly  on  things  of  a 
historical  nature,  i.  e.  eyents  and  occurrences.  Let  us  now  examine  a 
number  of  things  that  are  of  a  miscellaneous  nature,  which  it  would  be 
somewhat  difficult  if  not  usdess  to  classify  throughout,  but  most  of  which 
are  connected  with  manners,  customs,  demeanor,  etc. 

**  (m)  Daniel  makes  no  mention  in  his  book  of  prostration  before  the 
kin^,  in  addressing  him.  O  king,  live  for  ever  I  was  the  usual  greeting. 
Aman  (iy.)  testifies,  that  the  story  in  the  East  was,  that  Cyrus  was  the 
first  before  whom  prostration  was  practised.  It  is  easy  to  see  how  this 
came  about  With  the  Persians,  the  king  was  regarded  as  the  represc^ 
iaUve  of  Ormusd,  and  therefore  entitled  to  adoration.  NebuchadneEsar 
was  high  enough  in  claims  to  submission  and  honour ;  but  not  a  word  of 
exacting  adoration  fh>m  those  who  addressed  him.  How  could  a  Pseudo* 
Daniel  know  of  this  nice  distinction,  when  all  the  Oriental  soyereigns  o€ 
whom  he  had  any  knowledge  had,  at  least  for  four  centuries,  exacted 
prostration  from  ail  who  approached  them  ? 

**  (n)  In  mere  prose  (Dan.  i.  2),  Babylon  is  called  by  the  old  name, 
Shinar  (Gen.  xi.  2,  xiy.  1) ;  and  as  an  old  name,  it  is  poetically  used 
once  by  Isaiah  (xi.  11),  and  once  by  Zechariah  (y.  11).  Now  Shinar 
was  the  yemacular  name  of  what  foreigners  call  Babylonia:  and  it  waa 
easy  and  natural  for  Daniel  to  call  it  so.  But  how  or  nohy  came  a  Pseudo> 
Daniel  to  such  a  use  of  the  word  T  Babylon  he  would  naturally,  and 
almost  with  certainty,  call  it. 

**  (o)  Dan.  i.  5  tells  us  that  the  Hebrew  lads  were  to  be  fed  from  the 
king's  table.  Such  a  custom,  eyen  in  respect  to  royal  prisoners,  Jer. 
lii.  33,  34,  discloses.  Amone  the  Persians  this  was  notorious,  and  ex- 
tended to  the  whole  corps  d'elites  of  the  soldiery.  Otesias  tells  us,  that 
the  king  of  Persia  daily  fed  15,000  men.  How  came  the  late  writer  of 
Daniel  to  be  acquainted  with  a  minute  circumstance  of  the  nature  of  that 
before  us  ? 

'<  (j?)  Daniel  and  his  oompaniont  reoeire  Ohaldee  r  ames»  lOBie  of  which 


M»  oottfomdM  of  tke  BMnee  of  their  Iklse  eods.  In  2  Kings  jeziT.  17, 
IMiudiMneiBar  is  reportod  to  have  changed  we  name  of  king  Mattaniah 
into  Zedekiah.  How  did  the  late  forgw  of  the  hook  come  by  the  notion 
of  aatigtting  to  his  Hebrew  heroes  the  names  of  idol-gods  ?  The  rigorous 
attachment  to  all  that  was  Jewish,  and  the  hearty  hatred  of  heathenism 
by  lUl  the  fjkms  in  the  time  of  the  Maccabees,  makes  it  difficult  to  ao- 
connt  for  his  course. 

"  (o)  In  Dan.  iL  1,  the  Babylonish  mode  of  reckoning  time  is  intro- 
dneed,  yiz.,  the  second  year  of  Nebuohadneczar.  Where  else,  unless  in 
£zek.  i.  1,  is  this  employed  ?  How  came  the  late  interpolator  of  the 
saored  books  to  betake  himself  to  this  mode  of  reckoning ;  and  esneoialW 
since  it  apparency  contradicts  i.  1,  v.  18  ?  See  the  solution  of  tne  dim- 
onlty,  in  £xc.  L  ^.  19,  sea. 

*'  (r)  In  Dan.  ii.  5,  iii.  29,  one  part  of  the  threatened  punishment  is, 
that  the  houses  of  the  transgressors  should  be  turned  into  a  dung-hill,  or 
rather  a  morast-heav.  Here  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  Baby* 
kmish  mode  of  buuding  is  developed.  The  houses  were  mostly  coi- 
straoted  of  sunrbaked  bncks,  or  with  those  slightly  burned ;  and  when 
once  demolished,  the  rain  and  dew  would  soon  dissolye  the  whole  mws, 
and  make  them  sink  down,  in  that  wet  land  near  tiie  riTer,  into  a  miry 
place  of  day,  whenever  the  weather  was  wet 

"  (a)  In  Dan.  iii.  1,  the  plain  of  Dura  is  mentioned ;  a  name  ibund  no- 
where else,  yet  mentioned  here  as  a  i^aoe  familiar  to  the  original  readers 
of  the  book,  inasmuch  as  no  explanation  is  added.  Whence  did  the 
Fseudo-Danid  deriTe  this  name? 

"  (i)  In  Dan.  ii.  5,  and  iii.  6,  we  find  the  punishment  of  hewing  to 
pieces  and  burning  in  ovens  mentioned.    Testimony  to  such  modes  of 

Sunishment  may  be  found  in  Ezek.  xvi.  40,  xziii.  2£^  and  Jer.  zziz.  22. 
iut  such  a  mode  of  punishment  could  not  exist  among  the  Persians,  who 
"wwQfire-vxjTshippera;  and  accordingly  in  chap.  vi.  we  find  casting  into  a 
den  of  lions  as  substituted  for  it. 

"  (tt)  In  Dan.  iii.  we  find  not  only  a  huge  idol  (in  keeping  with  the 
Babylonish  taste),  but  also  a  great  variety  of  musical  instruments  em- 
ployed at  the  dedication  of  it  Quintus  Curtius  has  told  us,  that  when 
Alexauder  the  Great  entered  Babylon,  '  there  were  in  the  procession 
singing  Magi . . .  and  artists  playing  on  striueed  instruments  of  a  pecu- 
liar kind,  accustomed  to  chant  the  praises  of  the  king.'  (v.  3.) 

"  (v)  According  to  Herod.  I.  195,  the  Babylonish  costume  consisted  of 
three  parts,  first  ue  wide  and  long  pantaloons  for  the  lower  part  of  the 
person ;  secondly,  a  woollen  shirt ;  and  thirdly,  a  large  mantle  with  a 

rdle  around  it  On  the  cylinder  rolls  found  at  Babylon,  MUnter  (Relig. 
Bab.  s.  96)  discovered  ue  same  costume.  In  Dan.  iii.  21,  the  same 
three  leadine  and  principal  articles  of  dress  are  particularized.  Other 
parts  of  cloSiinff  are  merely  referred  to,  but  not  specificated ;  but  these 
ffiirments  being  large  and  loose,  and  made  of  delicate  material,  are  men^ 
tioned  in  order  to  show  how  powerless  the  furnace  was,  since  they  were  not 
even  singed.  How  did  a  Pseudo-Daniel  obtain  such  particulars  as  these? 
"  (to)  Dan  vi.  16  shows,  that  the  regal  token  of  honour  bestowed,  was  i 
collet  or  golden  chain  nut  around  the  neck.  Brissonius,  in  his  work  on 
the  Persian  dominion,  nas  shown  the  same  custom  among  the  Persian 
kings,  who,  not  improbably,  borrowed  it  from  the  Babylonians. 


**  («)  In  Dftiu  tL  8» '  thft  Iawi  of  the  Mtdet  which  <4uMf»  ii)i'  «r»  w^m 
tioned.  In  Esth.  L  19,  and  viiL  8,  we  have  repeated  mention  of  this 
same  peculiar  custom.  The  reason  of  this  probably  was,  that  the 
kine  was  regarded  as  the  impersonation  of  Ormusd,  and  therefore  tm 
in£^ble. 

"  (y)  In  Dan.  viL  9,  we  have  a  description  of  the  divine  throne  as 
placed  upon  moveable  wheels.  The  same  we  find  in  Ezekiel  i.  and  x.; 
which  renders  it  quite  probable,  that  the  Babjlcmian  throne  was  ooih 
•tructed  in  this  way,  so  that  the  monarch  might  move  in  processional 
with  all  the  insignia  of  royalty  about  him. 

"  (z)  It  deserres  special  remark,  that  Daniel  has  given  individual  cla*- 
sifications  of  priests  and  civilians,  such  as  are  nowhere  else  given  lA 
Scripture,  ana  the  knowledge  of  which  must  have  been  acquired  from 
intimate  acquaintance  with  uie  state  of  thin^  in  Babylon.  In  Dan.  ii. 
2, 10,  27,  the  various  classes  of  diviners  and  literati  are  named.  In  Dan. 
iii.  2,  3,  Uie  different  classes  of  magistrates,  civilians,  and  rulers,  ar« 
specifically  named.  On  this  whole  sutgect,  I  must  refer  the  reader  to 
£xc.  III.  on  the  Chaldees,  p.  34,  seq.  above.  Whence  a  Maccabaean  writer 
could  have  derived  such  knowledge,  it  would  be  difficult  to  say.  It  is  ona 
of  those  circumstances  which  could  not  well  be  feigned.  Several  of  the 
names  occur  nowhere  else  in  the  Heb.  Bible,  and  some  of  thnn  are  eri* 
dently  derivates  of  the  Parsi  or  Median  hwguage ;  e.  g.  ^7)^  in  vi.  3,  a 
name  unknown  in  the  Semitic.  On  the  other  hand,  several  of  them  are 
exclusively  Chaldean ;  e.  g.  Dan.  iii.  3,  Mn^i^yw,  vt^pvuy  of  which  no  pre- 
fane  writer  has  given  the  least  hint.  How  came  the  JPseudo-Daniel  to  a 
knowledge  of  such  officers?" 

The  evidence  that  the  book  is  a  genuine  production  of  the  Daniel  of  the 
captivity,  may  be  summed  up  now  in  few  words.  There  is  (1),  on  the 
hjoe  of  the  book,  the  testimony  of  the  writer  himself  to  bis  own  author- 
ship—good evidence  in  itself,  unless  there  is  some  reason  for  calling  it 
in  <]^uestion  or  setting  it  aside.  There  is  (2)  the  fact  that  it  was  earlr 
received  into  the  canon  as  a  part  of  the  inspired  Scriptures,  and  that  it 
has  always  been,  both  by  Jews  and  Christians,  regarded  as  entitled  to  a 
place  there.  There  is  (3 )  the  express  testimony  of  Sie  Saviour  that  Daniel 
was  a  prophet,  and  a  clear  reference  to  a  part  of  the  prophecy  by  him,  tm 
we  have  it  now  in  the  Book  of  Daniel.  There  is  (4)  express  testimony  thai 
the  book  was  in  existence  before  the  time  of  the  Maccabees,  and  was  tiien 
regarded  as  a  eenuine  production  of  Daniel;  particularly  (a)  the  testimony 
of  Josephus;  (h)  of  the  author  of  the  Book  of  Maccabees,  and  (c)  of  the 
authors  of  the  Septuagint  translation.  There  is  (5)  the  met  that 
the  book  vras  so  written  in  two  different  languages  that  we  cannot 
well  attribute  it  to  a  writer  of  the  Maccabean  period.    And  there  is 

i6)  '*  the  accurate  knowledge  which  the  writer  of  the  Book  of  Daniel 
lisplays  of  ancient  history,  manners,  and  customs,  and  Oriental-Baby* 
lonish  peculiarities,  which  shows  that  he  must  have  lived  at  or  near  the 
time  and  place  when  and  where  the  book  leads  ns  to  suppose  that  he 
lived."  For  the  senuineness  and  authenticity  of  what  other  book  can 
more  clear  and  decisive  testimony  be  brought?  These  considerations 
seem  to  make  it  clear  that  the  book  could  not  have  been  a  forgery  of  the 
time  of  the  Maccabees,  and  that  every  circumstance  combines  to  confine 


i  IMti  thai  il  was  irntten  in  the  time  of  the  ^ile,  and  bj  the 
author  whose  name  it  bears.  But  if  this  is  so,  then  its  canonical  antho* 
xity  is  established :  for  we  have  all  that  can  be  nrged  in  fayor  of  the 
eanonieal  authority  of  any  of  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament.  Its  place 
in  the  canon  from  the  earliest  period ;  the  testimony  of  Christ ;  the  test^ 
nony  of  Josephns  and  the  Jews  in  all  ages  to  its  canonical  authority ;  the 
teetimony  of  the  early  Christian  fathers ;  its  prophetic  character ;  and  the 
strong  internal  prolMtbiliiies  that  it  was  written  at  the  time  and  in  the 
manner  in  which  it  professes  to  haye  been,  all  go  to  eonflrm  the  opinion 
that  it  is  a  genuine  production  of  the  Daniel  of  the  capdyity,  and  worthy 
to  be  receiyed  and  accredited  as  a  part  of  the  inspired  oracles  of  truth. 
On  ane  of  these  points,  which  has  not  been  insisted  on  in  this  Introduc- 
tion— its  prophetic  character — the  eridence  can  be  appreciated  only  by  an 
examination  of  the  ]Darticular  prophecies ;  and  that  will  be  seen  as  the 
result  of  the  exposition  of  those  parts  of  the  book  which  refer  to  future 
enrents.  It  may  be  said,  in  general,  howeyer,  that  if  it  is  proyed  to  haye 
been  written  in  the  time  of  the  captiyity,  there  will  be  no  hesitation  in 
admitting  its  inspiration.  Porphyry  maintained,  as  we  haye  seen,  that 
the  pretended  prophecies  were  so  clear  that  they  must  haye  been  written 
alter  tiie  eyents ;  and  this,  as  we  haye  seen  also,  is  one  of  the  leading  ob- 
jections urged  against  the  book  in  more  modem  times.  If  this  is  so,  Uien, 
apart  from  all  the  eridence  which  will  be  furnished  of  the  fulfillment  of 
tee  prophecies  of  Daniel  in  the  course  of  the  exposition,  it  may  be  pro- 
perly  inferred,  that  if  the  book  was  written  in  the  time  in  which  it  pro- 
fesses to  haye  been,  it  furnishes  the  highest  eridence  of  inspiration,  for 
no  one  can  pretend  that  the  predictions  occurring  in  it,  pertaining  to 
future  eyents,  are  the  results  ot  any  mere  natural  sagacity. 


1 4.    NATUBB,  DESIGN,  AND  GENERAL  OHARACTEK  OF  THE 
BOOK  OP  DANIEL. 

Thi  Book  of  Daniel  is  not  properly  a  hutory  either  of  the  Jews  or 
Babylonians,  nor  is  it  a  biography  of  the  writer  himself.  It  is  not  con- 
tinuous in  its  structure,  nor  does  it  appear  to  haye  been  ymtten  at  one 
time.  Though  the  work,  as  we  haye  seen,  of  one  author,  it  is  made  up 
of  portions,  written  eridentiy  on  different  occasions,  in  two  different  Ian- 
anages,  and  haying,  to  a  considerable  extent,  different  objects  in  yiew. 
Though  the  author  was  a  Jewish  exile,  and  surrounded  by  his  own  country- 
men as  exiles,  yet  there  is  almost  no  reference  to  the  past  history  of  these 
people,  or  to  the  causes  of  their  haying  been  carried  into  captiyity,  and  no 
description  of  their  condition,  struggles,  and  sufferings  in  their  exile ;  and 
though  written  by  one  who  resided  through  the  greatest  part  of  a  yery 
long  life  in  a  land  of  strangers,  and  haying  every  opportunity  of  obtain- 
ing information,  there  is  no  distinct  reference  to  ineir  history,  and  no 
description  of  their  manners  and  customs.  And  although  his  own  career 
while  there  was  eyentful,  yet  the  allusions  to  himself  are  yery  few ;  and 
of  the  largest  portion  of  that  long  life  in  Babylon — probably  embracing 
more  than  seyenty  years — ^we  haye  no  information  whateyer.  In  the 
book  there  are  few  or  no  allusions  to  the  condition  of  the  exiles  tiiere ; 
but  two  of  the  natiye  kings  that  reigned  there  during  that  long  period  art 
6« 
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«f«n  mentaoned;  one  of  those — NebuohadneiMr — otAy  wlieii  BaiM 
interpreted  two  of  his  dreams,  and  when  the  colossal  idol  was  set  up  on 
the  plain  of  Dura ;  and  the  other — Belshazxar— -only  on  the  last  day  of  Iris 
Ufe.  The  book  is  not  regular  in  its  stmcture,  but  consists  of  an  inter- 
mixture of  history  and  prophecy,  apparently  composed  as  occasion 
demanded,  and  then  united  in  a  single  volume.  Yet  it  has  a  unity  of 
authorship  and  design,  as  we  have  seen,  and  is  evidently  the  production 
of  a  single  individual. 

In  considering  the  nature,  design,  and  general  character  of  the  book, 
the  attention  may  be  properly  directed  to  the  following  points : — 

L     The  portions  containing  incidents  in  the  life  of  the  author,  and  of 

his  companions  in  Babylon,  of  permanent  value. 
n.    The  prophetic  portions. 
III.  The  Language  and  style  of  the  book. 

I.  The  portions  containing  incidents  in  the  life  of  the  author,  and  of 
his  companions  in  Babvlon,  of  permanent  value. 

As  idread^  remarked,  the  allusions  to  his  own  life,  and  to  the  circum- 
stances of  his  companions  in  exile,  are  few  in  number ;  and  it  may  be 
added,  that  where  there  are  such  allusions  they  are  made  apparenUy 
rather  to  illustrate  their  principles,  and  the  nature  of  their  religion,  than 
to  create  an  interest  in  them  personally.  We  could  make  out  but  littie 
respecting  their  bio^phy  from  this  volume,  though  tbat  little  is  suffi- 
cient to  give  us  decided  views  of  their  character,  and  of  the  value  and 
power  of  the  religion  which  they  professed. 

The  few  personal  incidents  which  wo  have,  relate  to  such  points  as  the 
following : — The  selection  of  Daniel,  and  three  other  captives,  when  young, 
with  a  view  to  their  being  trained  in  the  language  and  science  of  the 
Chaldeans,  that  they  might  be  employed  in  the  service  of  the  govern- 
ment, ch.  L  ;  the  fact  that  Daniel  was  called,  when  all  the  skill  of  the 
Chaldeans  failed,  to  interpret  a  dream  of  Nebuchadnezsar,  and  that  he 
was  enabled  to  give  an  explanation  that  was  so  satisfactory  that  the  king 
piomoted  him  to  exalted  honor,  ch.  ii. ;  the  narrative  respecting  the  three 
friends  of  Daniel — Shadrach,  Meshach,  and  Abednego, — ^who  refused  to 
fall  down  and  adore  the  golden  image  that  Nebuchadnessar  erected  in  the 
plain  of  Dura,  and  who  for  their  disobedience  were  cast  into  the  fiery 
mmace,  ch.  iii. ;  Daniel's  interpretation  of  a  second  dream  of  Nebuchad- 
neisar,  and  the  fulfillment  of  the  interpretation  of  that  dream  on  the 
monarch,  ch.  iv. ;  his  interpretation  of  the  hand-writing  on  the  wall  at 
the  feast  of  Belshassar,  ch.  v. ;  and  the  attempt  of  the  enemies  of  Daniel 
to  destroy  his  influence  and  his  life  by  taking  advantage  of  his  known 
piety,  and  the  firmness  of  his  attachment  to  God,  ch.  vi. 

These  must  have  been  but  a  few  of  the  incidents  tiiat  occurred  to 
Daniel  in  the  course  of  a  long  life  spent  in  Babylon,  and  they  were  pro- 
bably selected  as  furnishing  valuable  illustrations  of  clumicter;  as 
evincing  the  nature  of  true  piety ;  as  proofs  of  divine  inspiration ;  and  as 
showing  that  God  has  control  over  kings  and  nations.  All  that  is  here 
stated  occurred  at  distant  intervals  in  a  long  life,  and  this  fact  should  be 
remembered  in  reading  ihe  book.  For  the  practical  lesscms  taught  by 
these  portions  of  the  book,  I  may  be  permittea  to  refer  to  the  remarks  at 
this  owae  of  oha*  i.  ii.  iiL  vL 


XL  Ihe  paopbelio  portioaft  of  the  book. 

tthe  propheoies  of  the  Book  of  Daniel  maj  be  arranged  under 
two  great  daeees: — those  reladng  to  the  Babylonian  monarchs;  and 
thoee  of  more  general  intereet  pertaining  to  the  fiiture  hiatory  of  the 
world. 

(1.)  The  former  are  confined  to  the  calamities  that  would  come  upon 
the  two  monarchs  who  are  mentioned  in  the  book — Nebuehadnessar  and 
Belshazsar.  Of  the  former  of  these  kings,  Nebuchadneuar,  his  derange- 
ment as  a  indgment  of  heaven,  on  account  of  his  pride,  is  predicted, 
ch.  It.  ;  and  of  the  latter,  Belshassar,  the  termination  of  his  reign,  and 
the  taking  of  his  kingdom,  are  predicted  on  account  of  his  impiety,  ch.  y. 
The  object  did  not  seem  to  be  to  state  what  farther  would  occur  to  the 
kingdom  of  the  Chaldeans,  except  as  it  should  be  lost  in  the  ffreat  king- 
dom of  the  Modes  and  Persians,  in  which  it  would  be  absorbed. 

(2.)  Those  of  general  interest  pertaining  to  future  times.  Of  these 
there  are  several  classes : — 

(a.)  The  prospectiye  history  of  the  reyoludons  in  the  great  kiuj^oms 
of  the  world ;  or  a  general  glance  at  what  would  happen  in  relation  to 
the  empires  that  were  then  playing  their  part  in  numan  affairs,  and 
of  those  which  would  grow  out  of  the  kingdoms  existing  in  the  time  of 
Daniel. 

These  may  be  arranged  under  the  following  general  heads : — 

(1.)  A  description  of  the  great  kin»loms  or  empires  that  would  pro* 
nerly  grow  out  of  the  Babylonian  or  Chaldean  monarchy,  ch.  ii.  That 
Kingdom  was,  in  the  time  of  Daniel,  the  great,  and  almost  the  single, 
sovereignty  of  ihe  earth ;  for,  in  the  time  of  NebuchadncEzar,  this  had 
absorbed  all  others.  From  this,  however,  were  to  spring  other  great 
dynasties  that  were  to  rule  over  the  world,  and  that  might  proper^,  in 
some  sense,  be  represented  as  the  successors  of  this.  These  great  revo* 
lutions  are  represented  in  the  dream  of  Nebuchadnezzar  respecting  the 
golden  image,  ch.  ii.,  and  they  are  described  bv  Daniel  as  (a)  the  great 
monarchy  of  which  Nebuchadnezzar  was  the  head — Babylon — ^represented 
in  the  image  by  the  head  of  gold,  ch.  ii.  38 ;  {b)  as  another  kingdom 
inferior  to  this,  represented  in  the  image  by  the  breast  and  arms  of 
silver  (ch.  ii.  32,  39) — the  Medo-Persian  empire,  that  would  succeed  that 
of  Babylon ;  (c)  as  a  third  kingdom  that  would  succeed  this,  represented 
in  the  miage  by  the  belly  and  the  thiehs  of  brass,  ch.  ii.  3^  39 ;  (<2)  as  a 
fourth  kingdom  more  mighty  than  eitiier,  subduine  all  nations  under  it, 
and  crushing  the  powers  of  the  ei^th,  yet  made  of  discordant  materials, 
so  as  never  nrmly  to  adhere  as  one — ^renresented  by  the  legs  of  iron,  and 
the  feet  and  toes  partiy  of  iron  and  partly  of  clay  in  the  image  (ch.  ii.  32, 
41-43),  denoting  the  mighty  Boman  power ;  and  (e)  as  anouier  kingdom 
that  would  spring  up  und^  this  fourth  kingdom,  and  that  would  ulti- 
mately supplant  it,  and  become  the  permanent  kingdom  on  the  earth 
(oh.  ii.  44,  ^\, 

Substantially  the  same  representation  occurs  again  in  di.  viL,  under 
the  image  of  a  succession  of  formidable  beasts  that  were  seen  by  Daniel 
in  a  dream.  These  four  great  kingdoms,  renresented  successively  by  a 
lion,  by  a  bear,  by  a  leopard,  and  by  a  non-aescript  monster,  were  also 
soeoeeded  by  a  great  and  pteimanent  kingdom  on  the  earth — ^tiie  reign  of 
€ML    In  this  representation,  Daniel  goes  more  into  detail  in  zeq^Mk 


to  the  last  great  emsira  than  he  does  in  interpretmg  the  dream  <^NeU»- 
ahadnenar.  Indeeo,  the  design  of  this  latter  representation  seems  to  be* 
to  giye  a  more  full  aooount  of  the  changes  which  would  occur  in  this  last 
mat  kingdom  on  the  earth — the  kingdom  of  the  saints — that  had  been 
before  given. 

(2.)  A  particular  prophecy  of  the  conquests  of  the  king  of  Grecian— 
Alexander  the  Great — extending  down  to  the  time  of  Antiochus 
Epiphanes,  and  to  the  calamities  and  desolations  which  he  would  bring 
upon  the  holy  land,  ch.  yiii.  Thb  occurs  in  a  vision  which  Daniel  had  at 
Snushan,  in  the  province  of  Elam,  and  consisted  of  a  representation  of  a 
ram  with  two  horns,  "  pushing''  in  every  direction,  as  if  to  extend  its 
conquests  everywhere.  Trom  Uie  west,  however,  there  came  a  goat,  wiUi 
a  single  horn  between  its  eves,  that  attacked  and  overcame  the  ram. 
This  single  horn  on  the  head  of  the  goat  is  subsequently  represented  as 
broken,  and  in  its  place  there  came  up  four  other  horns,  and  out  of  one 
of  them  a  little  horn  that  became  great,  and  that  magnified  itself  par- 
tionlarly  against  "  the  prince  of  the  host,''  and  that  took  away  the  daily 
sacrifice,  or  that  closed  the  sacred  services  of  religion  in  the  temple, 

A  part  of  thb  is  explained  h^  Gabriel,  as  referring  to  the  king  of 
Grecian ;  and  there  can  be  no  dimculty  in  understanding  that  Alexander 
the  Great  is  referred  to,  and  that  by  the  four  horns  that  sprang  up  out 
of  the  one  that  was  broken,  the  four  kingdoms  into  which  that  of  Alex- 
ander was  divided  at  his  death  are  meant,  and  that  by  the  little  horn  that 
sprang  up  Antiochus  Eniphanes  is  designated. 

(3.)  A  particular  ana  minute  prophecy  respecting  the  wars  between 
two  of  the  kingdoms  that  sprang  out  of  the  empire  of  Alexander— Syria 
and  Eg^t — so  fsa  especially  as  they  affected  the  holy  land,  and  the 
services  in  the  sanctuary  of  God,  chs.  x.  xi.  This  vision  occurred  in  the 
third  year  of  the  reign  of  Cyrus,  and  on  an  occasion  when  Daniel  had 
been  fasting  three  fim  weeks.  The  prediction  was  imparted  to  him  by 
an  angel  thai  appeared  to  him  by  the  river  Hiddekel,  or  Tigris,  and  con- 
tains a  detailed  account  of  what  would  occur  for  a  long  period  in  the 
conflicts  which  would  exist  between  the  sovereigns  of  Syria  and  Egvpt 
In  these  wars  the  Hebrew  people  were  to  be  deeply  interested,  for  their 
country  lay  between  the  two  contending  kingdoms ;  their  land  would  be 
taken  and  re-taken  in  those  conflicts ;  not  a  few  of  the  great  battles  that 
would  be  fought  in  these  conflicts  would  be  fought  on  their  territory ;  and 
deep  and  permanent  disasters  would  occur  to  them  in  consequence  of  the 
manner  in  which  the  Hebrew  people  would  regard  and  treat  one  or  botb 
of  the  contending  parties.  This  prophetic  history  is  conducted  onwud, 
with  great  partieul^ty,  to  the  death  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes— the  most 
formidable  enemy  that  the  Hebrew  people  would  have  to  encounter  in  the 
future,  and  then  (ch.  xii.),  the  vision  terminates  with  a  few  uncon- 
nected hirUa  of  what  would  occur  in  future  periods,  to  the  end  of  the 
world. 

It  was  from  this  portion  of  the  book  particularly  that  Porphyry 
argued  that  the  whole  work  must  have  been  written  c^fter  the  events  had 
-.occurred,  and  that,  therefore,  it  must  be  a  forgery  of  a  later  age  than  the 
time  of  the  exile  in  Babylon. 

(4.)  A  particular  and  minute  prophecy  respecting  the  time  when  the 
FtTTiflh  would  appesTt  oh.  ix»    This  was  imparted  to  Daniel  whest 
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I  aboat  the  close  of  ibe  long  captmi^  of  his  oomitrTiiiea,  and  sop* 
Dg  that  the  predicted  time  of  the  retom  to  the  land  of  their  fathers 
clrew  on,  he  gave  himself  to  an  earnest  and  oarefal  study  of  the  books 
of  Jeremiah.  At  the  close  of  the  solemn  prayer  which  he  offered  on  that 
occasion  (ch.  is.  4-19),  the  angel  Gabriel  appeared  to  him  (ch.  ix.  20,  21), 
to  assure  him  that  his  pra;^er  was  heard,  and  to  make  an  important  oomi- 
munication  to  him  respecting  future  times,  ch.  ix.  22,  23.  He  then  pro- 
ceeded to  inform  him  how  long  a  period  was  determined  in  respect  to 
the  holy  city,  before  the  great  work  should  be  accomplished  of  making  aa 
end  of  sin,  and  of  making  reconciliation  for  iniquity,  and  of  bringing  in 
ererlasting  righteousness.;  when,  that  great  work  having  been  aooom* 
plished,  the  orations  at  the  temple  would  cease,  and  the  overspreading 
of  abomination  would  occur,  and  desolatipn  would  come  upon  the  temple 
and  city,  ch.  ix.  24-27.  This  celebrated  prophecy  of  the  "  seventy  weeks'' 
is  among  the  most  important,  and,  in  some  respects,  among  the  most 
difficult  parts  of  the  sacred  volume.  If  the  common  interpretation — and 
the  one  that  is  adopted  in  these  Notes — is  oorrect,  it  is  the  most  definite 

Srediction  of  the  time  when  the  Messiah  would  appear,  to  be  found  ia 
le  Old  Testament 

(5.)  Particular  prophecies  respecting  events  that  would  occur  afUft 
the  coming  of  the  Messiah.    These  relate  to  two  points : — 

A.  Irophecies  relating  to  the  church,  di.  vii.  7-27. 

(a.)  The  rise  of  ten  kingdoms  out  of  the  great  fourth  monarohj 

which  would  succeed  the  Babylonian,  the  Medo-Persian,  and 

the  Macedonian— to  wit,  the  Koman  power,  ch.  vii.  24. 
(6.)  The  rise  of  another  newer  after  them,  springing  out  of  them, 

and  subduing  three  ot  those  powers — to  wit,  the  FapoH  power, 

ch.  vii.  24. 
(e.)  The  characteristics  of  that  new  powe^— as  arrogant,  and  per* 

secuting,  and  claiming  supreme  le^slation  over  the  world, 

ch.  vii.  25. 
(d.)  The  duration  of  this  power,  ch.  vii.  25. 
\t.\  The  manner  in  which  it  would  be  terminated,  ch.  vii.  26. 
(/;)  The  permanent  establishment  of  the  kingdom  of  the  sainti 

on  the  earth,  ch.  vii.  27. 

B.  Prophecies  relating  to  the  final  judgment,  and  the  end  of  aU 
things,  ch.  xii. 

This  portion  (ch.  xiL)  is  made  up  of  hinU  9xA  fragment — broken 
thoughts  and  suggestions — ^which  there  was  no  occasion  to  fill  up.  What 
Is  said  is  not  communicated  in  a  direct  form  <u  a  revelation  of  new  truths, 
but  it  nither  based  on  certain  truths  as  already  known,  and  employed  hert 
for  the  illustration  of  others.  It  is  oMumtd  that  there  will  be  a  resurrection 
of  the  dead  and  a  judgment,  and  the  writer  employs  the  language  based  on 
this  assumption  to  ilhistrate  the  point  immediately  before  nim,  ch.  xii.  2, 
3,  4,  9,  13.  There  is  also  a  veiy  obscure  reference  to  the  times  when 
certain  great  events  were  to  occur  in  the  future  (ch.  xii.  11, 12) ;  but 
there  is  nothing,  in  this  respect,  that  can  enable  us  certainly  to  determine 
when  these  events  will  take  place. 

In  reference  to  these  prophetic  portions  of  the  Book  of  Daniel,  a  few 
illustrative  remarks  may  now  be  made : — 

(1.)  They  relate  to  most  momentous  eventa  in  the  history  of  tiie  wodd. 


If  ilie  Yiews  taken  of  tlieM  porttons  of  the  book  are  correct,  then  ^e  €7« 
of  the  prophet  rested  on  tnose  OTcnte  in  the  future  which  would  enter 
most  deo^  into  ^e  character  of  coming  a^,  and  which  would  do  more 
than  anymher  to  determine  the  final  condition  of  the  world. 

(2.)  The  propheoiee  in  Daniel  are  more  mimiie  than  any  others  in  the 
Bible.  This  is  partieularlj  the  case  in  respect  to  the  four  great  king- 
doms which  would  arise ;  to  the  conquests  of  Alexander  the  Great ;  to  the 
kingdoms  which  would  spring  out  of  the  one  great  empire  that  would  be 
(bunded  by  him ;  to  the  wars  that  would  exist  between  two  of  those 
sovereignties ;  to  the  time  when  the  Messiah  would  appear ;  to  the  man- 
ner in  which  he  would  be  cut  off;  to  the  final  destruction  of  the  holy  city; 
and  to  the  rise,  character,  and  destiny  of  the  PM>acy.  Of  these  gr^ 
events  there  are  no  other  so  minute  connected  oescriptions  anywnere 
else  in  the  Old  Testament ;  and  even,  on  many  of  these  points,  the  more 
fbll  disclosures  of  tiie  New  Testament  receive  important  light  from  the 
prophecies  of  Daniel. 

(3.)  There  is  a  remarkable  resemblance  between  many  of  the  predio* 
Hons  in  Daniel  and  in  the  Book  of  Revelation.  No  one  can  peruse  the 
two  books  without  being  satisfied  that,  in  many  respects,  they  were 
designed  to  refer  to  the  same  periods  in  the  history  of  tne  world,  and  to 
the  same  events,  and  especially  where  time  is  mentioned.  There  is, 
indeed,  as  is  remarked  in  the  Preface  to  these  Notes,  no  express  allusion 
in  the  Apocalypse  to  Daniel.  There  is  no  direct  ouotation  fh>m  the 
book.  There  is  no  certain  evidence  that  the  author  of  the  Apocalypse  ever 
saw  the  Book  of  Daniel,  though  no  one  can  doubt  that  he  had.  There  if 
noihinff  in  the  Apocalypse  which  mi^ht  not  have  been  written  if  the  Book 
of  Daniel  had  not  been  written,  or  if  it  had  been  entirely  unknown  to 
John.  Perhaps  it  may  be  added,  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  Book  of 
Revelation  which  might  not  have  been  as  easily  explained  if  the  Book  of 
Daniel  had  not  been  written.  And  yet,  it  is  manifest,  that  in  most  im- 
portant respects  the  authors  of  the  two  books  refer  to  the  same  great 
events  in  history;  describe  the  same  important  changes  in  human 
affairs ;  refer  to  the  same  periods  of  duration ;  and  have  in  their  eye  the 
same  termination  of  thin^  on  the  earth.  No  other  two  books  in  the 
Bible  have  the  same  relation  to  each  other ;  nor  are  there  any  other  two 
in  which  a  commentary  on  the  one  will  introduce  so  manjr  topics  which 
must  be  considered  in  the  other,  or  where  the  explanations  m  the  one  will 
Ihrow  so  much  light  on  the  other. 

III.  The  language  and  style  of  the  book. 

(l.i  The  language  of  the  Book  of  Daniel  is  nearly  half  Ohaldee  and 
half  Hebrew.  In  oh.  i.  ii.  1 — 3,  it  is  Hebrew ;  from  ch.  ii.  4,  to  the  end 
of  ch.  vii.  it  is  Ohaldee,  and  the  remainder  of  the  book  is  Hebrew. 
The  Book  of  Esra  also  oontains  several  chapters  of  Ohaldee,  exhibiting 
the  same  characteristics  as  the  part  of  the  Book  of  Daniel  written  in  thiS 

As  %niel  was  early  trained  in  his  own  country  in  the  knowledge  of 
the  Hebrew,  and  as  he  was  oarefblly  instructed,  after  being  carried  to 
Babylon,  in  Uie  languaee  and  literature  of  the  Ohaldees  (see  2  1),  it  is 
certain  that  he  was  capable  of  writing  in  either  language  ;  and  it  is  pro- 
bable that  he  would  use  either,  as  tiiere  mifht  be  occasion,  in  his  inter* 
ooone  with  his  own  ooentrymcn,  or  with  tihe  Chaldeans.    There  is  tiit 
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of  their  own  language  in  a  great  ^degree  of  purity,  daring  their  1ob# 
captivity  in  Babybn,  and  that  this  would  be  the  langm^  whioh  Dani^ 
would  employ  in  his  intercourse  with  his  own  countrymen,  while  from  hia 
own  situation  at  Qpurt,  and  the  necessity  of  his  intercourse  with  the  Chal- 
deans, it  may  be  presumed  that  the  language  which  he  would  perhape 
most  freouently  employ  would  be  the  Chaldean. 

That  there  were  reasons  why  one  portion  of  this  book  was  writtem 
in  Chaldee,  and  another  in  Hebrew,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  but  it  is 
now  utterly  impossible  to  ascertain  what  those  reasons  were.  The  use  of 
one  language  or  the  other  seems  to  be  }>erfectly  arbitrary.  The  portiont 
written  m  Hebrew  have  no  more  rdation  to  the  Jews,  and  would  have 
no  more  interest  to  them,  than  those  written  in  Chaldee ;  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  portions  written  in  Chaldee  have  no  special  relation  to 
the  Chaldeans.  But  while  the  reasons  for  this  chanee  must  for  eyor 
remain  a  secret,  there  are  two  obvious  suggestions  which  have  often  been 
made  in  regard  to  it,  and  which  have  already  been  incidentally  adverted 
to,  as  bearing  on  the  question  of  the  authorship  of  the  book.  (1)  Th« 
first  is,  that  this  fact  accords  with  the  account  which  we  have  of  the 
education  of  the  author,  as  being  instructed  in  both  these  languages- 
furnishing  thus  an  undesigned  proof  of  the  authenticity  of  the  book; 
and  (2)  the  other  is,  that  this  would  not  have  occurred  n  the  work  was 
a  forgery  of  a  later  age ;  for  (a)  it  is  doubtful  whether,  in  the  age  of 
the  Maccabees,  there  were  any  who  could  write  with  equal  ease  in  both 
languages,  or  could  write  both  languages  with  purity ;  (d)  if  it  could 
be  done,  Uie  device  would  not  be  one  that  would  be  likely  to  occur  to  the 
author,  and  he  would  have  been  likely  to  betray  the  design  if  it  had 
existed;  and  (c)  as  the  apocryphal  additions  to  Dax^el  (see  J  5)  were 
written  ii)  Greek,  the  presumption  is  that  if  the  book  had  been  forced  in 
that  age  it  would  have  been  wholly  written  in  that  language.  At  all 
events,  the  ^oc^  in  the  case,  in  regard  to  the  languages  in  whioh  ihe  book 
was  written,  accord  with  all  that  we  know  of  DanieE 

(2.)  The  book  abounds  with  symbols  and  visions.  In  this  respect  it 
resembles  very  closely  the  writings  of  Ezekiel  and  Zeohariah.  One  of 
these  was  his  cotemporary,  and  the  other  lived  but  little  after  him,  and 
it  may  be  presumed  that  this  style  of  writing  prevailed  much  in  thai 
age.  All  these  writers,  not  improbably,  "  formed  their  style,  and  their 
manner  of  thinking  and  expression,  in  a  foreign  land,  where  symbol*  and 
imagery,  and  vision,  and  dreams,  were  greatly  relished  and  admired. 
The  rums  of  the  Oriental  cities  recently  brought  to  the  light  of  day,  at 
well  as  those  which  have  ever  remained  exposed  to  view,  are  replete  witb 
symbolic  forms  and  images,  which  once  gave  a  play  and  a  delight  to  tb» 
fancy/'  Prof.  Stuart  on  Daniel,  p.  393.  Perhaps  none  of  the  other 
sacred  writers  abound  so  much  in  symbols  and  visions  as  Daniel,  except 
John,  in  the  Book  of  Revelation ;  and  in  these  two,  as  before  suggested, 
the  resemblance  is  remarkable.  The  interpretation  of  either  of  these 
books  involves  the  necessity  of  studying  the  nature  of  symbolio  language ; 
and  on  the  views  taken  of  uiat  language,  must  depend,  in  a  great  degree, 
the  views  of  the  truths  disclosed  in  these  books. 

(3.)  The  Book  of  Daniel,  though  not  written  in  the  style  of  poetry,  yet 
abounds  mnoh  with  the  ipirU  of  poetry— aa  the  Bo<dL  of  £«v«lati<m  doM* 
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Indtoed  the  Apocalypge  bmij  bo  regatdid  y,  on  the  wliole,  tii^  motltpoeli§ 
book  in  the  JBible.  We  miss,  mdeed,  in  both  these  books,  the  nsml 
formi  of  Hebrew  poetry ;  we  miss  the  paraUelism  (eomp.  Intro,  to  Job» 
j  5) ;  but  the  spirit  of  poetry  perrades  both  the  Book  of  Daniel  and  Uie 
Book  of  Revelation,  and  the  latter,  especiall;^  if  it  ¥rere  a  mere  haman 

£  reduction,  would  be  ranked  among  the  highest  creations  of  genios. 
[uch  of  Daniel,  indeed,  is  simple  prose  alike  in  structure  and  in  form ; 
but  much  also  in  his  visions  deserves  to  be  classed  amone  the  works  of 
imagination.  Throughout  the  book  there  are  frequent  borsts  of  feel- 
ing of  a  high  order  (comp.  ch.  ir.  ld-28) ;  there  are  many  passages  that 
are  sublime  (comp.  ens.  ii.  27-45,  iv.  19-27,  t.  17-28) ;  there  is  a  spirit  fd 
nnshaken  fidelity  and  boldness — as  in  the  passages  just  referred  to ;  there 
is  true  grandeur  in  the  prophetie  portions  (comp.  chs.  viL  9-14,  z.  5-9» 
xi.  41-&,  xiL  1-3,  5-8) ;  and  there  is,  throughout  the  book,  a  spirit  of 
humble,  sincere,  firm,  and  devoted  pie^,  oharacterisine  the  author  as  a 
man  eminentlv  prudent  and  vrise,  respectM  in  his  intercourse  with 
others,  fiuthfiil  in  every  trust,  unoeasing  in  the  discham  of  his  duties  to 
Qod;  —  a  man  who  preferred  to  lose  the  highest  offices  which  kings 
eonld  confer,  and  to  subiect  himself  to  shame,  and  to  death,  rather  thaa 
shrink,  in  the  slightest  degree,  from  the  discharge  of  the  proper  duties  of 
jreligion. 
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I  additions  are  three  in  number  :<— 
(1.)  ««The  Soneof  the  Three  Holy  Children;"'  that  is,  the  song  of 
Shadrach,  Me8ha<^,  and  Abedneeo,  who  were  cast  into  the  burning  fur- 
nace by  Nebuchadneixar,  ch.  iii.  xhis  "  Song,''  as  it  is  called,  is  inserted, 
in  the  Greek  copies,  in  ch.  iii.,  between  the  twenty-third  and  twenty- 
fourth  verses,  and  contains  sixty-eight  yerses,  making  the  whole  chapter, 
in  the  Greek,  to  contain  an  hundred  verses.  The  '*  Song"  consists  pro- 
perly of  three  parts :  I.  A  hymn  of  "  Azariah,"  or  of  "  Ananiah,  Azanah, 
andMisaer' — AMy|«(  ni  A^apiat  Ki  Mim4^— of  whom  Azariah  is  the  speaker, 
in  which  praise  is  given  to  God,  and  a  praver  is  offered  that  they  may 
be  accepted,  preserved,  and  delivered,  vs.  1-22.  These  are  the  Hebrew 
names  of  the  three  persons  that  were  cast  into  the  fiery  furnace  (Dan.  i. 
6,  7),  but  why  these  names  are  inserted  here  rather  than  the  names  given 
them  in  Babylon  by  the  "  prince  of  the  eunuchs"  (ch.  i.  7),  and  which 
are  used  in  ihe  Chaldee  in  this  chapter,  is  not  known ;  and  the  circum^ 
stance  that  they  are  so  used  furnishes  a  strong  presumption  that  this 
addition  in  Greek  is  spurious,  since,  in  the  other  portions  of  the  chapter 
(vs.  12,  13,  14, 16,  19,  marked  in  Codex  Chisian.  m  brackets),  the  same 
names  occur  which  are  found  in  the  original  Chaldee.  U.  A  statement, 
that  the  king's  servants  added  fuel  to  the  flame,  or  kept  up  the  intensity 
of  the  heat  by  putting  in  rosin,  pitch,  tow,  and  small  wood,  making  the 
fomaoe  so  hot  that  the  flame  rose  above  it  to  the  height  of  fortjr-nine 
cnbits,  and  so  hot  as  to  consume  the  Chaldeans  that  stcKHl  around  it,  but 
that  the  angel  of  ihe  Lord  came  dovm,  and  smote  the  flame  of  fire  out 
of  the  oven,  uid  made  the  midst  of  the  furnace  like  a  moist,  whistling 
wind,  so  that  the  thiee  "children"  wsm  safe,  vs.  23-27.    IH.  A  hymn 


•f  I»MUi0i  Mflingoxiftlltbiiigt  to pnkeOod,  ottered  hj  ''the  thne^M  oat 
of  one  mouth,"  vs.  28-68.  The  narrative  then  proceeds,  in  the  Greek 
translation,  as  it  is  in  the  Ohaldee,  and  as  it  now  stands  in  our  oommon 
tnxnsiation  of  the  Book  of  Daniel. 

^2.^  The  second  addition  is  what  is  called  "  The  Historr  of  Susanna." 
This  18  a  story  the  design  of  which  is  to  honour  BanieL  A  man  in  Baby- 
Ion  of  great  wealth,  by  the  name  of  Joacim,  marries  Susanna,  a  Jewess, 
who  had  been  brought  up  in  the  fear  of  the  Lord.  The  house  of 
Joacim  was  a  -place  of  much  resort,  and  particularly  by  two  men 
of  advanced  life,  who  were  appointed  judges  of  the  people.  Sucianna  was 
a  woman  of  great  beauty,  and  each  one  of  the  two  judees,  ignorant  of  the 
feelings  of  the  other,  fell  violently  in  love  with  her.  They  both  observed 
that  at  a  certain  time  of  the  day  she  walked  in  the  garden,  and  both,  un- 
known to  each  other,  resolved  to  follow  her  into  tl^  garden.  They  pro* 
posed,  therefore,  to  each  other  to  return  to  their  own  homes,  and  both, 
after  having  gone  away,  returned  again,  and  then,  surprised  at  this,  they 
each  declared  their  love  for  Susanna,  and  agreed  to  watch  for  the  time 
when  she  should  enter  the  garden,  and  then  to  accomplish  their  purpose. 
She  entered  the  garden  as  usual  for  the  purpose  of  bathing,  and  the  elders, 
having  hid  themselves,  suddenly  came  upon  her,  and  threatened  her  with 
death  if  she  would  not  gratify  their  desires.  She,  rather  than  viekl, 
calmlv  made  up  her  mind  to  die,  but  gave  the  alarm  by  o^ing  aloud,  and 
the  elders,  to  save  themselves,  declared  that  they  found  a  youns  man 
with  her  in  the  garden,  and  the  matter  ooming  before  the  people,  she  was 
condemned  to  death,  and  was  led  forth  to  be  executed.  At  this  juncture, 
Daniel  appeared,  who  proposed  to  examine  the  elders  anew,  and  to  do  it 
separately.  In  this  examination,  one  of  them  testified  that  what  he  had 
seen  occurred  under  a  mostick  or  lentisk  tree,  the  other  that  it  was  under 
a  holm  tree.  The  consequence  was,  that  Susanna  was  discharged,  and 
the  two  elders  themselves  put  to  death. 

This  story  is  said,  in  the  common  version  of  the  Apocrvpha,  to  be  "  set 
apart  from  the  beginning  of  Daniel  because  it  is  not  in  the  Hebrew."  It 
b  found  only  in  the  Apocrypha,  and  is  not  incorporated  in  the  Greek 
translation  of  Daniel. 

(3.)  The  third  addition  is  what  is  called  '*  The  History  of  the  Destmo- 
tion  of  Bel  and  the  Dragon,  cut  off  from  the  end  of  DanieL" 

This  is  a  story  in  two  parts.  The  first  relates  to  Bel,  the  idol  god  of 
the  Babylonians.  A  lar^e  quantity  of  food  was  daily  placed  before  the 
idol  in  the  temple,  which  it  was  supposed  the  idol  consumed.  The 
inquiry  was  made  of  Daniel  by  Cyrus,  king  of  Persia,  why  he  did  not 
worship  the  idol.  Daniel  repLed,  that  he  was  permitted  by  his  religion 
to  worship  only  the  living  God.  Gyrus  asked  him  whether  Bel  was  not 
a  livine  God  ;  and,  in  proof  of  it,  appealed  to  the  large  quantity  of  food 
which  he  daily  consumed.  Daniel  smiled  at  the  simplicity  of  the  king, 
and  affirmed  that  the  god  was  only  brass  and  day,  and  could  devovr 
nothing.  The  king,  enraged,  called  for  the  priests  of  Bel,  and  insisted 
on  being  informed  who  ate  the  large  quantity  of  food  that  was  daily 
placed  l^fore  the  idol.  They,  of  course,  affirmed  that  it  was  the  idol, 
and  proposed  that  a  test  should  be  applied  bv  placine  the  food  before 
him  as  usual,  and  b^  having  the  temple  carefully  dosed  and  sealed  with 
the  signet  of  the  king.  Under  the  table  they  had,  however,  made  a 
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priTSte  entrant,  uid,  in  order  to  detect  them,  Daniel  caused  ashei  to  hfi 
sprinkled  on  Uie  floor,  which,  on  the  following  day,  revealed  the  fool* 
prints  of  men,  women,  and  children,  who  had  secretly  entered  the  temple» 
and  consumed  the  food.  The  consequence  was,  that  they  were  put  to 
dcatii,  and  Bel  and  his  temple  were  delivered  to  Daniel,  who  destroyed 
them  both. 

The  other  part  of  the  story  relates  to  a  great  dragon  which  was  wor- 
shipped in  Babylon.  The  kine  said  that  it  could  not  be  affirmed  that  this 
dra^n  w^  made  of  brass,  or  mat  he  was  not  a  living  beine,  and  required 
Daniel  to  worship  him.  Daniel  still  declared  that  he  would  worship  only 
the  living  God,  and  proposed  to  put  the  dragon  to  death.  This  he  did  bv 
makine  a  ball  of  pitch,  and  fat,  and  hair,  and  putting  it  in  the  mouth 
of  the  dragon,  so  that  he  burst  asunder.  A  tumult,  m  consequence  of 
tiie  destruction  of  Bel  and  the  dra^n,  was  excited  against  the  king,  and 
Hke  mob  came  and  demanded  Daniel,  who  had  been  the  cause  of  this. 
Daniel  was  delivered  to  them,  and  was  thrown  into  the  den  of  lions,  where 
he  remained  six  days ;  and,  in  order  that  the  lions  roi^ht  at  once  devour 
him,  their  appetites  had  been  sharpened  by  having  been  fed  each  day 
with  "  two  carcasses"  —  in  the  margin,  **  two  slaves"  —  and  two  sheep. 
At  this  joncture,  it  is  said  that  there  was  in  Jewry  a  j^rophet,  by  the 
name  of  Uabbacuc,  who  had  made  pottage,  and  was  going  with  it  into  a  field 
to  carry  it  to  the  reapers.  He  was  directed  by  an  angel  of  the  Lord  to  take 
it  to  Babylon  to  Daniel,  who  was  in  the  lions'  den.  The  prophet  answered 
Hiat  he  never  saw  Babylon,  and  knew  not  where  the  den  was.  So  the 
angel  of  the  Lord  took  him  by  the  crown,  and  bare  him  by  the  hair  of  his 
head,  and  placed  him  in  Babylon  over  the  den.  He  eave  Daniel  the  food, 
and  was  immediately  restored  to  his  own  place  in  Judea.  On  the  seventh 
day  the  king  went  to  bewail  Daniel ;  found  him  alive ;  drew  him  out,  and 
threw  in  those  who  had  caused  him  to  be  placed  there,  who  were,  of  course, 
at  once  devoured. 

This  foolish  story  is  said,  in  the  title,  in  the  common  version  of  the 
Apocrypha,  to  have  been  "  cut  off  from  the  end  of  Daniel."  Like  the 
Prayer  of  the  Three  Children,  and  the  History  of  Susanna,  it  is  found 
only  in  Greek,  in  which  language  it  was  undoubtedly  written. 

In  respect  to  these  additions  to  the  Book  of  Daniel,  and  the  question 
whether  tiiey  are  entitled  to  be  regarded  as  a  part  of  his  genuine  work, 
and  to  have  a  place  in  the  inspired  writings,  tne  following  remarks  may 
now  be  made : — 

(a)  Neither  of  them,  and  no  portion  of  them,  is  found  in  the  Hebrew 
or  the  OhsJdee,  nor  is  there  the  slightest  evidence  that  they  had  a 
Hebrew  or  Chaldee  orieinaL  There  is  no  historical  proof  that  they 
ever  existed  in  either  of  these  languages,  and,  of  course,  no  proof  that 
they  ever  formed  a  part  of  the  ^nuine  work  of  DanieL  If  they  were 
written  originally  in  Greek,  and  if  the  evidence  above  adduced  that  the 
Book  of  Daniel  was  written  in  the  time  of  the  exile  is  conclusive,  then 
it  is  clear  that  these  additions  were  nai  written  by  Daniel  himself,  and 
of  coarse  that  they  were  not  entitled  to  a  place  among  the  inspired 
records.  For  the  Greek  language  was  not  understood  in  Babylon  to  any 
considerable  extent,  if  at  all,  until  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great,  and 
his  conquests  in  the  East ;  and  it  b  every  way  certain,  that  a  book  written 
in  BabvioQ  in  the  time  of  the  exile  would  noi  have  been  written  in  Greek. 
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The  eridenoe  ifl  oonolasiTe  that  these  additions  irere  never  au j  ^art  of 
&e  genuine  Book  of  Daniel ;  and,  of  course,  that  they  hare  no  claim  to  m 
place  in  the  canon.  Moreoyer,  as  they  constituted  no  part  of  that  book, 
none  of  the  eyidenoe  urged  in  favor  of  i}M  canonical  authority  of  thai 
book  can  be  urged  in  l]^half  of  these  sfories,  and  any  claim  that  they 
may  have  must  rest  on  their  own  merits. 

(b)  They  have  no  claim,  on  their  ovm  account,  to  a  place  in  the  canon. 
Their  authors  are  unknown.  The  time  of  their  comnosition  is  unknown* 
They  were  never  recognized  by  the  Jews  as  canonical,  and  never  had  the 
sanction  of  the  Saviour  and  the  apostles,  as  they  are  never  quoted  or 
alluded  to  in  the  New  Testament.  And  they  have  no  internal  evidenot 
tiiat  they  are  of  ^vine  origin.  There  is  no  evidence  which  could  be 
urged  in  favour  of  their  claims  to  a  place  in  the  canonical  Scriptures  whidi 
'sould  not  be  urged  in  favour  of  tne  whole  of  the  Apocrypha,  or  whi<A 
oould  not  be  urged  in  favour  of  ani/  anonymous  vrritin^  of  antiqui^. 
The  only  ground  of  claim  which  could  be  urged  for  the  admission  of  these 
stories  mto  the  sacred  canon  would  be,  that  they  were  a  part  of  the 
genuine  Book  of  Daniel ;  but  this  claim  never  can  be  made  out  by  any 
possibility. 

(c)  In  common  with  the  other  books  of  the  Apocrypha,  these  books 
were  rejected  by  the  early  Christian  writers,  and  were  not  admitted  int* 
the  canon  of  Scripture  during  the  first  four  centuries  of  the  Christiaa 
church.  See  Home's  Introduction,  i.  628.  Some  of  the  books  of  the 
Apocrypha  were  indeed  quoted  by  some  of  the  Fathers  ynth  resoeot 
(Lardner,  iv.  331),  particularly  by  Ambrose  (who  lived  A.  D.  340-397), 
but  they  are  referrw  to  by  Jerome  only  to  be  censured  and  condemned 
(Lardner,  iv.  424,  440,  466^-472),  and  are  mentioned  only  yrith  contempt 
by  Augustine.    Lardner  iy.  499. 

It  is  seldom  that  these  additions  to  Daniel  in  the  Apocrypha  are  quoted 
or  alluded  to  at  all  by  the  early  Christian  writers,  but  when  they  are  it  is 
only  that  they  may  lie  condemned.  Origen,  indeed,  refers  to  the  story  of 
Susanna  as  a  true  history,  and,  in  a  letter  to  AfHcanns,  says  of  it,  '*  That 
the  story  of  Susanna,  being  dishonorable  to  the  Jewish  elders,  it  was  sup- 
pressed by  their  great  men ;  and  that  there  were  many  things  kept,  as 
much  IS  might  l^,  fh>m  the  knowledge  of  the  people,  some  of  which, 
nevertl  cless,  were  preserved  in  some  apocryphal  books."  Lardner,  ii. 
466.  Origen,  indeed,  in  the  words  of  Dr.  Lardner,  '*  Says  all  he  can 
think  of  to  prove  the  histoir  [of  Susanna]  true  and  genuine,  and  affirms 
that  it  yras  made  use  of  in  ureek  by  all  the  churches  of  Christ  among  the 
(Gentiles ;  yet  he  oynis  that  it  vras  not  received  by  the  Jews,  nor  to  be 
found  in  their  copies  of  the  Book  of  Daniel."  Lardner,  ii.  541,  542. 
€omp.  also  Du  Pin,  Dissertation  Preliminairo  sur  la  Bible,  Liv.  i.,  oh.  i. 
•ect  5,  p.  15,  note  («).  To  the  arguments  of  Origen  on  the  subject, 
AMcanus  replies,  that  "  he  wondered  that  he  did  not  Imow  that  the  Dook 
was  spurious,  and  says  it  was  a  piece  lately  forged."  Lardner  ii.  541. 
The  other  books — the  Prayer  of  the  Three  Children  and  the  Story  of  Bel 
and  the  Dragon  —  I  do  not  find,  from  Lardner,  to  have  been  quoted  or 
referred  to  at  all  by  the  early  Christian  writers. 

(d)  The  foolishness  and  manifest  fabulousness  of  the  Story  of  Bel  and 
the  Dragon,  may  be  referred  to  as  a  proof  tiiat  that  cannot  be  a  part  of 
the  genuine  Book  of  Daniel,  or  entitled  to  a  place  among  books  ofaiwimi 
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to  be  inspired.  It  has  erery  mark  of  being  a  fobk,  and  is  wholly  on 
worthy  a  place  in  any  Tolume  claiming  to  be  of  divine  origin,  or  any 
volume  of  respectable  authorship  whatever. 

(e)  Little  isknownof  theori^n  of  these  books,  and  little  importance 
can  130  attached  to  them,  but  it  may  be  of  some  ase  to  know  tne  place 
which  they  Jiave  commonly  occupied  in  the  Bible  by  those  who  have  re- 
ceived them  as  a  part  of  Uie  canon,  and  the  place  where  they  are  com- 
monly found  in  the  version  of  the  Scriptures. 

**  The  Song  of  the  Three  Children"  is  placed  in  the  Greek  version  of 
Daniel,  and  also  in  the  Latin  Vulgate,  between  the  twenty-third  and 
twenty-fourth  verses  of  the  third  chapter.  "It  has  alvrays  been  ad- 
mired," says  Home  (Intro,  iv.  217,  218),  "  for  the  piety  of  its  sentiments^ 
but  it  was  never  admitted  to  be  canonical,  until  it  was  recognised  by  the 
Council  of  Trent.  The  fifteenth  verse  ['  Neither  is  there  at  this  time 
prince,  or  prophet,  or  leader,  or  burnt-offering,  or  sacrifice,  or  oblation, 
or  incense,  or  place  to  sacrifice  before  thee,  and  to  find  mercy'],  contains  a 
direct  falsehood ;  for  it  asserts  that  there  was  no  prophet  at  that  time,  when 
it  is  well  known  that  Daniel  and  Ezekiel  both  exercised  the  prophetio 
ministry  in  Babylon.  This  Apocryphal  fragment  is,  therefore,  most  pro- 
bably the  production  of  a  Hellenistic  Jew.  The  Hymn  (vs.  20,  seq.)  re- 
sembles the  hundred  and  forty-eighth  Psalm,  and  was  so  approved  of  by 
the  compilers  of  the  Liturgy,  tliat  in  the  first  Common  Prayer  Book  of 
Edward  VI.  they  appointea  it  to  be  used  instead  of  the  Te  Deum  during 
Leni." 

"  The  History  of  Susanna  has  always  been  treated  vrith  some  respect, 
but  has  never  been  considered  as  canonical,  though  the  Council  of  Trent 
admitted  it  into  the  number  of  the  sacred  books.  It  is  evidently  the  work 
of  some  Hellenistic  Jew,  and  in  the  Vulgate  version  it  forms  the  thirteenth 
chapter  of  the  Book  of  Daniel.  In  the  Septuagint  version  it  is  placed  at 
the  beginning  of  that  book."    Home,  iv.  218. 

"  The  History  of  the  Destruction  of  Bel  and  the  Dragon,  was  always 
rejected  by  the  Jewish  Church ;  it  is  not  extant  either  in  the  Hebrew  or 
the  Chaldee  language.  Jerome  ^ves  it  no  better  title  than  The  Fable  of 
Bel  and  the  Dragon;  nor  has  it  obtained  more  credit  with  posterity, 
except  with  the  Fathers  of  the  CouncU  of  Trent,  who  determined  it  to  be 
a  part  of  the  canonical  Scriptures.  This  book  forms  the  fourteenth 
chapter  of  the  Book  of  Daniel,  in  the  Latin  Vulgate ;  in  the  Greek,  it  was 
called  the  Prophecy  of  Ilabakkuk,  the  son  of  Jesus,  of  the  tribe  of  Levi. 
There  are  two  Greek  texts  of  this  fragment,  that  of  the  Septuagint,  and 
that  found  in  Theodotion's  Greek  version  of  Daniel.  The  former  is  the 
most  ancient,  and  has  been  translated  into  Syriac.  The  Latin  and  Arabic 
versions,  together  with  another  Syriac  translation,  have  been  made  from 
the  text  of  Theodotion."  Home,  iv.  218.  These  additions  to  Daniel 
may  be  found  in  Greek,  Arabic,  Syriac,  and  Latin,  in  Walton's  Polyglott, 
torn.  iv. 

J  6.    THE  ANCIENT  VERSIONS  OF  THE  BOOK  OF  DANIEL. 

(1.)  Of  these  the  oldest,  of  course,  is  the  Septuagint.  For  a  general 
aooount  of  this  version,  see  Intro,  to  Isaiah,  i  8, 1.  (1).  Of  the  €Bu^wr 
ei  that  portion  of  the  Septuagint  version  which  comprised  iiie  Book  ol 
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Daoiel-^or  ao  one  out  doubt  that  the  Septuagint  was  the  irork  of  d\f» 
ferent  authore — ^we  have  now  no  ioibrma<ion«  The  translation  of  Daniel 
was  among  the  least  faithful,  and  was  the  most  erroneous,  of  the  whole 
eolleotion ;  and,  indeed,  it  was  so  imperfect  that  its  use  in  the  church  was 
early  superseded  by  the  version  of  Theodotion — the  version  which  is  now 
found  in  the  editions  of  the  Septuagint. 

The  Septuagint  translation  of  the  Book  of  Daniel  was  for  a  long  time 
supposed  to  be  lost,  and  it  is  only  at  a  comparatively  recent  fNeriod  that 
it  nas  been  recovered  and  published.  For  a  considerable  period  before 
the  time  of  Jerome,  the  version  by  the  lxx.  had  been  superseded  by  thai 
of  Theodotion,  doubtless  on  account  of  the  great  imperfection  of  the 
former,  though  it  is  probable  that  its  disuse  was  gradual.  Jerome,  in 
his  PrefMse  to  the  Book  of  Daniel,  says,  indeed,  that  it  was  not  known 
to  him  on  what  ground  this  happened — *'DanieIem  prophetam  juxta 
LXX.  interpretes  ecclesiiB  non  le^nt,  et  hoc  cur  acdderU,  nescio" — but 
it  is  in  every  way  probable  that  it  was  on  account  of  the  great  imperfec- 
tion of  the  translation,  for  Jerome  himself  says,  "  Hoc  unum  affirmare, 
quod  multum  a  veritate  discordet  et  recto  judicio  repudiata  sit"  He 
adds,  therefore,  that  though  Theodotion  was  understood  to  be  an  unbe" 
liever — **  post  adventem  Gbristi  incredulus  fuit" — ^yet  that  his  translation 
TV  as  preferred  to  that  of  the  lxx.  '*  lUud  quoque  lectorem  admoneo, 
Danielem  non  juxta  lxx.  interpretes,  sed  Juxta  Theodotionem  ecclesias 
legere,  qui  utique  post  adventum  Ohristi  incredulus  fuit.  Undo  judicio 
mngistrorum  ecclesisB  editio  eorum  in  hoc  volumine  repudiata  est,  et 
Theodotionis  vulgo  legitur,  quas  et  Hebraeo  et  ceteris  translatoribus 
congruit." 

From  this  cause  it  happened  that  the  translation  of  Daniel  by  the  lxx. 
went  into  entire  disuse,  and  was  for  a  long  time  supposed  to  have  been 
destroyed.  It  has,  however,  been  recovered  and  published,  though  it  has 
not  been  substituted  in  the  editions  of  the  Septuagint  in  the  place  of  the 
version  by  Theodotion.  A  copy  of  the  old  version  by  the  lxx.  was  found 
in  the  Cbisian  library  at  Rome,  in  a  single  manuscript  (Codex  Chisianus), 
and  was  published  in  Rome,  in  folio,  in  the  year  1772,  under  the  title, 
Daniel  Secundum  lxx.  ex  tetraplis  Origenis  nunc  primum  editus  e  singu- 
lari  Chisiano  Godice  annorum  supra  dccc.  Romse,  1772.  fol.  This  was 
lepubiished  at  Goettinburg,  in  1773,  and  again  in  1774.  These  editions 
were  prepared  by  J.  D.  Miobselis,  the  former  containing  the  text  only,  the 
latter  with  the  text  of  the  lxx.,  the  version  of  Theodotion,  the  interpre- 
tation of  Hippolytus,  a  Latin  version,  and  the  annotations  of  the  Roman 
editor. 

These  editions  were  published  from  one  manuscript,  and  without  any 
attempt  to  correct  the  text  by  a  comparison  with  other  versions.  The 
text  is  supposed  to  have  been  corrupted,  so  that,  as  Hahn  says,  no  one  can 
believe  that  this  codex  exhibits  it  as  it  was  when  the  versiou  was  made. 
**  This  corruption,''  says  he,  "  exists  not  only  in  particular  words  and 
phrases,  but  in  tiie  general  disarrangement  and  disorder  of  the  whole 
text,  so  that  those  parts  are  separateid  which  ought  to  be  united,  and 
those  parts  united  which  ought  to  be  kept  distinct.  Besides  this,  there 
was  entire  inattention  to  the  signs  which  Origen  had  used  in  his  edition  of 
the  Septuagint."  PreiL  to  Daniel,  t^a  nn  E^^M»r«.  As  there  was  bui 
uie  manuscripti  all  hope  of  oomoting  the  text  in  the  way  in  whioh  il 
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has  been  done  in  tiie  other  parta  of  the  Sepiuaghit»  and  in  olher  yexdon^ 
by  a  comparison  of  manoBcripts,  was,  of  oonrse,  out  of  the  question. 

After  foor  editions  of  the  work  had  been  published,  it  happened  tha^ 
in  the  Ambrosian  Library  at  Mailand,  Oajetan  Bugati  aiscovered  a 
Syriac  Hexaplar  manuscript,  written  in  the  year  616,  or  617,  afler  Christ* 
which  embraced  the  Hagiography,  and  the  prophetic  books,  and,  amons 
others,  *'  Daniel,  according  to  the  Septuagint  TransUttion."  The  title  ot 
this  Syriac  rersion,  as  translated  by  Halm,  is  as  follows:  "Explicit  liber 
Danielis  prophetse,  qui  conversus  est  ex  traditione  ni^  Septaa^ta 
doorum,  qui  in  diebus  Ptolemasi  regis  iBgypti  ante  adventum  Christi 
annis  centum  plus  minus  verterunt  libros  sanctos  de  lingua  Hebrsorum, 
in  GrsBcum,  in  Alexandria  civitate  magna.  Versus  est  autem  liber  ista 
etiam  de  Grsoco  in  Syriacum,  in  Alexandria  civitate  mense  Oanun  pos- 
teriori anni  nongentesimi  yicesimi  octavi  Alexandri  indictione  qumta 
(».  e,  a  617,  p.  ch?)."  This  professes,  therefore,  to  be  a  Syriac  translation 
of  ^e  Septuagint  version  of  Daniel.  This  version  was  found  to  be  in  sood 
l^eservation,  and  the  signs  adopted  by  Origen  to  determine  the  value  of  the 
text  were  preserved,  and  a  new  edition  of  the  Greek  translation  was  pub^ 
lished,  corrected  by  this,  under  the  title :  Daniel  Secundum  editionem  lxz. 
interpretum  ex  tetraplis  desumptum.  Rom.,  1788.  This  Syriac  version 
enabled  the  editor  to  correct  many  places  that  were  defective,  and  to  do 
much  towards  furnishing  a  more  perfect  text  Still  the  work  was,  in 
many  respects,  imperfect ;    and,  from  all  the  aids  within  his  reach,  and 

Srol>ably  all  that  can  now  be  hoped  for,  Hahn  published  a  new  edition  of 
le  work,  corrected  in  many  more  places  (see  them  enumerated  in  his 
Preface,  p.  ix.),  under  the  following  titie :  aaniha  Kara  nvg  Effiofxpton^ 
£  Codioe  Ghisiano  ]>08t  Segaarium  edidit  secundum  versionem  Syriaoo* 
Hezaplarem  reoognivit  annotationibus  criticis  et  philologicis  iUustravil 
Henncus  Augustus  Hahn,  Philosophisd  Doctor  et  Theologiss  candi- 
datus.  Lipsise,  cioi3gccxlv.  This  is  now  the  most  perfect  edition  of 
the  Septui^:int  version  of  Daniel,  but  still  it  cannot  be  regarded  as  of 
l^reat  criti<^  value  in  the  interpretation  of  the  book.  It  has  been  used 
in  the  preparation  of  this  commentary.  An  account  of  the  instances  in 
which  it  departs  from  the  Hebrew  and  Chaldee  original  may  be  seen  at 
length  in  I^ngerke,  Das  Buck  Daniel,  Einleitung,  pp.  oix-cxiv.  It  has 
the  Prayer  of  the  Three  Children,  inserted  in  the  usual  place  (ch.  iii.  23, 
24),  and  the  History  of  Susanna,  and  the  Destruction  of  Bel  and  the 
Drf^on,  as  separate  pieces,  at  the  end. 

(2.)  The  translation  of  Theodotion.  This  is  that  which  has  been  sub- 
stituted in  the  Septuagint  for  the  version  above  referred  to,  and  which  is 
found  in  the  various  editions  of  the  Septuagint,  and  in  the  Polyglott 
Bibles.  Theodotion  was  a  native  of  Ephesus,  and  is  termed  by  Eusebius 
an  Ebonite,  or  Semi-Christian.  Jerome,  as  we  have  seen  above,  regarded 
him  as  an  unbeliever — ^post  adventum  Christi  incredulus  fuit:---that  is, 
he  remained  an  unbeliever  after  the  oomine  of  Christ ;  propably  meaning 
that  he  was  a  Jew  by  birth,  and  remained  unconvinced  wat  Jesus  was 
the  Messiah.  He  was  nearly  contemnorary  with  Aquila,  who  was  the 
author  of  a  Greek  translation  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  who  was  also 
of  Jewish  descent  The  Jews  were  dissatisfied  with  the  Septuagint 
version  as  beinjg  too  paraphrastic,  and  Aquila  undertook  to  make  a  literal 
f  ersion,  but  without  any  regard  to  the  genius  of  the  Greek  laagoage. 
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Ve  hvfP  ovUj  some  fntgmento  of  the  yersion  by  Aooila.  Tbe  versioa  of 
Theodotion  is  less  literal  than  that  of  Aqaila — noldiDg  a  middle  rank 
between  the  serrile  closeness  of  Aquila,  and  the  freedom  of  Symmachus. 
This  version  is  cited  by  Jastin  Martyr,  in  his  Dialogue  with  Tryphon, 
the  Jew,  which  was  composed  about  the  year  160.  The  version  of 
Theodotion  is  a  kind  of  revision  of  the  Septuagint,  and  supplies  some  defi- 
ciencies in  the  Septuagint,  but  the  author  shows  that  he  was  indifferently 
skilled  in  Hebrew.  It  is  evident,  that  in  his  translation  Theodotion 
made  ;rreat  use  of  both  the  previous  versions,  that  bv  the  lxz.,  and  that 
of  Aquila ;  that  he  followed  sometimes  the  diction  of  the  one,  and  some- 
times that  of  the  other ;  that  he  often  mingled  them  toother  in  the  com- 
pass of  the  same  verse ;  and  that  he  adapt^  the  quotations  from  the  two 
versions  to  his  own  style.  As  his  style  was  similar  to  that  of  the  lxx., 
Orieen,  in  his  Hexapla,  perhaps  for  me  sake  of  uniformity,  supplied  the 
additions  which  he  inserted  in  his  work  ohiefly  from  this  version.  There 
are  but  few  fra^ents  of  these  versions  now  remaining.  See  Home, 
Intro,  iv.  171-176.  Lengerke  supposes  that  Theodotion  was  a  Christian, 
p.  cxy.  From  this  translation  or  Theodotion,  a  version  was  made  in 
Arabic,  in  the  tenth  century.    Lengerke,  p*  czv. 

(3.)  The  Syriac  versions.  For  the  general  character  of  these  versions, 
see  Intro,  to  Isaiah,  J  8,  (3).  There  is  nothing  remarkable  in  these 
versions  of  Daniel.  For  an  account  of  a  later  Syriac  version  of  the 
Septuagint,  see  the  remarks  above.  **  As  Daniel  has  no  Tareum  or  Ohaldee 
version,  the  Syriac  version  performs  a  valuable  service  in  Uie  explanation 
of  Hebrew  words."    Prof.  Stuart,  p.  491. 

(4)  The  Latin  Vulgate.  For  the  general  character  of  this,  see  Intro, 
to  Isa.  i  8,  (2).  As  this  contains  the  Apocryphal  portions,  the  Prayer 
of  the  Three  Children,  the  History  of  Susanna,  and  the  Destruction  of 
Bel  and  the  Dragon,  and  as  the  LaUn  Vulgate  was  dedared  canonieil 
by  the  Council  of  Trent,  of  course  those  fragments  have  received  tbi 
sanction  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  as  a  part  of  the  inspired  records* 
This  version,  as  a  whole,  is  superior  to  any  of  the  other  ancient  versions^ 
and  shows  a  more  thorough  knowledge  than  any  of  them  of  the 
tenor  and  nature  of  the  book.  *'  An  invaluable  service  has  Jerome  done, 
by  the  translation  of  Daniel,  and  by  his  commentary  on  the  book."  Pro£ 
Stuart,  p.  491. 

(5.)  The  Arabic  version.  For  an  account  of  the  Arabic  versions,  see 
Intro,  to  Isaiah,  {  8,  (4).  There  is  nothing  pectdiar  in  the  Arabic  vei^ 
sion  of  Daniel. 


{  r.  BXBGETICAL  HELPS  TO  THE  BOOK  OF  DANIEL. 

Bbsides  the  versions  above  referred  to,  I  have  made  use  of  the  following 
exegetioal  helps  to  the  Book  of  Daniel,  in  the  preparation  of  these  Notes. 
The  order  in  which  they  are  mentioned  is  not  designed  to  express  any- 
thing in  regard  to  their  value,  but  is  adopted  more  for  the  saxe  of  con- 
venience : — 

Critioi  Saori.    Tom*  iv« 

dfilvia,  Bmleeticmes  in  Daniel.    Works,  voL  v.,  ed.  Amstefdam,  1AQ7. 
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Jerome,  Commentary  on  DanieL    Works,  torn,  iy.,  ed.  Pttis,  lAtt. 

The  Pictorial  Bible  {Dt,  Kitto).    London,  1836. 

Bneh's  Illustrations  of  Scripture.    Brattleboro,  1836. 

l)r.  Gill,  Commentaries.    YoL  ti.,  ed.  Philadelphia,  1819. 

Hengstenbera's  Christologj,  translated  by  the  Rer.  Renel  Keith,  D.  Dt. 
Alexandria,  1836. 

Newton  on  the  Prophecies.    London,  1832. 

Einleitang  in  das  Alte  Testament.  Yon  Johann  Gk>ttfried  Eichhom, 
Yierter  Band,  {  612-619. 

Daniel  aus  dem  HebrUish-Aramilischen  nen  ubersctst  und  erU'drt  mil 

einer  voUstilndieen  EinleituDg,  und  einjcen  historischen  und  ezegetischen 

Excursen,  Yon  Leonhard  Bertholdt.    Erlangen,  1806. 

.  Das  Buch  Daniel  Yerdeutscht  und    Ausleget  Yon  Dr.  CsBsar  tod 

Lengerke,  Professor  der  Theologiso  su  KSnigsburg  in  Pr.  Konigsber|^ 

Commentarins  Grammatious  in  Yetus  Testamentum  in  nsum  maxima 
Gymnasiorum  et  Academiamm  adomatns.  Scripsit  Franc.  Jos.  Yalent 
Dominic.  Manrer.  Phil.  Doot.  Soc.  Historico-Theol.  Lips.  Sod.  Ord, 
Yolumen  Secundum.    Lipsi»,  1838. 

Isaaci  Newtoni  ad  Danielis  Profetss  Yaticinia.  Oposcula,  tom.  iii., 
1744. 

Lehrbuch  der  Historish-Kritischen  Einleitung  in  die  kanonishen  und 
Apokryphischen  Bicher  des  Alten  Testamentes.  Yon  Wilhelm  Martin 
Leberect  De  Wette,  {  253-259.    Berlin,  1845. 

In  Danielem  Prophetam  Commentarius  editus  a  Philippe  Melanthone, 
Anno  M.  D.  XLIII.  Corpus  Reformatorum,  Bretschneider,  toI.  xiii., 
1846. 

Ueber  Yerfasser  und  der  Zweck  des  Buches  Daniel.  Theologische 
Zeitschrift.  Drittes  Heft.  Berlin,  1822,  pp.  181-294.  By  Dr.  Fried. 
LUcke. 

Commentatio  Historico-Critica  Exhibeus  descriptionem  et  censuram 
recentium  de  Danielis  Libro  Opinionum,  Auctore  Henrico  Godofredo 
Kirmss,  Saxone  Seminarii  Theologici  Sodali.    Jense,  1828. 

Die  Authentie  des  Daniel.  Yon  Ernst  Wilhelm  Hengstenberg. 
Berlin,  1831. 

The  Season  and  Time,  or  an  Exposition  of  the  Prophecies  which  relate 
to  the  two  periods  of  Daniel  subsequent  to  the  1260  years  now  recently 
expired.    By  W.  Ettrick,  A.  M.    London,  1816. 

An  Essay  towards  an  Interpretation  of  the  Prophecies  of  Daniel  By 
Richard  Amner.    London,  17/6. 

Neue  Kritishe  Untersuchungen  Uber  des  Buch  Daniel.  Yon  Heinrich 
n&yemick,  der  Theoloffie  Doctor  und  A.  0.  Professor  an  der  UniyersiUlt 
Kostock.    Hamburgh,  1838. 

An  Exposition  of  such  of  the  Prophecies  of  Daniel  as  receire  their  ao 
oompliehment  under  the  New  Testament  By  the  late  Rev.  Magnus 
Fr«»^rio  Roos  A.  M.,  Superintendant  and  Prelate  in  Lostnan  aad 
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AshMiBeB.     Thmdatod  from  the  Gennan,  bj  Ebenezer  Hendersoiu 
Edinburgh,  1811. 

A  Descrifytioii  aoedrnpanying  an  hiero^jphioal  print  of  Daniel's  Qreat 
Image.    London. 

Daniat  his  Ghaldie  Visions  and  his  Ebrew:  both  translated  after 
the  original,  and  expounded  both,  by  the  reduction  of  heathen  most 
famous  stories,  with  the  exact  proprietie  of  his  wordes  (which  is  Hie 
surest  certaintie  what  he  must  meane) :  and  joining  all  the  Bible  and 
learned  tongues  to  the  frame  of  his  Worke  London,  1596.  By  Hugh 
Broughton. 

Observations  intended  to  point  out  the  application  of  Prophecy  in  the 
eleyenth  chapter  of  Daniel  to  the  French  Power.  London,  1800. 
Author  unknown. 

An  Apologie  in  Briefe  Assertions  defending  that  our  Lord  died  in  the* 
time  properl;^  fortold  to  Daniel.  For  satisfaction  to  some  studentes  in 
both  Universities.    By  H.  Broughton.    London,  1592. 

As  Essay  in  Scripture  Prophecy,  wherein  it  is  endeavoured  to  explain 
the  three  periods  contained  in  the  xiith  chapter  of  the  Prophet  Daniel, 
with  some  arguments  to  make  it  probable  that  the  first  of  ih^  periods  did 
expire  in  the  year  1715.  Printed  in  the  year  1715.  Author  and  place 
nnxnown. 

Daniel,  an  Improved  Version  attempted,  with  a  Preliminary  Disser-* 
tation,  and  Notes,  critical,  historical,  and  explanatory.  By  Thomas 
Wintle,  B.  D.,  Rector  of  Brightwall,  in  Berkshire,  and  Fellow  of  Pem- 
broke College.    Oxford,  1792. 

Hermanni  Venema  Commentarius,  ad  Danielis  cap.  xi.  4-45,  et  xii. 
1-3.    Leovardi»,  1752. 

A  Chronological  Treatise  upon  the  Seventy  Weeks  of  Daniel.  By 
Benjamin  Marshall,  M.  A.,  Hector  Naunton,  m  Gloucestershire.  Lon- 
don, 1725. 

The  Times  of  Daniel,  Chronological  and  Prophetical,  examined  with 
relation  to  the  point  of  contact  between  Sacred  and  Profane  Chronology. 
By  George,  Duke  of  Manchester,  London,  1845. 

Pro£  Stuart's  Commentary  on  Daniel,  Boston,  1850,  was  not  pub- 
lished until  afler  the  "  Note's"  or  Commentary  in  this  work  had  been 
written.  I  have  consulted  it  carefully  in  revising  the  manuscript  for  the 
press. 

To  these  works,  which  I  have  consulted  feely,  in  proportion  to  what 
seemed  to  me  their  respective  worth,  and  to  such  collateral  exegetical 
helps  in  addition  as  I  have  access  to  in  my  own  library,  the  following 
works  are  referred  to  by  De  Wette,  Lehrbuch,  pp.  378,  379,  as  valuabU 
aids  in  interpreting  Daniel : — 

Ephrsem,  d.  S.  Ausleg.  des  Proph.  Daniel,  0pp.  ii.  203,  seq. 

Theodoret,  Comment  in  Visiones  Dan.  Proph.  0pp.  ed.  Souli,  ii. 
1068,  seq. 


Paraph.  Joseph!   Jaohida  in  Baa.   o.  Van.  el  AamoML   Oosi^ 
TEmperear.    Amst.  1633. 

Prsdlectt  Acad,  in  Dan.  Proph.  habitn  a  Mart  Gdr.    lips.  16(17,  ed» 

oorr.  84. 

H.  Tenem.  Dissertatt  ad  Tatioe.  Danieiis,  e.  iu  TiL  et  Tiii.    LeoT. 
1746 

Ohr.  B.  Michel.  Annotatt  in  Ban.  in  J.  H.  Mi<di»L  Ueberr. 
in  Hagiogr.  iu.  1,  seq. 

Eoeenmiiller  BohoL 
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CHAPTER  L 

(  L  ▲UTHKHTICITT  OV  TEM   OHAPTIS. 


los  thagqnearal  aggmwat  in  tkToaroCthe  genulmnii  md  anttwnt^ci^o^tht  Bookcf  DmiA 
■M  Intns  2  3, 8.  To  the  grauineiMM  and  ftathentkity  of  «aefa  portioalar  oh«|»tnr  in  dotOi 
kowarer,  o^lecUons,  derired  fton  something  peculiar  in  each  ohapter,  have  been  vged,  whiok 
U  to  proper  to  meet,  and  whidi  I  propose  to  oonaider  in  a  partienlar  introdootioa  to  the  v^ 
•peotiTe  chapters.  These  ol^eetiona  it  is  proper  to  consider,  not  so  mnoh  beeaose  th^  hare 
been  mxed  hj  distinguished  German  critics— I>e  Wette,  Bertholdt,  Bleek,  JUehhom,  and  othsi% 
— fcr  their  writings  will  probably  fiJl  into  the  hands  of  fisw  persons  who  will  read  these  NotesL 
but  (a)  beoause  it  maj  be  presumed  that  men  of  so  much  learning  indnstir,  aenteness,  ani 
ingenttity,  have  urited  aU  the  ol\iectk>ns  which  can,  with  anir  aopearaaee  of  planslbilitj,  ba 
alleged  afiinst  the  book ;  and  (6)  because  the  ol^ections  whien  th^  have  urged  may  be  pz» 
•umed  to  be  felt,  to  a  greater  or  less  degree,  by  those  wlw  read  the  book,  thon^  they  might  not 
be  able  to  express  them  with  so  modi  clearness  and  ftxroe.  There  are  numerons  o^eowms  to 
Tarious  portions  of  the  Scriptures  floating  in  the  minds  of  the  readers  of  the  Bible^  and  mainr 
difBeultM  which  ooour  to  such  readens  which  are  not  expressed,  and  which  it  wouM  be  deslrabM 
to  remore,  and  whldi  it  is  the  du^  of  an  expositor  of  the  Bible,  if  be  can,  to  remore.  Sceptical 
critics,  in  general,  but  collect  and  embody,  in  a  plausible  fimn,  diflteultles  wliieh  are  Mt  by  most 
iMders  of  the  Soriptures.    It  is  for  this  reason,  and  with  a  Tiew  to  remore  what  sessis  toftai^ 


I  plausible  arguments  against  the  different  portions  of  tliis  book,  that  the  ol^ieotions  whieh 

hare  been  urged,  principally  by  the  authors  abore  raflnxed  to^  will  be  noticed  in  ipeetel  seetioii% 
nr^^fmii^ng  the  exposiUcm  of  each  chapter. 

The  ouy  ot){ection  to  the  genuineness  and  anthentkify  of  the  flrtt  chapter,  which  it  seena 
necessary  to  notice,  is  that  the  aooonntof  Danisl  in  the  ehu»ter  is  inconsistent  with  the  mentloB 
of  Daniel  by  EsekieL  The  oUeotion  snbstantlaUy  is,  that  It  is  improbable  that  the  Daniel  who 
Is  mentioned  by  KseUel  should  be  one  who  was  a  cotemporsry  with  himself  and  who  at  that 
time  lived  in  Babylon.  Daniel  is  three  times  mentioned  in  Eiekiel,  and  in  each  ease  as  a  man 
of  eminent  piety  and  int^ritv ;  as  one  so  distinguished  by  his  rirtnes  as  to  deserre  to  be  dassed 
with  the  most  eminent  (^  the  patriarchs.  Thus  in  Saek.  xIt.  14,  ^^Though  these  three  men, 
Noah,  Danisl,  and  Job  were  in  it,  they  should  deliTcr  but  their  own  souls  br  their  righteous* 
ness,  saith  the  Lord  God.**  So  again,  rer.  90,  **  Though  Noah,  Daniel,  and  Job  were  in  it,  as  I 
Uto,  saith  the  Lord  Qod,  they  shall  deliver  neither  son  nor  dat«ht«r,  th^  shall  deliver  but  their 
own  souls  by  their  righteousness.**  And  again,  ch.  xviiL  8,  speaking  of  the  prince  of  Ijrre^ 
*<  Behold  thou  art  wiser  than  DanieL**  The  oTiiection  urged  in  respect  to  the  mention  of  Daniel  Im 
these  passages  is  substantially  thi»— that  if  the  account  in  the  Book  of  Daniel  is  true,  he  must 
have  been  a  ootomporarr  with  Ksekiel,  and  must  have  been,  when  Esekiel  propiiesied,  a  yonnc 
man;  that  it  is  incredible  that  he  should  have  gained  a  degree  of  reputatkm  which  wo^ 
entitle  him  to  be  ranked  with  Noah  and  Job;  that  he  could  not  have  beoi  so  well  known  as  to 
make  it  natural  or  proper  to  relbr  to  him  in  the  same  connection  with  those  eminent  men;  and 
ttpeoUMjf  that  he  could  not  have  been  thus  known  to  the  prince  of  Tyre,  as  is  supposed  of  those 
mentioned  bySsekiel  in  the  passages  referred  to,  for  it  cannot  be  presumed  that  a  nun  so  young 
had  acquired  such  a  flune  abroad  as  to  make  it  proper  to  relbr  to  him  in  this  manner  in  an 
address  to  a  heathen  prince.  This  ol^oction  was  urged  by  Bernstein  (iiber  das  Buoh  Iliob^  in 
den  Analektan  Von  Keil  und  Tsschimer,  L  8,  p.  10),  and  it  is  found  also  in  Bleek,  p.  284,  and 
De  Wette,  EinL  p.  88U.  De  Wetto  si^  that  it  is  probable  that  the  author  of  the  Book  oC 
Daniel  used  the  aarna  of  **  an  aadent  mythk  or  poatiD  person  fldsely,**  in  oidsr  to  lUustnta  h|» 

(8») 
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V,  la  v««ud  to  Odf  ol^MlloB,  tt  Biiy  be  nmaiktd,  (a)  that,  Meoidliig  to  aB  the  Mte^ 

I  we  hare  in  the  Bible,  Eseklel  end  Daniel  were  ooCemporaiy,  and  were  in  Babrloo  at  thl 

tame  time.  As  I>aniel,  however,  llTed  a  long  time  in  Babylon  allor  tbi^  it  it  to  be  artmitiei, 
alio,  that  at  the  period  referred  to  by  Biekiel,  be  mast  have  been  oomparatively  a  young  man. 
But  it  does  not  follow  that  lie  might  not  then  have  liad  a  well-known  character  for  piety  and 
Inteiprity,  which  would  make  it  proper  to  mention  his  name  in  connection  with  the  most  eminont 
•ainu  of  ancient  times.  If  the  aooount  in  the  Book  of  Daniel  Utdf  is  a  correct  account  of  him, 
this  will  not  be  doubted,  for  he  soon  attracted  attention  in  Babylon;  he  soon  erlnccd  that  ex- 
tnordinary  piety  which  made  bim  so  eminent  as  a  man  of  God,  and  that  extraordinaxj  wisdom 
which  raised  him  to  the  highest  rank  as  an  officer  of  state  in  Babylon.  It  was  very  soon  after 
be  was  taken  to  Babylon  that  tbe  purpose  was  formed  to  train  him,  and  the  threa  other  selected 
youths,  in  the  learning  of  the  Chaldeans  (ch.  L  ts.  1-4X  and  that  Daniel  showed  that  he  waa 
qoali&ed  to  pass  the  ezaminatfon,  preparatory  to  his  occupying  an  honourable  place  in  the 
oourt  (nb.  1 1S--21X  and  it  was  only  in  the  second  year  of  the  reign  of  NebuchacineaBar  that  tim 
remarkable  dream  occurred,  tbe  interpretation  of  wliich  gave  to  lianiel  so  much  caMsi^,  ch.  fiL 
According  to  a  computation  of  Uengstenberg  (Auikentu  <U$  Danidy  p.  71),  Daniel  was  taken  to 
Babylon  full  ten  years  before  the  prophecy  or  Ifaekiel,  in  which  the  first  mention  of  him  waa 
made,  and  if  so,  there  can  be  no  real  pound  for  tbe  otgeotion  referred  to.  In  that  time,  if  tha 
account  of  his  extraordinary  wisdom  ui  true;  if  he  evinced  the  character  which  it  is  said  that  ha 
did  evince— and  against  this  there  in  no  intrinsic  improbability ;  and  if  he  was  exalted  to  ofBoa 
and  ranlc,  as  it  is  stated  that  he  was,  Uiere  can  be  no  improbabilitv  in  what  Esekiel  says  of  lilm. 
that  he  had  a  character  wlkidi  made  It  propw  that  he  should  be  dassed  with  the  most  emineoi 
men  of  the  Jewish  nation.  (6)  As  to  the  otjeetion  that  the  name  of  Daniel  could  not  have  been 
Icnown  to  the  king  of  Tyre,  as  would  seem  to  be  implied  in  lisek.  xxviiL  8,  it  may  be  remarked, 
that  it  is  not  necessary  to  suppose  that  these  propliecies  were  everknawn  to  the  kingof  I^re,  or 
that  thev  were  ever  designed  to  influence  him.  The  prophecies  which  were  directed  against  the 
ancient  heathen  kings  wore  uttered  and  published  among  the  Hebrew  people,  primarily  for 
tkebr  guidance,  and  were  designed  to  furnish  to  them,  and  to  others  in  future  times,  argumenti 
for  tM  truth  of  religfon,  though  th^  assumed  the  form  of  direct  addresses  to  the  kings  then* 
•elves.  Such  an  imaginary  appeal  may  have  been  made  in  this  case  by  Kxekiel  to  the  king  ti 
Tyre;  and,  in  speskii^  of  him,  and  of  his  boasted  wisdom,  Eaekiel  may  have  made  the  oomp*> 
riaon  which  would  thm&  naturally  occur  to  him,  by  mentioning  him  in  connection  with  the 
■Mt  eminent  man  for  wisdom  ol^that  sge.  But,  it  should  be  said,  alsov^that  there  can  be  no 
oartaln  evidence  that  Um  name  of  Daniel  was  mot  known  to  the  king  of  T>re,  and  no  intxinste 
Improbability  in  the  suppodtlon  that  it  was.  If  Daniel  had  at  that  time  evinced  the  remari^ 
able  wisdom  at  the  court  of  Babylon  which  it  is  said  in  this  book  that  he  had;  if  he  had  beea 
raised  to  that  high  rank  whkh  it  is  afflrmed  he  had  reached,  there  is  no  improbabili^  in  snp> 
{odng  that  so  remaricable  a  drcnmstance  should  have  been  made  known  to  the  king  of  tjvt, 
(tyrt  was  taken  by  Nebuehadnetsar,  B.  C  672,  after  a  siege  of  thirteen  years,  and  it  is  in  no 
way  imDxobable  ttut  the  king  of  Tyre  would  be  made  acquainted  with  what  occurred  at  the 
oourt  or  tbe  Chaldeans.  The  proph«^  in  Eaekiel,  where  Daniel  is  mentioned  (ch.  xxviiL  3),  could 
not  have  been  uttered  long  bofore  Tyre  was  taken,  and,  In  referring  to  what  was  to  occur,  it  waa 
not  unnatural  to  mention  tbe  man  most  distinguished  for  wisdom  at  the  court  of  Babrlon,  and 
in  the  councils  of  Nebuchadnessar,  with  the  {wesumption  that  his  name  and  celebrity  would 
not  be  unknown  to  the  king  of  Tyre,  (e)  As  to  the  o^Jeotkm  of  Bernstein,  that  it  would  be  im- 
probable, if  Daniel  lived  thm,  and  if  he  was  comparatively  a  young  man,  that  his  name  would 
bo  placed  hdwen  that  of  Noah  and  Job  (Esek.  xiv.  14),  as  if  behad  lived  b^fiM^  Job,  it  may 
be  remarked,  that  there  might  be  a  greater  similarity  between  tbe  drcumstanoes  of  Noah  and 
Daniol  than  between  Noah  and  Job,  and  that  It  was  proper  to  refer  to  them  in  this  order.  But 
themcredreumstanceof  the  order  in  which  the  names  are  mentioned  cannot  be  adduced  as  a 
paoof  that  one  <it  the  persons  named  did  not  exist  at  that  time.  Tbey  may  Imve  occurred  In 
this  order  to  Eaekiel,  because,  in  his  apprehension  that  was  the  order  in  which  the  degree  of 
their  piety  was  to  be  estimated. 

To  this  ol)jeetkm  thus  considered,  that  tbe  menticm  of  Daniel  in  connection  with  Noah  and 
Job  proves  that  Esekiel  referred  to  some  one  of  andent  thnes,  It  may  be  further  replied,  that, 
If  this  were  so,  it  is  impossible  to  account  for  the  feet  that  no  such  person  is  mentioned  by  any 
of  the  earlier  propbeU  and  writers.  How  came  his  name  known  to  Eaekiel  ?  And  if  there  bad 
bem  a  patriarch  so  Mninent  as  to  be  ranked  with  Noah  and  Job,  how  is  it  to  be  accounted  for 
that  all  the  sacred  writers, up  to  the  Ume  of  Eaekiel,  are  wbollv  silent  in  regard  to  him?  And 
why  is  it  that,  when  ht  mentions  bim,  he  does  It  as  of  one  who  was  well  known !  The  mere 
Biaation  of  his  name  In  this  manner  by  Eaekiel,  proves  that  his  character  was  well  knowB 
to  those  f  V  whom  be  wrote.  Noah  and  Job  were  thus  known  by  tbe  andent  records;  but  bow 
iras  DaniA  thus  known?  He  is  nowhere  mentioned  in  the  ancient  writings  of  the  Hebrtwi. 
and  if  be  was  ao  well  known  that  ho  could  be  referred  to  in  tbe  same  way  as  Noah  and  J<ri),  It 
must  be  dtber  because  there  was  some  tradition  in  regard  to  him,  or  because  be  was  then  living^ 
and  bis  character  was  well  understood  by  those  for  whom  Eaekiel  wrote.  But  there  is  no 
evidence  that  there  wss  any  such  tradltfon,  and  no  probabilitv  that  there  was;  and  the  con- 
elusion,  then,  is  inevitable,  that  he  was  then  so  well  known  to  the  Hebrews  in  exile,  that  it  waa 
proper  for  Eaekiel  to  mentfon  him  Just  as  he  did  Noah  and  Jobi  If  so,  this  fturnlshes  the 
highest  ovidonce  that  be  actually  lived  in  ibt  thne  of  Eiaklel ;  that  is,  In  the  time  when  thk 
feaak  piupwisto  have  been  writtaa. . 
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{  2.   ANALYSIS  OF  THE  CHAPTKB. 

Thh  ehnpter  in  entirely  hi8toTi<»]«  the  prophotio  portions  of  the  book  commencing  wiOi  tin 
•eoond  ohbpter.    The  offjed  of  this  chnpter  seems  to  be  to  state  the  way  In  which  Daniel,  wlio 
tnb^eqaently  acted  bo  important  a  part  in  Babylon,  was  raised  to  so  distingnished  farour  wltJi 
the  king  and  conrt.    It  was  remarkable  that  a  Jewish  captive,  and  a  yoong  man.  should  be  so 
hODonred;  that  he  should  be  admitted  as  one  of  the  principal  counsellors  of  the  king,  and  ibtX 
he  should  ultimately  become  the  prime-minister  of  the  reum ;  and  there  was  a  pn^riety  that 
there  should  be  a  proliminanr  statement  of  the  stepe  of  this  extraordinary  promotion.    Thia 
ehapter  contains  a  record  of  the  way  in  which  the  future  premier  and  prophet  was  introduced  to 
the  notice  of  the  reigning  monarch,  and  by  which  his  wonderfUl  genius  and  sagadty  were  dk^ 
eOTcrcd.    It  is  a  chapter,  therefore,  that  may  be  full  of  interest  and  instruction  to  all,  and 
cmedally  to  voung  men.    The  chapter  oontidns  the  record  of  the  following  points^  or  at^M^ 
which  led  to  the  promotion  of  Daniel : — 
L  The  history  of  the  Jewish  oaptlrlty,  as  explanatory  of  the  reason  why  those  who  are  nib' 
sequently  referred  to  were  in  Babylon.    They  were  exHes,  haring  been  oonreyed  aa  captirat 
to  a  foreign  land,  tb.  1,  2. 
U.  The  purpose  of  the  king,  Nebuchadnessar,  to  bring  forward  the  principal  talent  to  he 
found  among  the  Jewish  captives,  and  to  put  it  under  a  process  of  training,  that  It 
might  be  employed  at  the  court,  rs.  3, 4.    In  carrying  out  this  purpose,  a  confidential 
officer  of  the  court,  Ashpenas,  was  iirected  to  search  out  among  the  captives  the  moat 
promising  youths,  whether  by  birth  or  talent,  and  to  put  them  under  a  process  of  train- 
big,  that  they  might  become  fkilly  instructed  in  the  science  of  the  (Suddeans.     What 
were  the  reasons  which  led  to  this  cannot  be  known  with  certainty.    They  may  hara  been 
such  as  thew :  (1.)  The  Chaldeans  had  deroted  themselves  to  science^,  especially  to  thoaa 
sdenoes  which  promised  any  information  respeeting  future  events,  the  secrete  of  tha 
unseen  world,  Ic.    Hence  they  either  originated  or  adopted  the  sdonoe  of  astrology ;  they 
practised  the  arts  of  magic ;  they  studied  to  interpret  dreams ;  and,  in  general,  they  made 
use  of  all  the  means  whidi  it  was  then  supposed  could  be  employed  to  unlodc  tha 
secrets  of  the  invisible  world,  and  to  disdoee  the  future.    (2.)  They  could  not  have  been 
Ignorant  of  the  tact,  that  the  Hebrews  claimed  to  have  communications  with  God.    The/ 
had  doubtless  hoard  of  their  prophets,  and  of  thdr  beinx  able  to  foretell  what  was  to 
occur.    This  kind  of  knowledge  would  foil  in  with  the  objects  at  which  the  Chaldeans 
aimed,  and  if  tliey  could  arail  themselres  of  it,  it  would  enable  them  to  secure  what  thej 
BO  ardently  sought.     It  is  probable  that  they  oonsldered  this  as  a  sort  of  permaneni 
power  which  the  Hebrew  prophets  had,  and  supposed  that  at  all  times,  and  on  all  sulijeots^ 
they  could  interpret  dreiuns,  and  solve  the  Tarious  questions  about  which  their  own 
magicians  were  so  much  engaged.    It  is  not  to  be  presumed  that  they  had  any  Tcry  accu- 
rate knowledge  on  the  exact  character  of  the  Hebrew  prophecies,  or  the  nature  of  tlia 
communication  whidi  the  prophets  had  with  God;  but  it  was  not  unnatural  for  Uican  to 
suppoi<e  that  this  spirit  of  prophesy  or  dirination  would  be  possessed  by  the  most  noUe 
and  the  most  talented  of  the  land.    Henoe  Ashpenas  was  Instructed  to  select  those  of  tha 
royal  fkmily,  and  those  in  whom  there  was  no  blemish,  and  who  were  handsome,  and  wlio 
were  distinguished  for  knowledg^  and  to  prepare  them,  by  a  suitable  course,  for  being  pre- 
sented to  the  king.    (3.)  It  may  have  been  the  purpose  of  the  Chaldean  monarch  to  bring 
forward  all  the  talent  of  the  realm,  whether  native  or  foreign,  to  be  employed  in  the  serrloa 
€i  the  government    There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  there  was  any  JmIoust  of  fordgn 
talent,  or  any  reluctance  to  empk>y  It  In  anr  proper  way.  In  promoting  the  interests  of 
the  kingdom.    As  the  Chaldean  monarch  had  now  in  nis  possession  the  Hebrew  royal 
fomily,  and  all  the  principal  men  that  had  been  distingidshed  in  Judea,  it  was  not  un- 
natural to  suppose  that  there  might  be  Talnable  talent  among  them  of  which  he  ml^t 
aTail  himself,  and  which  would  add  to  the  splendour  of  his  own  court  and  cabinet.    It 
night  have  been  naturally  supposed,  also,  that  It  would  tend  much  to  conciliate  the  cap* 
ttras  themselves,  and  repress  any  existing  impatience,  or  insubordination,  to  select  tho 
most  noble  and  the  most  gifted  of  them,  and  to  employ  them  in  the  service  of  the  go 
Tcmment;  and  in  any  questions  that  might  arise  between  the  goremmentand  the  CMt^ 
natkm.  It  would  be  an  adTantage  for  the  government  to  be  able  to  employ  natire-oom 
Hebrews  In  making  known  the  wishes  and  purposes  of  the  government.    It  was,  moi^ 
over,  In  aeoordanoe  with  the  proud  spirit  of  Nebuchadnessar  (see  eh.  iv.),  to  surround 
himself  with  all  that  would  Impart  splendour  to  his  own  reign. 
m.  The  method  by  which  this  talent  was  to  be  brought  forward,  rs.  fr-7.    This  was  by  a 
course  of  living  In  the  manner  of  the  royal  household,  with  the  presumption  that  at  wt 
end  of  three  years,  in  personal  appearance,  and  in  the  knowledge  of  the  language  of  the 
Chaldeans  (var.  A\  they  would  be  prepared  to  appear  at  court,  and  to  be  em^oyed  In  tht 
serrloe  to  which  thvr  might  be  ^ypointed. 
lY.  The  resolutton  of  Daniel  not  to  corrupt  himself  with  the  viands  which  had  been  appointed 
for  him  and  his  brethren,  ver.  8.    He  had  heretolbre  been  strictly  temperate:  he  hai 
avoided  all  luxurfotis  living;  he  had  abstained  fkom  wine;  and,  though  now  having  all 
the  means  of  hixarions  indulgence  at  command,  and  unexpectedly  thrown  Into  the  temp> 
tattons  of  a  splendU  Oriental  oourt,  he  resolved  to  adhere  steadfostly  to  his  principles, 
r.  The  ftpprabenslon  of  the  priooeof  the  eunuchs  that  this  would  be  a  ground  of  offence  witk 
bbmaiStWftbe  king,  aad  thai  bawooMhlmislftebildyiqpa^^  lUaWMt 
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^■ryB>ifc«filtp|ir<MBii«i,  MthftcnwinMrtwwaitofaaTebt^aiwitttT^^^ 
nMmaroh  waa  enlirelj  dflspoUc.    It  wm  not  muresaonable  for  mm  to  whom  this  office  wm 
entmsted,  to  suppoee  thu  a  fidloro  on  his  nut  to  aooompllsh  what  he  bad  been  dinetnt 
to  do  would  be  followed  by  a  loss  of  plaoe  or  lifo. 

?L  The  ezperhnent,  and  the  result,  ts.  11-17.  ]>aDlel  asked  that  a  trial  might  be  made  of 
the  efliBcta  of  temperance  in  preparing  him  and  his  oompanionfl  for  prosentation  at  court. 
He  roquostod  that  they  might  be  permitted,  eren  for  a  brief  lime,  yet  long  enough  to  mak« 
a  lUr  experiment,  to  abstain  ftom  wine,  and  the  other  luxuries  of  the  royal  table,  and  that 
then  it  might  be  determined  whether  they  should  be  allowed  to  continue  the  experiment. 
The  result  was  as  ho  had  anticipated.  At  the  end  of  ten  dara,  on  a  fair  ocmparison  with 
those  who  had  indulged  in  luzimous  living,  the  benefit  at  their  course  was  appontnt.  and 
they  were  permitted  to  continue  this  strict  absUnenoe  during  the  remainder  of  the  tima 
which  was  deemed  necessary  for  their  preparation  to  appear  at  court. 

▼n.  The  preeentation  at  court,  ts.  18-21.  At  the  end  of  the  time  appointed  fiff  pr^Huratton, 
Daniel  and  his  selected  oompanions  were  brought  into  the  royal  presence,  and  mot  with 
the  most  IkTourable  reception  whkh  oonld  have  been  hoped  for.  They  were  distinguished, 
It  would  seem,  for  beauty  and  manly  rigour,  and  as  much  distinguished  for  wisdom  as  they 
were  for  the  beauty  and  healthfiilnees  of  their  bodily  appearance.  They  at  once  took  an 
honourable  station,  greatly  surpassing  in  true  wisdom  and  knowledge  those  at  the  court 
who  were  regarded  as  skilled  in  the  arts  of  dlTinatlon  and  astrologr.  These  yeazsof 
preparation  we  are  not  to  suppose  were  spent  in  merely  eultlTating  the  beauty  of  their 
personal  appearance,  but  they  were  doubtless  employed,  under  all  the  adTantages  of  tnstruo> 
wm  which  could  be  afforded  them,  in  the  carefu  cuItiTation  of  their  mental  powera^  and  ia 
the  aoquhdtion  of  all  the  knowledge  which  could  be  obtained  under  the  best  mssters  at  tbt 
court  <^  the  Chaldeans.    Comp.  Ter.  4. 

'  Nebucbadnezsar  king  of  Babylon 
unto  Jerusalem,  and  besieged  it. 

»  2Kings24.1,2;  20hnm.36.6»7. 


N  the  third  year  of  the  reign  of 
Jehoiakim  king  of  Judah  came 


1.  In  the  third  vear  of  the  reign  qfJe- 
hoi<tkini  hing  of  Judah  ocune  Ifebuehad- 
nemmr  king  of  BabyUm  unto  Jsmso^sm. 
This  erent  oeonrred,  aooording  to  John, 
(History  of  the  Helvew  Commonwealth), 
io  the  year  607  before  Ohrist»  and  in  the 
Math  year  after  the  Revolt  of  the  ten 
tribes.  Aooording  to  Usher,  it  was  in  the 
809th  year  of  the  Berolt,  and  606  B.C. 
The  computation  of  Usher  is  the  one 
generally  received,  but  the  difference  of  a 
year  in  the  reckoning  is  not  materioL 
Oomp.  Michflslis,  Anmerknng,  sa  2  Kon. 
zxiv.  1.  Jehoiakim  was  a  son  of  Josiah, 
a  prince  who  was  distingaished  for  his 
|>iety,  2  Kings,  xziL  2;  2  Chron.  xxxr. 
1-7.  After  the  death  of  Josiah,  the  peo- 
ple raised  to  the  throne  of  Judah  Je- 
hoahox,  the  yonnger  son  of  Josiah,  proba- 
bly because  he  appeared  better  qnailified  to 
reign  than  his  elder  brother.  2  Kings 
zxiii.  80 ;  2  Chron.  zzxyi.  1.  He  was  a 
wicked  prince,  and,  after  he  had  been  on 
the  throne  three  months,  he  was  removed 
by  Pharaoh-nechoh,  king  of  Egypt,  who 
totumed  to  Jenisalem  from  the  conquest 
of  Phoenicia,  and  plaeed  his  elder  brother, 
Jfiliakim,  to  whom  he  gave  the  name  of 
Jehoiakim,  on  the  throne.  2  Kings  xxiii. 
84;  2  Chron.  zzzvi.  -i.  Jehoahaa  was 
ifst  imprisoned  in  Riblah,  2  Kings,  xxiii. 
88,  and  was  afterwards  removed  to  Egypt 
I  Chras.  txx9L  4.    Jthoiakiiiv  tm  un- 


worthy son  of  Josiah,  was,  in  really,  as 
he  is  represented  by  Jeremiah,  one  of 
the  worst  kings  who  reigned  over  Judah. 
His  reign  continoed  eleven  years,  and  as 
he  came  to  the  throne  B.  C.  611,  his 
reign  continued  to  the  year  600  B.  C.  In 
the  third  year  of  his  reign,  after  the  battla 
of  Megiddo,  Pharaoh-nechoh  undertook  a 
second  expedition  agunst  Nabopolassar, 
king  of  Babylon,  with  a  numerous  armj, 
drawn  in  part  from  Western  Africa,  Libya, 
and  Ethiopia.  Jahn's  His.  Heb.  Com- 
monwealth, p.  134.  This  Nabopolassar, 
who  is  also  called  Nebuchadneuar  I.,  was 
at  this  time,  as  Berosns  relates,  aged  and 
infirm.  He  therefore  gave  up  a  part  of 
his  army  to  his  son  Nebuchadneuar,  who 
defeated  the  Egyptian  host  at  Carche- 
mish  (CiroeBium)  on  the  Euphrates,  and 
drove  Necho  out  of  Asia.  The  victorious 
prince  marched  directly  to  Jerusalem, 
which  was  then  under  the  sovereignty  of 
Egypt  After  a  short  siege  Jehoiakim 
surrendered,  and  was  again  placed  on  the 
throne  by  the  Babylonian  prince  Ne- 
bnchadnetzar  took  part  of  the  furniture 
of  the  temple  as  booty,  and  carried  back 
with  him  to  Babylon  several  young  men, 
the  sons  of  the  principal  Hebrew  nobles, 
among  whom  were  Daniel  and  his  three 
friends  referred  to  in  this  chapter.  It  is 
not  improbable  that  one  olijeet  in  con- 
Tc^ying  them  to  Babyka  was  tlirt  ti^y 


»«aw»o 


OJBAmB  I. 


2  And  the  Los]>  g»vt  MtoMdm 
king  of  Jadah  into  his  hand«  with 


might  be  hostacraf  for  the  submiseion  uid 
good  order  of  ue  Hebrews  in  their  own 
Uuid.  It  is  at  this  Mme  that  the  Baby- 
imuaa  iOTereign^  over  Judah  oommenoes, 
wmmonlj  cidled  the  Babjlonian  eap- 
tivitj,  whieh,  according  to  the  prophecy 
of  Jeremiah,  zzt.  1-14,  xxix.  10,  was  to 
•eontiBae  seyenty  years.  In  Jer.  zzt.  1, 
and  xlvL  2,  it  is  said  that  this  was  in  the 
/oMTtA  year  of  Jehoiakim.  In  the  passage 
before  ns  it  is  said  that  it  was  the  third 
year.  This  differenooy  says  Jahn,  arises 
from  a  different  mode  of  computation. 
^  Jehoiakim  eame  to  the  throne  at  the 
end  of  the  year,  whieh  Jeiemiah  reckons 
as  the  first  (and  saeh  a  mode  of  reckon- 
ing is  not  uncommon),  but  Daniel  neglect- 
ing the  incomplete  year,  numbers  one 
lew."  For  a  more  fiill  and  complete  ex- 
amination of  the  otgeotion  to  the  genuine- 
■ess  of  Daniel  from  this  passage,  I  would 
refer  to  Prod  Stuart  on  Daniel,  Exewnus, 
1.  pp.  19-30.  %  And  bmieged  it  Jerusa- 
ftem  was  a  strongly  fortified  place,  and  it 
was  not  easy  to  take  ity  except  as  the  re- 
sult of  a  siege.  It  was,  perhaps,  never 
carried  by  direct  and  immediate  assault. 
Oomp.  2  Kings  xxr.  1-d,  for  an  account 
of  a  siege  of  Jerusalem  a  second  time  by 
Kebuohadnessar.  At  tiiat  time  the  city 
was  besieged  about  a  year  and  a  half. 
How  long  the  siege  here  referred  to  oon- 
tteued  is  not  specified. 

2.  And  the  Lard  ffove  Miokiakim  kmg 
of  Jwdah  into  hi9  AondL  Jehoiakim  was 
teken  captive,  and  it  would  seem  that 
there  was  an  intention  to  convey  him  to 
Babylon  (2  Cfaron.  xxxvL  6),  but  that  for 
some  cause  he  was  not  removed  there, 
but  died  at  Jerusalem  (2  Kings  xxiv. 
6,  6),  though  he  was  not  honourably 
buried  there.  Jer.  xxii.  19,  xxxvi.  30. 
In  the  Second  Book  of  Chronicles  (xxxvL 
6),  it  is  said  that  «  Nebuchadnesxar  king 
of  Babylon  came  up,  and  bound  Jehoia- 
kim in  fetters  to  take  him  to  Babylon." 
Jahn  supposes  that  an  error  has  crept 
into  the  text  in  the  Book  of  Chronicles, 
as  there  is  no  evidence  that  Jehoiakim 
was  taken  to  Babylon,  but  it  appears  from 
2  Kings  xxiv.  1,  2,  that  Jehoiakim  was 
continued  in  authority  at  Jerusalem  under 
Nebnchadnexsar  three  years,  and  then  re- 
belled against  him,  and  that  then  Nebn- 
chadnexsar sent  against  him  ''  bands  of 
ike  GhaldM%  abA  bMui*  of  tht  4yxiMu» 


DMt  9£  tb«  nmdB^  tbe  house  of 
God :  which  he  carried  into  the  land 


and  bands  of  the  Moabites,  and  bands  of 
the  children  of  Ammon,  and  sent  them 
against  Judah  to  destroy  it"  There  is 
no  necessity  of  supposing  an  error  in  the 
text  in  the  account  in  the  Book  of  Chron- 
icles. It  is  probable  that  Jehoiakim  was 
taken,  and  that  the  intention  was  to  take 
him  to  Babylon,  according  to  the  aoeount 
in  Chronicles,  but  that,  from  some  cause 
not  mentioned,  the  purpose  of  the  Chal- 
dean monarch  was  changed,  and  that  he 
was  placed  again  over  Judah,  under  Ne- 
buchadnecsar,  according  to  the  account 
in  the  Book  of  Kings,  and  that  he  re- 
mained in  this  condition  for  three  yean 
till  he  rebelled,  and  that  then  the  bands 
of  Chaldeans,  Ac,  were  sent  against 
him.  It  is  probable  that  at  this  time, 
perhaps  while  the  siege  was  going  on,  be 
died,  and  that  the  Chaldeans  dragged  his 
d^  body  out  of  the  gates  of  the  dly, 
and  left  it  unburied,  as  Jeremiah  had 
predicted.  Jer.  xxiL  19,  xxxvi  80.  f  With 
part  of  the  neaoeh  of  l&e  Aoiise  *tf  God. 
2  Chron.  xxxvL  7.  Another  portion  of 
the  vessels  of  the  temple  at  Jerasalem 
had  been  taken  away  by  Nebuchadnezsar, 
in  the  time  of  Jehoiachin,  the  successor  of 
JehcHaklm.  2  Chron.  xxxvL  10.  On  the 
third  invasion  of  Palestine,  the  same 
thing  had  been  repeated  on  a  more  ex- 
tensive scale.  2  Kings  xxiv.  13.  At  the 
fourth  and  final  invasion,  under  Zedekiah, 
when  the  temple  was  destroyed,  all  its 
treasures  were  carried  away.  2  Kings, 
XXV.  6-20.  A  part  of  these  treasures  were 
brought  back  under  Qyms,  Eira  i  7,*  the 
rest  under  Darius,  Ezra  vL  6.  Why  they 
were  not  all  taken  away  at  first  does  not 
appear,  but  perhaps  Kebnchadnezxar  did 
not  then  intend  wholly  to  overthrow  the 
Hebrew  nation,  but  meant  to  keep  them 
tributary  to  him  as  a  people.  The  temple 
was  not  at  that  time  destroyed,  but  pro- 
bably he  allowed  the  worship  of  Jehovah 
to  be  celebrated  there  still,  and  he  would 
naturally  leave  such  vessels  as  were  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  keep  up  the  services  of 
public  worship  f  Which  he  earried  into 
the  land  of  Shinar,  The  region  around 
Babylon.  The  exact  limits  of  this  countiy 
are  unknown,  but  it  probably  embraced  the 
region  known  as  Mesopotamia — the  coun- 
tzy  between  the  rivers  Tigris  and  Eu- 
phrates. The  derivation  of  the  name 
S^itmr  if  nnknosni.   It  jaeviu  only  ia 


BAHIIL. 


[B.C.  606. 


of  Shiimr  to  tiie  koaee  of  Ms  god; 
and  he  brought  the  yeesels  into  the 
treasure-house  of  his  god. 


Gen.  X.  10,  zi.  2,  xiy.  1,  9 ;  Joih.  yIL  21 ; 
18%.  xi.  11 ;  Dan.  i.  2;  Zech.  v.  11.  %  To 
th9  hou§t  of  kit  Qod,  To  the  temple  of 
Bel,  at  Babylon.  This  was  a  temple  of 
great  magniJBcenoe,  and  the  worship  of 
Bel  was  eelebraled  there  with  great 
tplendoor.  For  a  description  of  this 
temple,  and  of  the  god  which  was  wor- 
shipped there,  see  Notes  on  Isa.  zlvi.  1. 
These  ressels  were  snbeeqnently  brought 
oat  at  the  command  of  Belshaxsur,  at  his 
odebrated  feast,  and  employed  in  the  con. 
ririality  and  revelry  of  that  occasion. 
See  Dan.  t.  8.  f  And  he  brought  the  vet- 
«eb  into  the  treaeure-houee  of  hie  god.  It 
would  seem  from  this  that  the  vessels  had 
been  taken  to  the  temple  of  Bel,  or  Belus, 
in  Babylon,  not  to  be  nsed  in  the  worship 
of  the  idol,  but  to  be  laid  np  among  the 
valnaUe  treasores  there.  As  the  temples 
of  the  gods  were  sacred,  and  were  re- 
garded as  inviolable^  it  would  be  natnral 
to  make  them  the  repository  of  valuable 
spoils  and  treasures.  Many  of  the  spoils 
of  the  Romans  were  suspended  around 
the  walls  of  the  temples  of  their  gods, 
particularly  in  the  Temple  of  Victory. 
Comp.  Eschenberg,  Manual  of  Class.  Lit 
P.  UL  a  149,  150. 

3.  And  the  king  epake  mnto  Aehpenaz 
the  maeter  of  hie  eunuehe.  On  the  general 
reasons  which  may  have  influeuMd  the 
king  to  make  the  seleetion  of  the  youths 


S  f  And  the  king  wpnke  unto  Ash 
penaz  the  master  of  his  eunuohs» 
that  he  should  bring  certain  of  the 


here  mentioned,  see  the  analysis  of  tka 
chapter.  Of  Ai^penaa,  nothing  more  is 
known  than  is  stated  here,  fiunndifl 
were  then,  as  they  are  now,  in  eonstaaft 
employ  in  the  harems  of  tibe  East,  asid 
they  often  roee  to  great  influeaee  and 
power.  A  large  portion  of  the  slaves  «m» 
ployed  at  the  courts  in  the  Bast,  aad  la 
the  houses  of  the  wealthy,  are  eonueha. 
Comp.  Burekhardtfs  Travels  in  Nubi% 
pp.  294,  296.  They  are  regarded  as  tha 
guardians  of  the  female  virtue  of  tha 
harem,  but  their  situation  gives  Iheia 
great  influence,  and  they  often  rise  high 
in  the  £avour  of  their  employers,  aad 
often  become  the  principal  officers  of  tha 
court  *'  The  chief  of  the  black  eunuchs 
is  yet  at  the  court  of  the  Sultan,  whieh 
is  arranged  much  in  accordance  with  tha 
ancient  court  of  Persia^  an  officer  of  tha 
highest  dignity.  He  is  called  Kislar-vAg^ 
the  overseer  of  the  women,  and  is  tha 
chief  of  the  black  eunuchs,  who  guard  tha 
harem,  or  the  apartments  of  the  females. 
The  Kislar-Aga  eigoys,  through  his  situa- 
tion, avast  influence^  eepeciaUy  in  regard  ta 
the  offices  of  the  court  the  principal  Agas 
deriving  their  situations  through  him." 
See  Jos.  von  Hammers  des  Osatanisehea 
Beichs  Staatsverwalt  Th.  L  s.  71,  as 
quoted  in  Bosenmtiller's  Alte  und  neoa 
Morgenland,  iL  357,  348.  The  foUowiag 
outs,  from  Assyrian  marbles,  will  iUustrats 


the  usual  appeannee  of  these  officers. 
That  it  is  common  in  the  Bast  to  desire 
that  those  employed  in  public  service 
should  have  vigorous  bodies,  and  beauty 
of  form,  and  to  train  them  for  this,  will 
be  spparenl  fram  tha  fbOowing  aziraefe: 


"Curtius  says,  that  in  all  barbarous  or 
uncivilized  countries,  the  stateliness  of  the 
body  is  held  in  great  veneration ;  nor  do 
they  think  it  capable  of  great  services  or 
action  to  whom  nature  has  not  vouchsafed 
H  ghra  a  bsaatiAd  form  aad  aspeet    Ir 


Brf3;ttl^ 


OHAtTBH  L 


ohildreii  »«f  Inttel»  and  ofHie  Id&g's 
seed,  and  of  the  princes ; 

•Ibntold,  2  Kings,  29.17,18;  It.  99. 7. 


hM  alwajf  been  the  cnstom  of  eastern 
iMitione  to  ohooee  saeh  for  their  prineipftl 
officers,  or  to  wait  on  princes  and  great 
personages.  Sir  Paul  Rieaut  observes, 
'That  the  youths  that  are  designed  for 
the  great  offices  of  the  Turkish  empire, 
most  be  of  admirable  features  and  looks, 
wall-shaped  in  their  bodies,  and  without 
•ay  defect  of  nature ;  for  it  is  conceived 
that  a  corrupt  and  sordid  soul  can  scarcely 
inhabit  in  a  serene  and  ingenious  aspect; 
and  I  have  observed,  not  only  in  the 
seraglio,  but  also  in  the  courts  of  great 
men,  their  personal  attendants  have  been 
of  comely  lusty  youths,  well-habited,  de- 
porting themselves  with  singular  modesty 
aad  respect  to  the  presence  of  their 
masters;  so  that  when  a  Poscha  Aga 
Bpahi  travels,  he  is  always  attended  with 
a  comely  equipage,  followed  by  flourish- 
ing youUis,  well-dothed,  and  mounted,  in 
great  numbers.' "—-ffurcter.  This  may 
serve  te  expUdn  the  reason  of  the  arrange- 
ment made  in  respect  to  these  Hebrew 
youths.  %  That  he  thomld  bring  certain 
of  the  children  of  leraeL  Heb.  'of  the 
•ofM  of  Israel.'  Nothing  can  with  cer- 
tainty be  determined  respecting  their 
aae  by  the  use  of  this  expression,  for  the 

Shrase  means  merely  the  descendants  of 
aoob,  or  Israel,  that  is,  Jewe,  and  it 
would  be  applied  to  them  at  any  time  of 
lilb.  It  w<mid  seem,  however,  fi-om  sub- 
sequent statements,  that  those  who  were 
selected  were  young  men.  It  is  evident 
that  young  men  wo^d  be  better  qualified 
for  the  object  contemplated — to  be  trained 
in  the  language  and  the  soienoes  of  the 
Chaldeans  (ver.  4) — than  those  who  were 
at  a  more  oavanced  period  of  life.  ^  And 
e/  the  kintfe  teed,  and  of  the  prince: 
That  the  most  iliusUious,  and  the  most 
promising  of  them  were  to  be  selected ; 
those  who  would  be  most  adapted  to  oc- 
•omplish  the  object  which  he  had  in 
view.  Comp.  the  Analysis  of  the  chapter. 
It  is  probable  that  the  king  presumed, 
that  among  the  royal  youths  who  had 
been  made  captive,  there  would  be  found 
those  of  most  taknt,  and  of  course  those 
best  qualified  to  impart  dignity  and 
honor  to  his  government,  as  well  as  those 
who  would  be  most  likely  to  be  quali- 
0ed  to  make  known  future  events  by 
ttie  interpretatioA  af  di  <wni|  and  by 
8* 


4  CbSdren  Sn  wfcou  wa&  no  blem- 
ish, buti¥ell-<ftToured,  and  skilful  la 
all  wisdom,  and  cunning  in  knovrl* 


the  prophetic  intimations  of  the  divine 
wilL 

4.  Children  in  uihom  was  no  blemieK 
The  word  rendered  children  in  this  place 
— D^i^) — is  difiisrent  firom  that  whieh  it 
rendered  children  in  ver.  3 — ^X^ .  That 
word  denotes  merely  that  they  were  eone, 
or  descendanttf  of  Lsrael,  without  imply- 
ing anything  in  regard  to  their  age ;  the 
word  here  used  would  be  appropriate  only 
to  those  who  were  at  an  early  period  of 
life,  and  makes  it  certain  that  the  king 
meant  that  those  who  were  selected  should 
be  youths.  Comp.  Gen.  iv.  23,  where  the 
word  is  rendered  '*  a  young  man."  It  if 
sometimes,  indeed,  used  to  denote  a  son, 
without  reference  to  age,  and  is  then 

synonymous  with  13,  ben,  a  eon.  But  it 
properly  means  one  bom :  that  is,  recently 
bom  ;  a  child.  Gen.  xxi.  8 ;  Ex.  i.  17,  U. 
3 ;  and  then  one  in  early  life.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  that  the  monarch  meant  to 
designate  yo«<J^.  8o  the  Vulgate,  j9tf«ro«, 
and  the  Greek,  ptapienvf,  and  so  the 
Syriac.  All  these  words  would  be  ap- 
plicable to  those  who  were  in  early  life, 
or  to  young  men.  Comp.  Intro,  to  I)aniel, 
a  1.  The  word  blemish  refers  to  bodily 
defect  or  imperfection.  The  object  was 
to  select  those  who  were  most  perfect  in 
form,  perhaps  partly  because  it  was  sup- 
posed  that  beautiful  youth  would  most 
grace  the  court,  and  partly  because  it 
was  supposed  that  such  would  be  likely 
to  have  the  brightest  intellectual  endow- 
ments. It  was  regarded  as  essential  to 
personal  beauty  to  be  without  blemish. 
2  Sam.  xiv.  25 :  **  But  in  all  Israel  there 
was  none  to  be  so  much  praised  as  Absa- 
lom for  beauty ;  from  the  sole  of  his  feet^ 
even  to  the  crown  of  his  head  there  was 
no  blemish  in  him."  Cant  iv.  7 :  "Thou 
art  all  fair,  my  love ;  there  is  no  spot  in 
thee."  The  word  is  sometimes  used  in  a 
moral  sense,  to  denote  corruption  of 
heart  or  life  (Deut  xxxii.  5;  Job  xL  16, 
xxxi.  7),  but  that  is  not  the  meaning 
here.  %  But  well-favoured.  Heb.  'good 
of  appearance ;'  that  is,  beautiful.  %  And 
ekiiful  in  all  wiedom.  Intelligent,  wise, 
that  is,  in  all  that  was  esteemed  wise  ia 
their  own  country.  The  object  was,  to 
bring  fsrwanl  the  moat  tatsnted  and  la- 
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•dge,  and  andentandhig  sdonce, 
snd  Bucb  M  had  ability  in  them  to 
viand    in   the    king's  palace,   and 


Mligont^  as  well  m  the  most  beaatifta, 
among  the  Uebrew  captiTei*.  %  And  eun- 
wmm  if*  ail  kmmUdge.  In  oU  thai  oould 
he  known.    The  dieUsotion  between  the 

word  here  rendered  knowledge — rj^ — 
and  the  word  rendered  teieMce — P?D — ii 
not  apparent.  Both  eome  ftrom  the  word 
jnj,  to  know,  and  would  be  applicable 
to  any  kind  of  knowledge.  The  word 
rendered  eunnittg  is  also  derived  from  the 
same  root,  and  means  knowing,  or  thilUd 
in.  We  more  commonly  apply  the  word 
to  a  particular  kind  of  knowledge,  mean- 
ing artful,  shrewd,  astute,  sly,  crafty,  de- 
signing. But  this  was  not  the  meaning 
of  the  word  when  the  translation  of  the 
Bible  was  mode,  and  it  is  not  employed 
in  that  sense  in  the  Scriptures.  It  is 
always  used  in  a  good  sense,  meaning 
intelligent,  skilful,  experienced,  well-in- 
atmcted.  Comp.  Gen.  xxt.  27;  Ex.  xxtL 
1,  xxvilL  15,  xxxviiL  23;  1  Sam.  xvL  16; 
1  Chron.  xxr.  7 ;  Ps.  oxxxviL  6 ;  Isa.  ilL  3. 
\  And  understanding  •cience*  That  is,  the 
sciences  which  prevailed  among  the  He- 
brews. They  were  not  a  nation  dis- 
tinguished for  science,  in  the  sense  in 
which  that  term  is  now  commonly  un- 
derstood— embracing  astronomy,  chemis- 
try, geology,  mathematics,  electricity,  &o., 
hut  their  science  extended  chiefly  to  mu- 
sic, architecture,  natural  history,  agricul- 
ture, morals,  theology,  war,  and  the 
knowledge  of  future  events;  in  all  which 
they  occupied  an  honourable  distinction 
among  the  nations.  In  many  of  these 
respects  they  were,  doubtless,  far  in 
advanoe  of  the  Chaldeans,  and  it  was 
probably  the  purfioso  of  the  Chaldean 
monarch  to  avail  himself  of  what  they 
knew.  \  And  such  as  had  abilitjf  in  them 
lo  stand  in  the  king's  palace,    Heb.  *  had 

Hrength*  —  d  ^ .  Properly  meaning,  who 
had  strength  of  body  for  the  service 
which  would  be  required  of  them  in  at- 
tending on  the  court  "A  firm  consti- 
tution of  body  is  required  for  those 
protracted  services  of  standing  in  the 
hall  of  the  royal  presence." — Grotius. 
The  W€fd  paUboe  here— '??^— is  com- 
Monly  aaed  to  denote  the  temple.  2  Kings 
S3dY.  Uf  %  Cbnm.  ilLUj  Jer.  L  26; 


whom  iiiey  might  Imohr  the  leann 
ing  and  the  tongue  of  the  Chal- 
deans. 


Hag.  iL  15.  Its  proper  and  primitive  sly- 
niiication,  however,  is  a  large  and  magnifi* 
cent  building — a  palace — and  it  was  given 
to  the  temple  as  the  palace  of  Jehovah,  thtt 
abode  where  he  dwelt  as  king  of  hia 
people.  %And  whom  they  mi^t  toodb. 
That  they  might  be  better  qualifled  for 
the  duties  to  which  they  might  be  called* 
The  purpose  was,  doubtless  (see  Analysis), 
to  bring  forward  their  talent,  that  it  might 
oontribute  to  the  splendour  of  the  c£j- 
dean  court;  but  as  they  were,  donbtlesty 
ignorant,  to  a  great  extent,  of  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Cnildeans,  and  aa  thera 
were  sciences  in  which  the  Chaldeana 
were  supposed  to  excel,  it  seemed  de- 
sirable that  they  should  have  all  tiie 
advantage  which  could  be  derived  from.  « 
caref^  training  under  the  beet  maatenu 

f  The  learning.  ">  p  9 .  Literally,  wi- 
ting,  Isa.  xxiz.  11,  12.  Gesenius  sup- 
poses that  this  means  the  writing  of  the 
Chaldeans ;  or  that  they  might  be  able  to 
read  the  language  of  the  Chaldeans.  Bat 
it,  doubtless,  included  the  knowledae  of 
what  was  written,  as  well  as  the  ability  <» 
read  what  was  written ;  that  is,  the  pur- 
pose was  to  instruct  them  in  the  sdenoea 
which  were  understood  amonff  the  Chal- 
deans. They  were  distinguished  chiefly 
for  such  sciences  as  these:  (1.)  Astrono- 
my. This  science  is  commonly  supposed 
to  have  had  its  origin  on  the  plains  of 
Babylon,  and  it  was  early  carried  there 
to  as  high  a  degree  of  perfection  as  it 
attained  in  any  of  the  ancient  nations. 
Their  mild  climate,  and  their  employ, 
ments  as  shepherds,  leading  them  to  past 
much  of  their  time  at  night  under  the 
open  heavens,  gave  them  the  opportunity 
of  observing  the  stars,  and  they  amused 
themselves  in  marking  their  positions 
and  their  changes,  and  in  mapping  out 
the  heavens  in  a  variety  of  fanciM 
figures,  now  called  constellations.  (2.)  As* 
trology.  This  was  at  first  a  branch  of 
astronomy,  or  was  almost  identical  with 
it,  for  the  stars  were  studied  principally 
to  endeavour  to  ascertain  what  influence 
they  exerted  over  the  fates  of  men.  and 
especially  what  might  be  predicted  from 
their  position  on  the  birth  of  an  indit 
vidual,  aa  to  his  future  life.  Astrology 
was  then  deemed  a  soienoe  whose  lawl 
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tt»b«  aiMrtalMA  in  i]i«  n«M  way 
ma  Uk6  laws  of  Any  other  science ;  and  the 
world  has  been  ^ow  to  disabuse  itself  of 
the  notion  that  the  stars  exert  an  influonce 
over  the  fates  of  men.    Even  Lord  Baoon 
held   that  ft  was  a  sdenee  to  be  ''re^ 
formed,'*  not  wholly  rc^jeotad.    (3.)  Ma- 
g^ ;  floothsaytng ;  diTination ;  or  whatever 
would  oontribnte  to  lay  open  the  Aitore, 
or  disclose  the  seoreti  of  the  inrisible 
world.     Henoe  they  applied  themselves 
to  the  interpretation  of  dreams ;  they  made 
use  of  magical  arts,  probably  employing, 
as  msLgicians  do,  some  of  the  ascertained 
resalts   of  science  in  producing  optical 
UlnsionSy  impressing  the  vulgar  with  the 
belief  that  they  were  familiar  with  the 
•eorets  of  the  invisible  world ;  and  henee 
the  naiae  Okaldetm  and  tnagieian  became 
almost  synonymous  terms.    Ch.  iL  2,  iv. 
7p  V.   7.    (4.)  It  is  not  improbable  that 
they  had  made  advances  in  other  sciences, 
h«it  of  this  we  have  little  knowledge. 
They   knew  little  of  the  true  laws  of 
astronomy,  geology,  ehemistry,  electri- 
eity,  nasthematics ;  and  in  these,  and  in 
kindred  departments  of  scienoe,  they  may 
be  Bapi>psed  to  have  been  almost  wholly 
ifnorant    f  And  the  tongue  of  the  OhcU- 
aeane.     In  regard  to  the  Ckaldeantf  see 
Notes  on  Job  i.  17,  and  Isa.  xxiiL  18. 
The  kingdom  of  Babylon  was  composed 
mainly  of  Ohaldeans,  and  that  kingdom 
was  called  **  the  realm  of  the  Chaldeans." 
Dan.  Ix.  1.    Of  that  realm,  or  kingdom, 
Babylon  was  the  oapitaL  The  origin  of  the 
Ghnideans  has  been  a  subject  of  great 
perplexity,  on  which  there  is  still  a  con- 
siderable variety  of  opinions.    According 
to  Hoeren  they  came  Arom  the  North ;  by 
Gescnius  they  are  supposed  to  have  come 
from  the  mountains  of  Kurdistan ;  and 
by  MichsBHs  ftrom  the  Steppes  of  Scythia. 
They  seem  to  have  been  an  extended 
race,  and  probably  occupied  the  whole  of 
the  region  a<](jacent  to  what  became  Bab- 
ylonia.    Heeren  expresses  his  opinion  as 
to  their  origin  in  the  following  language : 
Tt  cannot  be  doubted,   that,  at  some 
remote  period,  antecedent  to  the  oom- 
ttieneement   of    hhrtorical    records,    ons 
mighhf  race  possessed  these  vast  plains, 
varying  in  character  according  to   the 
eountry   which  they  inhabited;   in   the 
deserts  of  Arabia,  pursuing  a  nomad  life ; 
In  Syria,  applying  themselves  to  agricul- 
ture, and  taking  up  settled  abodes;  in 
Babylonia,  erecting  the  most  magnificent 
0Am  of  aneient  thnes ;  and  in  Phcenecia, 


opaaisf  the  BHUsstporti,  and  soDftaivt- 
ing  deets,  which  secured  to  them  the 
commerce  of  the  known  world."  There 
exists  at  the  present  time,  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  Balureia  Idands,  and  along  the 
Persian  gulf,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  Astan  river,  an  Arab  tribe,  of  the 
name  of  the  Bemii  JOtaUdf  who  are  pro* 
bably  thesame  peMle  as  the  (Tane  0!&«adsi 
of  Pliny,  and  doubtless  the  descendants 
of  the  ancient  race  of  the  Ohaldeans.  On 
the  <{nestion  when  they  became  a  king- 
dom, or  realm,  making  Babylon  theis 
capital,  see  Notes  on  Isa.  xxxLL  13.  Com- 
pare, for  an  interesting  discussion  of  the 
subject,  Forster's  ffistorical  Geography 
of  AnaH%  voL  i.  pp.  49-59.  The  lan- 
guage of  the  Chaldeans,  in  which  a  con- 
siderable part  of  the  Book  of  Daniel  is 
written  (see  the  Intro.  Z  4,  IIL),  differed 
fixnn  the  Hebrew,  thougn  it  was  a  bDiuoh 
of  the  same  Aramsen  family  of  languages. 
It  was,  indeed,  veiy  dosely  allied  to  the 
Hebrew,  but  was  so  different  that  those 
who  were  acquainted  with  only  one  of  the 
two  languages  could  not  understand  the 
other.  Comp.  Neh.  viiL  8.  Both  were 
the  oftpring  of  the  original  Shemitish 
language.  This  original  language  mmy  be 
properly  reduced  to  three  ereat  branches  t 
(1.)  The  Aramssan,  which  prevailed  in 
Syria,  Babylonia,  and  Mesopotamia;  and 
which  may,  therefore,  be  divided  into  the 
Syriao  or  West-Aramo9n,  and  the  Chaldee 
or  East-Aramsen,  called  after  the  Babylon- 
ish Aranuen.  (2.)  The  Hebrew,  with  which 
the  fragments  of  the  Phcenician  coincide. 
(3.)  The  Arabic,  under  which  belongs  the 
Bthiopic  as  a  dialect.  The  Aramsin, 
which,  after  the  return  Arom  the  Bab- 
ylonish captivity,  was  introduced  inle 
Palestine,  and  which  prevailed  in  the 
time  of  the  Saviour,  is  commonly  called 
the  Syro-Chaldaic,  because  it  was  a  mix^ 
tnre  of  the  Eastern  and  Western  dialeeti. 
The  Chaldee,  or  East  Aramesn,  and  the 
Hebrew,  had,  in  general,  the  same  stock  of 
original  words,  but  they  differed  in  several 
respects,  suoh  as  the  following :  (a)  BCaav 
words  of  the  dd  prisftithre  langui^ge  which 
had  remained  in  one  dialect  IumI  been 
lost  in  the  other.  (6)  The  same  word  was 
current  in  both  dialects,  but  in  different 
signifioations,  because  in  the  one  it  re- 
tained the  primitive  signification,  while 
in  the  other  it  had  aoouired  a  different 
meaning,  (e)  The  Babylonian  dialeet  had 
borrowed  expressions  tnm  the  Nertheva 
Chaldeans,  who  had  made  vaikms  irrop* 
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5  And  the  king  appointed  them 
ft  daily  provision  of  the  king's  meat, 
and  of  the  wine  •  which  he  drank : 
•  0/kta4rMc 


tioni  iBto  the  ooontry.  These  ezpreeiioiif 
were  foreign  to  the  ShemiOih  dialeott, 
•ad  beloBi^  to  the  Japhetiaii  kagaage, 
which  prerailed  aaiong  the  Armenians, 
the  Medes,  the  Persians,  and  the  Chal- 
deans,  who  were  probaUj  related  to 
these.  Traces  of  these  fore^  words  are 
found  in  the  names  of  the  oflioers  of  state, 
and  in  expressions  haring  reference  to  the 
goremment  (d)  The  Bahyloniaa  pro- 
annoiation  was  more  easy  and  more 
sonorous  than  the  Hebrew.  It  exchanged 
the  frequent  sibilants  of  the  Hebrew,  and 
the  other  consonants  which  were  hard  to 
pronounce,  for  others  which  were  less  dif- 
ioalt;  it  dropped  the  long  Towds  whidi 
were  not  essential  to  the  forms  of  words ; 
it  preferred  the  more  sonorous  ii  to  the 
long  0,  and  assumed  at  the  end  of  nouns, 
in  order  to  lighten  the  pronunciation,  a 
prolonged  auxiliary  vowel  (the  so  called 
•mpfaatie  M) ;  it  admitted  contractions  in 
nronouncing  many  words,  and  must  have 
been,  as  the  language  of  common  life,  far 
better  adapted  to  ^e  sluggish  Orientals 
than  the  harsher  Hebrew.  See  an  article 
**  On  the  Prevalence  of  the  Aranusan  Lan- 
guage in  Palestine  in  the  age  of  Christ 
and  the  ApowUes,"  by  Henry  F.  Pfann- 
kuche,  in  Uie  Biblical  Repository,  vol.  L 
pp.  818,  819.  On  this  verse,  also,  oomp. 
Notes  on  Isa.  xxxix.  7. 

6.  And  th4  king  appointed  tktm,  Cal- 
vin supposes  that  this  arrangement  was 
resorted  to  in  order  to  render  them  ef- 
fiBiaiaate,  and,  by  a  course  of  luxurious 
Uving,  to  induce  them  gradually  to  forget 
their  own  country,  and  that. with  the 
same  view  their  names  were  changed. 
But  there  u  no  evidence  that  this  was  the 
object.  The  purpose  was  manifestly  to 
train  them  in  the  manner  in  which  it  was 
supposed  they  would  be  beet  fitted,  in 
bodily  health,  in  personal  beauty,  and  in 
intellootaal  attainments,  to  appear  at 
courts  and  it  was  presumed  that  the  l>est 
style  of  living  which  the  realm  ftimished 
would  conduce  to  this  end.  That  the 
design  was  not  to  make  them  effeminate, 
is  apparent  ftom  vcr.  15.  f  A  dailv  pro- 
9i9wm,  Heb. '  The  thing  of  a  day  In  his 
lay;*  that  is,  he  assigned  to  them  each 
4By  a  portion  of  what  had  been  prepared 
Ibr  the  royal  meaL     It  was  not  a  per- 


80  nooriahing  ^em  Ihrea 

that  at  the  end  thereof  thej  mig^l 
stand  before  the  king. 


manent  provision,  but  one  which  was 
made  each  day.  The  word  rendered 
"provision" — Hfi — path,  means  a  hi^ 
erumb,  morwL  Gen.  xniL  5;  SudjpoM 
xix.  5;  Ps.  cxItU.  17.  %  0/  tU  ib'i^s 
meat.  The  word  metU  here  means  /oodf 
as  it  does  uniformly  in  the  Bible,  the  old 
English  word  having  this  signification 
when  the  translation  was  made,  and  not 
being  limited  then,  as  it  is  now,  to  animal 
food.  The  word  in  the  origiaal^i^— 
ISfff  is  of  Persian  origin,  meaning  /ood» 
The  two  words  are  frequently  compound- 
ed —  Ja:^8 —potA-io^  (Dan.  L  6,  8»  13» 
15,  Ifi,  xL  26),  and  the  eompovnd  meaat 
deUcate  food,  dainties;  UteraUy,  'food  of 
the  father;'  i.  e.  the  king;  or,  according 
to  Lorsbach,  in  Archiv  f.  MorgenL  Lita 
IL  313,  food  for  idols,  or  the  gods  ^— in 
either  case  denoting  delicate  food;  lux- 
urious living.  Qesenius,  ZeA  %  Ande/ 
the  wine  Khieh  he  drant^  Marg.,  of  Mt 
drink.  Such  wine  as  the  king  was  ao- 
oustomed  to  drink.  It  may  be  presumed 
that  this  was  the  best  kind  of  wine.  From 
anything  that  appears,  this  was  furnished 
to  them  in  abundance;  and  with  the 
leisure  which  they  had,  they  could  hardly 
be  thrown  into  stronger  temptation  tt 
excessive  indulgence.  5  '^  nourieking 
them  three  yeart.  As  long  as  was  8up> 
posed  to  be  necessary  in  order  to  develop 
their  physical  beauty  and  strength,  and 
to  make  them  well  acquainted  with  the 
language  and  learning  of  the  Chaldeans. 
The  oliject  was  to  prepare  them  to  gira 
as  mudi  dignity  and  ornament  to  the 
court  as  possible.  %  That  at  the  end 
thereof  they  might  ttctnd  be/ore  the  king. 
Notes,  ver.  4.  On  the  arrangements  made 
to  bring  forward  these  you&s,  the  editor 
of  the  Pictorial  Bible  makes  the  follow* 
ing  remarks,  showing  the  correspondenot 
between  these  arrangements  and  what 
usually  occurs  in  the  Bast :  "  There  is  no! 
a  single  intimation  which  may  not  be 
illustrated  from  the  customs  of  the  Turk« 
ish  seraglio,  till  some  alterations  were 
made  in  this,  as  in  other  matters,  by  tha 
present  Sultan  [Mahmoud].  The  pagw 
of  the  seraglio,  and  officers  of  the  oovfl^ 
as  wall  as  we  greater  part  of  the  pahlit 
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S  How  amoDg  these  were  of  the  children  of  Jvtdth,  Daniel,  Haa»* 

niah,  Mishael,  and  Azariah ; 


Ainetionaries  and  governors  of  provinces, 
-were  originally  Christian  boys,  taken  cap- 
tire  in  war,  or  bought  or  stolen  in  time 
of  peace.    The  finest  and  most  capable 
of  Uiese  were  sent  to  the  palace,  and  if 
aooepted,  were  placed  under  the  charge  of 
the  efaief  of  the  white  eonachs.    The  lads 
did  not  themselves  become  eunnchs ;  which 
we  notiee  because  it  has  been  erroneously 
inferred,  that  Daniel  and  the  other  He- 
brew youths  mutt  have  been  made  eunuchs, 
beoan^e  they  were  committed  to  the  care 
of  the  chief  eunuch.    The  accepted  lads 
were  brought  up  in  the  religion  of  their 
masters;  and  there  were  schools  in  the 
palace  where  they  received  such  com- 
plete instruction  in  Turkish  learning  and 
•elenee  as  it  was  the  lot  of  few  others  to 
obtsdn.     Among  their  accomplishments 
we  find  it  mentioned,  that  the  greatest 
pains  were  taken  to  teach  them  to  speak 
the  Turkish  language  (a  foreign  one  to 
them)  with  the  greatest  purity,  as  spoken 
at  court.     Compare  this  with,    'Teach 
them  the  learning  and  tongue  of  the  Chal- 
deans.'    The    lads   were    clothed    very 
neatly,  and  well,  but  temperately,  dieted. 
They   slept   in  large    chambers,  where 
there  were  rows  of  beds.    Bvery  one  slept 
separately;  and  between  every  third  or 
fourth  bed  lay  a  white  eunuch,  who  served 
as  a  sort  of  guard,  and  was  bound  to  keep 
a  careful  eye  upon  the  lads  near  him,  and 
report  his  observations  to  his  superior. 
When  any  one  of  them  arrived  at  a  proper 
age  they  were  instructed  in  militaiy  ex- 
ercises, and  pains  taken  to  make  them 
active,  robust,  and  brave.    Every  one, 
also,   according  to   the    custom  of  the 
country,  was  taught  some  mechanical  or 
liberal  art>  to  serve  him  as  a  resource  in 
adversity.     When  their  education   was 
completed  in  all  its  branches,  those  who 
had   displayed  the   most  capacity  and 
valour,  were  employed  about  the  person 
of  the  king,  and  the  rest  given  to  the 
service  of  tiie  treasury,  and  the  other 
offices  of  the  extensive  establishment  to 
which  they  belonged.    In  due  time  the 
more  talented  or  suocessful  young  men  got 
promoted  to  the  various  high  court  offices 
which  give  them  access  to  the  private 
apartments  of  the  seraglio,  so  that  they 
at  almost  any  time  could  see  and  speak  to 
their  great  master,    l^iis  advantage  soon 
paved  the  way  for  their  promotion  to  the 


government  of  provinces  and  to  military 
commands;  and  it  has  often  happened 
that  fiivourite  court  officers  have  stepped 
at  once  into  the  post  of  grand  vixier,  or 
chief  minister,  and  other  high  offices 
of  state,  without  having  previoustv  been 
abroad  in  the  world  as  pashas  and  mili- 
tary commanders.  How  well  this  agrees 
to  and  illustrates  the  usage  of  the  Bab- 
ylonian court,  will  clearly  appear  to  the 
reader  without  particular  indication.  See 
Habesei's  '  Ottoman  Empire ;'  Tavemier's 
'Relation  de  rinterieur  du  Serail  dn 
Grand  Seigneur.'" 

0.  Jiow  among  tkm€  were  of  the  children 
ofJwdak.  That  is,  these  were  a  part  of 
those  who  were  selected.  They  are  men- 
tioned because  they  became  so  prominent 
in  the  transactions  which  are  subsequent- 
ly recorded  in  this  book,  and  because 
they  evinced  such  extnuMdinary  virtue 
in  the  development  of  the  principles  in 
which  they  had  been  trained,  and  in  the 
remarkable  trials  through  which  they  were 
called  to  pass.  It  does  not  appear  that 
they  are  mentioned  here  particularly  on 
account  of  any  distinction  of  birth,  or 
rank;  for  though  they  were  among  the 
noble  and  promising  youth  of  the  land, 
yet  it  is  clear  that  others  of  the  same 
rank  and  promise  also  were  selected. 
Ver.  3.  The  phrase  "the  children  of 
Judah"  is  only  another  term  to  denote 
that  they  were  Hebrews.  They  belonged 
to  the  tribe,  or  the  kingdom  of  JucUh. 
\Dan%eL  This  name  — *?«*;-]  ^meMUi 
properly  ytid^e  of  Ood;  that  is,  one  who 
acts  as  Judge  in  the  name  of  God.  Why 
Uiis  name  was  given  to  him  is  not  known. 
We  cannot,  however,  fail  to  be  struck  with 
its  appropriateness,  as  the  events  of  his 
life  showed.  Nor  is  it  known  whether  he 
belonged  to  the  royal  fitmily,  or  to  the 
nobles  of  the  land,  but  as  the  selection 
was  made  from  that  dass  it  is  probable. 
Those  who  were  at  first  carried  into  cap- 
tivity were  selected  exclusively  from  the 
more  elevated  classes  of  sodety,  and 
there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that 
Daniel  belonged  to  a  fiunily  of  rank  and 
oonseqnenoe.  The  Jews  say  that  he  was 
of  the  royal  family,  and  was  descended 
from  Hesekiah,  and  cite  his  histoiy  la 
confirmation  of  the  prophecy  addressed 
by  Isaiah  to  that  monarefai,  «  Of  thy  tow 
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7  Unto  whom  the  prmce  of  the 
eunuchs  gave  names:  for  he  gave 
unto  Daniel  iJu  name  of  «  Belteshaz- 

^c.4.8,6.12. 


which  shall  issue  iVom  thee,  which  thou 
■halt  beget,  shall  thej  take  away;  and 
they  shiui  be  eunuohs  in  the  palace  of 
the  king  of  Babylon."  Isa.  zzxix.  7. 
Comp.  Intro.  J  1.  f  Hananiak,  Mitkael, 
€tnd  Axariah,  Of  the  rank,  and  early 
history  of  these  young  men,  nothing  is 
known.  They  became  celebrated  for  their 
refusal  to  worship  the  golden  image  set 
«p  by  Nebuobadneuar.     Ch.  iiu  12.  seq. 

7.  Unto  whom  the  prince  of  the  etmuehe 
gave  names.  This  practice  is  common  in 
Oriental  courts.  **  The  captive  youths 
referred  to  in  the  Notes  on  ver.  6,  in  the 
Turkish  court  also  receive  new  names, 
that  is,  Mohammedan  names,  their  former 
Barnes  being  Christian.''  PieL  Bible,  It 
is  poeeibie  that  this  changing  of  their 
Barnes  may  have  been  designed  to  make 
them  forget  their  country,  and  their  re> 
ligion,  and  to  lead  th%m  more  entirely  to 
identify  themselves  with  the  people  in 
whose  service  they  are  now  to  be  em- 
ployed, though  nothing  of  this  is  inti- 
mated in  Uie  history.  Such  a  change,  it 
is  easy  to  conceive,  might  do  much  to 
make  them  feel  that  they  were  identified 
with  the  people  among  whom  they  were 
adopted,  and  to  make  them  forget  the 
customs  and  opinions  of  their  own  coun- 
try. It  is  a  circumstance  which  may  give 
some  additional  probability  to  this  sup- 
position, that  it  is  quite  a  common  thing 
now  at  missionary  stations  to  give  new 
names  to  (he  children  who  are  taken  into 
the  boarding-schools,  and  especially  the 
names  of  £e  Christian  benefactors  at 
whose  expense  they  are  supported.  Comp. 
^0  Gen.  xlL  45.  Another  reason,  of  the 
same  general  character,  for  this  change 
of  names  may  have  been,  that  the  name 
of  the  true  God  constituted  a  part  of 
their  own  names,  and  that  thus  they 
were  constantly  reminded  of  him  and  his 
worship.  In  the  new  names  given  them, 
the  appellation  of  some  of  the  idols  wor- 
[Aipped  in  Babylon  was  incorporated,  and 
this  might  serve  as  remembrancers  of  the 
divinities  to  whose  service  it  was  doubt- 
less the  intention  to  win  them.  %  For  he 
gave  unto  Daniel  the  name  Belteehataar. 

The  name  Belteshatsar — ^^f^^f^l — is 
eompounded  of  two  words,  and  meani^ 


sar,  and  to  Hsnaniah,  of  ShadTacii  ; 
and  to  Mishael,  of  Meshach ;  and  to 
Azariah,  of  Abed-nego. 


according  to  Gesenius,  SeFe  prince  ,  thai 
is,  he  whom  Bel  favours.  Bel  was  th« 
principal  divinity  worshipped  at  Babyks 
(Notes,  Isa.  zlvL  1),  and  this  name  womldy 
therefore,  be  likely  to  impress  the  youths 
fhl  Daniel  with  the  idea  that  he  was  a 
favourite  of  this  divinity,  and  to  attnM* 
him  to  his  service.  It  was  a  iattesteg 
distinctioB  that  he  was  one  of  the  laToni^ 
ites  of  the  principal  god  worshiped  ia 
Babylon,  and  this  was  not  improbaUj 
deeigned  to  turn  his  attention  from  the 
God  whose  name  had  been  incerporatsd 
in  his  own.  The  giving  of  this  nam* 
seemed  to  imply,  in  the  ^iprehension  d 
Nebuehadnessar,  that  the  spirit  of  th* 
gods  was  in  him  on  whom  it  was  conferred. 
See  ch.  iv.  8,  9.  %And  to  Eananiak, 
of  Shttdraeh,     The  name  ffananiah  — 

n;^  —  means,  **Whom  Jehovah  has 
graciously  given,"  and  is  the  same  with 
Ananias  (Gr.,  Avaviat),  and  would  serve 
to  remina  its  possessor  of  the  name  of 
Jehovahf  and  of  his  mercy.    The  nama 

Shadrach  —  Tiy^  —  according  to  Lora- 
bach,  means  young  friend  of  the  king  ;  ao- 
cording  to  Boblen,  it  means  rtjoicino  in  the 
tray,  and  this  last  signification  is  the  one 
which  Gesenius  prefers.  In  either  signifi- 
cation it  would  contribute  to  aforgetftuness 
of  the  interesting  significancy  of  tne  former 
name,  and  tend  to  obliterate  the  remem- 
brance of  the  early  training  in  the  ser- 
vice of  Jehovah.    %  And  to  Mithael,  ef 

Meehaeh,  The  name  Mishael —^^t*^ 
—  means  who  ie  what  Ood  iet  —  from 
^P ,  who,  t ,  what,  and  Si$ ,  God.  It  would 
thus  be  a  remembranee  of  the  greatness 
of  God;  of  his  supremacy  over  all  hii 
creatures,  and  of  his  inoomparahle  ex- 
altation over  the  uniyerso.  The  significa- 
tion of  the  name  Ueehack--  "Hl^^?  —  it 
less  known.  The  Persian  word  meant 
ovicula,  a  little  sheep  (Gesenius),  bat 
why  this  name  was  given  we  are  not 
Informed.  Alight  it  have  been  on  ac- 
count of  his  beauty,  his  gentleness,  his 
lamb-like  disposition?  fs  so,  nothing 
perhi^  would  be  better  fitted  to  tora 
away  the  tbougfats  f^om  ths  Great  6o^ 
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8  f  But  Daniel  mirposed  in  bis 
heart  that  he  woula  not  defile  him- 
self with  the  portion  *  of  the  king's 
«  Dout.  32.  38;  ISse.  4. 13;  Hos.  9.8. 


and  bis  service,  to  himself,     f  And  to 
Azariah,  o/Abed-nego,  Tho  name  Azttriuh 


—^XMl- 


icioiM  Jekovah  keljM, 


from  *>i^  to  help,  and  ^It  the  same  as 
JckovaJu  This  name,  therefore,  had  a 
striking  significancy,  and  would  be  a  eon- 
•tiint  remembrancer  of  the  true  God,  and 
of  the  Tttlae  of  his  iavovr  and  protection. 

Tho  name  Abed-netjo  —  ^-^ ?  "^  3^ — means, 
a  tercanl  of  Nego,  or  perhaps  of  Neho — 
133.  This  word  {Nebo),  among  the  Chal- 
deans, probably  denoted  the  planet  Mer- 
cury. This  planet  was  worshipped  by 
them,  and  by  the  Arabs,  as  the  celestial 
scribe,  or  writer.  See  Notes  on  Isa. 
xlri.  1.  The  divine  worship  paid  to  this 
planet  by  the  Chaldeans  is  attested,  says 
Gesenius,  by  the  many  compound  proper 
names  of  which  this  name  forms  a  part; 
as  Nebuchadnezzar,  Nebushasban,  and 
others  mentioned  in  classic  writers;  as 
Nabonedus,  Nabonassar,  Nabonabus,  Ac 
This  cbange  of  name,  therefore,  was  de- 
signed to  denote  a  oonsecration  to  the 
service  of  this  idol-god,  and  the  change 
was  eminently  adapted  to  make  him  to 
whom  it  waa  given  forget  the  true  Qod  to 
whom,  in  earlier  days,  he  had  been 
devoted.  It  was  only  extraordinary  grace 
which  could  have  kept  these  youths  in 
the  paths  of  their  early  training,  and  in 
the  faithful  service  of  that  God  to  whom 
they  had  been  early  consecrated,  amidst 
the  temptations  by  which  they  were  now 
surrounded  in  a  foreign  land,  and  the 
influences  which  were  employed  to  alien- 
ate them  from  the  God  of  their  fathers. 

8.  Bui  Daniel  purpoted  in  hit  htart. 
Evidently  in  concurrence  with  the  youths 
who  had  been  selected  with  him.  See 
TS.  11-13.  Daniel,  it  seems,  formed  this 
AS  a  decided  purpose,  and  meant  to  carry 
it  into  effect  as  a  matter  of  principle, 
though  he  designed  to  secure  his  object 
if  possible,  by  making  a  request  that  he 
might  be  allowed  to  pursue  that  course 
(ver.  11),  and  wished  not  to  give  offence, 
•r  to  provoke  opposition,  what  would 
liave  been  the  result  if  he  had  not  ob- 
tained permission,  we  know  not,  but  the 
ptobabili^  Im,  that  h«  would  hava  thrown 


meat,  nor  with  &e  wine  whidi  hm 
drank :  therefore  he  requested  of  the 
prince  of  tlie  eunuchs  tnat  he  might 
not  defile  himself. 


himself  upon  the  protection  of  God,  as  he 
afterwards  did  (ch.  vi.),  and  would  have 
done  what  he  considered  to  be  duty,  re- 
gardless of  consequences.  The  course 
which  he  took  saved  him  from  the  trial, 
for  tho  prince  of  the  eunuchs  was  willing 
to  allow  him  to  make  the  experiment 
ver.  14.  It  is  always  better,  even  where 
there  is  decided  principle,  and  a  settled 
purpose  in  a  matter,  to  obtain  an  object 
by  a  peaceful  request,  than  to  attempt  to 
secure  it  by  violence.  %  That  he  would 
not  defile  himeel/  toith  the  portion  of  ths 
kinf/*§  mectt.  Notes,  ver.  5,  The  word 
which  is  rendered  defile  hitnael/—^  ^$K^^ 
—from  7»M  — is  commonly  used  in  con- 
nection with  redemption,  its  first  and 
usual  meaning  being  to  redeem,  to  ran- 
som. In  later  Hebrew,  however,  it  means, 
to  be  defiled ;  to  be  polluted ;  to  be  un- 
clean. The  connection  between  these  sig- 
nifications of  the  word  is  not  apparent, 
unless,  as  redemption  was  accomplished 
with  the  shedding  of  blood,  rendering  the 
place  where  it  was  shed  defiled,  the  idea 
came  to  be  permanently  attached  to  the 
word.  The  defilement  here  referred  to 
in  the  case  of  Daniel,  probably  was,  that 
by  partaking  of  this  food  he  might,  in 
some  way,  be  regarded  as  countenancing 
idolatry,  or  as  lending  his  sanction  to  a 
mode  of  living  which  was  inconsistent 
with  his  principles,  and  which  was  peril- 
ous to  his  health  and  morals.  The  Syrioc 
renders  this  simply,  that  he  -would  not  eat, 
without  implying  that  there  would  be 
defilement  %  Nor  with  the  wine  which 
he  drank.  As  being  contrary  to  his  prin- 
ciples, and  perilous  to  his  morals  and 
happiness.  %  Therefore  he  requcnted  of 
the  prince  of  the  eumtchs  that  he  might  not 
defile  hinuelf  That  he  might  be  per- 
mitted to  abstain  from  the  luxuries  set 
before  him.  It  would  seem  from  this,  that 
he  represented  to  the  prince  of  the 
eunuchs  the  real  danger  which  he  appre- 
hended, or  the  real  cause  why  he  wished 
to  abstain — that  he  would  regard  the  use 
of  these  viands  as  contrary  to  the  habits 
which  he  had  formed ;  as  a  violation  of 
the  principles  of  his  religion ;  and  as,  in 
his  eircumstances,  wrong  as  well  as  peiil« 
ons.    ThbheprssentsdasarcjiiMi.    He 
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Afked  it»  therefore,  M  ft  &tov»  prefer- 
ing  to  use  mild  and  gentle  means  for 
securing  the  object,  rather  than  to  put 
himf<elf  in-  the  attitude  of  open  resistanoo 
to  the  wishes  of  the  monarch.  What 
rta»oM»  influenced  him  to  choose  this 
course,  and  to  ask  to  be  permitted  to  live 
on  a  more  temperate  and  abstemious  diet, 
we  are  not  informed.  Assuming,  how- 
ever, what  is  apparent  from  the  whole 
narrative,  that  he  had  been  educated  in 
the  doctrines  of  the  true  religion,  and  in 
the  principles  of  temperance,  it  is  not 
difficult  to  conceive  what  reasons  iooufd 
influence  a  virtuous  youth  in  such  circum- 
stances, and  we  cannot  be  in  much  dan- 
ger of  error  in  suggesting  the  following : 
(I.)  It  is  not  improbable  that  the  food 
which  was  offered  him  had  been,  in  some 
way,  connected  with  idolatry,  and  that 
his  participation  in  it  would  be  construed 
as  countenancing  the  worship  of  idols. 
CaletH.  It  is  known  that  a  part  of  the 
animals  offered  in  sacrifice  was  sold  in 
tiio  market;  and  known,  also,  that  splendid 
entertainments  were  often  made  in  honour 
of  particular  idols,  and  on  the  sacrifices 
which  had  been  offered  to  them.  Comp. 
1  Cor.  viji.  Doubtless,  also,  a  considerable 
part  of  the  food  which  was  served  up  at 
the  royal  table  consisted  of  articles  which, 
by  the  Jewish  law,  were  prohibited  as 
unclean.  It  was  represented  by  the  pro- 
phets, as  one  part  of  the  evils  of  a  cap- 
tivity in  a  foreign  land,  that  the  people 
would  be  under  a  necessity  of  eating  that 
which  was  regarded  as  unclean.  Thus,  in 
Bxekiel  iv.  13 :  "  And  tlie  Lord  said.  Even 
thus  shxdl  the  children  of  Israel  eat  their 
defiled  bread  among  the  Gentiles,  whither 
I  will  drive  them."  Hosea  ix.  3 :  "  They 
shall  not  dwell  in  the  Lord's  land,  but 
Ephraim  shall  return  to  Egypt ;  and  shall 
eat  unclean  things  in  Assyria."  Rosen- 
miiller  remarks  on  this  passage  (Alto  u. 
neue  Morgenland,  1076),  "It  was  cus- 
tomary among  the  ancients  to  bring  a 
portion  of  that  which  was  eaten  and 
drank  as  an  offering  to  the  gods,  as  a 
sign  of  thankf\il  recognition  that  all  which 
men  enjoy  is  their  gift  Among  the  Ro- 
mans these  gifts  were  called  libamina,  so 
that  with  each  meal  there  was  connected 
an  act  of  offering.  Hence  Daniel  and  his 
friends  regarded  that  which  was  brought 
from  the  royal  table  as  food  which  had 
been  offered  to  the  gods,  and  therefore  as 
impure."  (2.)  Daniel  and  his  fViends 
irer^  doubtless,  restrained  from  partaking 


of  the  food  and  drink  olfbred  to  thona  by 
a  regard  to  the  principles  of  temperance 
in  which  they  had  been  educated,  and  by 
a  fear  of  the  consequences  which  would 
follow  from  indulgence.  They  had  eri. 
dently  been  trained  in  the  ways  of  strict 
temperance.  But  now  new  scenes  open- 
ed to  them,  and  new  temptations  were 
before  them.  They  were  among  stnuigera. 
They  were  noticed  and  flattered.  Tbcy 
had  an  opportunity  of  indulging  in  the 
pleasures  of  the  table,  such  as  captive 
youth  rarely  enjoyed.  This  opportnnitj, 
there  can  be  no  doubt,  they  regarded  as  m 
temptation  to  their  virtue,  and  as  in  the 
highest  degree  perilous  to  their  principiea, 
and  they,  therefore,  sought  to  resist  the 
temptation.  They  were  captives — exiles 
from  their  country — in  circumstances  of 
great  depression  and  humiliation,  and 
they  did  not  wish  to  forget  that  circum- 
stance. Calcin.  Their  land  was  in  ruins ; 
the  temple  where  they  and  their  fathers 
had  worshipped  had  been  desecrated  and 
plundered;  their  kindred  and  eountry- 
men  were  pining  in  exile;  everything 
called  them  to  a  mode  of  life  which  would 
be  in  accordance  with  these  melancholy 
facts,  and  tbcy,  doubtless,  felt  that  it 
would  be  in  every  way  inappropriate  fm 
them  to  indulge  in  luxurious  living,  and 
revel  in  the  pleasures  of  a  banquet.  But 
they  were  also,  doubtless,  restrained  from 
these  indulgences  by  a  reference  to  the 
dangers  which  would  follow.  It  required 
not  great  penetration  or  experience,  in- 
deed, to  perceive,  that  in  their  circum- 
stances —  young  men  as  they  were  sud- 
denly noticed  and  honoured — compliance 
would  be  perilous  to  their  virtue ;  but  it 
did  require  uncommon  strength  of  prin- 
ciple to  meet  the  temptation.  Rare  hae 
been  the  stem  virtue  among  young  men 
which  could  resist  so  strong  allurements; 
seldom,  comparatively,  have  those  who 
have  been  unexpectedly  thrown,  in  the 
course  of  events,  into  the  temptations  of 
a  great  city,  in  a  foreign  land,  and  flatter- 
ed by  the  attention  of  those  in  the  higher 
walks  of  life,  been  sufficiently  firm  in  prin- 
ciple to  assert  the  early  principles  of  tem- 
perance and  virtue  in  which  they  may  have 
been  trained.  Rare  has  it  been  that  a 
youth  in  such  circumstances  would  form 
the  steady  purpose  not  to  '  defile  himself* 
by  the  tempting  allurements  set  before 
him,  and  that,  at  all  hazards,  be  would 
adhere  to  the  principles  in  which  he  had 
been  educated. 


^ 
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9  Now  CM  had  brou^t  Daniel 
into  »  favour  and  tender  love  with 
the  prince  of  the  eunuchs. 

10  And  the  prince  of  the  eunuchs 
said  anto  Daniel,  I  fear  my  lord 
the  king,  who  haUi  appointed  jour 

»Q«i.39.21;ProT.l«.7. 

9.  Now  Ood  had  broHght  Daniel  into 
favour.  Comp.  Gkn.  xxxix.  21;  Prov. 
xvL  7.  By  what  means  this  had  been 
done  is  not  mentioned.  It  may  be  pre- 
fumed,  however,  that  it  was  by  the 
attractiTeness  of  his  person  and  manners, 
and  by  the  evidence  of  promising  talent 
which  he  had  evinced.  Whatever  were 
the  means,  however,  two  ^ings  are 
worthy  of  notice :  (1.)  The  effect  of  this 
on  the  subsequent  fortunes  of  DanieL  It 
was  to  him  a  great  advantage,  tliat  by  the 
teendship  of  this  man  he  was  enabled  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  temperance  and 
religion  which  he  had  formed,  without 
coming  in  conflict  with  those  who  were  in 
power.  (2.)  God  was  the  author  of  the 
&vour  which  was  thus  shown  to  DanieL 
It  was  by  a  controlling  influence  which 
he  exerted,  that  this  result  had  been 
tccnred,  and  Daniel  traced  it  directly  to 
him.  We  may  hence  learn  that  the  fcivour 
of  others  towards  us  is  to  be  traced  to  the 
hand  of  Qod,  and  if  we  are  prospered  in 
the  world,  and  are  permitted  to  enjoy  the 
friendship  of  thoee  who  have  it  in  their 
power  to  benefit  us,  though  it  may  be  on 
account  of  our  personal  qualifications,  we 
thould  leam  to  attribute  it  all  to  God. 
There  would  have  been  great  reason  to 
apprehend  beforehand,  that  the  refhsal  of 
Daniel  and  his  companions  to  partake  of 
the  food  prepared  for  them  would  have 
been  eonstrued  as  an  ai&ont  oflfercd  to  the 
king,  especially  if  it  was  understood  to  be 
on  the  ground  that  they  regarded  it  as 
dtJUement  or  poittUion  to  partake  of  it; 
but  God  ovenruled  it  all  so  as  to  secure  the 
favour  of  those  in  power. 

10.  And  the  prince  of  the  eunuehe  eaid 
ttiieo  Daniel,  I  fear  my  lord  the  king.  He 
was  apprehensive  that  if  Daniel  appeared 
less  h^thful,  or  cheerful,  or  beautifhl, 
than  it  was  supposed  he  would  under  the 
prescribed  mode  of  life,  it  would  be  con- 
strued as  disobedience  of  the  commands 
of  the  king  on  his  part,  and  that  it  would 
be  inferred  that  the  wan  and  emaciated 
appearance  of  Daniel  wa«  caused  by  the 
fiiet  that  the  f(»od  which  had  been  ordered 
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meat  and  jowt  drink:  fbr  wbj 
should  he  see  your  faoee  b  worse 
liking  than  the  children  which 
art  of  your  cgort?  then  shall  ye 
make  me  endanger  my  head  to  the 
king, 
b  Sadder,        <  Or,  ierm,  or,  continwmce. 


had  not  been  furnished,  but  had  been 
embexzled  by  the  oflScer  who  had  it  in 
charge.  We  have  only  to  remember  the 
strict  and  arbitrary  nature  of  Oriental 
monarchies  to  see  that  there  was  just 
grounds  for  Uie  apprehensions  here  ex- 
pressed. ^  For  iohy  ehould  he  tee  yo%tr 
faeee  woree  liking,  Marg.,  eadder.  The 
Hebrew  word —  DW  — means  properly, 
angry;  and  then  morose,  gloomy,  sad. 
The  primary  idea  seems  to  be,  that 
of  any  pailful,  or  unpleasant  emotion 
of  the  mind  which  depicts  itself  on 
the  countenance— whether  anger,  sorrow, 
envy,  lowness  of  spirits,  Ac  Greek, 
9KvSpoiwd — ftern,  gloomr,  sad.  Matt  vi. 
16;  Luke  xxiv.  17.  Here  the  reference 
is  not  to  the  expression  of  angry  feelings 
in  the  countenance,  but  to  ue  counte- 
nance as  fallen  away  by  fasting,  or  poor 
living.  ^  Than  the  children.  The  youths, 
or  young  men.  The  same  word  is  here 
used  which  occurs  in  ver.  4.  Comp.  Notes 
on  that  verse.  %  Which  are  of  your  »ort. 
Marg.,  term,  or  continuance.  The  Hebrew 
word  here  used  —  S^4— means  properly, 
a  circle,  or  circuit ;  hence  an  age,  and  then 
the  men  of  an  age,  a  generation.  (7e- 
eeniue.  The  word  is  not  used,  however, 
In  the  Scriptures  elsewhere  in  this  sense. 
Elsewhere  it  is  rendered  Joy,  or  rejoicing. 
Job.  iii.  22;  Ps.  xUii.  4,  xlv.  16,  Ixv.  12; 
Prov.  xxiii.  24 ;  Isa.  xvL  10,  xxxv.  2,  Ixv. 
18 ;  Jer.  xlvlii.  33 ;  Hos.  ix.  1 ;  Joel  i.  16. 
This  meaning  it  has  from  the  usual  sense 
of  the  verb —  S^l — to  oxuU,  or  rejoice. 
The  verb  properly  means  to  move  in  a 
circle ;  then  to  dance  in  a  circle ;  and  then 
to  exult  or  rejoice.  The  word  "circle," 
as  often  used  now  to  denote  those  of  a 
certain  class,  rank,  or  character,  would 
accurately  express  the  sense  here.  Thus 
we  speak  of  ^ose  in  the  reliaioua  circles, 
in  the  eodal  circles,  Ac.  The  reference 
here  is  to  those  of  the  same  class  with 
Daniel ;  to  wit,  in  the  arrangements  mada 
for  presenting  them  before  the  king.  Gr., 
nifiiXiKm  ^,tiMf~^  your  age,    %  Them  tkoB 
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11  TImq  Mid  Daniel  to  'MoUar, 
whom  the  prinoe  of  the  eunuchs 
had  set  over  Daniel,  Hananiah, 
Mishael,  and  Axariah, 

12  Prove  thy  serrants,  I  heseeoh 

a  0r,0u9Uwar4. 


ye  wmIm  me  tndangtr  my  head  to  the  king. 
As  if  he  had  diiregvded  the  orders  given 
him,  or  had  embetzled  what  had  been 
provided  for  these  youthsi  and  had  fur- 
nished them  with  inferior  fare.  In  the 
arbitrary  courts  of  the  East,  nothing  would 
be  more  natural  than  that  such  an  appa- 
rent Didlure  in  the  performance  of  what 
was  esjoined  would  peril  his  life.  The 
word  here  used,  and  rendered  make  me 
tndangtr  —  3*1  —  occurs  nowhere  else 
In  the  Bible.  It  means,  in  Piel,  to 
make  goiltj ;  to  cause  to  forfeit.  Greek, 
nrmiuiifart — jon  will  condemn,  or  cause 
me  to  be  condemned. 

11.  Th*m  $aid  Daniel  to  Mehar,  whom 
the  'prince  of  the  eumtehe  had  eet  over 
Danielf  Ac  Marg.  or,  the  eUward.  It  is 
not  easy  to  determine  whether  the  word 
here  used  —  '^'l^ — Melzar,  is  to  be  re- 
garded as  a  proper  name,  or  the  name  of 
an  offioe.  It  oocnrs  nowhere  else,  except 
in  ver.  16  of  this  chapter,  applied  to  the 
same  person.  Gesenius  regards  it  as 
denoting  the  name  of  an  office  in  the 
Babylonian  oourt — master  of  the  wine, 
ehief  butler.  Others  regard  it  as  meaning 
a  treasurer.  The  word  is  still  in  use  in 
Persia.  The  Vulgate  renders  it  as  a 
proper  name— ifolcMar  /  and  so  the  Syriao 
— MeehitMar/  and  so  the  Greek — 'AptXeii 
— Ametead,  The  use  of  the  article  in  the 
word  —  ^lf'?^^3 — would  seem  to  imply  that 
it  denoted  the  name  of  an  ojiit,  and 
nothing  would  be  more  probable  than 
that  the  actual  fhmishing  of  the  daily 
portion  of  food  would  be  entrusted  to  a 
steward,  or  to  some  incumbent  of  an  office 
inferior  to  that  sustained  by  Ashpenas. 
Ver.  8. 

12.  Prove  thy  eervamte,  I  heeeeeh  thee, 
ten  daye,  A  period  whkh  would  indicate 
the  probable  result  of  the  entire  experi- 
ment If  during  that  period  there  were 
no  indications  of  diminished  health, 
beanty,  or  vigour,  it  would  not  be  unfiiir 
to  presume  that  the  experiment  in  behalf 
fi  temrenaee  would  be  snceessftil,  and  it 
weuld  not  be  improper  then  to  ask  that  it 
Might  be  ooDtiniied  longer.     %Amd  l$$ 


thee,  tm  dajt ;  and  lei  th«&  gm 
U8  k  pulse  « to  eat^  and  water  to 
drink. 

13  Then  let  our  countenances  be 
looked  upon  before  thee,  and  the 

b  O/pulHthaiwewuveai,      «  Thatwewtmif, 


them  ffive  «m  pulee  to  eat*  Bfarg.  t/ 
pulee  that  ire  may  eat,  Heb.  '  Let  them 
give  us  of  pulse,  and  we  will  eat'  The 
word  pulee  with  us  means  leguminous 
plants  with  thin  seeds;  that  is,  riants 
with  a  pericarp,  or  seed-vessel,  of  two 
valves,  having  the  seeds  fixed  to  one 
suture  only.  In  popular  language  the 
legume  is  called  a  pod  /  as  a  pea-pod,  or 
bean-pod,  and  the  word  is  commonly  ap- 
plied to  peas  or  beans.  The  Hebrew 
word—  Ovhi  — would  properly  have  re- 
ference to  seeds  of  any  kind — from  V^l 
Mara,  to  disperse,  to  scatter  seed,  to  sow. 
Then  it  would  refer  to  plants  that  bear 
seed,  of  all  kinds,  and  would  be  by  no 
means  limited  to  pulse — as  peas  or  beans. 
It  is  rendered  by  Gesenius,  **  eeed-herbe, 
greene,  vegetable*;  i  0.  vegetable  food, 
such  as  was  eaten  in  a  half-fast,  opposed 
to  meats  and  the  more  delicate  kinds  of 
food."  The  word  occurs  only  here  and  in 
ver.  10.  It  is  rendered  in  the  Vulgate, 
legumina;  and  in  the  Greek,  iw6  nir 
empfmrxov — 'from  seeds.'  It  is  not  a 
proper  construction  to  limit  this  to  pulee, 
or  to  suppose  that  Daniel  desired  to  live 
solely  on  peas  or  beans,  but  the  fair  inter- 
pretation is  to  apply  it  to  that  which 
grows  up  from  eeede ;  such,  probably,  as 
would  be  sown  in  a  garden,  or,  as  we 
would  now  express  it,  vegetable  diet.  It 
was  designed  as  an  experiment — and  was 
a  very  interesting  one — to  show  the  legiti- 
mate effect  of  such  a  diet  in  promoting 
beauty  and  health,  and  the  result  is 
worthy  of  special  notice  as  contrasted 
with  a  more  luxurious  mode  of  life.  %  And 
tcater  to  drink.  This,  also,  was  a  most 
interesting  and  important  experiment,  to 
show  that  wine  was  not  necessary  to  pro- 
duce hcalthfulness  of  appearance,  or 
manly  strength  and  beau^.  It  was  an 
experiment  to  illustrate  the  effect  of  cold 
water  as  a  beverage,  made  by  an  interest- 
ing group  of  young  men,  when  m* 
rounded  by  great  temptations,  and  i^ 
therefore,  worthy  of  particular  attentico. 
13.  Then  let  our  countenancee  be  looked 
One  of  the  0  V*cfs  to  be  MWitd  1^ 
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^otmtMumce  of  ihe  chfldren  that  eat 
^  the  portion  of  the  king's  meat : 
and  as  thoa  seest,  deal  with  thy 
serrants. 

14  So  he  consented  to  them  in  this 
matter,  and  proTed  them  ten  days. 


15  AmA  at  the  end  often  days 
their  oountenanoes  appeared  ftiror 
and  fatter  in  flesh  than  all  the^  child* 
ren  which  did  eat  the  portion  of  the 
king's  meat.  % 


this  whole  trial  was  to  promote  their  per- 
sonal beautj,  and  their  healthftil  appear- 
ance (rt.  4,  5),  and  Daniel  was  willing 
thnt  tne  trial  should  be  made  wiUi  re- 
ference to  that»  and  that  a  judgment 
should  be  formed  from  the  obsenred  effect 
of  their  temperate  mode  of  life.    The 
Hebrew    woid   rendered    eoHnitnanet  — 
n^p— is  not  limited  to  the  face,  as  the 
w<Mrd  coontenanoe  is  with  us.    It  refers  to 
the    whole  appearance^    the   form,    the 
*  looht  /  and  the  expression  here  is  equiva- 
lent to,  '  Then  look  on  ut,  and  see  what 
the  result  has  been,  and  deal  with  us  ac- 
cordingly/   The  Oreek  is,  «l  iii««  hpw — 
our    appearance,      %  0/   the    ehUdren, 
Youths ;  young  men.    Notes,  ver.  4.    The 
reference  is,  probably,  to  the  Chaldean 
youths  who  were  trained  up  amidst  the 
luxuries  of  the  court    It  is  possible,  how- 
erer,  that  the  reference  is  to  Hebrew 
youths  who  were  less    scrupulous  than 
Daniel  and  his  companions.    \  And  a* 
ihou  ftettf  deal  with  (*y  $er9anU.    As  the 
result  shall  be.    That  is,  let  us  be  pre- 
sented at  court,  and  promoted  or  not,  as 
the  resuU  of  our  mode  of  living  shall  be. 
What  the  effect  would  have  been  if  there 
had  been  a  failure,  we  are  not  informed. 
Whether  it  would  have  endangered  their 
Utcs,  or  whether  it  would   have  been 
Herely  a  forfeiture  of  the  proffered  hon- 
•Bs  and  adrantagM,  we  hare  no  means 
of  determining.    It  is  erident  that  Daniel 
kad  no  apprehension  as  to  the  issue. 

1^  So  he  contented  to  them  in  thit  mat- 
ttr.  Heb.,  '  he  heard  them  in  this  thing.' 
The  experiment  was  such,  since  it  was  to 
be  for  so  short  a  time,  that  he  ran  little 
risk  in  the  matter,  as  U  the  end  of  the 
ten  days  he  supposed  that  it  would  be 
•asy  to  change  their  mode  of  diet  if  the 
trial  was  unsuccessful. 

15.  And  at  the  end  o/  ten  daye  their 
eountenancee  appeared  fairer,  Heb., 
*goodf  that  is,  thoy  appeared  more  beau- 
tiful and  healthfuL  The  experiment  was 
successful.  There  was  no  diminution  of 
beanty,  of  vigour,  or  of  the  usual  indlca- 
I  of  health.    One  of  ths  results  of  a 


course  of  temperance  appears  in  the  ccun- 
tenance,  and  it  is  among  the  wise  ap« 
pointmente  of  Qod  that  it  should  be  so. 
He  has  so  made  us,  that  while  the  other 
parts  of  the  body  may  be  protected 
from  the  gase  of  men,  it  u  necessary 
that  the  face  should  be  exposed.  Hence 
he  has  made  the  countenance  the  prin- 
cipal seat  of  expression,  for  the  chief 
muscles  which  indicate  expression  have 
their  location  there.  See  the  valuabls 
work  of  Sir  Charles  Bell  on  "The 
Anatomy  of  Expression."  London,  1844. 
Hence  there  are  certain  marks  of  guilt 
and  vice  which  always  are  indicated  in 
the  countenance.  God  has  so  made  us 
that  the  drunkard  and  the  glutton  must 
proclaim  Uieir  own  guilt  and  shame.  The 
bloated  face,  the  haggard  aspect,  the  look 
of  folly,  the  "heaviness  of  the  eye,  the 
disposition  to  squint,  and  to  see  doabU, 
and  a  forcible  elevation  of  the  eyebrow  to 
counteract  the  dropping  of  the  upper  ey** 
lid,  and  preserve  tiie  eyes  fit>m  uosing," 
are  all  marks  which  God  has  appointed 
to  betray  and  expose  the  life  of  indul- 
gence. Arrangements  are  made  for  thess 
expressions  in  the  very  anatomy  of  ths 
face,  and  no  art  of  man  can  prevent  it* 
Bell,  on  the  Anatomy  of  Expression,  p. 
106.  God  meant  that  if  man  wmUL  be 
intemperate  he  should  himself  proclaim  it 
to  the  world,  and  that  his  fellow-men 
should  be  apprised  of  his  guilt  This  was 
intended  to  be  one  of  the  safeguards  of 
virtue.  The  young  man  who  will  be  in- 
temperate hnoxoe  what  the  result  must  ha. 
He  is  apprised  of  it  in  the  loathsooM 
aspect  of  every  drunkard  whom  he  meets. 
He  knows  that  if  he  yields  himself  to  in- 
dulgence in  intoxicating  drink,  he  must 
soon  proclaim  it  himself  to  the  wide  world. 
No  matter  how  beautiful,  or  fresh,  or 
blooming,  or  healthful,  he  may  now  be; 
no  matter  how  bright  the  eye,  or  ruddy 
the  cheek,  or  eloquent  the  tongue,  the 
eye,  and  the  cheek,  and  the  tongue,  will 
soon  become  indices  of  his  manner  of 
life,  and  the  loathsomeness  and  ofEsasiva- 
ness  of  the  once  beautiful  and  bloeanSag 
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16  Thus  Melzar  took  away  the 
portion  of  their  meat,  and  the  wine 


that  they  should  drink ;  and  gaT« 
them  pulse. 


countenance  mnst  pay  the  penalty  of  his 
folly.  And  in  like  manner,  and  for  the 
same  reason,  the  countenance  is  an  indi- 
cation of  temperance  and  purity.  The 
bright  and  steady  eye,  the  blooming 
check,  the  lips  Uiat  eloquentiy  or  grace- 
fully utter  the  sentiments  of  virtue,  pro- 
claim the  purity  of  the  life,  and  are  the 
natural  indices  to  our  fellow  men  that  we 
lire  in  accordance  witJi  the  great  and 
benevolent  laws  of  our  nature,  and  aro 
among  the  rewards  of  temperance  and 
virtue. 

16.  Thtt9  MeUar  took  moay  the  portion 
of  their  meatf  d:e.  Doubtless  permanently. 
The  experiment  had  been  satisfactory, 
and  it  was  inferred  that  if  the  course  of 
temperance  could  be  practised  for  ten 
days  without  unhappy  results,  there  would 
be  safety  in  suffering  it  to  be  continued. 
We  may  remark  on  this :  I.  That  the  ex- 
periment was  a  most  important  one,  not 
only  for  the  object  tben  immediately  in 
view,  but  for  furnishing  lessons  of  per- 
manent instruction  adapted  to  future 
times.  It  was  worth  one  such  trial,  and 
it  was  desirable  to  have  one  such  illustra- 
tion of  the  effect  of  temperance  recorded. 
There  are  so  strong  propensities  in  our 
nature  to  indulgence ;  there  are  so  many 
temptations  set  before  the  young ;  there 
is  BO  much  that  allures  in  a  luxurious 
node  of  life,  and  so  much  of  conviviality 
and  happiness  is  supposed  to  be  connected 
with  the  social  glass,  that  it  was  well  to 
have  a  fair  trial  made,  and  thnt  the  result 
should  be  recorded  for  the  instruction  of 
'\iture  times.  II.  It  was  especially  de- 
w^rable  that  the  experiment  should  be 
made  of  the  effect  of  strict  abstinence 
from  the  use  of  wine.  DistiUed  liquors 
were  indeed  then  unknown ;  but  alcohol, 
the  intoxicating  principle  in  all  U'dent 
spirits,  then  existed,  as  it  does  now,  in 
wine,  and  was  then,  as  it  is  now,  of  the 
tame  nature  as  when  found  in  other  sub- 
stances. It  was  in  the  use  of  wine  that 
tho  principal  danger  of  intemperance  then 
fey ;  and  it  may  be  added,  that  in  refer- 
ence to  a  very  large  class  of  persons  of 
both  sexes,  it  is  in  tho  use  of  wine  that 
the  principal  danger  always  lies.  There 
are  multitudes,  especially  of  young  men, 
who  are  in  linle  or  no  danger  of  becoming 
tetMnpoate  from  the  uao  of  the  stronger 


kinds  of  intoxicating  drinks.  They  would 
never  begin  with  them.  But  the  use  of 
wine  is  so  respectable  in  the  view  of  the 
upper  classes  of  society ;  it  is  deemed  sa 
essential  to  the  banquet;  it  constitutes  ad 
much,  apparenUy,  a  mark  of  distinotioxif 
A-om  the  fact  that  ordinarily  only  the 
rich  can  afford  to  indulge  in  it;  its  use  ia 
regarded  extensively  as  so  proper  for  even 
refined  and  delicate  females,  and  is  so 
often  sanctioned  by  their  participating  in 
it;  it  is  so  diificnlt  to  fhuue  an  argument 
against  it  that  will  be  decisive ;  there  is  ■• 
much  that  is  plausible  that  may  be  said 
in  favour  or  in  justification  of  its  use,  and 
it  is  so  much  sanctioned  by  the  ministers  of 
religion,  and  by  those  of  influence  in  tho 
churches,  that  one  of  the  principal  dangers 
of  the  young  arises  fVom  the  temptation 
to  indulgence  in  wine,  and  it  was  wdl 
that  there  should  be  a  fkir  trial  of  the  com- 
parative benefit  of  total  abstinence.  A 
trial  could  scarcely  have  been  made  un- 
der better  circumstances  than  in  the  case 
before  us.  There  was  every  inducement 
to  indulgence  which  is  over  likely  to 
occur ;  there  was  as  much  to  make  it  a 
mere  matter  of  principle  to  abstain  from 
it  as  can  bo  found  now  in  any  circum- 
stances, and  the  experiment  was  as  tri- 
umphant and  satisfactory  as  could  be 
desired.  III.  The  result  of  the  experi- 
ment, (a)  It  was  complete  and  satisfac- 
tory. More  was  accomplished  in  the 
matter  of  the  trial  by  abstinence  than  by 
indulgence.  Those  who  abstained  were 
more  healthltil,  more  beautiful,  more 
vigorous  than  the  others.  And  there  was 
nothing  miraculous — nothing  that  occur- 
red in  that  case  which  does  not  occur  in 
similar  cases.  Sir  J.  Chardin  remarks, 
respecting  those  whom  he  had  seen  in  the 
East,  "  that  the  countenances  of  th« 
kechicks  [monks]  are  in  fact  more  rosy 
and  smooth  than  those  of  others ;  and  thi4 
those  who  fast  much,  I  mean  the  Arme- 
nians and  the  Greeks,  are,  notwithstand- 
ing, very  beautiful,  sparkling  with  health, 
with  a  clear  and  lively  countenance." 
He  also  takes  notice  of  the  very  great 
abstemiousness  of  the  Brahmins  in  the 
Indies,  who  lodge  on  tho  ground,  abstain 
from  music,  from  all  sorts  of  agreeaUe 
smells,  who  go  very  meanly  clothed,  ar« 
almost  ahrays  wet,  either  by  going  intt 
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VBter,  or  by  nan,  "yet,"  says  he,  **  I  hare  I 
leen  also  many  of  them  very  handsome 
and  healthfuL"  Harmar's  Observa.  ii. 
pp.  112,  113.  {b)  The  experiment  has 
often  been  made,  and  with  equal  snccess, 
in  modern  times,  and  especially  since  tho 
oommoncemeut  of  the  temperance  re- 
formation, and  an  opportunity  has  been 
^ren  of  famisliing  the  most  decisive 
proofs  of  the  effects  of  temperance  in  con- 
trast with  indulgence  in  the  use  of  wine, 
and  of  other  intoxicating  drinks.  This 
experiment  has  been  made  on  a  wide 
scale,  and  with  the  same  result  It  is 
demonstrated,  as  in  the  case  of  Daniel, 
that  **  mors"  will  be  secured  of  that  which 
men  are  so  anxious  usiuilly  to  obtain,  and 
of  that  which  it  is  desirable  to  obtain,  than 
ean  be  by  indulgenoe.  (1.)  There  will  be 
''more"  beauty  of  personal  appearance. 
Indulgence  in  intoxicating  drinks  leaves 
its  traces  on  the  countenance — the  skin, 
the  eye,  the  nose,  the  whole  expression — 
as  God  meant  it  should.  See  Notes  on 
Ter.  15.  No  one  can  hope  to  retain  beauty 
of  complexion  or  countenance  who  in- 
dulges fireely  in  the  use  of  intoxicating 
drinks.  (2.)  "More*'  clearness  of  mind 
and  intellectual  vigour  (»n  be  secured  by 
abstinence  than  by  indulgence.  It  is  true 
that,  aa  was  often  the  case  with  Byron 
and  Bums,  stimulating  drinks  may  excite 
the  mind  to  brilliant  temporary  efforts; 
but  the  effect  soon  ceases,  and  the  mind 
makes  a  compensation  for  its  over-worked 
powers  by  sinking  down  below  its  proper 
level  as  it  had  been  excited  above.  It 
will  d.emand  a  penalty  in  the  exhausted 
energies,  and  in  the  incapacity  for  even  its 
usual  efforts,  and  unless  the  exhausting 
stimulus  be  again  applied,  it  cannot  rise 
even  to  its  usual  level,  and  when  often 
applied,  the  mind  is  divested  of  cUl  its 
elasticity  and  vigour ;  the  physical  frame 
loses  its  power  to  endure  the  excitement; 
and  the  light  of  genius  is  put  out,  and  tiie 
body  sinks  to  the  grave.  He  who  wishes 
to  make  the  most  of  his  mind  in  the  long 
<*!(»,  whatever  genius  he  may  be  endowed 
with,  will  be  a  temperate  man.  His 
powers  will  be  retained  uniformly  at  a 
higher  elevation,  and  they  will  maintain 
their  balance  and  their  vigour  longer. 
(3.)  The  same  is  true  in  regard  to  every, 
thing  which  requires  vigour  of  body. 
The  Roman  soldier,  who  carried  his  eagle 
around  the  world,  and  who  braved  Sie 
dangers  of  evexy  clime— equally  bold  and 
tigMtmSy  and  hardy,  and  daring  amidst 
9* 


polar  snows,  and  the  burning  sands  of  the 
equator,  was  a  stranger  to  intoxicating 
drinks.  He  vras  allowed  only"  vinegai 
and  water,  and  his  extraordinary  vigoui 
was  the  result  of  the  most  abstomious 
fare.  The  wrestlers  in  the  Olympiac  and 
Isthmian  games,  who  did  as  much  to  give 
suppleness,  vigour,  and  beauty  to  the 
body,  as  could  be  done  by  the  most  care- 
ful training,  abstained  from  the  use  of 
wino  and  all  that  would  enervate.  Since 
the  temperance  reformation  commenced  in 
this  land,  the  experiment  has  been  made 
in  every  way  possible,  and  it  has  been 
eettled  that  a  man  will  do  more  work,  and 
do  it  better;  that  he  can  bear  more 
fatigue,  can  travel  farther,  can  better 
endure  the  severity  of  cold  in  the  winter, 
and  of  toil  in  the  heat  of  summer,  by 
strict  temperance,  than  he  can  if  he  in- 
dulges in  the  use  of  intoxicating  drinks. 
Never  was  the  result  of  an  experiment 
more  uniform  than  this  has  been ;  never 
has  there  been  a  ease  where  the  testimony 
of  those  who  have  had  an  opportunity  of 
witnessing  it,  was  more  decided  and 
harmonious ;  never  was  there  a  question 
in  regard  to  the  effect  of  a  certain  course 
on  health  in  which  the  testimony  of  phy- 
sicians have  been  more  uniform;  and 
never  has  there  been  a  question  in  regard 
to  the  amount  of  labour  which  a  man 
could  do,  on  which  the  testimony  of  re- 
spectable  farmers,  and  master  mechanics, 
and  overseers  of  public  works,  could  be 
more  decided.  (4.)  The  fiiU  force  of  these 
remarks  about  temperance  in  genera], 
applies  to  the  use  of  wne.  It  was  in 
respect  to  irtne  that  the  experiment  before 
us  was  made,  and  it  is  this  which  gives  it, 
in  a  great  degree,  its  value  and  import* 
ance.  Distilled  spirits  were  then  un- 
known, but  it  was  of  importance  that  a 
fair  experiment  should  be  made  of  the 
effect  of  abstinence  from  wine.  The  great 
danger  of  intemperance,  taking  the  world 
at  large,  has  been,  and  is  still,  from  the 
use  of  wine.  This  danger  affects  par* 
ticularly  the  upper  ohisses  in  society,  and 
young  men.  It  is  by  the  use  of  wine,  in 
a  great  majority  of  instances,  that  the 
peril  commences,  and  that  the  habit  of 
drinking  is  formed.  Let  it  be  remem- 
bered,  also,  that  the  intoxicating  princi- 
ple is  the  same  in  wine  as  in  any  other 
drink  that  produces  intemperance.  It  ifl 
o/coAoi— the  same  substance  precisely^ 
whether  it  be  driven  off  by  heat  frona 
wine,  beer,  or  cider,  and  c<mdeDsed  bef 
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17  As  fbr  these  four  children, 
Gk)d  eaTe  them  knowledge  and  skill 
in  all  learning  and  wisdom:   and 


distillAtion,  or  whether  it  remain  in  these 
liquida  without  being  distilled.  It  is 
neither  more  or  less  intoxicating  in  one 
form  than  it  is  in  the  other.  It  is  only 
more  eondensed  and  concentrated  in  one 
ease  than  in  the  other;  better  capable  of 
presenration,  and  more  convenient  for 
purposes  of  commerce.  Every  principle, 
tiierefore,  which  applies  to  the  temperance 
cause  at  all  applies  to  the  use  of  wine ; 
and  every  consideration  derived  from 
health,  beauty,  vigour,  length  of  days, 
reputation,  property,  or  salvation,  which 
should  induce  a  young  man  to  abstain 
from  ardent  spirits  at  all  should  induce 
him  to  abstain,  as  Daniel  did,  from  the 
use  of  wine. 

17.  At  for  the»€  /our  children.  On  the 
word  ckildren,  see  Notes  on  ver.  4.  Comp. 
ver.  6.  f  Oini  gave  them  knowledge  and 
ekilL  See  Notes  on  ver.  9.  There  is  no 
reason  to  suppose  that  in  the  "  knowledge 
and  skill''  here  referred  to,  it  is  meant  to 
be  implied  that  there  was  anything 
miraculous,  or  that  there  was  any  direct 
inspiration.  Inspiration  was  evidently 
confined  to  Daniel,  and  pertained  to  what 
is  spoken  of  under  the  head  of  **  visions 
and  dreams."  The  fact  that  all  this  was 
lo  be  attributed  to  Ood  as  his  gift,  is  in 
accordance  with  the  common  method  of 
speaking  in  the  Scriptures ;  and  it  is  also 
in  accordance  with  /act,  that  all  know- 
ledge is  to  be  traced  to  God.  See  Ex. 
zxxL  2,  8.  Ood  fdmned  the  intellect;  he 
preserves  the  exercise  of  reason ;  he  fhr- 
nishes  us  instructors ;  he  gives  us  clear- 
ness of  perception ;  he  eni^es  us  to  take 
advantage  of  bright  thoughts  and  happy 
suggestions  which  occur  in  our  own 
minds,  as  much  as  he  sends  rain,  and 
dew,  and  sunshine  on  the  fields  of  the 
husbandman,  and  endows  him  with  skilL 
Comp.  Isa.  xzviii.  26,  **  For  his  God  doth 
instruct  him."  The  knowledge  and  skill 
which  we  may  acquire,  therefore,  should 
be  as  much  attributed  to  God  as  the  sue- 
cess  of  the  farmer  should.  Comp.  Job 
zxxii.  8,  <*  For  there  is  a  spirit  in  man, 
and  the  inspiration  of  the  Almighty  giveth 
them  understanding."  In  the  case  before 
OS,  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the 
natural  powers  of  Uiese  young  men  had 
keen  diligently  applied  during  the  three 


« Daniel  bad  understanding  In  all 
visions  and  dreams. 

*  Or,  Ae  made  Danid  understand. 


years  of  their  trial  (ver.  5),  and  under  thft 
advantages  of  a  strict  course  of  tem- 
perance, and  that  the  knowledge  hera 
spoken  of  was  the  result  of  such  an  appli- 
cation to  their  studies.  On  the  meaning 
of  the  words  "knowledge"  and  « skill* 
here,  see  Notes  on  ver.  4»  ^  In  all  ham- 
ing,  and  imMioM.  See  also  Notes  on  ver.  ^ 
^  And  Daniel  had  underetanding.  Show- 
ing that  in  that  respect  there  waa  a 
special  endowment  in  his  case ;  a  kind  of 
knowledge  imparted  which  could  be  com- 
municated only  by  special  inspiratioa. 
The  margin  is,  he  made  Daniel  under* 
etand.  The  margin  is  in  aooordance  with 
the  Hebrew,  but  the  sense  is  the  same. 
^  In  all  vieione.  On  the  word  rendered 
vieione  —  f(f^ — see  Notes  on  Isa.  i.  1, 
and  Intro,  to  Isaiah,  J  7, -(4).  It  is  a 
term  frequently  employed  in  reflBrenee  to 
prophecy,  and  designates  the  usual  method 
by  which  future  events  were  made  known. 
The  prophet  was  permitted  to  see  those 
events  ae  if  they  were  made  to  pass 
before  the  eye,  and  to  describe  them  ae  if 
they  were  objects  of  sight  Here  the 
word  seems  to  be  used  to  denote  all  super- 
natural appearances;  all  that  God  per- 
mitted him  to  see  that  in  any  way 
shadowed  forth  the  flitare.  It  would 
seem  that  men  who  were  not  inspired 
were  permitted  oeoaiionally  to  beh<^d 
such  supernatural  appearances,  though 
they  were  not  able  to  interpret  them. 
Thus  their  attention  would  be  particularly 
called  to  them,  and  they  would  be  pre- 
pared to  admit  the  truth  of  what  the 
interpreter  communicated  to  them.  Comp. 
ch.  iv.,  ch.  V.  5,  6 ;  Gen.  xL  6,  xlL  1-7. 
Daniel  was  so  endowed  that  he  oould  in- 
terpret the  meaning  of  these  mysterious 
appearances,  and  Uius  convey  important 
messages  to  men.  The  saae  endowment 
had  been  eonfenred  on  Joseph  whmi  in 
Egypt  See  the  passages  referred  to  in 
Genesis.  ^And  dreame.  One  of  the 
ways  by  which  the  will  of  God  was 
anciently  communicated  to  men.  See 
Intro,  to  Isaiah,  I  7,  (2),  and  Notes  on 
Job  xxxiii.  14-18.  Daniel,  like  Joseph 
before  him,  was  supematurally  endowed 
to  explain  these  messages  which  Go< 
sent  to  mesBL,  or  to  «nfold  these  preintftta* 
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18  How  at  the  end  of  tbe  dajs  that  the 
king  had  mid  he  should  bring  them  in, 
then  tbe  prinee  of  tbe  eunuchs  brought 
them  in  before  Nebuchadnezzar. 

19  And  tbe  Icing  eommuned  with  them ; 
and  among  them  all  was  found  none  like 

« 1  Kings  10. 1—3 ;  Ps.  119, 99.  b  Of. 


t&ont  of  coming  erents.  This  was  a  kind 
of  knowledge  whioh  the  Chaldeans  par- 
ticularly sought,  and  on  whioh  they  espe- 
didly  prided  themselTos,  and  it  was  im- 
portant, in  order  to  "  stain  the  pride  of 
all  human  glory,**  and  to  make  '*  the  wis- 
dom of  the  wise"  in  Babylon  to  be  seen 
to  be  comparative  '<  folly/'  to  endow  one 
man  from  the  land  of  tbe  prophets  in  the 
most  ample  manner  with  this  knowledge, 
as  it  was  important  to  do  the  same  thing 
at  the  court  of  Pharaoh  by  the  superior 
endowments  of  Joseph.    Gen.  xlu  8. 

18.  Noyo  at  tht  end  of  the  day$,  Ac. 
After  three  years.  See  rer.  5.  ^  Tke 
prinee  of  the  eunuehe  brought  them  in, 
i>aniel,  his  three  friends,  and  the  others 
who  had  been  selected  and  trained  for  the 
same  purpose. 

19.  And  the  king  communed  with  them, 
Heb.  <  spake  with  them.'  Probably  be 
oouTersed  with  them  on  the  points  whioh 
had  constituted  the  principal  subjects  of 
their  studies ;  or  he  examined  them.  It 
is  easy  to  imagine  that  this  must  have 
been  to  these  young  men  a  severe  ordeaL 

Jf  And  canong  them  all  woe  found  none 
ike  Daniel,  Ac  Daniel  and  his  three 
friends  had  pursued  a  course  of  strict 
temperance ;  they  had  come  to  their  daily 
task  with  clear  heads  and  pure  hearts — 
ft^ee  from  the  oppression  and  lethargy  of 
surfeit,  and  the  excitement  of  wine ;  they 
had  prosecuted  their  studies  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  fine  health,  and  with  the  bnoy- 
ousness  and  elasticity  of  spirit  produced 
by  temperance,  and  they  now  showed  th? 
result  of  such  a  course  of  training.  Toung 
men  of  temperance,  other  things  being 
equal,  will  greatly  surpass  others  in  their 
preptkration  for  the  duties  of  life  in  any 
profession  or  calling,  f  Ther^ore  etood 
they  h^ore  the  king.  It  is  not  said,  indeed, 
that  Uko  others  were  not  permitted  also 
to  stand  before  the  monarch,  but  the 
object  of  the  historian  is  to  trace  the 
means  by  whioh  thrne  jfouthe  rose  to  such 
eminence  and  virtue.  It  is  clear,  how- 
ever, that  whatever  may  have  been  the 
fOMilt  on  the  others,  the  historian  means 
to  say  that  thesa  young  aiea  rose  to 


Daoial,  Hananiah,  ICishael,  and  Asariahs 
therefore  stood  they  before  the  king. 

20  And  » in  all  matters  of  wisdom  ^and 
understanding,  that  the  king  inquired  of 
them,  he  found  them  ten  times  better  than 
all  the  magicians  and  astrologers  that  toers 
in  all  his  realm. 


higher  eminence  than  they  did,  and  were 
permitted  to  stand  nearer  the  throne. 
The  phrase  **  stood  before  the  king,"  is 
one  which  denotes  elevated  rank.  They 
were  employed  in  honourable  offices  at 
the  court,  and  received  peculiar  marks  of 
the  royal  favour. 

20.  And  in  all  mattere  of  vnedom  and 
underetanding,  Marg.  *</.'  The  Hebrew 
is,  'Everything  of  wisdom  of  understand* 
ing.'  The  Greek,  '  In  all  things  of  wis- 
dom and  knowledge.'  Tho  meaning  is, 
in  everything  which  required  peculiar 
wisdom  to  understand  and  explain  it  The 
points  submitted  were  such  as  would  sp* 
propriately  come  before  the  minds  of  the 
sages  and  magicians  who  were  employed 
as  counsellors  at  court  f  He  found  them 
ten  timee  better.  Better  counsellors;  bet- 
ter informed.  Heb.  'ton  hande  above 
the  magicians;'  that  is,  ton  timee,  or 
fftony  times.  In  this  sense  the  word  ten 
is  used  in  Gen.  xxxL  7.  41 ;  Num.  xiv. 
22 ;  Neb.  iv.  12 ;  Job  xix.  8.  They  greatlr 
surpassed  them.  %  Than  all  tAe  ntagi^ 
ciane,  Gr.  rek  broetie^.  The  Greek 
word  means  thoee  tinging  to;  then  those 
who  propose  to  heal  the  sick  by  singing  | 
then  those  who  practice  magieai  arts  er 
incantations-^Mrticnlarly  with  the  idea  of 
charming  with  songs;  and  then  those  whe 
accomplish  anything  surpasnng  human 
power  by  mysterious  and  supernatural 
means.  Paeeoto.  Tho  Hebrew  word 
O^ZXrjr} — MartSmmtm— occurs  only  in  the 
following  places  in  the  Scriptures,  in  all 
of  which  it  is  rendered  magieiane,  Gen. 
xlL  8, 24;  Ex.  viL  11,  22,  viL  7  (3),  18  (14), 
19  (15),  ix.  11;  Dan.  L  22,  ii.  2.  From 
this  it  appears  that  it  applied  only  to  the 
magicians  in  Egypt  and  in  Babylon,  and 
doubtless  substantially  the  same  claiu  of 
persons  is  referred  to.  It  is  found  onlj 
in  the  plural  number,  perhe^  implying 
that  Uiey  formed  eompanieo,  or  that  they 
were  always  associated  together,  so  thai 
different  persons  performed  different  parts 
in  their  incantations.  Tho  word  is  defined 
by  Gesenius  to  mean,  "Sacred  scribes, 
skilled  in  tbe  sacred  writings  or  hiero* 
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gtyphiof— 2v»r^lVMrtrf— ft  el«M  of  Egyp- 
tian priests."  It  is,  aooording  to  him 
(Xecc),  of  Hebrew  origin,  and  Ib  derived 
from(T|tn,  hkeretf  9tylu$ — an  instrument 
of  Tfriting,  and  d  —  formatiTe.  It  is  not 
improbable,  he  suggests,  that  the  He- 
brews with  these  letters  imitated  a  similar 
Egyptian  word.  Prof.  Stoart  {in  loe,) 
•ays  that  the  word  would  be  correetly 
translated  pen-men,  and  supposes  that  it 
originally  referred  to  those  who  were 
''busied  with  books  and  writing,  and 
•killed  in  them."  It  is  erident  that  the 
word  is  not  of  Persian  origin,  sinoe  it 
was  used  in  Egypt  long  before  it  oecnrs 
In  DanieL  A  full  and  very  interesting 
aoeount  of  the  Magians  and  their  reli- 
gion  may  be  found  in  Creuxer,  Mfikologie 
und  Symbolik,  L  pp.  187-234.  i^erodotns 
mentions  the  Magi  as  a  distinct  people. 
L  101.  The  word  Mag  or  Mog  (whence 
the  /uirM — magoi — of  the  Grebes,  and 
the  magi  of  the  Romans),  means  property 
aprieti/  and  at  a  very  early  period  the 
names  Ckaldeaiu  and  Jfagi  were  inter- 
ehangeable,  and  both  were  regarded  as  of 
the  same  class.  Creuzer,  i.  187,  note. 
They  were  doubtless,  at  first,  a  ohus  of 
priests  among  the  Modes  and  Persians, 
who  were  employed,  among  other  things, 
in  the  search  for  wisdom ;  who  were  con- 
neoted  with  heathen  oracles ;  who  claimed 
acquaintance  with  the  will  of  the  gods, 
and  who  professed  to  hare  the  power, 
therefore,  of  making  known  ftiture  events, 
by  explaining  drums,  visions,  preter- 
natural appearances,  Ac.  The  Magi  form- 
ed one  of  the  six  tribes  into  which  the 
Modes  were  formerly  divided  (Herodotus, 
L  101),  but  on  the  downfall  of  the  Median 
•mpiie,  they  continued  to  retain  at  the 
court  of  the  conqueror  a  great  degree  of 
power  and  authority.  "  The  learning  of 
the  Magi  was  connected  with  astrology 
and  en^antment,  in  which  they  were  so 
celebrated  that  their  name  was  applied 
to  all  orders  of  magicians  and  enchanters." 
Anthon,  Cla$$.  Die,  These  remarks  may 
explain  the  reason  why  the  word  maaieian 
oomes  to  be  applied  to  this  class  of  men, 
though  we  are  not  to  suppose  that  ihe 
persons  referred  to  in  Qenesis  and  Ex- 
odus, under  the  appellation  of  the  Helvew 
name  there  given  to  them  (o*Qtrn),  or 
those  found  in  Babylon,  referred  to  in  the 
passage  before  us,  to  whom  the  same 
name  is  applied,  were  of  that  class  of 
t.rio^t?.     The  name  tuagi,  or  magician, 


was  •o  extended  ■•  to  emVraee  off  wbt 
made  pretensions  to  the  kind  of  know* 
ledge  for  which  the  magi  were  distinguish* 
ed,  and  hence  came  also  to  be  synonymous 
with  the  ChaltUantf  who  were  also  eele* 
brated  for  this.  Comp.  Notes  on  ch.  it  2. 
In  the  passage  before  us,  it  cannot  be 
determined  with  certainty  that  the  per- 
sons were  of  Magian  origin,  though  it  ia 
possible,  as  in  ch.  ii.  2,  they  are  dis- 
tinguished from  the  Chaldeans.  All  thai 
is  certainly  meant  is,  that  they  were  per* 
sons  who  laid  claim  to  the  power  of 
diving  into  ftitnre  events;  of  explaining 
mysteries ;  of  interpreting  dreams ;  of 
working  by  enchantment^  dc  f  And 
tutrologen,  O'Plj'Kv'.  This  word  is  ren- 
dered by  the  LXX,  itiy*^ — magian*,  So» 
also,  in  the  Vulgate  mago9.  The  English 
word  astrologer  denotes  "one  who  pro- 
fesses to  foretell  future  events  by  the 
aspects  and  situation  of  the  stars."  Web- 
Her,  The  Hebrew  word — 0"'POf*r — ac- 
cording to  Oesenius,  means  enckamtcra, 
magieiane.  It  is  derived,  probably,  froaa 
the  obeolete  root  l'^,  to  cover,  to  oon- 
cealf  and  refers  to  those  who  were  de- 
voted to  the  practice  of  occult  arts,  and  to 
the  cultivation  of  recondite  and  cabaiistie 
sciences.  It  is  supposed  by  some  philo- 
logists to  have  given  rise,  by  dropping  the 
initial  k,  to  the  Greek  whftof,  ici^e,  wim 
man,  and  the  Persian  Sophi,  an  epithet 
of  equivalent  import  See  Gesenius  on 
the  wordt  and  comp.  Bush  on  Dan.  iL  2. 
The  word  is  found  only  in  Daniel,  ch.  L 
20,  iL  2,  10,  27,  iv.  7  (4),  v.  7, 11,  15,  in 
every  instance  rendered  a$trologer,  and 
a»trologer$.  There  is  no  evidence,  how- 
ever, that  the  science  of  astrology  enters 
into  the  meaning  of  the  word,  or  that 
the  persons  referred  to  attempted  to 
practice  divination  by  the  aid  of  the 
stars.  It  is  to  bo  regretted  that  the  term 
attrologer  should  have  been  employed  in 
our  translation,  as  it  conveys  an  intima- 
tion which  is  not  found  in  the  original. 
It  is,  indeed,  in  the  highest  degree  pn>- 
bable,  that  a  part  of  their  pretended  wis- 
dom consisted  in  their  ability  to  cast  the 
fates  of  men  by  the  coi^unctions  and  op- 
position of  the  stars,  but  this  is  not  necea. 
sarily  implied  in  the  word.  Prof.  Stuart 
renders  it  inchantert,  %  In  all  ki$  renlm 
Not  only  in  the  capital,  but  throughout 
the  kingdom.  These  arts  were  doubt- 
less practised  extensively  elsewhere,  but 
it   is    probable    that    the    most    skilful 
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21  And  Daniel  continaed  *even 

>(».«.  28, 10.  L    U«  Ured  to  m  that  glo- 
ifoaa  time  of  tha  r»lara  of  his  pwple  from  the 
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is   them    would   be   assembled    at   the 
capital. 

21.  And  Daniel  continued  eyen  unto 
the  Jirtt  year  <j/*  king  Cyrut.  When  the 
proclamation  was  issued  by  him  to  re- 
Doild  the  temple  at  Jerusalem.  Ezra.  L  1. 
That  is,  he  continued  in  influence  and 
authority,  at  different  ixoits,  during  that 
period,  and,  of  oourse,  during  the  whole 
of  the  seTenty  year's  captivity.  It  is  not 
necessarily  implied  that  he  did  not  live 
longer,  or  even  that  he  ceased  then  to 
have  influence  and  authority  at  court,  but 
tiie  object  of  the  writer  is  to  show  that, 


nnto  the  first  year  of  king  Oyros. 

Babylonian  captiTity,  though  he  did  not  dis 
then.    So /'7I  ix  used.    Pa.  110. 1, 112.  8. 


during  that  long  and  eventful  period,  ho 
occupied  a  station  of  influence,  until  the 
captivity  was  accomplished,  and  the  royal 
order  was  issued  for  rebuilding  the  tem- 
ple. Ho  was  among  the  first  of  the  cap- 
tives that  were  taken  to  Babylon,  and  ho 
lived  to  see  the  end  of  the  captivity — **  the 
joyful  day  of  Jewish  freedom."  Prof. 
StuarL  It  is  commonly  believed  that 
when  the  captives  returned,  he  remained 
in  Chaldea,  probably  detained  by  his  high 
employments  in  the  Persian  empire,  and 
that  he  died  either  at  Babylon  or  at 
Shusan.    Comp.  the  Intro,  g  1. 


PRAOnCAI.   REITARKS. 

In  vlow  of  the  exposition  given  of  this  diapter,  the  following  remarks  may  be  made  >- 
(1*)  TlMre  is  in  every  period  of  the  world,  and  in  every  plBoe,mach  obecore  and  buried  taleai 
that  might  be  cultiTated  and  brought  to  light,  as  there  are  many  gems  in  earth  and  ooesa 
that  are  yet  undiscovered.  Notes  on  vs.  1-4.  Among  these  captive  voutbs — ^prisoners  of  war- 
in  a  Ibre^  land,  and  as  yet  unknown,  there  was  most  rich  and  varkd  talent— talent  that  was 
deertnwl  yet  to  sliine  at  toe  court  of  the  most  magniflrent  monarchy  of  the  ancient  worid,  and 
to  be  honoured  as  among  the  brightest  that  the  world  has  seen.  And  so  in  all  places,  and  at  all 
times,  there  is  much  rich  and  varied  genius,  which  might  i^bino  with  great  brilliancy,  and  per> 
form  important  public  services,  if  it  were  cultivated,  and  allowed  to  develop  itself  on  the  great 
theatre  of  human  affairs.  Thus  in  obscure  rural  retreats  there  may  be  bright  gems  of  iutelloct: 
In  tlie  low  haunts  of  vice  there  may  be  talent  that  would  charm  the  world  by  the  beauty  of 
song,  or  the  power  of  eloquence ;  among  slaves  there  may  be  mind  which,  if  emancipated,  would 
take  its  place  in  the  brightest  oonstellaUons  of  graios.  The  great  endowments  of  Moses  as  a 
lawgiver,  a  prophet,  a  profound  statesman,  sprang  from  an  enslaved  people,  as  those  of  Daniel 
did;  and  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  brightest  talontof  the  earth  has  been  found  in  places 
of  great  obscurity,  and  where,  but  for  some  remarkable  dispensation  of  Providenoe,  it  mii^ 
have  remained  for  over  unknown.    This  th'>ught  has  been  immortalised  by  Gray  :— 

**  Full  many  a  gem  of  purest  ray  serene, 
The  dark  unfathomed  caves  of  ocean  bear; 
Full  many  a  flower  is  bom  to  blush  unseen. 
And  waste  its  sweetness  on  the  desert  air. 

"Some  village  Hampden  that  with  dauntless  breast 
The  little  tyrant  of  the  fields  withstood ; 
Some  mute  inglorious  MUton  here  may  rest; 
Some  Cromwell  guiltless  of  his  country's  blood.** 

There  Is  at  any  time  on  the  earth  talent  enough  created  for  all  that  there  is  to  be  done  in  any 
generatfon ;  and  ther^  is  always  enough  for  talent  to  acoompllah  if  It  were  employed  In  the  pus^ 
poses  for  whkA  it  wa^  oitalnally  adapted.  There  need  be  at  no  time  any  warted  or  unoccupied 
miitd;  and  there  need  be  no  grMt  and  good  plan  tlwt  should  iail  for  the  want  of  talent  fitted  to 
aeoompUsh  it  if  thai  wliich  actually  exisU  on  the  earth  were  called  into  action. 

(2.)  He  doee  a  great  servke  to  the  world  wlio  seelcs  out  such  talent,  and  gives  It  an  oppoi^ 
tnnity  to  accompUsh  what  it  is  fitted  to,  by  frimishing  It  the  means  of  an  education.  Yer.  a. 
Nebuehadncsxar  unconsdonsly,  and  doaabtless  undesignedly,  did  a  great  service  to  mankind  by 
his  purpose  to  seek  out  the  talent  of  the  Hebrew  captives,  and  giving  it  an  opportunity  to  ex* 
pand,  and  to  ripen  into  usefrilneM.  Daniel  has  taken  his  place  among  the  prophets  and  states- 
men of  the  world  as  a  man  of  rare  endowments,  and  of  equally  rare  integrity  of  chanctor.  He 
has,  under  the  leading  of  the  divine  Spirit,  done  more  than  most  otlier  prophets  to  lift  the  mya> 
terious  veil  which  shrouds  the  future;  more  than  eouid  have  been  done  by  the  peoetratiag 
sagacity  of  all  tlie  Burkes,  the  Cannings,  and  the  Mettemiohs  of  the  world.  So  far  as  human 
appearances  go,  all  this  might  have  remained  in  obscurity,  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  par- 
pose  of  the  Chaldean  monareh  to  bring  forward  into  pubUo  notice  the  obscure  talent  wiifch  lay 
hid  among  the  Hebrew  captives.  He  always  does  a  good  service  to  mankind  f  1^  .m»s  ouI 
bright  and  promising  genius,  and  who  gives  It  the  opportunity  of  developing  Itself  with  ad> 
IHUifseM  the  grssA  theatre  of  human  aflaixs. 
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QL)  We  euutot  but  admire  the  aiimugwaentB  of  ProrMeooe  hf  ^Moh  tbif  «m  deiMk 
•n  TS.  1-4.  This  oocnrrcd  tn  connectfcm  with  the  remarkable  piurpoee  of  a  heatbeD  moott 
man  wbo,  perhape  more  than  any  other  heathen  mler,  baa  ftimished  an  iUnatratkm  of  tb» 
truth  that  **  the  king's  heart  is  in  the  band  of  the  Lord."  That  pmpom  mu,  to  rate  to  emtm 
nenee  and  influence  the  talent  that  might  be  fomtd  among  the  Hebrew  oopCmt.  There  can  b* 
•o  donbt  tliat  the  liand  of  God  was  in  this ;  tliat  there  was  a  secret  diTine  influence  on  his 
mind,  unknown  to  him.  which  eecnred  this  result;  and  that  wliile  he  was  aiming  at  one  resull^ 
God  was  designing  to  secure  anothw.  There  was  thus  a  douMe  Influence  <m  his  mind:  (1.)  that 
which  arose  i^om  the  purpose  of  tlie  monarch  himseli;  originated  hr  considerations  of  policy,  or 
contemplating  the  aggrandisement  and  increased  q>lendour  c^his  court;  and  (2.)  the  secret 
and  silent  influence  of  Ood,  shaping  tlie  plans  of  the  monarch  to  the  ends  which  Ht  had  in  Tiew. 
C(»np.  Notes  on  Isa.  x.  6,  $eq. 

(4.)  As  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  these  young  men  had  been  trained  up  in  th« 
strict  principles  of  religion  and  temperance  (vs.  8-12),  the  ease  before  us  Aimlshes  an 
interesting  illustration  of  the  temptations  to  which  those  who  are  early  trained  in  tba 
ways  of  piety  are  often  expoeed.  Erery  effort  seems  to  Imto  been  made  to  induce  them  to 
abendon  the  principles  in  which  they  had  been  educated,  and  there  was  a  strong  pn>b»> 
biltty  that  those  efforts  would  bo  snocessftil.  (a)  They  were  among  strangers,  Ur  away  from 
the  homes  of  their  youth,  and  surrounded  by  the  allurements  of  a  great  city.  (6)  Everything 
was  done  which  could  be  done  to  induce  them  io  forget  their  own  land,  and  the  religion  of  their 
ikthcrs.  (e)  They  were  suddenly  brought  into  distinguislied  notice;  thev  attracted  tlie  atten^ 
tton  of  the  great,  and  bad  tbe  prospect  of  associating  with  prinoes  and  nobles  in  the  most  mag- 
niflctmt  court  on  eartbu  They  had  been  sheeted  on  account  of  tlieir  personal  beauty  and  th^ 
Intellectual  promise,  and  were  approached,  therefore,  in  a  form  of  temptation  to  wkikh  youtht 
are  commonly  most  senritiTe,  and  to  which  they  axe  commonly  most  liable  to  yield,  (a)  Tb^ 
were  t$i  away  from  the  rcli^us  institutions  of  their  countnr ;  from  tbe  public  services  of  tba 
sanctuary;  from  the  temple;  and  from  all  Uhmo  influences  wliich  bad  been  made  to  bear  upon 
ihna  in  early  life.  It  was  a  rare  virtue  which  could,  in  these  circumstances,  withstand  tha 
power  of  such  temptations. 

(5.)  Young  men,  trained  in  the^ays  of  religion,  and  in  the  habits  of  temperance,  are  often 
now  exposedf  to  similar  temptations.  They  visit  the  cities  of  a  foreign  county,  or  the  cities  tn 
their  own  land.  They  are  surrounded  by  strangers.  They  are  for  away  from  the  sanrtuary  to 
which  in  early  llfo  they  were  conducted  by  thehr  parents,  and  in  which  tliey  were  taught  tho 
truths  of  religion.  The  eye  of  that  unslumbering  vigilance  which  was  upon  them  in  tlieir  own 
land,  or  in  tbe  oountiy  nelghbonrbood  where  tlioir  conduct  was  known  to  all,  is  now  withdrawn. 
No  one  will  know  it  if  they  visit  the  theatre ;  no  one  will  see  than  who  will  make  report  if  thej 
are  found  in  the  gambling*room,  or  the  place  of  dissipation.  In  those  new  scenes,  new  temp- 
tations are  around  them.  They  may  be  noticed,  flattered,  caressed.  They  may  be  invited  to 
places  by  the  reflned  and  the  Ikshionable,  trom  whidi,  when  at  home,  they  would  have  recoiled. 
Or  it  may  be,  prospects  of  honour  and  afllnence  may  open  upon  them,  and  in  the  whirl  of 
bnslnees  or  pleasure,  they  may  be  under  the  strongest  temptations  to  forgot  the  lessons  of  early 
virtue,  and  to  abandon  tne  principles  of  the  religion  in  which  ttiey  were  trained.  Tliousands  of 
young  men  are  ruined  in  circumstances  similar  to  those  In  which  these  youths  were  placed  in 
Ilabylon,  and  amUst  temptations  much  leas  formUable  than  those  which  encompassed  them ;  and 
it  Is  a  rare  virtue  which  makes  a  young  man  safe  amidst  the  temptations  to  which  he  is  oz> 
posed  In  a  great  dty,  or  in  a  distant  land. 

(6.)  We  have  in  this  chi^iter  an  instructive  instance  of  the  value  of  early  training  in  the  prln* 
dpios  of  religion  and  temperanoe.  There  can  be  no  doubt  thiv  these  younff  men  owed  theii 
safety  and  their  fritnre  sncoeas  wholly  to  this.  Parents,  theirfbre,  should  be  encouraged  tt 
train  their  sons  in  the  strictest  principles  of  religion  and  virtue.  Seed  thus  sown  will  not  bt 
lost.  In  a  distant  land ;  fu  away  from  h<nne.  from  a  parent's  eye,  firom  the  sanctuary  of  God; 
in  tho  midst  of  temptations,  when  surrounded  by  flatterers,  by  the  gay  and  by  the  irreligious, 
such  principles  will  be  a  saftguard  to  them  whim  nothing  else  can  secure,  and  will  save  them 
when  otherwise  they  would  be  engulphed  In  tbe  vortex  of  irreligion  and  dlMlpation.  The  best 
sanrke  whk:h  a  parent  can  render  to  a  son,  is  to  imbue  his  mind  thoroughly  with  the  princi- 
ples of  temperanoe  and  religion. 

(7.)  We  may  see  th^  value  of  a  purpoae  of  entire  abetinenoe  from  the  use  of  wine.  Ter.  fl. 
Pauiel  resolved  that  he  would  not  make  use  of  it  as  a  beverage.  His  purpose,  it  woukl  sesm, 
wns  decided,  though  he  meant  to  aeoomplish  it  by  mild  and  penuasive  means  if  possible.  There 
were  good  reasons  for  the  formation  of  sudi  a  purpose  then*  and  those  reasons  are  not  less 
weighty  now.  He  never  had  oceaskm  to  regret  the  fonnation  of  such  a  purpose:  nor  has  any 
one  who  has  formed  a  similar  resolution  ever  had  occasion  to  regret  it  Among  the  reasons  for 
the  formation  of  such  a  resolution,  the  following  may  bo  suggested :  (1.)  A  flxed  resolution  in 
regard  to  the  course  which  one  will  pursno;  to  the  kind  of  lUe  which  be  will  live;  to  the  prin- 
ciples on  which  he  will  act,  is  of  inestimable  value  in  a  young  man.  Our  confldenoe  in  a  man  is 
tust  in  proportion  as  we  have  evidence  that  he  has  formed  a  steady  purpose  of  virtue,  and  that 
le  has  suflident  strength  of  resolution  to  keep  it.  (2.)  The  same  reasons  exist  for  adopting  a 
resolution  of  abstinence  in  regard  to  the  use  (^  wine,  whidi  exist  for  adopting  it  in  relation  to 
tiM  use  of  ardent  spirits ;  for  (a)  The  Intoxicating  principle  In  wiue  or  otlier  fermented  liquors  Is 
precisely  the  same  as  in  ardent  spirits.  It  is  the  result  of /ermeiitofum,  not  of  dittiOatum,  and 
undergoes  no  change  by  distillation.  The  only  efl^cct  of  that  chemical  process,  is  to  drive  it  off 
by  beat,  condense,  and  oollectit  in  a  form  better  adapted  to  commeroe  or  to  yi sasi  wllim,  bat 
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tv  woo  an  in  companaTViy  utue  aanger  oi  perommg  mMmpanw*  xrom  aaj 
this.  Thi8r«iiurka|mlletp«rtleaIarI]rto7o<uigmeDorw«aUi;  toUKMewh* 
9  elerated  drcles;  to  tbofo  who  une  In  ooUese,  and  to  tbofe  who  an  prapaxlnff 
irofeMkmi.    They  are  in  peooUar  dangar  flroin  thia  qoartar,  becanae  It  is  i»> 


A8a]flob(«eprlMMalavr«*rt7«kaiBMlBwiMaaia4MiDadllra^  (^  ] 
Ibelfis  tb«  same  thing,  whether  prodtaeedbj  tenanted  liqooia  or  bjdiatniadapirlta.  Itpio> 
tfnees  the  same  effect  on  the  body,  on  the  mmd,  on  the  affBctions.  A  man  who  beeomea  intoxi* 
eated  on  wine— as  he  easily  may— is  in  predsalT  tlie  aame  eonditkm,  so  fcr  aa  intozkatioa  it 
uodnoed.  as  Im  who  beeomea  intozfcated  on  milled  Uqoors.  (e)  There  is  the  aame  kind  ot 
Saier  ot  becoming  intemperate  intbenseortheoneasofthe  other.  The  man  wIm  h«bit» 
ally  nsea  wine  is  as  certainly  in  danger  of  becoming  a  dmnlcaxd,  aa  he  wlio  indulges  In  the 
Qse  of  distilled  Uqnon.  The  danger,  too,  arises  ftom  tlie  same  sovea.  It  arises  from  the  Iket, 
that  he  wlio  indulges  onoe  will  Ibel  induced  to  indulge  again;  that  a  strong  and  poouliav 
eraring  is  produced  fbr  stImuUting  Uquors;  that  the  body  is  left  in  such  a  state  that  it 
demands  a  repetition  of  the  stimulus;  that  it  is  a  law  in  regard  to  indulgenoe  in  this  kind 
of  drinks,  that  an  incT«««ed  quantity  Is  demanded  to  meet  the  exhausted  state  of  the  system; 
and  that  the  demand  goes  on  In  this  increased  ratio  until  there  is  no  power  of  oontiol,  and 
the  man  becomes  a  confirmed  inebriate.  AU  these  laws  operate  in  regard  to  the  use  of -wine 
as  really  aa  to  the  use  of  any  other  intoxicating  drinks ;  and,  thereflnre,  there  Is  the  same  reason 
tv  tlie  adoption  of  a  resolution  to  abstain  from  aU  alike,  (d)  The  tempUtions  are  often  ^mite> 
In  relation  to  wine  tlian  to  any  other  kind  of  intoxicating  drinks.  Therels  a  largedassof  persoM 
in  the  community  wliojire  in  comparatiTely  little  duigw^f^beoomingjntemperate  IJ^om  any 
oUier  cause  than  Uiis.        '  '        "  -«—«—•--  -> 

more  in  the  more  e 

t>r  the  learned  professions.  .  .  ^  .  

ewded  as  genteel  to  drink  a  glass  of  wine;  because  they  are  allured  by  the  example  of  professed 
^ri^ians,  of  minlstern  of  the  goiqtel,  and  of  ladiea;  and  because  they  are  often  in  dronmatanoes 
In  which  it  would  not  be  reoarded  as  respectable  or  respeetftU  to  decline  It  (3.)  A  third 
i«ason  tar  adopting  such  a  resolution  is,  that  It  is  the  oin.T  imnuTr  that  any  one  can  haTe  that 
he  will  not  become  a  drunkard.  No  one  who  Indulgeaat  all  in  the  use  of  intoxicating  liqnora, 
can  liare  any  certainty  that  lie  wiU  not  yet  become  aconflrmed  inebriata.  Of  the  great  mul- 
titodes  who  hare  been,  and  wlio  are  dmnlcards,  there  are  almost  none  wlio  meant  to  atnk 
themaelTee  to  that  wrotched  condition.  Tliey  hare  become  Intemperate  by  indulging  in  the 
social  glass  when  they  thought  themsdres  safe,  and  they  continued  the  Indulgence  until 
it  wail  too  late  to  recorer  themselTes  from  ruin.  He  who  is  In  the  habtt  of  drinking  at  all 
can  liaTe  no  teeurity  that  he  may  not  yet  be  all  that  the  poor  drunkard  now  is.  Bnt 
he  wtU  be  certainly  safe  from  this  erll  if  he  adopts  the  purpose  of  total  abstluenoe,  and  stead- 
frstly  adherea  to  it.  Whaterer  other  dangers  await  him.  he  will  be  secure  against  this; 
wbaterer  other  calamities  lie  may  experience,  he  is  sure  that  he  will  escape  all  those  that 
are  caused  by  Intemporance. 

(8.)  We  bare  in  thU  chapter  a  most  interesting  illustration  of  the  vdhu  of  tcmperanea 
In  eaUnfft  ts.  9->17.  Tbcro  are  laws  of  our  naturo  relating  to  the  quantity  and  quaUtj 
of  food,  which  can  no  moro  be  Tiolated  with  impunity  than  any  other  of  the  laws  of  Qod; 
aiid  yet  those  laws  are  probably  moro  frequently  Tlolated  than  any  other.  Thero  are  mora 
persons  Intemperate  in  the  use  of  food  than  in  the  use  of  drink,  and  probably  moro  diseases 
engendered,  and  moro  liTca  cut  diort,  by  improper  indulgence  in  eating  than  in  drinking. 
At  the  same  time  It  is  a  moro  base,  low,  groes,  and  beasUr  paaekm.  A  drunkard  is  Tsry 
often  the  wreck  of  a  generous  and  ndUe-mfaided  nature.  He  was  large4ieart«d,  open,  free^ 
liberal,  and  others  Umc  adrantage  of  his  generosity  of  disposition,  and  led  him  on  to  hablti 
of  intoxicatton.  But  tliero  is  nothing  noble  or  generous  in  the  gourmand.  He  approximatea 
mora  nearly  to  the  lowest  Ibrms  of  the  brutal  creation  than  any  other  human  befaig;  and  If 
thero  is  any  man  who  should  be  lotted  on  with  feelings  of  unutterable  loathing.  It  is  he  idio 
wastes  his  Tigour,  and  destroys  his  health,  hy  groas  indulgence  in  eating.  Tliere  Is  atanoat  ac 
sin  that  Ood  spealu  of  in  tones  of  moro  decUed  abhorrence  than  the  sin  of  gkritmv,  Oomn. 
Deut  xxl  20,  21;  Ps.  cxll.4;  Pror.  xxHL  1, 2, 3, 20, 21;  Luke  xtL  19,  xxLSi. 

(9.)  We  hare,  in  the  doro  of  the  ch^ter  bdbro  us,  a  most  interesting  illuattatton  of  the 
affect  of  an  early  course  of  strict  temperance  on  the  frituro  diaraoter  and  succeas  in  Uik 
TS.  17-2L  The  trial  in  the  case  of  these  young  men  was  feirly  made.  It  waa  ctmtiniMd 
through  three  years;  a  period  long  enough  for  a  fair  trial;  a  period  long  enough  to  make  It 
an  interestlDg  example  to  young  men  who  an  pursuing  a  course  of  llterarf  stodias,  who  an 
preparing  to  enter  one  of  the  learned  professions,  or  who  an  quaUtytog  thsnsslTes  for  a  life 
of  mechanical  or  agricultural  pursuits.  In  the  case  of  these  young  men,  they  wen  strictly 
on  jrro6af»on,  and  the  result  of  their  probation  was  seen  in  the  succeas  wUeh  attended  thtm 
when  they  passed  the  serero  examination  beforo  the  monardi  (ver.  19X  uid  In  the  honours 
whkh  they  reached  at  his  court,  ts.  19-21.  To  make  this  case  applicable  to  other  young  men, 
and  useful  to  thom,  we  may  notice  two  things:  the  feet  that  erery  young  man  Is  on  pio> 
batlon;  and  the  effect  of  an  early  course  of  temperance  In  securing  the  otdeot  of  that  pro- 
bation. 

detennlne(f  t7  what  he  is  when  a  youth.    (1.)  All  the  great  InteresAs  of  Um  world  an  aoon  to 


(a)  BreiT  young  man  is  on  probation ;  that  Is,  his  fritun  character  and  success  an  to  be 
tetennlned  t^  what  he  is  when  a  youth.  (1.)  All  the  great  Interests  of  the  world  an  aoon  to 
pass  Into  the  hands  of  the  young.  They  wim>  now  possess  the  property,  and  fill  the  oflleea  eC 
the  land,  will  pass  away.  Whaterer  thero  Is  that  la  raluable  In  liberty,  science,  art,  or  religkH^ 
will  pass  into  the  hands  of  those  who  an  now  young.  They  will  predde  In  the  seminariaa  er 
learning;  wUI  dt  down  on  the  benchee  of  Justice;  wfil  take  the  vncatod  seata  of  senators;  wlU 
•ccupy  the  pulpits  in  the  churohea;  wiU  be  entrusted  with  all  the  oJBoos  of  honour  and  eaolup 
■Mat;  wm  teambaMWkn  to  fecdgn OMrto;  and  WiU  dispense  the  charitlaa  of  the  land,  aad 


MnjcviandflomplttotlMdMlgBtorCkriitlMlMMfvoliBM.  laMnitnotaatubenitorUber^ 
rellpoii,  or  Isw,  iniich  will  not  loon  bt  onmmmart  to  them.  (S.)  Tb«  world  ti  fkroonihly  <i» 
posed  townda  young  mon,  and  they  who  are  now  entnuted  with  these  great  intereetn,  and 
who  are  soon  to  leare  them,  are  ready  calmly  to  commit  than  to  the  guardianship  of  the  rfring 
Mneratioa,  aa  toon  aa  they  haTe  the  aseuranee  that  they  are  qualified  to  receive  the  trust. 
They,  therefore,  watch  with  intense  eolldtode,  the  conduct  of  those  to  whom  so  great  interceta 
aire  so  soon  to  be  committed.  (3.)  Early  virtue  is  indiap«Mable  to  a  IfaiTouniblc  result  of  the  pro* 
bation  of  young  men.  A  merchant  demands  evidence  of  int^nrity  and  industrv  In  a  young 
man  belbre  he  will  admit  him  to  share  his  business,  or  will  give  him  credit;  and  the  same  thing 
is  true  res|Medng  a  ftrmer,  mechanic,  physician,  lawyer,  or  clergyman.  No  young  man  can 
hope  to  have  the  confldencieofothers,  or  to  succeed  in  his  calling,  who  does  not  give  evidence  that  ha 
is  qualified  Ibr  success  by  a  fUr  probation  or  trial.  (4.)  Of  no  young  man  is  it  pretumetf  that  he  is 
qualified  to  be  entrusted  with  these  great  and  momentous  interests  until  be  has  had  a  Mr  trial. 
There  is  no  such  confidence  in  the  integrity  cf  young  men,  or  in  their  tendencies  to  virtue,  or 
In  their  native  endowments,  that  the  world  is  wuUng  to  commit  great  interests  to  them  without 
an  appropriate  probation.  No  advantage  of  birdi  or  blood  can  secure  this;  and  no  young  man 
dKmld  presume  that  the  worid  will  be  ready  to  confide  in  him  until  he  has  shown  that  he  is 
qualified  for  the  station  to  which  he  aspires.  (5.)  Into  this  probation,  through  which  every 
young  man  Is  pandng,  the  question  of  (emperafice  enters  perhaps  more  deeply  than  anything 
alas  respecting  character,  with  reference  to  his  ha>Uts  on  this  point,  every  youne  man  is 
watched  with  an  eagle  eye,  and  his  character  is  well  i  nderstood,  when  perhaps  he  least  su»> 
pacts  it.  The  puUie  cannot  be  deceived  on  this  point,  and  every  young  man  may  be  aasured 
that  there  is  an  eye  of  nnslumbering  vigilance  upon  him. 

(b)  Tbe  effect  of  an  early  course  of  temperance  on  the  issue  of  this  probation.  This  is  seen  in 
the  avoidance  of  a  course  of  life  which  would  certainly  blast  every  hope ;  and  in  its  positive  in- 
fluence  on  the  future  destinv. 

1.  Tbe  avoidanoe  of  certain  things  which  would  blast  every  hope  which  a  young  man  oouM 
sheriah.  There  are  certain  evils  whicb  a  young  man  will  certainly  avoid  by  a  course  of  strict 
temperance,  which  would  otherwise  certainly  come  upon  him.  They  are  such  as  these:  (a)  P»> 
▼er^,  as  arising  fnm  this  source.  Ho  may,  indeed,  be  poor  if  he  is  temperate.  Bo  may  loe« 
his  health,  or  may  meet  with  losses,  or  may  be  unsuccessful  in  business:  but  he  Is  certain  that 
he  will  never  be  made  poor  Arom  intemperance.  Nine-tenths  of  the  poverty  In  the  communis 
is  caused  by  this  vice;  nine-tenths  of  all  who  are  In  almshouses  are  sent  there  as  the  result  of 
It,  but  flrom  all  this  he  will  be  certain  that  he  will  be  saved.  There  la  a  great  difference,  If  a 
man  ii  poor,  between  being  such  as  the  result  of  a  loss  of  health,  or  other  Providential 
dispensations,  and  being  such  as  the  result  of  Intemperance.  (6)  He  will  be  saved  fWim 
•Mumitting  crime  firom  this  cause.  About  nine-tenths  of  tbe  crimes  that  are  committed,  are  tha 
results  of  uitoxicating  drinks,  and  l^  a  course  of  temperance  a  man  is  certain  that  he  will  ba 
saved  Arom  the  commtsslon  of  all  those  crimes.  Tet  if  not  temperate,  no  man  has  sny  security 
that  he  will  not  commit  any  one  of  them.  There  is  nothing  In  himself  to  save  him  from  tha 
very  worst  of  them ;  and  every  young  man  who  indulges  in  the  intoxicating  cup,  should  reflect 
that  he  has  no  security  that  be  wHl  not  be  led  on  to  commit  the  most  horrid  crimes  which  ever 
dl^^race  humanity,  (c)  He  will  certainly  be  saved  firom  the  drunkara>  death.  He  will  indeed 
die.  He  may  die  young;  fisr,  though  temperate,  be  may  be  cut  down  In  the  vigour  of  his  days. 
But  there  is  all  the  difference  imaglnsUe  between  dving  as  a  drunkard,  and  dying  in  tha 
ordinary  course  of  nature.  It  would  be  a  sufBdent  inducement  for  any  one  to  sign  a  tcm* 
perance  pledge,  and  to  adhere  to  it,  if  there  were  no  other,  that  he  might  avoid  the  horrcrs  of  a 
death  by  dmrium  fresims,  and  saved  flrom  the  loathsomeness  of  a  drunkard*s  grave.  It  Is 
much  for  a  young  man  to  be  aUe  to  say  as  he  entera  on  life*  and  looka  out  on  the  ftiture  with 
aolkdtuda  aa  to  what  Is  to  come,  *  Whatever  may  await  me  in  the  unknown  future,  of  this  ona 
thing  I  am  certain;  I  shall  never  be  poor,  and  haggard,  and  wretched,  as  the  drunkard  Is.  I 
■ban  nsfver  eommit  tha  crimes  to  which  drunkenness  prompts.  I  shall  never  experience  the  un- 
ntterable  horrors  of  ddirimm  (resMna.  I  shall  never  die  the  death  of  unequalled  wretchedness 
eaosed  by  wumia  a  potu.  Oome  what  may,  I  see,  on  the  threshold  of  life,  that  I  am  to  be  ftea 
from  the  wont  evils  to  which  man  is  ever  exposed.  If  I  am  poor,  I  will  not  be  poor  as  tha 
▼ietim  of  intsmperanos  is.  If  I  die  early,  the  world  will  not  feel  that  it  Is  benefitted  by  my 
removal,  and  my  friends  will  not  go  ftNrth  to  my  grave  with  the  unutterable  anguish  which  a 
parent  has  who  follows  a  drunken  son  to  the  tomb.' 

2.  A  course  of  temperance  will  have  a  direct  and  positive  effect  on  the  issue  of  such  a  proba< 
tkm.  So  it  had  in  the  case  of  the  young  men  in  the  chapter  before  us;  and  so  it  win  have  in 
•v«iy  case.  Its  effect  will  be  ae«<n  in  the  beauty,  and  healthfblnejts,  and  vigour  of  tbe  bodily 
frame;  in  the  deameaa  of  the  intellect,  and  the  purity  of  the  heart;  in  haUta  of  Industrr, 
in  general  integrity  of  life,  and  In  rendering  It  more  probable  that  tbe  soul  will  be  saved,  u 
no  respect  whatever,  will  a  steadfast  adherance  to  the  principles  of  temperance  injure  any 

Sung  man;  in  evnV  respect,  it  may  be  the  means  of  promoting  his  interesta  in  the  present 
»,  and  of  securing  his  final  happlnoss  in  the  world  to  come.  Why,  then,  should  any  young 
man  hesitata  about  forming  such  a  resolution  as  Daniel  did  (ver.  8),  and  about  expressing,  Im 
Sfvary  proper  way.  In  the  most  deckled  manner,  his  datarminad  purpose  to  adhata  throngh  Uft 
to  ik»  ttriBtsst  piiadplss  of  tsaperaneer 
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CHAPTEB  H. 

i  "L     AVTHBimCITT  OV  TBB  OHAPTKB. 

Tbb  ol^}«ctioiia  to  tbe  sntbentidtj  and  credibility  of  this  chapter  are  not  muneTOUs  or  !■» 
MrUnt. 

L  The  first  that  iB  alleged,  \>j  Bertholdt  (Oom.  pp.  192, 198),  la,  Bii1»tfintially,  this,  <th«t  If 
Ihe  account  here  is  true,  the  records  of  ancient  times  could  not  exhibit  a  more  finished  tymnl 
than  Nebuehadnessar  wa^  if  lie  doomed  so  many  parsons  to  death  on  m  Flight  and  foolish  an 
occasion,  Ter.  6.  This  cruelty,  it  is  said,  is  wboUy  contrary  to  the  general  character  of  Nebudiad* 
nossar  as  it  is  reported  to  us,  and  wholly  incredible.  It  is  Airther  said  that,  though  it  was 
•ommon  in  the  £ast  to  trust  in  dreams,  and  thou|^  the  oflioe  of  interpreting  them  was  an 
honourable  office,  yet  no  one  was  so  unreasonable,  or  could  be,  as  to  require  the  inteipreter  to 
rereal  the  drenm  itself  when  it  was  fiiraotten.  The  proper  office  of  the  interpreter,  ft  is  said, 
was  to  interpret  the  dream,  not  to  tell  what  the  dream  wa^' 

To  this  oltfeotion,  whidi  scans  to  haye  considerable  plausibility,  it  may  be  replied : — 

(L}  Much  reliance  was  placed  on  dreamt  in  ancient  times,  alixo  among  the  Hebrews  and  la 
the  heathen  world.  The  case  of  Pharaoh  wiU  at  onoe  occur  to  the  mind;  and  it  need  not  bt 
•aid  that  men  ererywhere  relied  on  dreams,  and  inquired  earnestly  respecting  them,  whether 
they  miglU  not  be  the  i^pointed  means  of  communicatftm  with  the  ppiritusl  world,  and  of 
disclosing  what  was  to  occur  in  the  ftiture.  There  caA  be  no  objection,  therefore,  to  the 
supposition  that  this  heathen  monarch.  Nebuehadnessar,  folt  all  the  Bolidtude  which  he  is 
reportpd  to  hare  done  respecting  the  dream  which  he  had.  It  mhy  bo  further  added,  that 
in  the  dream  itself  there  is  nothing  improbable  as  a  dream,  for  it  has  all  the  chara» 
teristics  of  those  mysterious  operations  of  the  mind;  and,  if  God  ever  communicated  his 
will  by  a  dream,  or  made  known  fiiture  events  in  this  way,  there  is  no  absurdity  in  supposlnff 
that  he  would  thus  communicate  what  was  to  come,  to  him  who  was  at  that  time  at  the  head 
of  the  emplroR  of  the  earth,  and  who  was  the  king  orer  the  first  of  those  kingdoms  which  were 
to  embrace  the  world's  historv  fiir  so  many  ages. 

(2.)  There  is  no  improbability  in  supposing  that  a  dream  would  Tanlsh  ftom  the  distinct  ra> 
eoUeotion,  or  that  if  it  had  Tanished,  the  mind  would  be  troubled  by  some  Tague  reoollectioa 
or  impreiwion  in  regard  to  it  This  often  occurs  in  our  dreams  now,  as  in  the  indistinct  reool- 
leetion  that  we  have  had  a  pleasant  or  a  firlghtful  dream,  when  wo  are  wholly  unable  to  recall 
the  dream  itself.  This  often  occurs,  too,  when  we  would  be  glad  to  recover  the  dream  if  wa 
could,  but  when  no  effort  that  we  can  make  will  recall  its  distinct  features  to  our  minds. 

(3.)  There  was,  really,  nothing  that  was  unreasonable,  absurd,  or  tyrannical,  in  the  demand 
which  Nebuchadnezzar  made  on  the  astrologers,  that  they  should  recall  the  dream  itself,  and 
then  interpret  it.  Doubtless  he  could  recollect  It  if  th^  would  suggest  It,  or  at  least  he  could 
so  Ux  recollect  it  as  to  prevent  their  imposing  on  him ;  for  something  like  this  constantly  oceun 
in  the  operation  of  our  own  minds.  When  we  have  forgotten  a  story,  or  a  piece  of  histotT, 
though  we  could  not  ourselves  recall  it,  yet  when  it  is  repeated  to  us,  we  can  then  distinctly 
recollect  It,  and  can  perocive  that  that  is  the  same  narrative,  for  it  agrees  with  all  our  Impxea- 
sions  In  regard  to  it.  Furthermore,  though  It  was  not  understood  to  be  a  part  of  the  office  of 
ftn  interpreter  of  dreams  to  recaU  the  dream  If  it  had  vanished  fh>m  the  mind,  yet  Nebuchad* 
neuar  reasoned  correctly,  that  if  th^  could  itUerpret  the  dream  they  ought  to  be  presumed  to 
be  able  to  tell  what  it  was.  The  one  required  no  more  sagacity  than  the  other;  and  if  th^ 
wore,  as  they  pretended  to  b^  under  the  inspiration  of  the  »>ds  in  interpreting  a  dreanu  it  waa 
Ikir  to  presume  that,  under  the  Fame  In^  'ration,  they  could  t«ll  what  It  was.  Comp.  Notes  on 
Ter.  6.  No  objection,  then,  can  lie  against  the  authftnticily  of  this  chapter  fh)m  any  supposed 
absurdity  In  the  demand  of  Nebuchadnezzar.  It  was  not  only  strictly  in  accordance  with  all 
the  Just  principles  of  reasoning  In  the  case,  but  was  in  accordance  with  what  might  be  expected 
from  an  arbitrary  monarch  who  was  accustomed  to  exact  obedience  In  all  things. 

(4.)  MThat  Is  hero  said  of  the  threatening  of  Nebuchadnezzar  (vcr.  5.)  accords  with  the  gen- 
eral traits  of  hh  character  as  history  has  preserved  them.  lie  had  In  him  the  elements  of 
eruelty  and  severity  of  the  highest  order,  especially  when  hL^  will  was  not  immodiately  complied 
with.  In  proof  of  this  we  ntAKl  only  refer  to  his  cruel  treatment  of  the  king  Zcdcklah,  when 
Jenunlem  was  taken :  *'  So  they  took  the  king,  and  brought  him  to  the  king  of  Babylon,  to 
Riblali,  and  they  gave  judgment  upon  him.  And  they  slew  the  sons  of  Zedeklah  befbro  his 
eyes,  and  put  out  the  eyes  of  Zedekiah,  and  bound  him  with  fetters  of  brass,  and  brought  him 
to  Babylon.**  2  Kings  xxv.  S,  7 ;  comp.  also.  In  vs.  lS-21  of  the  same  chapter,  the  account  of  hii 
■laying  the  large  number  of  penons  that  were  taken  by  Nebuzar  adan,  captain  of  the  guard, 
and  brought  by  him  to  the  king  In  Babylon.  These  were  slain  In  cold  blood  by  order  of  Nebnchail* 
UKzzar  himself.  These  facts  make  it  every  way  probable  that.  In  a  fit  of  passion,  he  would  not 
hc^IUte  to  threaten  the  astrologers  with  death  if  they  did  not  comply  at  once  with  hie  wUl. 
Camp.  Jer.  xxxix.  6,  se?.,  liL  9-11.    The  trut^  was,  that  though  Nebuehadnessar  had  r 

IQodqnal  c^es,  tad  w«i  MUgloua  Ai  kU  wa^tj^  fea  h^  all  &•  ' '  '"^ ^-^-»«^ 
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OritttddMpot  ir«wMsaBaaofgttoBgpMrtoM;aBdwM>B>«iwh6'»»iM»iiiialiwltitota 
evnrlng  ont  the  purposes  of  an  aiUtraiy,  a  determined,  and  a  atuMxirD  wUL 

II.  A  aeoond  oVfectkm  made  bj  Bertholdt,  which  mar  demand  a  moment*t  nodee,  to,  mhatas 
tially,  that  the  aooonnt  bean  the  mark  of  a  later  hand,  for  the  parpone  of  eoofening  a  hlfdM 
bonow  on  Daniel,  and  making  what  he  did  appear  the  mote  wonderfoL  Pp.  6S,  <n,  lM-196 
TUe  tuppoeition  of  Bertholdt  is,  that  the  origmal  aocoont  waa  merely  that  Nebttdiadiiexsax 
reqalred  of  the  interpreter  to  eiplaln  the  aenae  of  the  dream,  but  that,  in  order  to  show  Um 
greatneesof  Daniel,  the  aatbor  of  thia  book,  long  alter  the  affair  ooenrred,  added  the  drcoaa- 
stanoe  that  NebncfaadnesBar  required  of  them  to  make  thedreom  known  as  well  as  the  inters 
'    '  R,  and  that  the  great  superiority  of  Daniel  was  shown  by  Us  being  able  at  once  to  do 


As  this  ol^eetion,  bowerer,  is  not  based  on  any  historic  grounds,  and  as  it  is  throoglwmt 
mere  conjecture,  it  is  not  necessary  to  notice  it  ftirther.  Nothing  is  gained  by  the  conjecture; 
no  difficulty  is  relieved  by  it;  nor  is  thers  any  real  difficulty  to  be  relfeTod  by  any  nth  nippo* 
iltion.  The  narratiTe,  as  we  hare  it,  has.  as  we  hare  seen,  no  intrinrio  improbability,  nor  la 
there  anything  in  it  which  is  contrary  to  the  well-known  character  of  Nebuchadneszar. 

in.  A  third  ol^)cction  to  the  authenticity  of  the  diapter  which  deeerros  to  be  noticed,  la 
urged  by  LUderwald,  pp.  40,  seo.,  and  Bloek,  p.  280.  that  this  whole  narratire  has  a  strong  ra> 
semblance  to  the  account  of  tne  dreams  of  Pharaoh,  and  the  promotion  of  Jomifh.  at  tbn 
oourt  of  £gypt,  and  was  apparentiy  made  up  tnai  that,  or  copied  from  it. 

But  to  this  we  may  reply,  (a)  niat.  If  either  happened,  there  is  no  more  improbability  in 
supposing  that  it  should  happen  to  Dani«^l  in  Babylon  than  to  Joseph  in  Egypt ;  and  taken  aa 
separate  and  independent  histories  neither  of  them  is  improbable.  (6;  There  is  so  mndi 
dlTersity  in  the  two  oases  as  to  show  that  the  one  is  net  ooptod  from  the  other.  Tliey  agres^ 
Indeed,  in  seTeral  circumstances  :~in  the  bet  that  the  king  of  Egypt  and  the  king  of  B»byloD 
had  each  a  dream ;  in  the  fiict  that  Joseph  and  Daniel  wer»  enabled  to  inteipret  the  dream; 
In  the  &ct  that  tbcy  both  ascribed  the  ability  to  do  this  not  t>  themselTes  but  to  Ood ;  and  ta 
the  foct  that  they  were  both  raised  to  honour  as  a  consequence  of  their  being  able  to  Intsr* 
pret  the  dream.  But  in  nothing  else  do  th^  agree.  The  dreams  themselres ;  the  occasion ; 
the  explanation;  the  result;  the  bearing  on  future  erents— in  these,  and  In  numerous  other 
things,  thoy  differ  entirely.  It  may  be  added,  also,  that  \f  the  one  had  been  copied  from  the 
other,  it  is  probable  that  there  would  have  been  some  undesigned  allusion  by  which  it  could 
be  known  that  the  writer  of  the  one  had  the  other  before  him,  and  that  ha  was  framing  his 
own  narratiTe  Arom  that  But,  as  a  matter  of  foct.  there  are  no  two  records  in  history  that 
have  more  the  marks  of  being  independent  and  original  narratlrei  of  real  transactions  than  tha 
account  of  Joseph  in  Egypt,  and  of  Danid  in  Babylon. 

IV.  A  fourth  otiJection  to  the  account  in  this  diH>ter,  arisst  from  an  alleged  error  In  chr^ 
notoffy.   For  a  consideration  of  this,  see  Notes  on  Ter.l. 


(  3.     AHALTSn  or  TH>  OBAPTBIU 

The  suMects  of  this  chapter  are  the  following  :— 

I.  The  dream  of  Nebodiadnesxar.  Yer.  1.  In  accordance  with  the  common  beUef  among 
the  ancients,  he  regarded  this  as  a  dlTlne  measage.  The  dream,  too,  was  of  soeh  a  dm* 
raetar  as  to  make  a  deep  impraarion  on  his  mind,  though  Ha  dtaonot  featorsa  and  details 
had  gone  from  him. 

n.  The  demand  of  Nebuehadnessar  that  the  C!haldeans  should  recall  the  dream  to  his  recoV 
lection,  and  expound  its  meaning.  Vs.  2-0.  He  ordered  those  whose  business  it  was  pro- 
foesedly  to  give  such  interpretauons,  to  come  into  his  presence,  and  to  make  known  tbo 
dream  and  its  meaning.  But  it  would  seem  that  their  pretensions  went  no  frirtber  than  to 
explain  a  dream  whoi  it  was  known,  and  hence  they  asked  remeotfrUly  that  the  king 
would  state  the  dream  in  order  that  they  mii^t  explain  it  The  king,  in  anger,  threat* 
ened  death  if  thcr  did  not  first  recall  the  dream,  and  then  make  known  the  interpretsr 
tion,  promising  at  the  same  time,  ample  rewards  if  they  were  able  to  do  this.  As  all  this, 
under  dirlne  direction,  was  decdgned  to  communicate  Important  information  of  fbtura 
events,  it  was  so  ordered  that  the  dream  should  be  ftngotten,  thus  entirely  confounding 
the  art  of  the  C^ialdeans,  and  giving  an  opportunity  to  Daniel  to  make  the  dream  and 
Its  interpretation  known,  thus  exalting  a  man  from  the  land  of  the  profits,  and  showing 
that  it  was  not  by  the  skill  of  the  pretended  interpreters  of  dreams  that  Aiture  events 
could  be  made  known,  but  that  It  was  only  by  thoee  who  were  inspired  for  that  puiposa 
by  the  true  Ood. 

in.  The  acknowledged  iklluro  of  the  power  of  the  astrotogers  and  Chaldeans.  Ysi  10,  11. 
Thtj  admitted  that  they  could  not  do  what  was  demanded  of  them.  Whatever  might  be 
the  consequence,  they  could  not  even  attempt  to  recall  a  forgotten  dream.  And  as, 
though  we  msy  be  unable  to  recall  such  a  dream  distinotly  ourselves,  we  could 
easily  recagnige  it  if  it  were  stated  to  us,  and  ss  we  could  not  be  Imposed  on  by  something 
else  that  any  one  should  undertake  to  make  us  believe  was  the  real  dream,  the  magtcians 
saw  that  it  was  hopeless  to  attempt  to  palm  a  story  of  their  own  invention  on  him,  as  If 
tliat  were  the  real  dream,  and  th«y  thsMfora  ackaowledgad  thsir  InaUUty  to  compty  with 
tbe  demand  of  tba  king. 


K«.«QK] 


OHAPTIK  IL 


m 


hey  bad 


vho  bad  been  trnined  wtth  hfan  at  oonrt  (oil.  L)  were  faiTOlTed.  not  because  tbey  1 
fOled  to  eomply  with  tbe  dcatand  of  the  khiK,  te  tbere  la  the  lUket  evidence  that  the 
•nl^ecC  bad  not  been  laid  befirae  thenij  bat  becanae  they  erne  under  the  general  class  of 
wise  nen,  or  counseUoo,  to  whom  the  flKmaich  looked  to  ez^ain  the  profnostice  of 
oomlng  erent*. 
•  y.  Daniel,  when  apprised  of  the  decree,  and  the  eanse  of  it,  vent  to  the  king  and  reqaested 
a  respite  in  the  execQtlon  of  the  sentence.  Ys.  14-10.  It  would  seem  that  he  had  the  privi- 
lege of  aooess  to  the  king  at  pleasure.  We  may  presume  that  he  sUted  that  the  thing 
hMl  not  in  fiwt  been  laid  before  him,  though  he  had  become  inrolTed  in  the  general 
sentence,  and  it  is  no  unreasonable  supposition  that  the  king  was  so  much  troubled  with 
the  dream ;  that  he  was  so  anxious  to  know  its  signification ;  and  that  he  saw  so  clearly  that 
if  tbe  decree  was  executed,  iuTolTing  Dani«I  and  his  friends,  att  hope  of  recalling  and  un- 
derstanding it  would  be  lost,  that  he  was  ready  to  grasp  at  any  hope,  however  slender,  of 
being  made  acquainted  with  the  meaning  of  the  vision.  lie  was  willing,  therefore,  that 
Daniel  should  be  spared,  and  that  the  execution  of  the  decree  should  be  suspended. 

TL  In  these  interestiug  and  solemn  drcumstanoes,  Daniel  and  bis  Mends  gave  them- 
selves to  vnjvt.  Ver.  17, 18.  Their  lives  were  in  danger,  and  the  case  was  such  that 
they  could  not  be  rescued  but  by  a  direct  divine  interpo9ition.  There  was  no  power  wliidi 
they  had  of  ascertaining  by  any  human  means  what  was  the  dream  of  the  monarch,  and  yet 
it  waa  indinenaabia  in  order  to  save  their  lives,  that  the  dream  should  be  made  known. 
God  only,  they  knew,  eouki  communicate  it  to  them,  and  he  only,  therefore,  could  save 
them  from  death,  and  in  these  dreumstanoea  of  perplexity  they  availed  themselves  of  the 
privilege  which  all  the  friends  of  God  have— oi  carrying  their  cause  at  once  before  hia 
throne. 

TIL  The  aecret  waa  revealed  to  Daniel  in  a  ni|^t  vision,  and  he  gave  utterance  to  an 
appropriate  song  of  praise.  Vs.  19-28.  The  occaskm  was  one  whidb  demanded  such  an 
expresBfen  of  thanksgiving,  and  that  whfch  Daniel  addreased  to  Ood  waa  every  way 
worthy  of  the  occasion. 

Tin.  The  way  waa  now  prepared  for  Daniel  to  make  known  to  the  king  the  dream  and  the 
interpretation.  Accordingly  he  was  brought  before  the  king,  and  he  distinctly  disdalnicd 
any  power  of  himself  to  recall  tbe  dream,  or  to  make  known  its  signillcatkm.  Ts. 
24-30. 

IX.  The  statement  of  the  dream  and  the  interpretation.    Ts.  81-45. 

X.  The  effect  on  Nebnchadnesxar.  Vs.  46-40.  lie  recognised  the  dream ;  acknowledged 
that  it  was  only  the  true  God  who  could  have  made  it  known ;  and  promoted  Daniel 
to  distinjn>i'hed  honour.  In  hia  own  honours,  Daniel  did  not  forget  tne  virtuous  com- 
pank>ns  of  his  youth  (ch.  L),  and  sought  Ibr  them,  now  that  he  waa  elevated,  poata  of 
honourable  employment  alao.    Ver.  40. 


1  And  in  the  second  year  of  the   reign  of   NehuohadneKsar,  Neba« 


!•  And  in  tk*  •0eomd  yar  of  <iU  rtign 
mf  NebMckadHeMxar.  There  is  an  appa- 
rent ehronologieal  difflcally  in  thia  state- 
monty  which  haa  giren  some  perplexity  to 
expositors.  It  arises  mainly  from  two 
aoorces.  (1.)  That  in  Jeremiah  xxv.  i., 
It  is  said  that  the  first  year  of  the  reign 
«f  Nebnefaadaesxar  corresponded  with  the 
fourth  year  of  Jehoiakim,  king  of  Judah, 
and  as  the  captivity  was  in  the  third 
jear  of  the  reign  of  Johoiakim  (Dan.  LI), 
the  time  hero  would  be  the/ourf4  year  of 
the  reign  of  Nebnchadnessar,  instead  of 
the  first  (2.)  That  we  learn  from  ch.  L 
6, 18,  that  Daniel  and  his  three  friends 
had  been  in  Babylon  already  three  years, 
under  a  prooess  of  training  preparatory 
to  their  being  presented  at  oonrty  and  as 
the  whole  naratire  leads  us  to  suppose 
that  it  was  t^fter  this  that  Daniel  was  re- 
garded as  enrolled  among  the  wise  men 
(oomp.  eh.  iL  13,  14),  on  the  supposition 
that  tho  mpHwify  oc«urod  in  tho  irtt 


year  of  the  reign  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  this 
would  bring  the  time  of  the  dream  into 
the  fourth  year  of  his  reign.  This  diffi- 
culty is  somewhat  increased  from  the 
faet  that  when  Nebochadnezzar  went 
up  to  besiege  Jerusalem  he  is  called 
'*  king,"  and  it  is  evident  that  he  did  not 
go  as  a  lieutenant  of  the  reigning  mo* 
nareh ;  or  as  a  general  of  the  Chaldean 
forces  under  the  direction  of  another.  See 
2  Kings  xxiv.  1,  11.  Various  solutions 
of  this  difficulty  have  been  proposed,  but 
the  true  one  probably  is,  that  Nebnehad- 
neszar  reigned  some  time  ooi^ointly  with 
his  father,  Nabopolassor,  and,  though  Uio 
title  kinff  was  given  to  him,  yet  Uie  reck- 
oaing  hero  is  dated  from  tbe  time  when 
he  began  to  reign  alone,  and  that  this  waa 
the  year  of  his  sole  oeeupancy  of  the 
throne.  Berosus  states  that  his  father, 
Nabopolassor,  was  aged  and  infirm,  and 
that  he  gave  up  a  part  of  his  army  to  hi« 
•OS  KobnehadaoMar,  who  dofsatod  tfie 


u* 


DAKIEJ*. 
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ehfldneuftr  dr«aai«d  dreams,  where- 

>Ge.4L8;  Es.6.1;  Job8S.l{^17;  o.i.6. 


BgypHan  hoit  ai  Carcheaish  (Cireesriwii) 
on  the  Euphrates,  and  drove  Necho  oat  of 
Asia.  The  victurioas  prince  then  march- 
ed directly  to  Jemsalem,  and  Jehoiakim 
garrendered  to  him,  and  this  was  the  be- 
ginning of  the  seventy  years'  captivity. 
See  Jahn's  History  of  the  Hebrew  Com- 
monwealth, p.  134.  Nabopolassar  pro- 
bably died  about  two  years  after  that, 
and  Nebuchadnezzar  succeeded  to  the 
throne.  The  period  of  their  reigning 
together  was  two  years,  and  of  coarse  the 
second  year  of  his  single  reign  would  be 
the  fourth  of  his  entire  reign;  and  a 
reckoning  from  either  would  be  proper, 
and  would  not  be  misunderstood.  OUier 
modes  of  solution  have  been  adopted,  but 
as  this  meets  the  whole  difficulty,  and  is 
founded  on  truth,  it  is  unnecessary  to 
refer  to  them.  Comp.  Prof.  Stuart,  on 
Daniel,  Excursus  L  pp.  19-30,  and  Ex- 
cursus IL  pp.  32,  83.  f  Nebuchadntaxar 
dreamed  dreamt.  The  plural  is  here 
used,  though  there  is  but  c«io  dream  men- 
tioned, and  probably  but  one  is  referred 
to,  for  Nebuchadnezzar,  when  speaking 
of  it  himself,  ver.  3,  says,  "  I  have  dream 
ed  a  dream."  In  the  Latin  Vulgate,  and 
in  the  Greek,  it  is  also  in  the  singular. 
It  is  probable  that  this  is  a  popular  use 
of  words,  aa  if  one  should  say,  *  I  had 
ctrange  dreams  last  night,'  though  per 
haps  but  a  single  dreaa  was  intended. 
Pro/,Btuh.  Among  the  methods  by  which 
Qod  made  known  future  events  in  ancient 
times,  that  by  dreams  was  one  of  the 
most  common.  See  Notes  on  ch  i.  17; 
Intro,  to  Isaiah,  J  7,  (2) ;  comp.  Gen.  xx. 
8,  0,  xxxL  11,  xxxvii.  4,  6,  6,  xl.  5,  xli.  7, 
25;  1  Kings  iii.  5;  Numbers  xii.  6;  Joel 
ii  8 ;  Job  xxxUi.  14-16.  The  beUef  that 
the  will  of  heaven  was  communicated  to 
men  by  means  of  dreams,  was  prevalent 
throughout  the  world  in  ancient  dmes. 
Hence  the  striking  expression  in  Homer, 
H.  L  63 — xai  yap  ^  Srofi  U  Ai0c  ionv — 
the  dream  it  of  Jove,  So  in  the  com- 
mencement of  his  Second  Iliad,  he  repre- 
sents the  will  of  Jupiter  as  conveyed  to 
Agamemnon  by  O^tipvt,  or  the  dream. 
So  Diog.  LaertJns  makes  mention  of  a 
dream  of  Socrates,  by  which  he  foretold 
his  death  as  to  happen  in  three  days. 
This  method  of  communicating  the  divine 
will  waa  adopted  not  only  in  reference  to 
Ik*  FK9plMt%  bat  alao  to  thoM  who  w«c* 


wi^  >hi8  spirit  was  tepaUeii^  and 

his  sleep  brake  from  him. 


strangers  to  religion,  and  even  to  wicked 
men,  as  in  the  case  of  Pharaoh,  AbinMi- 
lech,  Nebuchadnezzar,  the  butler  an4 
baker  in  Egypt,  Ac  In  every  snoh 
instance,  however,  it  was  necessary,  as  ia 
the  caae  before  us,  to  call  in  the  aid  of  a 
true  prophet  to  interpret  the  dream,  and 
it  was  only  when  thus  interpreted,  that  it 
took  its  place  among  the  certain  predic- 
tions of  the  future.  One  object  of  com- 
municating the  divine  will  in  this  manner 
seems  to  have  been,  to  fix  the  attention 
of  the  person  who  had  the  dream  on 
the  subject,  and  to  prepare  him  to  re- 
ceive the  communication  which  God  had 
chosen  to  make  to  him.  Thus  it  cannot 
be  doubted  that  by  the  belief  in  dreamt 
entertained  by  Pharaoh  and  Nebuchad- 
nezzitf,  as  disclosing  future  events,  and 
by  the  anxiety  of  mind  which  they  ex- 
perienced in  regard  to  the  dreams,  they 
were  better  prepared  to  receive  the  com- 
munications of  Joseph  and  Daniel  in 
reference  to  the  future  than  they  could 
have  been  by  any  other  method  of  making 
known  the  divine  wilL  They  had  no 
doubt  that  somo  important  communica- 
tion had  been  made  to  them  respecting 
the  future,  and  they  were  anxious  io 
know  what  it  was.  They  were  prepared, 
therefore,  to  welcome  any  explanatica 
which  commended  itself  to  them  as  true, 
and  in  this  way  the  servants  of  the  true 
God  had  a  means  of  access  to  their 
hearts  which  they  could  have  found  ia 
no  other  way.  By  what  laws  it  was  8« 
regulated  that  a  dream  should  be  knowm 
to  be  a  preintimation  of  coming  events 
we  have  now  no  means  of  ascertaining. 
That  it  is  poeeibU  for  God  to  havt 
access  to  the  mind  in  sleep,  and  to  com- 
municate his  will  in  this  manner,  no  ona 
can  doubt  That  it  was,  so  far  as  em* 
ployed  for  that  purpose,  a  safe  and  eertaia 
way,  is  demonstrated  by  the  results  of  tha 
predictions  thus  made  in  the  case  of 
Abimelech,  Gen.  xx.  3,  6 ;  of  Joseph  and 
his  brethren.  Gen.  xxxvit  4,  5,  6;  of 
Pharaoh,  Gen  xli.  7,  25 ;  and  of  the  but- 
ler  and  baker.  Gen.  xl.  5.  It  is  not,  how- 
ever, to  be  inferred  that  the  same  reliance, 
or  that  any  reliance,  is  now  to  be  placed 
on  dreams;  for  were  there  no  other  con- 
sideration against  such  reliance,  it  would 
be  sufficient  that  there  is  no  aathoriaed 
ittUrptatorofthawaadaringaof  thaada# 
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2  Then  the  king  commanded  to 
call  the  magicians,  and  the  astrolo- 


9a,  aleep.     God  now  communicates    bis 
trath  to  the  souls  of  men  in  other  ways. 

I  Wherewith    his     ^irit    toaa    troubled. 
like    by  the    unusual    nature    of  the 
dream,  and  by  the  impression  which  he 
undoubtedly  hod  that  it  referred  to  some 
Important  truths  pertaining  to  his  king- 
dom and  to  future  times.    See  ys.  31-3(). 
The  Hebrew  word  here  rendered  troubled 
— °?9 — means  properly  to  ttrikef  to  beat, 
to  pound;  then  in  Niph.,  to  be  mored,  or 
agitated;    and  also    in  Hithpa.,  to    be 
agitated,  or  troubled.    The  proper  signi- 
fication of  the  word  is  that  of  striking  as 
on  an  anvil,  and  then  it  refers  to  any 
•evere  stroke,  or  anything  which  pro- 
duces agitation.     The  verb  occurs  only  in 
<he   following  places:    Judges  xiii.  25, 
where  it  is  rendered  move,  and  Ps.  IxxviL 
4y  (5) ;  Gen  xlL  8 ;  Dan.  IL  1, 3,  where  it 
ia  rendered  troubled*    The  noun  is  of  fre- 
i|uent  ooeurrenee.     f  And  hie  eleep  brake 
/rom  him,    Heb.  V^^t  "0?'7J  ^^f.    Lit- 
erally 'His  sleep  was  upon  him.'    The 
0reek  is,  hie  eleep  teae  from  him ;  i.  e. 
lea  him.     The  Vulgate,   hie  eleep  fed 
(fkigit)  from  him.     But  it  may  bo  doubted 
whether  the  Hebrew  will  bear  this  con- 
atruction.     Probably  the  liter:U  construc- 
tion is  the  true  one,  by  which  the  sense 
of  the  Hebrew — ^j^ — vpon,  will   be  re- 
tained.    The  meaning    then  would  be, 
that  this  remarkable  representation  oo- 
ourred  when  he  was  in  a  profound  sleep. 
It  was  a  dream,  and  not  an  ofen  vieion. 
It  was  such  a  representation  as  passes 
before  the   mind  when   the   senses  are 
locked  in  repojte,  and  not  such  as  was 
made  to  pa£s  before  the  minds  of  the  pro- 
phets when  they  were  permitted  to  see 
yisions    of   the  future,    though    awake. 
Comp.  Num.  xxiv.  4, 16.    There  is  no- 
thing in  the  words  which  conveys    the 
idea  that    there  was    anything    preter- 
natural in  the  sleep  that  had  come  upon 
Nebuchadnezzar,  but  the  thought  is,  that 
all  this  occurred   when    he  toae  sound 
asleep.     Prof.  Stuart,  however,  renders 
this, '  his  sleep  failed  him,'  and  so  does 
also  Gesenius.     Winer  renders  it,  'his 
^lleep  went  away  from  him.'    But  it  seems 
to  me  that  the  more  natural  idea  is  that 
which  occurs  in  the  literal  translation  of 

£e  words,  that  this  occurred  qm  a  dream, 
a  state  of  profound  repose. 
10* 


gers,  and  the  soroereni,  an^  tha 
Chaldeans,  for  to  show  the  king  hia 


2.   Then  the  king  commanded.     That  is, 
when  he  awoke.     The  particle  rendered 
then,  does  not  imply  that  this  occurred 
immediately.    When  ho  awoke,  his  mind 
was  agitated ;  he  was  impressed  with  the 
belief   that  ho  had    had   an    important 
divine  communication ;  but  he  could  not 
even  recall  the  dream  distinctly,  and  he 
resolved  to  summon  to  his  presence  those 
whose  business  it  was  to  interpret  what 
were   regarded   as    prognostics    of  tho 
fixture,     f  The  magicians  and  the  aatro- 
logert.    These  are  the  same  words  which 
occur  in  ch.  i.  20.    See  Notes  on   that 
place.   %  And  the  sorcerere.   Hcb.O'pBba. 
Vulg.  Moi^'— soroerera.    Gr.  ^pft^n^, 
Syriac,  magieian,    Tho  Hebrew  word  is 
derived  from  1«'?—ifcj#pa/>A  — meaning 
in  Piel,  to  practise  magic ;  to  use  magio 
formulas,  or  incantations ;  to  mutter;  and 
it  refers  to  the  various  arts  by  whioh 
those  who  were  addicted  to  magic  prao- 
tised  their  deceptions.      The  particular 
idea  in  this  word  would  seem  to  be,  that 
on  such  occasions  some  forms  of  prayen 
were  used,  for  the  word  in  Syriac  meani 
to  offer  prayers,  or  to  worship.    Probably 
the  aid  of  idol-gods  was  invoked  by  sooh 
persons  when  thej  practised  incantationa* 
The  word  is  found  only  ia  the  followin* 
places :  once  as  a  verb,  2  Chron.  xxxiiL  $, 
and  rendered  used  witchcra/t,  and  aa  « 
participle,  rendered  sorcerere,  in  Ex.  vii 
11,  Ban.  ii.  2,  MaL  ilL  5;  and  viteh  in 
I  Ex.  xxii.  18  (17),  Dent  xviiL  10.    The 
noun  '\f2,  and  a'PIT?,  is  osed  in  the  fol- 
lowing places,  always  with  reference  to 
sorcery  or  witchcraft:  Jer.  xxvii.  9;  2 
Kings  ix.  22 ;  Isa.  xlviL  9 ;  Mic  v.  12 
(11);  Nah.  iii.  4.    It  may  not  be  easy  to 
specify  the  exact  sense   in  whioh    thia 
word  is  used  as  diatiaguished  from  the 
others  which  relate  to  the  same  general 
subject,  but  it  would  seem  to  be  that  somo 
form   of  prayer  or  invocation  was   em- 
ployed.     The  persons  referred  to  did  not 
profesa  to  interpret  the  prognostics  of 
future  events  by  any  original  skill  of  their 
own,  but  by  the  aid  of  the  gods,    ^  And 
the   Chaldeans,    See   Notes   on  ch.  i.  4. 
The  Chaldeans  appear  to  have  been  but 
one  of  the  tribes  or  nations  that  made  up 
the  community  at  Babvlon  (comp.  Notes 
on  laa.  xxiii.  13),  and  it  weud  aeem  that 
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dfoaiiM.     So  ih«j  came  and  stood 
Wfore  the  kinc. 
3  And  the  king  said  unto  them, 


at  this  time  they  were  partionlarly  de- 
Totod  to  the  practice  of  occult  artfl,  and 
■ecret  sciences.  It  is  not  probable  that 
the  other  persons  referred  to  in  this  enu- 
meration were  Chaldeans.  The  Magians, 
if  any  of  these  were  employed,  were  Me- 
dians (Notes  on  ch.  i.  20),  and  it  is  not 
improbaUe  that  the  other  classes  of 
diviners  might  have  been  from  other 
nations.  The  purpose  of  Nebuchadnezsar 
was  to  assemble  at  his  court  whatever 
was  remarkable  throughout  the  world  for 
dull  and  knowledge  (see  Analysis  of 
oh  i.),  and  the  wise  men  of  the  Chaldeans 
were  employed  in  carrying  out  that  de- 
iigB.  The  Chaldeans  were  so  much  de- 
voted to  these  secret  arts,  and  became  so 
celebrated  for  them,  that  the  name  came, 
among  the  Greek  and  Roman  writers, 
to  be  used  to  denote  all  those  who  laid 
claim  to  extraordinary  powers  in  this  de- 
partment Diodorus  Siculus,  L.  ii.,  says 
of  the  Chaldeans  in  Babylon,  that  **  they 
nstaia  the  same  office  there  that  the 
priests  do  in  Egypt;  for  being  devoted  to 
the  worship  of  God  through  their  whole 
lives,  they  give  themselves  to  philosophy, 
and  seek  from  astrology  their  highest 
glory."  Cioero  also  remarks  (De  Divin., 
p.  8),  that  **  the  Chaldeans,  so  named,  not 
from  their  art,  but  their  nation,  are  sup- 
posed by  a  prolonged  observation  of  the 
stars,  to  have  wrought  out  a  science  by 
which  could  be  predicted  what  was  to 
happen  to  every  individual,  and  to  what 
&te  he  was  bom."  Juvenal,  likewise 
(Batviv.  552-4),  has  this  passage  :-< 
"Chaldaeis  sed  major  erit  flducia;  quid- 
quid  dixerit  astrologus,  credent  a  fonte 
relatnm  Ammonis." — *'  But  their  chief 
dependence  is  upon  the  Chaldeans ;  what- 
ever an  astrologer  declares,  they  will  re- 
ceive as  a  response  of  [Jupiter]  Ammon." 
Horace  refers  to  the  ^al^htwau  as  dis- 
tinguished in  his  time  for  the  arts  of 
magic,  or  divination : 

**  neo  Babylonios, 
TeutAris  numeroc.**    Oar.  LOk  1,  zL 

Ii  is  not  probable  that  the  whole  nation 
of  Chaldeans  waa  devoted  to  these  arts, 
but  as  a  people  they  became  so  cele- 
Imted  in  this  kind  of  knowledge  that 
U  was  their  best-known  charaoteristio 
•broad.  J  For  to  thow  the  kino  ku 
<i<sa«s.    To  ihow  hia  what  the  dieam 


I  hare  dreamed  a  dream,  asd  mj 
spirit  was  troubled  to  know  tM 
dream. 


was,  and  to  explain  its  import  Comp. 
Gen.  xli.  24;  Judges  xiv.  IS;  1  Kings 
X.  8.  That  it  was  common  for  kings  to 
call  in  the  aid  of  interpreters  to  explain 
the  import  of  dreams,  appears  ftt»m  Her»« 
dotus.  When  Astyages  ascended  the 
throne,  he  had  a  daughter,  whose  name 
was  Mandane.  She  had  a  dream,  which 
seemed  to  him  so  remarkable,  that  he 
called  in  the  **  Magi,"  whoso  interpreta- 
tion, Herodotus  remarks,  was  of  such  • 
nature  that  it  « terrified  him  exeeed. 
ingly."  He  was  so  much  influenced  h^ 
the  dream  and  the  interpretation,  that  U 
produced  an  entire  change  in  his  determi- 
nation respecting  the  marriage  of  his 
daughter.  Book  1,  cviL  So  again,  after 
the  marriage  of  his  daughter,  Herodotus 
says  (B.  1,  cviii.):  "Astyages  had  an- 
other vision.  A  vino  appeared  to  spring 
from  his  daughter  which  overspread  all 
Asia.  On  this  occasion,  also,  he  con- 
sulted his  interpreters:  the  result  was^ 
that  he  sent  for  his  daughter  from  Persia^ 
when  the  time  of  her  delivery  approached. 
On  hor  arrival,  he  kept  a  strict  watch 
over  her,  intondinz  to  destroy  her  child. 
The  magi  had  decured  the  vision  to  inti- 
mate that  the  child  of  bis  daughter  should 
supplant  him  on  the  throne."  Astyages, 
to  guard  against  this,  as  soon  as  Cyrus 
was  bom,  sent  for  Harpagus,  a  person  in 
whom  he  had  confidence,  and  command- 
ed him  to  take  the  child  to  his  own  houso^ 
and  put  him  to  death.  These  passages 
in  Herodotus  show  that  what  Is  here  re- 
lated of  the  king  of  Babylon,  demandinf 
the  aid  of  magidans  and  astrologers  to 
interpret  his  dreams,  was  by  no  means  an 
uncommon  occurrence. 

8.  And  the  king  9aid  nnto  tkem,  I  koto 
drtamtd  a  dream,  and  my  spirit  wa» 
troubled  to  know  the  dream.  That  is, 
clearly,  to  know  all  about  it;  to  reooUeet 
distinctly  what  it  was,  and  to  understand 
what  it  meant  He  was  agitated  hy  so 
remarkable  a  dream ;  he  probably  bad,  as 
Jerome  remarks,  a  shadowy  and  floa^g 
impression  of  what  the  dream  was — such 
as  we  often  have  of  a  dream  that  has 
agitated  our  minds,  but  of  which  wa 
cannot  recall  the  distinct  and  foil  image | 
and  he  desired  to  recall  that  distiao^yi^ 
and  to  know  sxaotlj  what  it  sMeat  iee 
Tsr.  1. 
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4  Th0n  mke  the  ObaldeuiB  to 
11m  JdBg  in  Djriac,  0  king,  live  *  for 

a  1  Kings  LSI. 

i.  7'%«»  fpoJ^  <Aa  CbaidMM  to  tJU 
bing.  The  meaning  is,  either  that  the 
Gfaaldoane  spoke  in  Sit  name  of  the  entire 
eompany  of  the  t oothiayen  and  magi- 
eisnt  (Notes,  oh.  L  20,  IL  2),  becanse  they 
were  the  most  prominent  among  them,  or 
the  name  is  nsed  to  denote  the  collectire 
body  of  soothsayers,  meaning  that  this 
request  iraa  made  by  the  entire  company. 
\InSjfriae,  In  the  original — ^^^9^ — 
im  Aramoan,  Ghr.  Supcrrl — i»  /Striae.  So 
the  Ynlgate.  The  Syriao  retains  the 
original  word.  The  word  means  Aro' 
wean,  and  the  reference  is  to  that  lan- 
guage which  is  known  as  East  Aramean 
»-a  general  term  embracing  the  Chaldee, 
the  Syriao,  and  the  language  wliich 
were  spoken  in  Mesopotamia.  See  No*jes 
on  ch.  L  4.  This  was  the  vernacular 
tongue  of  the  king  and  of  his  subjects, 
and  was  that  in  which  the  Chaldeans 
would  naturally  address  him.  It  is  re- 
ferred to  here  by  the  author  of  this 
book,  perhaps  to  explain  the  reason  why 
he  himself  makes  use  of  this  language 
in  explaining  the  dream.  The  use  of  th^ 
however,  is  not  confined  to  the  statement 
of  what  the  magicians  said,  but  is  con- 
tinued to  the  dose  of  the  seventh  chapter. 
Comp.  the  Intro.  {  4,  IIL  The  language 
used  is  tliat  which  is  commonly  called 
Chaldee.  It  is  written  in  the  same  cha- 
racter as  the  Hebrew,  and  differs  from 
that  as  one  dialect  differs  from  another. 
It  was,  doubtless,  well  understood  by  the 
Jews  in  their  captivi^,  and  was  probably 
spoken  by  them  alUr  their  return  to  their 
own  huid.  ^  0  kingy  Uvt/or  ever.  This 
Is  a  form  of  speech  quite  common  in  ad- 
dressing monarohs.  See  1  Sam.  x.  24; 
1  Kings  L  25  (nuurgin) ;  eh.  iiL  9,  v.  10. 
The  expression  is  prevalent  still,  as  in  the 
phrases  'Long  live  the  king,'  '  Vive 
remjMrowr,' '  Vive  Vroi,'  Ac  It  is  found- 
ed on  the  idea  that  long  life  is  to  be  re- 
garded as  a  blessing,  and  that  we  ean  in 
no  way  express  our  good  wishes  for  any 
esM  better  than  to  wish  him  length  of 
days.  In  this  place,  it  was  merely  the 
usual  expression  of  respect  and  homage, 
showing  their  earnest  wish  for  tiie  wel&e 
of  the  moMTch.  Th^  were  willing  to 
io  anything  to  promote  hif  haf^lneis^ 


erer:  tdl  iky  fl«rTAati  ttie  dreaiiH 
and  we  wiU  show  the  interpre- 
taticm. 


and  the  eontinnanee  of  his  life  and  reign. 
It  was  especially  proper  for  them  to  use 
this  langaage,  as  they  were  about  to 
make  a  rather  unusual  request,  which 
might  be  construed  as  an  aet  of  disre- 
speety  implying  that  the  king  had  not 
j^ven  them  all  the  means  which  it  wai 
equitable  for  them  to  have  in  explaining 
the  matter,  by  requiring  them  to  interpret 
the  dream  when  he  had  not  told  them 
what  it  was.  f  Tell  tkg  eervante  «Ae 
dreamy  and  we  will  ekow  the  interpreta* 
tuMu  The  claim  which  they  set  up  in 
regard  to  the  Aitnre  was  evidently  only 
that  of  expiaining  what  were  regarded  as 
the  prognoettcs  of  future  events.  It  waa 
not  that  of  being  able  to  recall  what  is 
forgotten,  or  even  to  originate  what  might 
be  regarded  as  pre-intiuiations  of  what  is 
to  happen.  This  was  substantially  the 
claim  which  was  assarted  by  all  tha 
astrologers,  augurs,  and  soothsayers  of 
ancient  times.  Breams,  the  flight  of 
birds,  the  aspect  of  the  entrails  of  ani- 
mals shun  for  sacrifice,  the  positions  of 
the  stars,  meteors,  and  uncommon  ap- 
pearances in  the  heavens,  were  supposed 
to  be  intimations  made  by  the  gods,  of 
what  was  to  occur  in  fUture  times,  and 
the  business  of  those  who  claimed  tiia 
power  of  divining  the  future,  was  merely 
to  interpret  these  things.  When  the  king> 
therefore,  required  that  they  should  re- 
oall  the  dream  itself  to  his  own  mind,  it 
was  a  claim  to  something  which  was  not 
involved  in  their  profession,  and  whloh 
they  regarded  as  ui^ust  To  that  power 
they  made  no  pretensions.  If  it  be  asked 
why,  as  they  were  mere  jugglers  and  pre- 
tenders, they  did  not  invent  somethinr 
and  state  that  as  his  dream,  since  he  had 
forgotten  what  his  dream  actually  was, 
we  may  reply,  (1.)  that  there  is  no  cer- 
tain  evidence  that  thoy  were  not  sincere 
in  what  they  professed  themselves  able  to 
do — for  we  are  not  to  suppose  that  all 
who  claimed  to  be  soothsayers  and 
astrologers  were  hypocrites  and  inten- 
tional deceivers.  It  was  not  at  that 
period  of  the  world  certainly  determined 
that  nothing  could  be  ascertained  respeea> 
ing  the  ftitnre  by  dreams,  and  by  tha 
positions  of  the  stars,  Ac  Dreams  were 
among  the  methods  by  which  the  fbtora 
waa  nada  known,  and  wliether  the  kneir- 
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ledge  of  what  is  to  come  could  be  obtain- 
ed fVom  the  poeicions  of  the  stars,  Ac, 
was  a  question  which  was  at  that  time 
settled.  Even  Lord  Bacon  maintained 
tiiat  the  science  of  astrology  was  not  to 
be  rejeetedf  but  to  be  re/oriHed.  (2.)  If 
iht  astrologers  had  been  disposed  to 
attempt  to  deceive  the  kins,  there  is  no 
probabilitj  that  they  could  have  succeed- 
ed in  palming  an  invention  of  their  own 
on  him  as  his  own  dream.  We  may  not 
be  able  distinctly  to  reooUeet  a  dream, 
but  we  have  a  sufficient  impression  of  it 
—of  its  outlines  —  or  of  some  striking, 
though  disconnected,  thinss  in  it,  to  know 
what  it  is  noL  We  might  Instantly  recog- 
nise  it  if  stated  to  us;  we  should  see  at 
•nee,  if  any  one  should  attempt  to  deceive 
ms  by  palining  an  invented  dream  on  us, 
that  that  was  not  what  we  had  dreamed. 

6.  The  kina  annoertd  and  taid  to  the 
Chaldeantf  The  thimg  i$  gone  from  me. 
The  Vulgate  renders  this,  Sermo  recemit 
a  me — '  The  word  is  departed  fh>m  me.' 
8o  the  Greek,  'O  Xdys  ^'  ifni  Marti, 
Luther,  Be  iet  mir  eut/aUen — 'It  has 
fidlen  away  Oom  me,'  or  has  departed 
from  me.  Coverdale,  *'  It  is  gone  from 
me."  The  Choldce  word  rendered  "  the 
things — np7p — means  properly  a  word, 
Mying,  disoourse — something  which  is 
§poken;  then,  like  "^?,  and  the  Greek 
*^fic  —  a  thing.  The  reference  here 
is  to  the  matter  under  consideration, 
to  wit,  the  dream  and  its  meaning. 
The  fair  interpretation  is,  that  he  had  for- 
gotten the  dream,  and  that  if  he  retained 
amy  reoolleetion  of  it,  it  was  only  such  an 
imperfect  outline  as  to  alarm  him.  The 
word  rendered  "  is  gone" —  Mil*? — which 
occurs  only  here  and  in  ver.  8,  is  sup- 
posed to  be  the  same  as  TIM — to  go  away, 
to  deparL  Gesenius  renders  the  whole 
phrase,  '*  The  word  has  gone  out  from 
Me ;  ». «.  what  I  have  said  is  ratified,  and 
eannot  be  recalled ;"  and  Prof.  Bush  (in 
loe.)  oontends  that  this  is  the  true  inter- 
pretation, and  this  also  is  the  interpreta- 
tion preferred  by  J.  B.  Michaelis,  and 
Datbe.  A  construction  somewhat  similar 
ki  adopted  by  Aben.  Ezra,  C.  B.  Michaelis, 
Winer,  Hengstenberg,  and  Pro£  Stuart, 
that  it  means,  **iij  decree  is  firm,  or 
ftMd&stj"  la  wit»  that  if  thaj  did  not 


fhmish  an  interpretation  of  the  dream, 
they  should  be  cut  off.  The  qnestion 
as  to  the  true  interpretation,  then,  is 
between  two  constructions  —  whether  it 
means,  as  in  our  version,  that  the  dream 
had  departed  from  him,  that  is,  that  h« 
had  forgotten  it;  or,  that  a  decree  or  com- 
mand had  gone  from  htm,  that  if  ^ey 
could  not  interpret  the  dream,  the^ 
should  be  destroyed.  That  the  former  is 
the  correct  interpretation,  seems  to  me  to 
be  evident  (I.)  It  is  the  natural  con- 
struction, and  accords  best  with  the  mean« 
ing  of  the  original  words.  Thus  no  obo 
can  doubt  that  the  word  ^i^P,  and  tlio 
words  "^^7  and  '^^«,  are  used  in  the  senso 
of  thing,  and  that  the  natural  and  proper 
meaning  of  the  Chaldee  verb  *^K  is  to  <^ 
away,  deparL  Comp.  the  Heb.  ^J$,  ia 
Deut.  xxxii.  36,  ''  Ue  seeth  that  their 
power  IS  gone;"  1  Sam.  ix.  7,  "  The  bread 
it  epent  in  our  vessels;"  Job  xiv.  11, 
"  The  waters  /ail  trom  the  sea;"  and  tha 
Chaldee  Sm,  in  Ezra  iv.  23,  "  They  teeH 
np  in  haste  to  Jerusalem,"  v.  8,  **  Wo 
went  into  the  province  of  Judea;"  and 
Dan.  ii.  17,  24,  vL  18  (19),  19  (20). 
(2.)  This  interpretation  is  sustainea  by 
the  Vulgate  of  Jerome,  and  by  the  Greek. 
(8.)  It  does  not  appear  that  any  sock 
command  had  at  that  time  gone  forth 
trom  the  king,  and  it  was  only  when  th^ 
came  before  him  that  he  promulgated 
suoh  an  order.  Even  though  the  wwd,  as 
Gesenius  and  Ziokler  {Chaldaiemue  Jkm, 
Proph,),  maintain,  is  a  feminine  participlo 
present,  instead  of  a  verb  in  the  pro- 
terite,  still  it  would  then  as  well  apply  to 
the  dream  departing  from  him,  as  tbo 
command  or  edict  Wo  may  suppooo  tho 
king  to  say,  '  The  thing  leaves  me ;  2 
cannot  recall  it'  (4.)  It  was  so  undeiw 
stood  by  the  magicians,  and  the  king  did 
not  attempt  to  correct  their  apprehension 
of  what  he  meant  Thus,  in  ver.  7,  tbtgr 
say,  ''  Let  the  king  tell  his  servanU  tho 
dream,  and  we  will  show  the  interprets* 
tion  thereof."  This  shows  that  they  nn* 
derstood  that  the  dream  had  gone  from 
him,  and  that  they  eonld  not  be  expeottd 
to  interpret  its  meaning  until  they  wero 
apprised  what  it  was.  (6.)  It  is  noA 
necessary  to  suppose  that  the  king  ro^ 
tained  the  memory  of  the  dream  himseU^ 
aad  that  ho  meant  »ero^  to  tiy  UMmi 
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mma  me;  if  je  wUI  not  Biaka 
known  unto  me  the  dream,  with 
the  interpretation  thereof,  ye  shall 


that  is,  that  he  told  them  a  deliborate 
falsehood,  fai  order  to  put  their  ability  to 
the  test,  l^ebuchadnezzax  was  a  cruel 
and  severe  monarch,  and  such  a  thing 
would  not  have  been  entirely  inconsistent 
with  his  character;  bat  we  shonld  not 
aeedlMsly  charge  cruelty  and  tyranny  on 
any  man,  nor  shonld  we  do  it  unless  the 
evidence  is  so  clear  that  we  cannot  avoid 
it.  Besides,  that  such  a  test  should  be 
proposed,  is  in  the  highest  degree  impro- 
bable. There  was  no  need  of  it;  and  it 
was  contrary  to  the  established  belief  in 
■Qch  matters.  These  men  were  retained 
at  ceurt,  among  other  reasons,  for  the 
rery  purpose  of  expbuning  the  prognos- 
tics of  the  future.  There  was  confidence 
In  them ;  and  they  were  retained  heeaitte 
there  was  confidence  in  them.  It  does 
not  appear  that  the  Babylonian  monarch 
had  had  any  reason  to  distrust  their 
ability  as  to  what  Uiey  professed;  and 
why  should  he,  therefore,  on  this  occasion 
resolve  to  pat  them  to  so  unusual,  and 
obviously  so  afloat  a  trial?  For  these 
reasons,  it  seems  deav  to  me  that  our 
common  version  has  given  the  correct 
tense  of  this  passage^  and  that  the  meaning 
is,  that  the  dream  had  aotnally  so  fkr 
departed  firom  him  thai  he  could  not  re- 
peat it,  though  he  retained  such  an  im- 
pression of  its  portentous  nature,  and  of 
its  appalling  outline,  as  to  fill  his  mind 
with  alarm.  As  to  the  objection  derived 
ttom  this  view  of  the  passage  by  Bertholdt 
to  the  antbentieity  of  this  chapter,  that  it 
is  wholly  ifflpTobiU>le  that  any  man  would 
be  so  nnieasonable  as  to  doom  others  to 
punishment  because  they  could  not  recall 
ait  diean,  since  it  entered  not  into  their 
profession  to  be  able  to  do  it  ^Conun.  L  p. 
p.  192),  it  may  be  remarked,  U>at  the  cha- 
lacter  of  Kebuchadnessar  was  such  as  to 
■aka  what  ia  slated  here  by  Daniel  by  no 
means  improbable.  Thus  it  is  said  re- 
specting him  (2  Kings  xzv.  7),  "  And  they 
slew  the  sons  of  Zedekiah  be/ore  hit  ejftff^ 
and  put  out  the  eyes  of  Zedekiah,  and 
bound  him  with  fetters  of  brass,  and 
carried  him  to  Babylon."  Comp.  2  Kings 
XXV.  18-21 ;  Jer.  xxxiz.  5,  teq.  lit  9-11. 
Bee  also  Ban.  iv.  17,  where  he  is  called 
''the  basest  of  men."  Comp.  Hengsten- 
bng,  Die  Anthentie  ^b  Daniel,  pp.  79-Sl. 
antldao>^ettiea,aea  Xatg»  tethaehap* 
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ter,  §  1,  L  %^  tf*  toill  not  snake  knowm 
unto  me  the  dream,  with  the  interpretation 
thereof.  Whatever  may  be  thought  as  to 
the  question  whether  he  had  aotaally  for- 
gotten the  dream,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
5iat  he  demanded  that  they  should  state 
what  it  was,  and  then  explain  it.  This 
demand  was  probably  as  unusual  as  it 
was  in  one  sense  unreasonable,  since  it 
did  not  fall  fisirly  within  their  profession. 
Tet  it  was  not  unreasonable  in  this  sensc^ 
that  if  they  really  had  communication 
with  the  gods,  and  were  qualified  to  ez- 
phiin  future  events,  it  might  be  sup- 
posed that  they  would  be  enabled  to 
recall  ^biB  forgotten  dream.  If  the  gods 
gave  them  power  to  explain  what  was  to 
com«,  they  could  as  easily  enable  them  to 
recall  the  paeL  f  Ye  ehall  be  cut  in 
pieeee,  Marg.  made.  The  Ohaldee  is, 
*  Ye  shall  be  made  into  pieces ;'  referring 
to  a  mode  of  punishment  that  was  com- 
mon to  many  ancient  nations.  Oomp. 
1  Sam.  XV.  33 :  "  And  Samuel  hewed  Agag 
in  pieces  before  the  Lord  in  Qilgal." 
Thus  Orpheus  is  said  to  have  been  torn 
in  pieces  by  the  Thracian  women;  and 
Beseus  was  cut  in  pieces  by  order  of 
Alexander  the  Qreat  f  And  your  Aovses 
ehall  he  made  a  dun^hUL  Comp.  2  Kings 
X.  27.  This  is  an  expression  denoting 
that  their  houses,  instead  of  being  ele- 
gant, or  comfortable  mansions,  should  be 
devoted  to  the  vilest  of  uses,  and  sub- 
jected to  all  kinds  of  dishonour  and  de- 
filement The  language  here  used  is  in 
accordance  with  that  which  is  commonly 
employed  by  Orientals.  They  imprecate 
all  sorts  of  indignitiee  and  abomtnatioai 
on  the  objects  of  their  disHke,  and  it  is 
not  uncommon  for  them  to  smear  over 
with  filth  what  is  the  object  of  their  oon- 
tevpt  or  abhorrenee.  Thus  when  the 
caliph  Omar  took  Jerusalem,  at  the  head 
of  ue  Saracen  army,  after  ravaging  the 
greater  part  of  the  city,  he  caused  daag 
to  be  spread  over  the  rite  of  the  sancto- 
ary,  in  token  of  the  aUiorrence  of  all 
Mnsselmans,  and  of  its  being  hencefbrtfa 
regarded  as  the  reftise  and  offsconrlng  of 
all  things.  Prof.  Bu»h,  The  Greek  ren- 
ders this,  ''And  your  hoases  shall  be 
phmdered,-"  Ac  Vulgate,  "  And  your 
houses  shall  be  confiscated."  But  thesa 
fwdertefli  are  Mlbely  atUtmy.    Xhia 
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4  Biit«tf  jedwwtiMdNUi,«iid 
the  interpretation  thereof,  ye  ihall 
veeeive  oi  me  gifts  aad  ^  rewards 
MMi  ffreat  honour:  therefore  show 
me  the  dream,  and  the  interpreta- 
tion thereof. 

7  They  answered  again  and  sud, 

>  a  5. 10.  b  Ott/ee;  T«r.48,  ©.6.17. 

may  seem  to  be  a  hanh  piuu«hment  wbiob 
was  threatened,  and  some  may,  perhm, 
be  disposed  to  say  that  it  is  improbable 
that  a  monarch  would  allow  himself  to 
use  snob  intemperate  language,  and  to 
make  ose  of  so  severe  a  threatening^ 
especially  when  the  magioians  had  as  yet 
shown  no  inability  to  interpret  the  dream, 
and  had  given  no  reasons  to  apprehend 
that  they  would  be  unable  to  do  it  Bat 
we  are  to  remember,  (1.)  the  orael  and 
arbitrary  character  of  the  king  (see  the 
references  above) ;  ^2.)  the  nature  of  an 
Oriental  despotism,  in  which  a  monarch 
is  aocofitomed  to  require  all  his  commands 
to  be  obeyed,  and  his  wishes  gratified 
promptly,  on  pain  of  death ;  ^3.)  the  fact 
that  bis  mind  was  greatly  excited  by  the 
dream ;  and  (4.)  that  he  was  certain  that 
something  portentous  to  his  kingdom  had 
been  prefigured  by  the  dream,  and  that 
this  was  a  caae  in  which  all  the  force  of 
threatening,  and  all  the  prospect  of 
splendid  reward,  should  be  used,  that  they 
■light  be  induced  to  tax  their  powers  to 
the  utmost,  and  allay  the  tumults  of  his 
mind« 

0.  But  if  v«  tJum  the  dream.  If  yon 
show  what  the  dream  was.  ^  And  the 
imterpretatitm  thereof.  What  it  signifies. 
That  is,  they  were  so  to  state  the  dream 
that  Nebttchadnessar  would  recognise  it; 
and  they  were  to  give  such  an  explana- 
tion of  M  as  would  commend  itself  to  his 
mind  as  ihe  true  one.  On  this  last  point 
he  would  doubtless  rely  much  on  their 
•  tupposed  wisdom  in  performing  this  duty, 
but  it  would  seem  dear,  also,  that  it  was 
aeeessary  that  the  interpretation  shouM 
be  seen  to  be  a/a»r  interpretation,  or  such 
m  weald  be/a»Wy  implied  in  the  dream. 
Thus,  when  Daniel  made  known  the  in- 
tstprotation,  he  saw  at  once  that  it  met  all 
the  fctttores  of  the  dream,  and  he  admitted 
It  to  be  correct  So  also  when  Daniel  ex- 
|Aained  the  hand-writing  on  the  wall  to 
SeUhanar,  he  admitted  the  Justness  of 
k,  and  loaded  him  with  honours.  Daniel 
V»  ».    8o  mhm  JoMph  exphOMd  the 


Lflft  the  king  teU  Ms  servMiis  ti* 
dream,  and  we  will  show  the  iitto 
pretation  of  it. 

8  The  king  answered  and  said,  I 
know  of  certainty  that  ye  wonM 
c  ^n  the  time,  because  ye  eee  tfaa 
thmg  it  gone  firom  me. 
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dreams  of  Pharaoh,  he  at  onee  saw  the 
appropriateness  of  the  explanatioii,  and 
admitted  it  to  be  eoneet  (Oen  zIL  89-4S), 
and  so  in  the  caae  above  referred  to  (Kolee 
oik  ver.  3),  of  As^yages  respectSag  the 
dreams  of  his  daughter  (Herodo.  1,  evtf. 
eviiL),  he  at  once  saw  that  the  interpreta- 
tion  of  the  dreams  proposed  by  the  Umffi. 
aeeorded  with  the  dreams,  and  took  hte 
measures  aooordingly.  f  Te  ehaU  recevm 
ofmegifte,  amd  rewmrda,  emd  great  homomr, 
Ditendhig  to  appeal  to  their  highest  bopei 
to  induce  them,  if  possible,  to  diseloee  the 
meaning  of  the  d^sam.  He  specifies  ne 
particular  rewards,  but  makes  the  promise 
general,  and  the  evident  meaning  is,  that» 
in  such  a  case,  he  would  bestow  what  it  be- 
came a  monarch  like  him  to  give.  That 
the  usual  rewards  in  such  a  case  were  such 
as  were  adapted  to  stimulate  to  the  most 
vigorous  exertions  of  their  powers,  msj 
be  seen  from  the  honour  which  he  con- 
ferred on  Daniel  when  he  made  known 
the  dream  f  ver.  48),  and  from .  the  re- 
wajrds  which  Belshaaxar  conferred  ea 
Daniel  for  making  known  the  interpreta- 
tion of  the  writing  on  the  wall  ( ch.  r.  29) : 
**  Then  commanded  Belshaxxar,  and  they 
dothed  Daniel  with  scarlet,  and  pot  a 
chain  of  gold  about  his  neck,  and  made  a 
proclamation  concerning  him,  that  he 
should  be  the  third  ruler  iu  the  kingdom.* 
Comp.  Esther  v.  11.  vi.  7-9. 

7.  Tkey  anewered  again  and  eaid,  LH 
the  king  tell  hie  eervante  the  dream,  and 
we  will  ehow  the  interprettUum  of  it. 
Certainly  not  an  unreasonable  request  in 
any  circumstances,  and  especially  in 
theirs.  They  did  not  profess,  evidently, 
to  be  able  to  recall  a  dream  that  was  for- 
gotten, but  the  extent  of  their  profession 
on  this  subject  appears  to  have  been,  that 
they  were  able  to  explain  what  was  eom* 
monly  regarded  as  a  prognostic  of  a  fViture 
event 

8.  The  king  anewered  and  eaid,  1 
know  of  certaintg  that  ye  would  gain 
ifteluM.   Marg.iHiqf.   The  Ohaldee  won^ 
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9  B«l  if  je  irill  BOt  sake  known 
m^  me  the  dream,  there  i»  Mone 


deereelMrTeii;  for  ye  Imve  piepiPed 
lying  nnd  oormpt  words  to  sjpetJk 


Pm  (from  m  ),  «•«»  to  get  for  one's 
••U;bn7igftu>yPi^oe«re.  Greek,  i(ayvprf^m 
m.^*tkmtye  redsem  tune;  and  ao  the  Vol- 
gate — qwd  tempM  rtdimitU,  The  idea 
is,  that  they  aaw  that  they  ooold  not  com- 
ply with  hia  requisition,  and  that  their 
•■king  him  (rer.  7)  to  state  the  dream 
was  only  a  pretext  for  delay,  in  the  hope 
that  in  the  interral  some  devioe  might  be 
hit  on  by  Uiem  to  appease  him,  or  to 
»?ert  his  threatened  indignation.  It  would 
be  natoral  to  suppose  that  they  might 
hope  that  on  reflection  he  would  beoome 
more  calm,  and  that,  although  they 
might  not  be  able  to  recall  the  dream  and 
explain  it,  ye%  it  would  be  seen  to  be  un- 
reasonable to  expect  or  demand  it*  The 
Jting  seems  to  have  supposed  that  some 
such  thoughts  were  passing  through  their 
mtods,  and  he  charges  on  tiiem  such  a 
project.  The  argument  of  the  king  seems 
to  have  been  something  like  Uiis :  '  They 
who  can  explain  a  dream  correctly,  can  as 
well  tell  what  it  is  as  what  its  interpreta- 
tion is,  for  the  one  is  as  much  the  result 
<f  divine  influence  as  the  oUier;  and  if 
men  can  hope  for  divine  help  in  the  one 
ease  why  not  in  the  other  ?  As  you  can- 
not, therefore,  recall  the  dream,  it  is 
plain  that  you  cannot  interpret  ity  and 
your  only  object  in  demanding  to  know 
It,  is  that  you  may  ward  off  as  long  as 
possible  the  execution  of  the  threatened 
aentenoe,  and»  if  practicable,  escape  it 
altogether/  It  is  not  improbable  that 
what  they  said  was  more  than  the  simple 
request  recorded  in  ver.  7.  They  would 
niUurally  enlarge  on  it,  by  attempting  to 
show  how  unreasonable  was  the  demand 
of  the  king  in  the  case,  and  their  arsu- 
ments  would  give  a  £ur  pretex  for  what 
he  here  charges  on  them.  \  Because  ye 
4,9,9  the  thing  it  gone  from  me.  According 
to  the  interpretation  proposed  in  ver.  5, 
the  dream.  The  meaning  is,  *You  see 
that  I  have  forgotten  it.  I  have  made  a 
positive  statement  on  that  point  There 
ean  be  no  hope,  therefore,  that  it  can  be 
rocalled,  and  it  is  clear  that  your  only 
object  muet  be  to  gain  time.  Nothing  can 
be  gained  by  delay,  and  the  matter  may 
therefore  be  determined  at  once,  and  your 
eonduot  be  oonstmed  as  a  confession  that 
you  cannot  perform  what  is  required,  and 
the  santeaoe  proceed  without  dali^.'  Thk 


makes  better  sense,  it  seems  to  me>  than 
to  suppose  that  he  means  that  a  sentenoe 
had  gone  forth  from  him  thai  if  thej 
could  not  recall  and  interpret  it  they 
should  be  put  to  death. 

9.  But  if  ye  will  not  make  known  the 
dreantf  there  is  but  one  decree  for  yon. 
That  is,  yon  shall  share  the  same  fiite. 
Ton  shall  all  be  cut  to  pieces,  and  your 
houses  redueed  to  ruin.  rer.  5.  There 
shall  be  no  flavour  shown  to  any  class  of 
you,  or  to  any  individual  among  you.  It 
seems  to  have  been  supposed  that  the 
responsiUlity  rested  on  them  individwdly 
as  well  as  eolleetively,  and  that  it  would 
be  right  to  hold  each  and  every  one  of 
them  bound  to  explain  the  matter.  As 
no  difference  of  obligation  was  recognised, 
there  would  be  no  difference  of  criminality. 
It  should  be  said,  however,  that  there  is 
a  difference  of  interpretation  here.  Gese- 
nius,  and  some  others,  render  the  wor^ 
translated  decree — ni — counsel, plan,  pur 
poee,  and  suppose  that  it  means,  *  this  only 
is  your  counsel,  or  plan ;'  that  is,  to  pre- 
pare lying  words,  and  to  gain  time.  So 
Prof.  Stuart  renders  the  verse,  <'  If  ye  will 
not  make  known  to  me  the  dream,  one 
thing  is  your  purpose,  both  a  flUse  and 
deceitful  word  nave  ye  agreed  to  utter 
before  me,  until  the  time  shall  h»ve 
changed;  therefore  tell  me  the  dream, 
and  then  I  shall  know  that  you  can  thorn 
me  the  interpretation  thereof."  The 
original  word,  however,  is  most  com- 
monly used  in  the  sense  of  law  or  decree* 
See  Deut  xxxiiL  2;  Es.  L  8,  18, 15, 19, 
ii.  8,  ilL  8,  14,  15,  iv.  8,  8, 11, 16,  viiL  18, 
li,  17,  ix.  1,  13,  14,  and  there  seems  t$ 
bo  no  necessity  for  departing  fh>m  the 
common  translation.  It  contains  a  sensa 
according  to  the  truth  in  the  case,  and  ia 
in  accordance  with  the  Greek,  Latin,  and 
Syriac  versions,  f  For  ye  have  prepared 
fying  and  corrupt  worde  to  epeak  b^ffort 
me.  That  is, '  You  have  done  this  in  asking 
me  to  state  the  dream  (vs.  4,  7),  and  in 
the  demand  that  the  dream  should  be 
made  known  to  you,  in  order  that  yon* 
may  interpret  it.  I  shall  know  by  your 
inability  to  recall  the  dream  that  you  buva 
been  acting  a  false  and  deceitful  part,  and 
that  your  pretensions  were  all  false.  Your 
wish,  therefdnre,  to  have  me  state  th» 
dream  will  be  shawn  to  ba  »  mere  pre* 
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bdore  me,  till  the  tim«  be  obaaged : 
tberefore  tell  me  the  dream,  and 
I  a  shall  know  that  ye  can  show  me 
the  interpretation  thereof. 

10  If  The  Chaldeans  answered  be- 
fore the  king,  and  said,  There  is  not 
a  man  upon  the  earth  Uiat  can  show 
the  king's  matter :  therefore  there  is 
•  u.  41. 28. 


tenoe,  ao  artifiee  for  dday,  that  yon  might 
put  off  the  ezeoQtioii  of  the  Motence  with 
the  hope  of  eaoapiog  altogether.'  ^  Till 
tkt  time  be  ekanged.  That  is,  till  a  new 
State  of  things  shall  ooenr ;  either  until  his 
purpose  might  change,  and  his  anger 
■hoold  subside,  or  till  there  should  be  a 
ehange  of  goremment  It  was  natural 
for  such  thoughts  to  pass  through  the 
mind  of  the  king,  since  as  matters  could 
be  no  toone  for  them  if  the  -subject  was 
delayed,  there  was  a  possibility  that  they 
might  be  better — for  any  ehange  would 
be  likely  to  be  an  advantage.  There 
docs  not  appear  to  hare  been  any  great 
confidence  or  affootion  on  either  side. 
The  king  suspected  that  they  were  in- 
fluenced by  bad  motives,  and  they  cer- 
tainly had  no  strong  reasons  for  attach- 
ment to  htm.  Comp.  Notes  on  ver.  21, 
and  eh.  viL  25. 

10.  The  Ohaldeane  tmeteered  be/ore  the 
Mn^,  and  mid.  Perhaps  the  Chaldeane 
answered  because  they  were  the  highest 
in  favour,  and  were  those  in  whom  most 
•onfldenoe  was  usually  reposed  in  such 
matters.  See  Notes  on  ver  2.  On  such 
an  occasion  those  would  be  likely  to  be 

St  forward  to  announce  their  inability  to 
this,  who  would  be  supposed  to  be  able 
to  inteipret  the  dream,  if  any  could,  and  on 
whom  most  relianee  was  usually  placed. 
^  Th^ire  ie  twt  a  man  upon  the  earth 
that  eon  thow  the  king'e  maUer,  Chald. 
••C*^?!"  ^ — '  *tpon  the  dry  ground.*  Comp. 
Gen.  L  10.  The  meaning  is,  that  the 
thing  was  utterly  beyond  the  power  of  man. 
It  was  what  none  who  practised  the  arts 
of  divining  laid  claim  to.  They  doubt- 
less supposed  that  as  great  proficients  in 
that  art  as  the  world  could  produce  mig^t 
be  found  among  the  wise  men  assembled 
at  tht  court  of  Babylon,  and  if  they  failed 
they  inferred  that  all  others  would  Aul. 
This  was,  therefore,  a  decided  confession 
ef  their  inabili^  in  the  matter,  but  they 
saaat  to  break  the  fone  of  that  mortuy- 


no  kinff,  lord,  nor  nder,  ikcU  asked 
such  tnings  at  any  magician,  or 
astrologer,  or  Chaldean. 

11  And  itie  tk  rare  thing  that  the 
king  requiretb,  and  there  is  noD« 
other  that  can  show  it  before  the 
king,  except  ^  the  eods,  whose  dwel- 
ling ^  is  not  with  &8h. 
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ing  confession,  and  perhaps  to  appease 
the  wrath  of  the  king,  by  affirming  that 
the  thing  was  wholly  beyond  the  human 
powers,  and  that  no  one  could  be  expect* 
ed  to  do  what  was  demanded.  %  Tier^- 
/ore  there  is  no  king,  lord,  nor  mier. 
No  one  has  ever  made  a  similar  demand. 
The  matter  is  so  clear,  the  inoompe- 
tency  of  man  to  make  such  a  diitclosure 
is  so  manifest,  that  no  potentate  of  any 
rank  ever  made  such  a  request.  They 
designed,  undoubtedly,  to  convince  the 
king  that  the  request  was  so  unreaaonable 
that  he  would  not  insist  on  it  They 
were  urgent,  for  their  life  depended  on  i^ 
and  they  apprehended  that  &ey  had  jus- 
tice on  their  side. 

11.  And  it  is  a  rare  thing  that  the  king 
requireth,  Chald.  n^^?2 — ^meaning  cAotci^ 
vatttabUf  eoetly  /  then  heavy,  hard,  dijfi- 
euU,  6r.  ffep^.  Vulg.  grame — heeny, 
weighty.  The  idea  is  not  so  much  that 
the  thing  demanded  by  the  king  was  wi- 
eommon  or  rarefy  ma(U — ^though  that  was 
true,  as  that  it  was  so  difficult  as  to  be 
beyond  the  human  powers.  They  would 
not  have  been  likely  on  such  an  oceasioa 
to  say  that  the  requirement  was  abso- 
lutely unjust  or  unreasonable.  The  term 
which  they  used  was  respectAil,  and  yet 
it  implied  that  no  man  could  have  any 
hope  of  solving  the  question  as  it  was 
proposed  by  him.  ^  And  there  ie  nomt 
other  that  eon  ehow  it  he/ore  the  king  c9e> 
c«pi  the  gode,  vhoee  dwelling  ie  not  widk 
jfeeh.  This  was  clearly  true  that  a  matter 
of  that  kind  oould  not  be  disclosed  ex- 
cept by  divine  assistance.  It  would  seem 
from  this  that  these  persons  did  not  claim 
to  be  inspired,  or  to  have  communication 
with  the  gods ;  or,  at  least,  that  they  did 
not  daim  to  be  Insj^red  1^  the  supreme 
Qod,  but  that  they  relied  on  their  own 
natural  sagacity,  and  their  careAiI  and 
long  study  of  the  meaning  of  those  oo> 
ourencet  which  prefigured  ftiturt  eventa 
and  peshaps  oa  the  myslfo  arts  derlTti 
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12  For  this  cause  the  king 
angry  aiid  very  furious,  ana 
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was 
oom- 


fh>m  their  acqnaintanoe  with  science  as 
then  understood.  The  word  godt  here — 
|%n^M  —  Elahin  [the  some  as  the  Heb. 
JBlokim],  is  in  the  plural  number,  but 
might  be  applied  to  the  true  God,  as  the 
Hebrew  Blohim  often  is.  It  is  by  no 
means  oertain  that  they  meant  to  use  this 
in  the  plural,  or  to  say  that  it  was  an  ad- 
mitted truth  that  the  gods  worshipped  in 
Babylon  did  not  dwell  with  men.  It  was, 
undoubtedly,  the  common  opinion  that 
tiiey  did;  that  the  temples  were  their 
abode;  and  that  they  frequently  appeared 
among  men,  oad  took  part  in  human 
affiUrs.  But  it  was  a  very  early  opinion 
that  the  Supreme  God  was  withdrawn  from 
human  a&irs,  and  had  committed  the 
government  of  the  world  to  intermediate 
beings — itUemuncii  —  demons,  or  aeons : 
beings  of  power  far  superior  to  that  of 
men,  who  constantly  mingled  in  human 
affiurs.  Their  power,  however,  though 
greats  was  limited ;  and  may  not  the  Chal- 
deans here  by  the  word  V^f*Vi — Elahin — 
have  meant  to  refer  to  the  Supreme  God, 
and  to  say  that  thU  was  a  case  which 
pertained  to  Um  alone ;  that  no  inferior 
divinity  could  be  competent  to  do  such  a 
thing  aa  he  demanded ;  and  that  as  the 
Supreme  God  did  noi  dwell  among  men 
it  was  hopeless  to  attempt  to  explain  the 
matter  ?  Thus  understood  the  result  will 
convey  a  higher  truth,  and  will  show 
more  impressively  Uie  honour  put  on 
DaaieL  The  phrase,  whoae  dwelling  is 
mot  with  flesh,  means  with  men — in  human 
hodiee.  On  the  supposition  that  Uiis  refers 
to  the  Supreme  God,  this  undoubtedly 
aooords  with  the  prevailing  sentiment  of 
those  tima^  that  however  often  the  infe- 
rior divinities  might  appear  to  men,  and 
assume  human  forms,  yet  the  Supreme 
God  was  far  removed,  and  never  thus 
took  up  his  abode  on  the  earth.  They 
could  hope,  therefore,  for  no  communica- 
tion from  Him  who  alone  would  be  com- 
petent to  the  solution  of  suoh  a  secret  as 
this.  This  maybe  regarded,  therefore,  as 
a  frank  confession  of  their  entire  failure 
in  the  matter  under  consideration.  They 
acknowledged  that  they  themselves  were 
not  competent  to  the  solution  of  the 
(raestion,  and  they  expressed  the  opinion 
that  the  abib'ty  to  do  it  could  not  be  ob- 
it 


manded  to  destroy  ^  all  the  wise  i 
of  Babylon. 
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tained  from  the  help  which  the  inferior 
gods  rendered  to  men,  and  that  it  wqs 
hopeless  to  expect  the  Supreme  God — hx 
withdrawn  from  human  afiairf-<-to  inter- 
pose. It  was  a  public  acknowledgment 
that  their  art  failed  on  a  most  important 
trial,  and  thus  the  way  was  prepared  to 
show  that  Daniel,  under  the  teaching  of 
the  true  God,  was  able  to  accomplish  what 
was  wholly  beyond  all  human  power. 
The  trial  had  been  fairly  mad^  The 
wisest  men  of  the  Chaldean  reaUn  had 
been  applied  to.  They  on  whom  relianeo 
had  been  placed  in  such  emergencies; 
they  who  professed  to  be  able  to  explain 
the  prognostics  of  future  events ;  they  who 
hod  been  assembled  at  the  most  import- 
ant and  magnificent  oourt  of  the  world— 
the  very  centre  of  Pagan  power;  they 
who  had  devoted  their  Uvea  to  investiga- 
tions of  this  nature,  and  who  might  be 
supposed  to  be  competent  to  such  a  work, 
if  any  on  earth  could,  now  openly  ac- 
knowledged that  their  art  failed  them,  and 
expressed  the  conviction  that  there  was  no 
resource  in  the  case. 

12.  For  this  cauee  the  king  w<u  angry. 
Because  they  failed  in  explaining  the 
subject  which  had  been  referred  to  them. 
It  is  true  that  his  anger  was  ux^ust;  for 
their  profession  did  not  imply  that  they 
would  undertake  to  explain  what  he  de- 
manded, but  his  wrath  was  not  unnatund. 
His  mind  was  alarmed,  and  he  was 
troubled.  He  believed  that  what  be  had 
seen  in  his  dream  foreboded  some  im- 
portant events,  and,  as  an  arbikvry  sove- 
reign, unaccustomed  to  restrain  his  anger, 
or  to  inquire  into  the  exact  jusUoe  of  mat- 
ters which  excited  his  indignation,  it  was 
not  unnatural  that  he  should  resolve  to 
wreak  his  vengeance  «n  all  who  made  any 
pretensions  to  the  arts  of  divining,  f  And 
very  furious.  Wrought  up  to  the  highest 
degree  of  passion.  ChaL  *  Much  enraged. 
It  was  not  a  calm  and  settled  purpose 
to  execute  his  threat,  but  a  purpose  at- 
tended with  a  high  degree  of  excitement. 
f  And  command^  to  destroy  qll  the  toiee 
men  of  Babylon,  That  is,  all  ^ho  made 
pretensions  to  this  k^n^  of  wisdom ;  al] 
who  ciMne  nnd#r  the  weP-known  denomi- 
nation of  wiee  men,  or  eages.  He  had 
called  that  class  before  him  (ver.  2) ;  he 
had  demanded  of  them  an  explanation  of 
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18  And  the  decree  went  forth 
that  the  wise  men  should  be  slain  ; 
and  they  sought  Daniel  and  his  fel* 
lows  to  De  slain. 

^  Returned, 


his  dream ;  he  had  been  assured  by  the 
leading  men  among  them,  the  Chaldeans 
(vs.  10, 11),  that  they  could  not  recall  his 
dream,  and,  as  he  supposed  that  all  who 
could  be  relied  on  in  such  a  case  had 
£uled,  he  resolved  to  cut  them  off  as  im- 
postors. Where  Daniel  was  at  this  time  is 
not  known.  It  would  seem,  however, 
that^  fVom  some  reason,  he  had  not  been 
summoned  before  the  king  with  the  others, 

Erobably  because,  although  he  had  shown 
imself  to  be  eminently  endowed  with 
wisdom  (oh.  i.  20),  he  had  not  yet  made 
any  pretensions  to  this  kind  of  knowledge, 
and  was  not  numbered  with  the  Magi,  or 
Chaldeans.  When,  however,  the  decree 
wont  forth  that  all  the  *wise  men  of 
Babylon '  should  be  slain,  the  exhibition 
of  wisdom  and  knowledge  made  by  him 
(ch.  L  18-20)  was  recollected,  and  the 
executioners  of  the  sentence  supposed  that 
he  and  his  companions  were  included  in 
the  general  instructions.  Whether  the 
word  BixhyUm  here  relates  to  the  city  of 
Babylon,  or  to  the  whole  realm,  there  is 
no  certain  way  of  determining.  Consider- 
ing, however,  the  character  of  Oriental 
despotisms,  and  the  cruelty  to  which  ab- 
solute sovereigns  have  usually  been  trans- 
ported in  their  passion,  there  would  be  no 
unprobi^ili^  in  supposing  that^the  com- 
mand included  the  whole  realmfthough  it 
is  probable  that  most  of  this  class  would 
be  found  in  the  capital. 

13.  And  the  decree  went  forth  that  the 
wiet  men  ehould  he  elain.  The  original 
here  will  bear  a  somewhat  different  trans- 
lation, meaning  'the  decree  went  forth 
and  the  wise  men  were  slain ;'  that  is,  the 
ei^ecution  of  the  sentence  was  actually 
commenood.  So  the  Vulg.  Et  egreeed 
eentenHdt  tapientee  interjiciebantur.  Bo  also 
the  Greek  version,  Kai  el  00^  dircirriyMrro 
— '  and  the  wise  men  were  slain.'  This 
seems  to  me  to  be  the  more  nrobable  in- 
terpretauon,  and  better  to  suit  the  con- 
neo^on.  Then  it  would  mean  that  thoy 
had  actnally  begun  to  execute  the  decree, 
and  that  in  the  prosecution  of  their  bloody 
work  they  sought  out  Daniel  and  his  oom- 
panions,  and  that  by  his  influence  with 
ilrioch,  the  execution  of  the  sentence  was 
tnrested.    f  And  they  iought  Daniel  and 


14  T  Then  Daniel »  answered  wUk 
counsel  and  wisdom  to  Arioch  Uie 
b  captain  of  the  king's  guard,  which 

b  Ch^fqf  the  eaoeeuJtionert,  or  daiightrr  tm, 
or  chi^manhtd;  Ge.  37. 36;  Je  52. 12, 14. 


hie  felUme  to  be  efuin.  His  tiiree  com- 
panions (ch.  i.  6),  who  probably  had  not 
been  among  those  who  were  summoned  to 
court  to  explain  the  matter.  Had  they 
been  consulted  at  first  the  issuing  of  the 
decree  would  have  been  preventeMi,  boi  is 
seems  to  have  been  the  design  of  Provi* 
dence  to  give  the  fairest  trial  of  the  abilitj 
of  these  sages,  and  to  allow  matters  to 
come  to  a  crisis,  in  order  to  show  tha4 
what  was  done  was  wholly  beyond  hnmaa 
power. 

14.  Then  Daniel  anetoered,  Bfarg.  r«- 
t%$med.  The  original  literally  is,  'ra- 
turned  counsel  and  wisdom,'  meaning 
that  he  returned  an  answer  which  was 
replete  with  wisdom.  It  would  seem  pro- 
bable that  Arioch  had  communicated  to 
Daniel  the  decree  of  the  king,  and  ba4 
stated  to  him  that  he  was  involved  in  thad 
decree,  and  must  prepare  to  die.  f  Oomm^ 
eel  and  %oie€tom.  That  is,  wiee  eotmmL 
He  evinoed  great  pmdenee  and  discretion 
in  what  he  said.  He  made  such  a  sug- 
gestion to  Arioch  as,  if  acted  on,  would 
stay  the  execution  of  the  sentence  against 
all  the  wise  men,  and  would  secure  the 
object  which  the  king  had  in  view.  What 
was  the  exact  nature  of  this  answer  is 
not  mentioned.  It  is  probable,  however, 
that  it  was  that  he  might  be  enabled  to 
disclose  the  dream,  and  that  he  made  this 
so  plausible  to  Arioch,  that  he  was  dis- 
posed to  allow  him  to  make  the  triaL  It 
is  evident  that  Arioch  would  not  have 
consented  to  arrest  the  execution  of  the 
sentence,  unless  it  had  appeared  to  him 
to  be  in  the  highest  degree  probable  that 
he  would  be  able  to  relieve  the  anxiety 
of  the  king.  Knowing  that  the  niaiM  oh* 
Ject  of  the  king  was  to  obtain  the  inter- 
pretation of  his  dream,  and  seeing  that 
this  object  was  not  any  the  more  likely  to 
be  secured  by  the  execution  of  this  stem 
decree,  and  knowing  the  high  favour  with 
which  Daniel  had  l^en  received  at  court 
(ch.  i.  19-21),  he  seems  to  have  been 
wUling  to  assume  some  measure  of  re- 
sponsibility, and  to  allow  Daniel  to  make 
his  own  representation  to  the  king,  f  To 
Arioch,  the  captain  of  the  king**  guard, 
Marg.  *  chief  of  the  executioneret  e^ 
9laughter-vnm\,  or  chief  marehaL*    Greeks 
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was  gone  forth  to  slay  the  wise 
men  or  Babylon : 

15  He    answered    and    said    to 
Arioch  the  king's  captain,  Why  is 


h^^ayttfibi  t8v  0aci\iiat — chief  cook  of  the 
king.  The  Vulgate  renders  this,  'Then 
Daniel  inquired  respecting  the  law  and 
the  sentence  of  Ariooh,  the  commander 
of  the  royal  army.'  The  Chaldee  word 
rendered  guard,  is  ^npQ.  It  is  dorlred 
flromn^p — tdbakh,  to  slanghter;  to  kill 
animals ;  and  then  to  kill  or  slay  men.  The 
noun  then  means  a  slaughterer  or  slayer; 
a  cook ;  an  executioner,  or  one  who  kills 
men  at  the  will  of  a  sovereign,  or  by  due 
sentence  of  law.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  word  here  refers  to  Arioch  as  sent 
out  to  execute  this  sentence ;  yet  we  are 
not  to  regard  him  as  a  mere  executioner, 
or  as  we  would  a  hangman,  for  undoubt- 
edly the  king  would  entrust  this  sentence 
tu  one  who  was  of  respectable,  if  not  of 
high  rank.  It  is  probable  that  one  of  the 
prmcipal  officers  of  his  body-guard  would 
be  entrusted  with  the  execution  of  such  a 
sentence.  In  1  Sam.  rilL  13,  the  word  is 
rendered  cooks.  It  does  not  elsewhere 
occur.  That  he  was  not  a  mere  execu- 
tbner,  is  apparent  from  the  title  given 
him  in  the  next  verso,  where  he  is  called 
*  the  king's  captain,*  f  Which  woe  gone 
forth  to  elay,  Ac  He  had  gone  to  exe- 
cute the  decree,  and  its  execution  had 
already  commenced. 

15.  He  anewered  and  eaid  to  Arioch,  the 
king'9  captain.  The  word  captain — a  dif- 
ferent word  from  that  which  occurs  in  vor. 
14 — Mp»W — denotes  one  who  has  rule  or 
dominion ;  one  who  is  powerful  or  mighty ; 
and  it  would  be  applied  only  to  one  who 
sustained  a  post  of  honour  and  respon- 
sibility. See^the  use  of  the  word  ^^f  as 
meaning  to  rule,  in  Neh.  v.  15  ;  Eccl.  ii. 
19,  vL  2,  viiL  9 ;  Est  ix.  1 ;  Pa.  cxix.  133. 
The  word  here  used  is  the  same  which 
occurs  in  ver.  10,  where  it  is  rendered 
ruler.  It  doubtless  denotes  here  an  officer 
•f  rank,  and  designates  one  of  more 
honourable  employment  than  would  be 
denoted  by  the  word  executioner.  It 
should  be  said  on  these  verses  (14,  15), 
however,  that  the  office  of  executioner  in 
tho  East  was  by  no  means  regarded  as  a 
dishonourable  offioe.  It  was  entrusted  to 
those  high  in  rank,  and  even  nobles  con- 
ndered  it  an  honour,  and  often  boasted 


the  decree  so  hasty  from  the  kingt 
Then 'Arioch  made  the  thing  known 
to  Daniel. 

16  Then  Daniel  went  in,  and  do- 


of  it  as  such,  that  among  their  ancestors 
there  were  those  who  had  in  this  way 
been  entrusted  with  executing  tiie  com- 
mands of  their  sovereign.  Hanway  and 
Abdul-Kerim  both  say  that  this  office 
conferred  honour  ana  rank.  Toume« 
fort  says,  that  in  Georgia  "the  exeoa- 
Uoners  are  very  rich,  and  men  of  standing 
undertake  this  employment;  far  different 
from  what  occurs  in  other  parts  of  tho 
world,  in  that  country  this  gives  to  a 
family  a  title  of  honour.  They  boast  tha^ 
among  their  ancestors  there  were  many 
who  were  executioners;  and  this  they 
base  on  the  sentiment,  that  nothing  is 
more  desirable  than  justice,  and  that  no- 
thing con  be  more  honourable  than  to  bo 
engaged  in  administering  the  laws."  See 
Rosenmuller,  Morgenland,  1079.  f  Why 
is  the  decree  so  haety  from  the  king  f  Im- 
plying that  all  the  effort  had  not  been 
made  which  it  was  possible  to  make  to 
solve  the  mystery.  The  idea  is,  that  a 
decree  of  such  a  nature,  involving  so 
many  in  ruin,  ought  not  to  have  pro- 
ceeded from  the  king  without  having 
taken  all  possible  precautions,  and  made 
all  possible  efforts  to  find  those  who 
might  be  able  to  disclose  what  the  king 
desired.  It  was  to  Daniel  a  just  matter 
of  surprise  that,  afler  the  favour  and 
honour  with  which  he  had  been  received 
at  court  (ch.  i.  19,  20),  and  the  confidence 
which  bad  been  reposed  in  him,  a  com- 
mand like  this  should  have  been  issued, 
so  comprehensive  as  to  embrace  him  and 
his  friends,  when  they  had  done  nothing 
to  deserve  the  displeasure  of  the  king. 
^  Then  Arioch  made  the  thing  known  to 
hanieL  The  statement  respecting  the 
dream ;  the  trouble  of  the  king ;  the  con- 
sultation of  the  magicians ;  their  inability 
to  explain  the  dream,  and  the  positive 
command  to  put  all  the  pretenders  to  wis- 
dom to  death.  It  is  clear  that  Daniel  had 
not  before  been  informed  of  these  things. 
16.  Then  Daniel  went  in,  Ac.  Either  by 
himself,  or  through  tho  medium  of  some 
friend.  Perhaps  all  that  is  meant  is,  not 
that  he  actually  went  into  the  presence 
of  the  monarch,  but  that  he  went  into 
the  palace,  and  through  the  interposition 
of  some  high  officer  of  court  who  had 
access  to  the  sovereign,  desired  of  hiM 
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sired  of  the  king  that  he  would  give 
him  time,  and  that  he  would 'show 
the  king  the  interpretation. 

17  Then  Daniel  went  to  his  house, 
and  made  the  thing  known  to  Hana- 

•  1  Som.  17.  37;  c.  3. 17;  2  Tim. 4. 17, 18. 

*>  From  htfoic 


ih&t  he  would  give  him  time,  and  that  he 
would  make  it  known.  It  wonld  rather 
I4>pear,  from  ts.  24,  25,  that  the  first 
direct  audience  which  he  hod  with  the 
king  was  after  the  thing  was  madeknovm 
to  him  in  a  night  vision,  and  it  would 
scarcely  accord  with  estahlished  Oriental 
usages  that  he  should  go  immediately  and 
unceremoniously  into  the  royal  presence. 
A  petition  presented  through  some  one  who 
had  access  to  the  king,  would  meet  all  the 
circumstances  of  the  case.  ^  That  JU 
¥H>uld  ffive  him  time.  He  did  not  specify 
%phtf  he  desired  time,  though  the  reason 
why  he  did  it  is  plain  enough.  He  wished 
to  lay  the  matter  before  God,  and  to 
•ngage  his  friends  in  earnest  prayer  Uiat 
the  dream  and  the  interpretation  might 
be  made  known  to  him.  This  request 
was  granted  to  him.  It  may  seem  re- 
markable, as  no  time  was  allowed  to  the 
Chaldeans  that  they  might  make  inquiry 
(ver.  8),  that  such  a  favour  should  have 
been  granted  to  Daniel,  especially  after 
the  execution  of  the  sentence  had  been 
commenced;  but  we  are  to  remember 
(I,)  That  the  king  would  recollect  the 
lavour  which  he  had  already  shown 
Daniel  on  good  grounds,  and  the  fact  that 
he  regarded  him  as  endowed  with  great 
wisdom,  ch.  i.  19,  20;  (2.)  Daniel  did  not 
ask,  as  the  Chaldeans  did,  that  the  king 
should  tell  the  dream  before  he  undertook 
to  explain  it,  but  he  proposed  evidently  to 
unfold  the  whole  matter;  (3.)  it  could  not 
but  occur  to  the  king  that  Daniel  had  not 
yet  been  consulted,  and  that  it  was  but 
reasouablo  that  ho  should  have  a  fair 
trial  now,  since  it  appeared  that  he  was 
involved  in  the  general  sentence ;  (4.)  the 
anxiety  of  the  king  to  understand  the 
dream  was  so  great  that  he  was  willing  to 
grasp  at  anj^  hope  in  order  that  his  per- 
plexities might  be  relieved;  and  (5.)  it  is 
not  improper  to  suppose  that  there  may 
have  been  a  divine  influence  on  the  mind 
of  this  monarch,  making  him  willing  to 
do  so  simple  an  act  of  justice  as  this,  in 
order  that  it  might  be  seen  and  acknow- 
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niah,    Mishael,  and    Azariah, 
companions : 

18  That » they  would  desire  mer- 
cies *>  of  the  God  of  heaven  concern- 
ing this  secret;  ^that  Daniel  and 
his  fellows  should  not  perish  with 
'  Or,  ihey  should  not  destroy  Danid. 


ledgod  that  the  hand  of  God  was  ia  the 
whole  matter. 

17.  Then  Daniel  went  to  hie  houte.  It 
is  quite  evident  that  he  had  obtained  the 
object  of  his  request,  though  this  is  ii(»t 
expressly  mentioned.  The  king  was  un- 
doubtodly,  for  the  reasons  above  stated, 
willing  tbat  he  should  have  a  fair  oppor- 
tunity to  try  his  skill  in  disclosing  the 
mysterious  secret  %  And  made  the  thing 
known  to  Hananiahf  Ao.  Made  the  whola 
matter  known — the  perplexity  respecting 
the  dream ;  the  failure  of  the  Chaldeans 
to  interpret  it ;  the  decree ;  and  his  own 
petition  to  the  king.  They  had  a  com- 
mon interest  in  knowing  it,  as  their  lives 
were  all  endangered. 

18.  That  they  would  d^eire  mereiee  <^ 
the  God  of  heaven  concerning  thie  eeereU 
That  they  would  implore  of  God  tliat  he 
would  show  his  mercy  to  them  in  reveal- 
ing this  secret,  that  their  lives  might  be 
spared.  In  the  margin,  as  in  the  Chaldee, 
this  is  *from  before  the  God  of  heaven.' 
All  depended  now  on  God.  It  was  clear 
that  human  skill  was  exhausted,  and  that 
no  reliance  could  he  placed  on  any  abilitj 
which  man  possessed.  The  art  of  the 
Chaldeans  had  failed,  and  Daniel,  as  well 
by  this  failure  as  by  the  promptings  ef 
his  own  feelings,  must  now  have  perceived 
that  the  only  hope  was  in  God,  and  that 
bis  favour  in  the  ca^e  was  to  be  obtained 
only  by  prayer.  As  his  three  friends 
were  equally  interested  in  the  issue,  and 
as  it  was  an  early  principle  of  religion, 
and  one  found  in  all  dispensations  (comp. 
Matt,  xviii.  19),  that  united  prayer  has 
special  power  with  God,  it  was  natural  and 
proper  to  call  on  bis  friends  to  join  with 
him  in  asking  this  favour  from  Him  who 
alone  could  grant  it.    It  was  the  natural, 

i  and  the  last  resource  of  piety,  furnishing 
!  an  example  of  what  all  may  do,  and 
I  should  do,  in  times  of  perplexity  and 
danger.  %  That  Daniel  and  hie  fellowe 
I  ehould  not  perieh,  Marg.,  *  or,  they  ehonid 
I  not  destroy  DanieL'  The  reading  in  the 
I  margin  is  most  in  acoordance  with  tha 
,  Chaidee,  though  the  sense  is  substentia^f 
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the  rest  of  the  wise  men  of  Baby- 1     20  Daniel    answered   and    said, 
Ion.  I  ^Blessed  be  the  name  of  God  for 


19  Then  was  the  secret  revealed 
unto  Daniel  in  a  night  *  vision. 
Then  Daniel  blessed  tJie  God  of 
heaven. 

a  Num.  12.  6.  b  Pg.  50.  23. 


ever  and  ever :  for  « wisdom  and 
might  are  his : 

21  And  he  changeth  the  **  times 
and    the    seasons :    he    •  removeth 

e  Jer.  32. 19.        d  Ps.  31.  U,  15.        •  Ps.  75. 6, 7. 


the  same.  The  word  fellow  is  the  same 
which  is  before  rendered  companion$, 
J  With  the  re»t  of  the  wise  men  of  Babyloiu 
It  seems  to  have  been  cert^n  that  the 
decree  would  be  executed  on  the  Chal- 
deans, soothsayers,  Ac.  And,  indeed, 
there  was  no  reason  why  the  decree  should 
not  be  executed.  They  had  confessed 
their  inability  to  comply  with  the  king's 
command,  and  whatever  Daniel  could  now 
do  could  not  be  construed  in  their  favour 
as  furnishing  any  reason  why  the  decree 
should  not  be  executed  on  thorn.  It  was 
presumed,  therefore,  that  the  law,  severe 
as  it  seemed  to  be,  would  be  carried  into 
effect  on  them,  and  we  may  suppose  that 
this  was  probably  done.  The  only  hope 
of  their  escaping  from  the  common  lot  was 
in  the  belief  that  the  God  whom  they 
•erved  would  now  interpose  in  their 
behalf. 

19.  Then  H>a$  the  eeeret  revealed,  Ac. 
To  wity  the  dream  and  the  interpretdtion. 
The  thing  which  had  been  hidden  was 
disclosed.  We  may  suppose  that  this  oc- 
curred after  a  suitable  time  had  been 
given  to  prayer.  ^  Tn  a  night  vition, 
A  representation  made  to  him  at  night, 
but  whether  when  he  was  asleep  or  awake 
does  not  appear.  Comp.  Notes  on  ch.  L 
17;  Isa.  i.  1;  Job  iv.  13,  xxxiii.  15. 
f  Then  Daniel  blessed  the  God  of  heaven. 
Kothing  would  be  more  natural  than  that 
he  should  burst  forth  in  a  song  of  grateful 
praise  for  disclosing  a  secret,  by  means  of 
which  his  life,  and  the  lives  of  his  com- 
panions, would  be  preserved,  and  by  which 
such  signal  honour  would  redound  to  Ood 
himself,  as  alone  able  to  reveal  coming 
events. 

20.  Daniel  answered  and  said.  The 
word  'answer,'  in  the  Scriptures,  often 
occurs  substantially  in  the  sense  of  speak 
or  say.  It  does  not  always  denote  a  reply 
to  something  that  has  been  said  by  an- 
other, as  it  does  with  us,  but  is  often  used 
when  a  speech  is  commenced,  as  if  one 
were  replying  to  something  that  might  be 
■aid  in  the  case,  or  as  meaning  that  the 
elronmitanoes  in  tbo  case  gave  rise  to  the 


remark.  Here  the  meaning  is,  tiiat  Daniel 
responded,  as  it  were,  to  the  goodness 
which  God  had  manifested^  and  gave 
utterance  to  his  feelings  in  appropriate 
expressions  of  praise.  ^Blessed  be  </m 
name  of  Ood  for  ever  and  ever.  That 
is,  blessed  be  God — the  name,  in  the 
Scriptures,  being  often  used  to  denote 
the  person  himself.  It  is  common  in 
the  Bible  to  utter  ascriptions  of  praise 
to  God  in  view  of  important  revelations, 
or  in  view  of  great  mercies.  Comp.  the 
song  of  Moses  after  the  passage  of  the 
Red  Sea,  Ex.  xv. ;  the  song  of  Deborah 
after  the  overthrow  of  Sisera,  Judg.  v.  and 
xii.  ^  For  wisdom  and  might  are  his. 
Both  these  were  manifested  in  a  remark- 
able manner  in  the  circumstances  of  this 
case,  and  therefore  these  were  the  begin- 
nings of  the  song  of  praise :  wisdom,  as 
now  imparted  to  Daniel,  enabling  him  to 
disclose  this  secret,  when  all  human  skill 
had  failed;  and  might,  as  about  to  be 
evinced  in  the  changes  of  empire  indicated 
by  the  dream  and  the  interpretation. 
Comp.  Jer.  xxxiL  19,  "  Great  in  counsel, 
apd  mighty  in  work." 

21.  And  he  changeth  the  times  and  th* 
seasons.  The  object  of  this  is  to  assert 
the  general  control  of  God  in  reference  to 
all  changes  which  occur.  The  assertion 
is  made,  undoubtedly,  in  view  of  the  re- 
volutions in  empire  which  Daniel  now 
saw,  from  the  signification  of  the  dream, 
were  to  take  place  under  the  divine  hand. 
Foreseeing  now  these  vast  changes  de- 
noted by  different  parts  of  the  image  (vs. 
30-45),  stretching  into  far-distant  times, 
Daniel  was  led  to  ascribe  to  God  the  con- 
trol over  aU  the  revolutions  which  occur 
on  earth.  There  is  no  essentiid  difierenco 
between  the  words  times  and  seasons. 
The  words  in  Chaldee  denote  stated  or 
appointed  seasons ;  and  the  idea  of  times 
appointed^  set,  detei'mined,  enters  into 
both.  Times  and  seasons  are  not  under 
the  control  of  chance,  but  are  bounded  by 
established  laws ;  and  yet  God,  who  ap- 
pointed these  laws,  has  power  to  changa 
then\,  and  all  the  changes  which 
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kings,  and  setteth  up  kings:    he 

•  giveth  wisdom  unto  the  wise,  and 

•  ProT.  2. «,  7. 


under  those  laws  are  prodaoed  by  bis 
agency.  Thus  the  changes  which  oocor 
in  regard  to  day  and  night,  spring  and 
summer,  autumn  and  winter,  clouds  and 
sunshine,  health  and  sickness,  childhood 
and  youth,  manhood  and  age,  are  under 
his  controL  Such  changes,  being  in  ac- 
eordance  with  certain  laws,  may  bo  re- 
garded as  appointed,  or  9et,  and  yet  the 
&WS  and  the  reyolutions  consequent  on 
them  are  all  under  his  control.  So  in 
regard  to  the  revolutions  of  empire. 
By  the  arrangements  of  his  providence 
he  secures  such  revolutions  as  he  shall 
see  it  to  be  best  should  occur,  and  in  all 
of  them  his  high  band  should  be  regarded. 
The  words  ttatont  2nd  time$  are  of  fre> 
quent  occurrence  in  Daniel,  and  are 
sometimes  used  in  a  peculiar  sense  (see 
Notes  on  ch.  viL  12,  25),  but  they  seem 
here  to  be  employed  in  their  usual  and 
general  signification,  to  denote  that  all 
the  reroludons  which  occur  on  earth  are 
under  his  control,  f  He  rcmoveth  kinge, 
and  eetteth  up  kinge.  He  has  absolute 
control  over  all  the  sovereigns  of  the 
earth,  to  place  on  the  throne  whom  he 
will,  and  to  remove  them  when  he  pleases. 
This  was  doubtless  suggested  to  Daniel, 
aod  was  made  the  foundation  of  this  por- 
tion of  his  hymn  of  praise,  from  what  he 
was  permitted  to  see  in  the  disclosures 
made  to  him  in  the  interpretation  of  the 
dream.  He  then  saw  (comp.  vs.  37-45), 
that  there  would  be  most  important  revo- 
lutions of  kingdoms  under  the  hand  of 
God,  and  being  deeply  impressed  with 
these  great  prospective  changes,  he  makes 
this  general  statement,  that  it  was  the 
prerogative  of  God  to  do  this  at  pleasure. 
Nebuohadnexzar  was  brought  to  feel  this, 
and  to  recognize  it,  when  he  said  (ch.  iv. 
17),  "The  Most  High  ruleth  in  the  king- 
dom of  men  and  giveth  it  to  whomsoever 
be  will  f*  **  he  doeth  according  to  his  will  in 
the  army  of  heaven,  and  among  the  inha- 
t^tants  of  the  earth ;  none  can  stay  his 
band,  or  say  unto  him,  What  doestthou  V* 
di.  iv.  32, 85.  This  claim  is  often  asserted 
for  God  La  the  Scriptures  as  a  proof  of  his 
supremaoy  and  greatness.  "  For  promo- 
tion cometh  neither  from  the  easty  nor 
from  the.  west,  nor  from  the  south :  but 
God  is  the  judge;  he  putteth  down  one, 
•nd  tettath  up  another."    Ps.  Ixxt.  t,  7. 


knowled^  to  them  that  know  on- 
derstanding : 


Comp.  1  Sam.  iL  7,  8.  Thus  he  claimed 
absolute  control  over  Sennacherib  to 
employ  him  at  his  pleasure  in  executing 
his  purposes  of  punishment  on  the  He- 
brew nation  (Isa.  x.  5-7),  and  thus  over 
Cyrus  to  execute  his  purposes  on  Baby. 
Ion,  and  to  restore  his  people  to  their 
land.  Isa.  xlv.  1,  seq.  See  also  Isa.  xlvL 
10, 11.  In  this  manner,  all  the  kings  of 
the  earth  may  be  regarded  as  under  hia 
control ;  and  if  the  divine  plan  was  fully 
understood  it  would  be  found  that  each 
one  has  received  his  apijpintment,  under 
the  divine  direction,  to  accomplish  some 
important  part  in  carrying  forward  the 
divine  plans  to  their  fulfillment  A  his. 
tory  of  human  affairs,  showing  the  exact 
purpose  of  God  in  regard  to  each  ruler 
who  has  occupied  a  throne,  and  the  exact 
object  which  God  designed  to  accomplish 
by  placing  Kim  on  the  throne  at  the  time 
when  he  did,  would  be  a  far  more  im* 
portant  and  valuable  history  than  anv 
which  has  been  written.  Of  many  such 
rulers,  like  Cyrus,  Sennacherib,  Pilata, 
Henry  VIIL,  Edward  VL,  and  the  Elec 
tor  of  Saxony,  we  can  see  the  reason  why 
they  lived  and  reigned  when  they  did; 
and  doubtless  God  has  had  some  im- 
portant end  to  accomplish  in  the  develop- 
ment  of  his  great  plans  in  the  case  of 
every  one  who  has  ever  oocupied  a  throne. 
f  He  giveth  toiedom  unto  the  tcite,  Ac  He 
is  the  source  of  all  true  wisdom  and  know- 
ledge. This  is  often  claimed  for  God  in 
the  Scriptures.    Comp.  Prov.  iL  6,  7 : 

«For  the  Lord  giveth  wisdom; 
Out  of  his  month  cometh  knowledge  and 

undentandlng. 
He  layeth  up  sound  wisdinn  for  the  xightoous ; 
He  is  a  buckler  to  them  that  walk  uprightly.* 

See  also  1  Kinp  UL  9-12;  Ex.  xxxL  3. 
God  claims  to  be  the  source  of  all  wisdom 
and  knowledge.  He  originally  formed 
each  human  intellect,  and  made  it  what 
it  is;  he  opens  before  it  the  paths  of 
knowledge;  he  gives  to  it  clearness  of 
peroeption;  he  preserves  its  powers  so 
that  they  do  not  become  deranged;  he 
has  power  to  make  suggestions,  to  direct 
the  laws  of  association,  to  fix  the  mind  oq 
important  thoughts,  and  to  open  before  it 
new  and  interesting  views  of  truth.  And 
as  it  would  be  found,  if  the  history  could 
be  written,  that  God  has  placed  M«h 
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22  He  revealeih  >the  deep  and 
secret  things :  he  knoweth  ^  what  is 
in  the  dar^ess,  and  the  lieht  <  dwel- 
leth  with  him. 


monarch  on  the  Uirone  with  a  distinct 
reference  to  some  important  purpose  in 
the  derelopment  of  his  great  plans,  so 
probabljr  it  would  be  seen  that  each  im- 
portant work  of  genius  which  has  been 
written;  each  invention  in  the  arts;  and 
each  discovery  in  science,  has  been,  for  a 
similar  purpose,  under  bis  control.  He 
has  created  the  great  intellect  just  at  the 
time  when  it  was  needful  that  such  a  dis- 
oovery  or  invention  should  be  made,  and 
having  prepared  the  world  for  it  bj  the 
course  of  events,  the  discovery  or  inven- 
tion has  occurred  jost  at  the  time  when, 
on  the  whole,  it  was  most  desirable  that 
it  should. 

32.  J£e  revealeth  the  deep  €tnd  eeeret 
tkinge.  Things  which  are  too  profound 
for  man  to  fathom  by  his  own  power,  and 
which  are  concealed  or  hidden  until  he 
makes  them  known.  What  is  said  here 
is  an  advance  on  what  was  affirmed  in  the 
previous  verse,  and  relates  to  another 
kind  of  knowledge.  That  related  to  such 
knowledge  as  was  not  properly  beyond 
the  grasp  of  the  human  intellect  when  un- 
aided in  any  supernatural  manner,  and 
affirmed  that  even  then  all  discoveries  and 
inventions  are  to  be  traced  to  Qod ;  thie 
refers  to  a  species  of  knowledge  which 
lies  beyond  any  natural  compass  of  the 
human  powers,  and  in  which  a  soper- 
natoral  influence  is  needed — such  things 
as  the  Chaldeans  and  astrologers  claimed 
the  power  of  disclosing.  The  assertion 
here  is,  that  when  the  highest  human 
wisdom  showed  itself  insufficient  for  the 
exigency,  God  was  able  to  disclose  those 
deep  truths  which  it  was  desirable  for  man 
to  understand.  Applied  generally,  this 
refers  to  the  truths  made  known  by  revela- 
tion— troths  which  man  eould  never  hove 
discovered  by  his  unaided  powers.  JT  ^« 
knoweth  what  is  t»  the  darkneee.  What 
appears  to  man  to  be  Involved  in  dark- 
ness, and  on  which  no  light  seems  to 
shine.  This  may  refer  not  only  to  what 
is  concealed  from  man  in  the  literal  dark- 
ness of  night,  but  to  all  that  is  mysterious ; 
all  that  lies  beyond  the  range  of  human 
inquiry;  all  that  pertains  to  unseen 
worlds.  An  immensely  largo  portion  of 
the  uniTertoIies  whoUy  beyond  the  range 


23  I  thank  thee,  and  pnuse  tiiee, 

0  thou  G^d  of  my  fathers,  who  hast 
giyen  me  wisdom  and  might,  and 

•  Ps.  25. 14.       b  Pfc  180. 11, 12;  Heb.  4. 18. 
«lTlni.fl.l6;  lJofanl.6. 

of  human  investigation  atpresent,  and  is, 
of  course,  dark  to  man.  i  And  the  light 
dweUeth  with  Atm.  The  word  rendered 
dwelleth — >«^^— means  properly  to  loose, 
to  unbind,  to  solve,  as  e,  a.,  hard  ques* 
tions,  Dan.  v.  16;  and  is  then  applied  to 
travellers  who  unbind  the  loads  of  their 
beasts  to  put  up  for  the  night,  and  then 
it  comes  to  mean  to  put  up  for  the  night, 
to  lodge,  to  dwelL  Hence  the  meaning 
is,  that  the  light  abides  with  Ood;  it  is 
there  as  in  its  ^>propriate  dwelling-^laee; 
he  is  in  the  midst  of  it;  all  is  light  about 
htm ;  light  when  it  is  sent  out  goes  from 
him;  when  it  is  gathered  together  its  ap- 
propriate plaee  is  with  him.  Comp.  Job 
xxxviii.  19,  20 : 

**  Where  is  the  way  wh«re  light  dwelleth? 
And  as  for  darkness  where  Is   the  place 

thereof? 
That  thou  ahonldest  take  It  to  the  bound 

thereof 
And  that  thou  shonldeitt  know  the  paths  to 

the  house  thereof?" 

See  Notes  on  that  passage.    Comp.  also^ 

1  Tim.  L  16:  '<  Dwelling  in  the  light 
which  no  man  can  approach  unto.** 
1  John  L  5 :  «  God  is  light,  and  in  him  ig 
no  darkness  at  all." 

23.  /  thank  thee,  and  praiee  thee,  O 
thouOodo/my/oUhere,  By  his  "  flithers* 
here,  Daniel  reftrs  doubtless  to  the  Jew* 
ish  people  in  general,  and  not  to  his  own 
particular  ancestors.  The  meaning  of 
the  phrase  •'Ood  of  my  fiUhers,"  is,  that 
he  had  been  their  protector ;  had  regarded 
them  as  his  people;  had  conferred  on 
them  great  farours.  The  partieular 
ground  of  thanksgiving  here  is,  that  th« 
same  God  who  had  so  often  revealed  him- 
self to  the  Hebrew  people  by  theprophettf 
in  their  own  land,  had  now  oondesoended 
to  do  the  same  thing  to  one  of  their 
nation,  though  a  ei^ptive  in  a  Strang* 
country.  The  favour  thus  bestowed  had 
an  increased  value  from  the  fact  that  it 
showed  that  the  Hebrew  people  wore  not 
forgotten,  though  far  from  the  land  of 
their  birth,  and  that  though  in  captivity 
they  might  still  hope  for  the  benign  int«Pi 
position  of  God.  %  Who  haet  given  me 
wiedoM  and  might.    The  word  'wisdonf 
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hast  made  known  unto  me  now 
what  we  desired  of  thee :  for  thou 
hast  now  made  known  unto  us  the 
kins's  matter. 

24  If  Therefore  Daniel  went  in 
unto  Arioch,  whom  the  king  had 
ordained  to  destroy  the  wise  men 
of  Babylon;    he   went   and   said 


here  undoabtedlj  refers  to  the  ability 
which  had  now  been  giren  him  to  deelare 
the  natore  and  purport  of  the  dream,  im- 
parting to  him  a  degree  of  wisdom  far 
•aperior  to  those  pretenders  to  whom  the 
natter  had  been  at  first  snbmitted.  The 
word  'mighe  (Chald.  itrengtk—H^y^^)— 
does  not  probably  difier  materially  from 
^wudom.'  It  means  ability  to  interpret 
the  dream— implying  that  it  was  a  task  be- 
yond natural  human  ability.  ^  For  tkou 
hut  now  fnade  knaton  unto  u§  the  king*9 
matter.  That  is,  it  had  been  made  known 
to  him  and  his  friends.  He  joins  himself 
with  them ;  for  although  it  was  particu- 
larly made  known  to  him,  yet,  as  they  had 
united  with  him  in  prayer  Jjhat  the  secret 
might  be  disclosed,  and  as  they  shared 
common  dangers,  he  regarded  it  as  in 
&ct  made  known  to  them  all. 

24.  There/ore  Daniel  tneni  in  unto 
Arioeh.  In  riew  of  the  fact  that  the 
matter  was  now  disclosed  to  him,  he  pro- 
posed to  lay  it  before  the  king.  This,  of 
oourse,  he  did  not  do  directly,  but  through 
Arioch,  who  was  entrusted  with  the  exe- 
eution  of  the  decree  to  slay  the  wise  men 
of  Babylon.  That  oflicer  would  aatar- 
ally  have  access  to  the  king,  and  it  was 
proper  that  a  proposal  to  arrest  the  exe- 
cution of  the  sentence  should  be  made 
through  his  instrumentality.  The  Chaldee 
—  K;^?5(rS9 — is  properly  *on  this  whole 
aooount'— or,  *on  this  whole  account  be- 
cause'— in  accordance  with  the  usually 
fall  and  pleonastic  mode  of  writing  par- 
tides,  similar  to  the  German  aUdietoeil, 
or  the  compound  English  /onumueh  a§. 
The  meaning  is,  thai  in  view  of  the  whole 
matter,  he  sought  to  lay  the  case  before 
the  king,  f  Deetroy  not  the  wite  men  of 
BahpUm,  That  is,  'Stay  the  execution 
of  the  sentence  on  them.  Though  they 
h|iye  failed  to  furnish  the  interpretation 
demanded,  yet  as  it  eon  now  be  given, 
there  is  no  occasion  for  the  exercise  of 
Ibis  seTcrity.'   The  ground  of  the  sentence 


thus  unto  him:  DMtrojr  >>ot  I2i« 
wise  men  of  Babylon :  bnne  me  ia 
before  the  king,  and  I  wul  show 
unto  the  king  the  interpretation. 

25  Then  Arioch  brought  in  Daniel 
before  the  king  in  haste,  and  said 
thus  unto  him,  » I  hare  found  a  man 
»  That  I. 


was  that  they  could  not  interpret  the 
dream.  As  the  execution  of  the  sentence 
inTolved  Daniel  and  his  friends,  and  as 
the  reason  why  it  was  passed  at  all  would 
now  cease  by  his  being  able  to  furnish 
the  required  explanation,  Daniel  felt  thml 
it  was  a  matter  of  mere  justice  that  tha 
execution  of  the  sentence  should  ceasa 
altogether.  %  Bring  me  in  htfore  the 
king.  It  would  seem  from  this  that 
Daniel  did  not  regard  himself  as  baring 
fVee  access  to  the  king,  and  he  would  not 
unceremoniously  intrude  himself  into  his 
presence.  This  verse  confirms  the  inter- 
pretation given  of  ver.  16,  and  makes  it 
in  the  highest  degree  probable  that  this 
was  the  first  occasion  on  which  he  was 
personiUly  before  the  king  in  reference  to 
this  matter. 

25.  Then  Ario^  brought  in  Daniel  b^ore 
the  king  in  haete.  The  Chaldee  word  used 
here  implies  in  tumuU%tou»  haete,  as  of  one 
who  was  violently  excited,  or  in  a  state  of 
trepidation,  firom  *??9  —  to  tremble,  to  be 
in  trepidation.  The  trepidation  in  this 
case  may  have  arisen  from  one  or  both  of 
two  causes  t  (1.)  exultation,  or  joy,  that 
the  great  secret  was  discovwed;  or 
(2.)  joy  that  the  effusion  of  blood  might 
be  stayed,  and  that  there  might  be  now 
no  necessity  to  continue  the  execution  of 
the  sentence  against  the  wise  men.  %  J 
have  found  a  man.  Marg.  as  in  Chaldee, 
<  That  I  have  found  a  man.'  It  is  not  to 
be  supposed  that  Arioch  had  known  any- 
thing of  the  application  which  Daniel  had 
made  to  the  kijDg  to  delay  the  execution 
of  the  sentence  (ver.  16),  and  for  any- 
thing  that  appears  he  had  suspended  that 
execution  on  his  own  reeponsibili^.  Ig- 
norant  as  he  was,  therefore,  of  any  such 
arrangement,  and  viewing  only  his  own 
agency  in  the  matter,  it  was  natural  for 
him  to  go  in  and  announee  this  as  some- 
thing  entirely  new  to  the  kipg,  and  with- 
out suggesting  that  the  execution  of  the 
sentence  had  been  at  all  delayed.  It  waa 
a  most  remarkable  ciroumstaaee^  and  ona 
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oC  tho  »  oaptires  of  Jadafa,  that  will 
make  known  unto  the  king  the  in- 
terpretation. 

26  The  king  answered  and  said 
to  Daniel,  whose  name  was  Belte- 
shazzar,  Art  thou  ahle  to  make 
known  unto  me  the  dream  which  I 
have  seen,  and  the  interpretatioYi 
thereof? 

*■  ChOdrenofthecaplkiUy, 


27  Daniel  answered  in  the  pre- 
sence of  the  king,  and  said,  The 
secret  which  the  king  hath  de- 
manded c%nnot  ^  the  wise  men,  the 
astrologers,  the  magicians,  the  sooth- 
sayers, show  \mto  the  king ; 

28  But « there  is  a  God  in  heaven  , 
that  revealeth  secrets,  and  ^  maketh 

5  18.47^14  cGen.4O.&0ft.ie.\.   ^> 

A  Hath  made       /  ^%,      -'-^ 


which  looks  like  &  divine  interposition, 
that  he  should  have  been  disposed  to 
delay  the  execution  of  the  sentence  at  all, 
so  that  Daniel  could  have  an  opportunity 
of  showing  whether  he  could  not  divulge 
the  secret  All  the  circumstances  of  the 
case  seem  to  imply  that  Arioch  was  not  a 
man  of  a  cruel  disposition,  but  was  dis- 
posed, as  far  as  possible,  to  prevent  the 
e£Fusion  of  blood.  ^  0/  the  captives  of 
Judah,  Marg.  as  in  Chald.  '  of  the  child- 
ren of  the  captivity,'  Tho  word  Jud€Ui 
hero  probably  refers  to  Uie  country  rather 
than  to  the  people,  and  meims  that  he  was 
among  those  who  had  been  brought  from 
the  land  of  Judah.  f  TJiat  tciU  make 
known  unto  the  king  the  interpretation. 
It  is  clear,  from  the  whole  narrative,  that 
Arioch  had  great  confidence  in  Daniel. 
All  the  evidence  which  he  could  have  that 
he  would  be  able  to  make  this  known, 
must  have  been  from  the  fact  that  Daniel 
nro/eaeed  to  be  able  to  do  it ;  but  such  was 
nis  confidence  in  him  that  he  had  no 
doubt  Uiat  he  would  be  able  to  do  it 

26.  The  king  answered,  and  said  to 
Jkmiel,  whose  name  Vfcu  Beltethazzar, 
Notes,  ch.  i.  7.  The  king  may  have  ad- 
dressed him  by  this  name,  and  probably 
did  during  this  interview.  This  was  the 
nune,  it  would  seem,  by  which  he  was 
known  in  Babylon — a  name  which  implied 
honour  and  respectability,  as  being  con- 
ferred on  one  whom  it  was  supposed  the 
principal  Babylonian  divinity  favoured. 
f  Ari  thou  able  to  make  known  unto  me  the 
artamt  One  of  the  first  points  in  the 
difficulty  was  to  recall  the  dream  tteel/, 
and  hence  this  was  the  first  inquiry  which 
ihe  king  presented.  If  he  could  not  re- 
call thiU,  of  course  the  matter  was  at  an 
end,  and  the  law  would  be  suffered  to 
iakr  its  course. 

27.  Jkmiel  answer^  in  the  presence  of 
tke  ting,  and  said,  The  secret  which  the 
himg  htUh  demanded,  cannot  the  wise  men, 
^t*t  show  unto  tks  king  f  Daniel  regarded 
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it  as  a  settled  and  indisputabs  poilH  ttuCW 
the  solution  could  not  be  hoiUidtl(»r  fron^^  . 
the  Chaldean  sages.  The  htgbef^  talent 
which  the  realm  could  furnish  \Kitdt>een>  ^ 
apphed  to,  and  had  failed.  It  witx  clealy 
therefore,  that  there  was  no  hope  tfi^  Aie 
difilculty  would  be  removed  by  huih^n 
skiU.  Besides  this,  Daniel  would  seem 
also  to  intimate  that  the  thing,  from  the 
necessity  of  the  case,  was  beyond  the 
compass  of  tho  human  powers.  Alike  in 
reference  to  the  question  whether  a  for- 
gotten dream  could  be  recalled,  and  to  the 
actual  signification  of  a  dream  so  remark- 
able OS  Uiis,  the  whole  matter  was  beyond 
the  ability  of  man.  ^  The  wise  men,  the 
astrologers^  &Q,  On  these  words  see  Notes 
on  ch.  i.  20.  All  these  words  occur  in 
that  verse,  except  1^1^ — Qotrin — rendered 
soothsayers.  This  is  derived  from  "V^.j 
to  cut,  to  cut  off;  and  then  to  decide,  to 
determine;  and  it  is  thus  applied  to  those 
who  decide  or  determine  the  fates  or 
destiny  of  men;  that  is,  those  who  "by 
casting  nativities  from  the  place  of  the 
stars  at  one's  birth,  and  by  various  arts 
of  computing  and  divining,  foretold  the 
fortunes  and  destinies  of  individuals." 
See  Gesenius,  Com.  z.  IsaL  ii  349-356, 
3  4,  Von  den  Chaldem  und  deren  Astro- 
logie.  On  p.  555,  he  has  given  a  figure, 
showing  how  the  heavens  were  cut  up,  or 
divided,  by  astrologers  in  the  practice  of 
their  art  Comp.  the  phrase  numeri  Baby^ 
lonii,  in  Hor.  Carm.  I.  ii  2.  The  Greek  is 
Xa^apnt^v — the  Chaldee  word  in  Greek 
letters.  This  is  one  of  the  words — not 
very  few  in  number — which  tho  authors 
of  the  Greek  version  did  not  attempt  to 
translate.  Such  words,  however,  are  not 
useless,  as  they  serve  to  throw  light  on 
the  quesUon  how  the  Hebrew  and  Chaldee  * 
were  pronounced  before  the  vowel  points 
were  affixed  to  those  languages. 

28.  But  there  is  a  Ood  in  heaven  that 
reveakt^   •etrtts.    One  of  the  principal 
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known  to  the  king  Nebuchadnezzar 
what  shall  be  in  the  latter  days. 
Thy  dream,  and  the  visions  of  thy 
head  upon  thy  bed,  are  these ; 
29  As    for    thee,    0   king,    thy 

a  Qimeup. 


thoughts  came  «  mto  <^  mind  upon 
thy  bed,  what  should  come  to  paaa 
hereafter :  and  ^  he  that  reTealeth 
secrets  maketh  known  to  thee  wfaaft 
shall  come  to  pass. 

b  AiiiOf4.13. 


.ibjects  contemplated  in  all  that  occurred 
respecting  this  dream  and  its  interpreta- 
tion, was,  to  direct  the  mind  of  the  mo- 
narch to  the  true  God,  and  to  secure  the 
acknowledgment  of  his  supremacy.  Hence 
it  was  so  ordered  that  those  who  were  most 
eminent  for  wisdom,  and  who  were  re- 
garded as  the  favourites  of  heaven,  were 
constrained  to  confess  their  entire  in- 
ability to  explain  the  mystery.  The  way 
was  thus  prepared  to  show  that  he  who 
could  do  this  must  be  the  true  God,  and 
must  be  worthy  of  adoration  and  praise. 
Thus  prepared,  the  mind  of  the  monarch 
was  now  directed  by  this  pious  Hebrew 
youth,  though  a  captive,  to  a  truth  so 
momentous  and  important.  His  whole 
training;  hli  modesty,  and  his  piety,  all 
were  combiited  to  lead  him  to  attribute 
whatever  skill  he  might  evince  in  so  diffi- 
cult a  matter  to  the  true  God  alone :  and 
we  can  scarcely  conceive  of  a  more  sub- 
lime object  of  contemplation  than  this 
young  man,  in  the  most  magnificent 
court  of  the  world,  directing  the  thoughts 
of  the  most  mighty  monarch  that  then 
occupied  a  throne,  to  the  existence  and 
the  perfections  of  the  true  God.  ^  And 
maketh  ktioton  to  the  king  Nebuchadnexzar. 
Marg.  hath  made.  The  translation  in  Uie 
text  is  more  correct,  for  it  was  not  true 
that  he  had  as  yet  actually  made  these 
things  known  to  the  king.  He  had  fur- 
nished intimations  of  what  was  to  occur, 
but  he  had  not  yet  been  permitted  to  un- 
derstand their  sign  ifioation.  f  Whatthall 
he  in  the  UUter  day$.  Gr.  bt  laxattov  rwr 
Vcp'-ji' — *  in  the  last  days.'  Vulg.  t»  novie- 
nmie  temporibut — 'in  the  last  times.' 
Chald.  »Xq^  n^-ytKX- « in  the  aRer  days  j' 
or,  as  Faber  expresses  it,  in  the  afterhood 
of  days.  The  phrase  means  what  we 
would  express  by  saying,  hereafter ;  in 
future  timca ;  in  time  to  come.  This 
phrase  often  has  special  reference  to  the 
.times  of  the  Messiah,  as  the  lost  dispen- 
sation of  things  on  the  earth,  or  as  that 
under  which  the  affairs  of  the  world  will 
DC  wound  up.  Comp.  Notes  on  Isa.  iL  2. 
U  does  not  appear,  however,  to  be  used 


in  that  sense  here,  but  it  denotes  merel/ 
/tttur«  times.  The  phrase  'the  latter 
days,'  therefore,  does  not  exactly  conrej 
the  sense  of  the  originaL  It  is  future 
daye  rather  than  latter  days.  \  TXjf 
dream  and  the  vieiont  of  thy  head  upon 
thy  bed.  The  phrase  'visions  of  thy 
head,'  means  conceptions  or  notions 
formed  by  the  brain.  It  would  seem  from 
this  that,  even  in  the  time  of  Daniel,  the 
brain  was  regarded  as,  in  some  sense,  the 
organ  of  thinking,  or  that  thought  hod  it* 
seat  in  the  head.  We  are  not  to  suppose 
that  by  the  use  of  these  different  expres- 
sions Daniel  meant  to  describe  two  things, 
or  to  intimate  that  Nebuchadnexzar  had 
had  visions  which  were  distincL  What 
he  saw  might  be  described  as  a  dream  or 
a  vision.  It,  in  fact,  had  the  nature  of 
both.  ^  Are  these.  '  These  which  I  now 
proceed  to  describe.' 

29.  At  for  thee,  0  king,  thy  thoughf 
came  into  thy  mind  upon  thy  bed.  Marg. 
up  ;  that  is,  thy  thoughts  ascended.  The 
Chaldee  is,  *  thy  thoughts  ascended' — V.  P- 
So  the  Greek :  '  Thy  thoughts  ascended— 
ai^i0>ieaif-^n^on  thy  couch.'  There  is,  evi- 
dently, some  allusion  to  the  thoughts 
aacending,^  or  going  up,  and  perhaps  ths 
idea  is  ^at  they  were  employed  on  im- 
portant subjects — an  idea  which  we  now 
express  by  saying  that  one's  thoughts  art 
elevated,  as  contrasted  with  those  whioh 
are  loto  and  grovelling.  %  What  ehomld 
It 


come  to  poet  hereafter.  It  would 
most  probable  from  this  that  the  thoughts 
of  Nebuchadnexxar  were  occupied  with 
this  subject  in  his  waking  moments  on  his 
bed,  and  that  the  dream  was  grafted  on 
this  train  of  thought  when  he  i^U  asleep. 
Nothing  is  more  probabla  than  that  his 
thoughts  might  be  thus  ooea]Hed.  Ths 
question  respecting  his  sooeeetor;  tfas 
changes  which  might  oocur;  the  possi- 
bility of  revolutioDt  in  other  kingdoms, 
or  in  the  provinces  of  his  own  vast  ©■»• 
pire,  all  were  topics  on  which  hit  mind 
would  probably  be  employed.  As  God 
i  designed,  too,  to  fix  his  thoughts  par* 
j  ticuhtfly  on  that  gensral  siili||eci— 'Iht 
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30  Bai  as  for  me,  this  secret  is 
not  revealed  to  me  for  any  wisdom 
•that  I  have  more  than  any  living, 
but  for  ^iheir  sakes  that  shall  make 
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oliaDgei  which  were  to  oocar  in  his  em- 
pire— tach  an  occasion,  when  his  atten- 
tion was  greatly  engrossed  with  the 
flubject,  wo^d  be  very  suitable  to  impart 
the  knowledge  which  he  did  by  this 
vision.  Daniel  refers  to  this,  probably, 
because  it  would  do  much  to  confirm  the 
monarch  in  the  belief  of  his  inspiration  if 
he  referred  to  the  train  of  thought  which 
had  preceded  the  dream ;  as  it  is  not  im- 
probable that  the  king  would  remember 
his  waking  thoughts  on  the  subject, 
though  his  dream  was  forgotten. 

30.  But  09 /or  me.  So  far  as  I  am  oon- 
eemed  in  this  matter,  or  whaterer  skill 
or  wisdom  I  may  evince  in  the  interpre- 
tation, it  is  not  to  be  traced  to  myself. 
The  previous  verse  commences  wi^  the 
expression  '  as  for  thee,*  and  in  this  verse 
by  the  phrase  <  as  for  me/  Daniel  puts 
himself  in  strong  contrast  with  the  king. 
The  way  in  whidi  this  was  done  was  not 
such  as  to  flatter  the  vanity  of  the  king, 
and  cannot  be  regarded  as  the  art  of  the 
eonrtier,  and  yet  it  was  such  as  would  be 
universally  adopted  to  conciliate  his  fa- 
vour, and  to  give  him  an  elevated  idea  of 
the  modesty  and  piety  of  the  youthful 
Dan\eL  In  the  previous  verse  he  says, 
that,  as  to  what  pertained  to  the  king, 
God  had  greatly  honoured  hiih  by  giving 
him  important  intimations  of  what  was 
yet  to  occur.  Occupying  the  position 
which  he  did,  it  might  be  supposed  that  it 
would  not  be  wholly  unnatural  that  he 
should  be  thus  favoured,  and  Daniel  does 
not  say,  as  in  his  own  ease,  that  it  was 
not  on  account  of  anything  in  the  cha- 
racter and  rank  of  the  king  that  this  had 
been  communicated  to  him.  But  when 
he  eomet  to  speak  of  himself—a  youth ;  a 
captive ;  a  stranger  in  Babylon ;  a  native 
•f  another  land,  nothing  was  more  natu- 
ral or  proper  than  that  he  should  state 
distinetty  that  it  was  not  on  account  of 
anything  in  him  that  this  was  done. 
f  2%i»  9eeret  i*  not  revealed  to  me /or  any 
wiedom  thai  I  have  more  than  any  livimg. 
That  is,  'it  if  not  hy  any  wisdom  which  I 
have  above  others,  nor  is  it  oa  oocomjU  o/ 
any  previous  wisdom  which  I  have  pos- 
sessed or  manifested.'    There  is  an  ahso- 


known  the  interpretation  to  the 
king,  and  that  thou  mightest  know 
the  tiioughts  of  thy  heart. 

b  Qtttheintent  that  the  interpretation  may  he 
madeknown, 

■  ■  ■ 

lute  and  .lotal  disclaimer  of  the  idea  that  it 
was  in  any  sense,  or  in  any  way,  on  account 
of  his  own  superiority  in  wisdom.  All  the 
knowledge  which  he  had  in  the  ease  was  ta 
be  traced  entirely  to  God.  %  But  /or  thdr 
eakee  thtU  ehall  make  known  the  interpretei' 
tion  to  the  king,  Marg.,  '  or,  the  intent  theit 
the  interpretation  mag  be  made  known,* 
The  margin  is  the  more  correct  rendering, 
and  should  have  been  admitted  into  the 
text  The  literal  translation  is,  'but  (|^) 
on  account  of  the  thing  that  they  might 
make  known  the  interpretation  to  ths 
king.'  The  word  rendered  '  make  knowm' 
is  indeed  in  the  plural,  but  it  is  evidently 
used  in  an  impersonal  sense,  meaning  thai 
the  interpretation  would  be  made  known* 
'It  was  to  the  intent  that  they  might 
make  it  known ;'  that  is,  that  somebody 
might  do  it,  or  that  it  might  be  done. 
Would  not  modesty  and  delicacy  lead  to 
the  choice  of  such  an  expression  here, 
inclining  Daniel  to  avoid,  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, all  mention  of  himself?  The  maim 
thought  is,  that  the  grand  object  to  be 
secured  was  not  to  glorify  Daniel,  or  any 
other  human  being,  but  to  communicate 
to  this  heathen  monarch  important  truths 
respecting  coming  events,  and  through 
him  to  the  world.  ^  And  that  thou  mights 
eet  know  the  thoughte  o/  thg  heart.  lu 
reference  to  this  matter.  That  is,  that  he 
might  be  able  to  recall  the  thoughts  which 
passed  through  his  mind  In  Uie  dream. 
This  (vs.  27-30)  is  the  introduction  to 
the  important  disclosure  which  Danid 
was  about  to  make  to  the  king*  This 
entire  disclaimer  of  the  honour  of  having 
originated  the  interpretation  by  hi«  own 
wisdom,  and  ascribing  it  to  Qod,  is  worthy 
here  of  special  attention.  It  is  prohabl# 
that  the  magicians  were  accustomed  t» 
ascribe  to  their  own  skill  and  »agacity  the 
ability  to  interpret  dreams  and  the  other 
prognostics  of  the  future,  and  to  olaisi 
special  honour  on  that  account  In  oppo- 
sition to  this,  Daniel  utterly  disclaims  any 
such  wisdom  hiqAself,  and  attributes  the 
skiU  which  he  has  entirely  to  God.  This 
is  a  beautiful  illustration  of  the  nature  of 
modes^  and  piety.    It  places  before  us  a 
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31  f  Thoo,  0  bing,  •  sawest,  and 
behold  a  great  image.    This  great 

voung  man,  haying  now  the  prospect  of 
Ming  eleratod  to  great  honours;  under 
ereiy  temptation  to  arrogate  the  pos- 
fcefion  of  extraordinary  wiadom  to  him- 
■alf ;  auddenly  exalted  abore  all  the  lagei 
of  the  meet  splendid  oonrt  oa  earth,  £s- 
olaimiag  all  merits  and  declaring,  in  the 
most  solemn  manner,  that  whatever  pro> 
found  wudom  there  might  be  in  the  com- 
manioation  which  he  was  about  to  make, 
it  was  not  in  the  slightest  degree  to  be 
traced  to  himself.  See  the  remarks  at  the 
end  of  the  chapter  (6.) 

31.  Thou,  0  kififff  tatoett,  Marg.  watt 
Metna.  The  margin  is  in  accordance  with 
the  Uhaldeo.  The  language  is  properly 
that  which  denotes  a  prolonged  or  atten- 
tire  observation.  He  was  in  an  attitude 
&T0urable  to  vision,  or  was  looking  with 
intensity,  and  there  appeared  before 
him  this  remarkable  image.  Comp.  ch. 
TiL  1,  2,  4,  6.  It  was  not  a  thing  which 
appeared  for  a  moment,  and  then  van- 
idied,  but  which  renuiined  so  long  that 
he  could  contemplate  it  with  accuracy. 
^And,  behold,  a  great  image,  Chald. 
ofM  image  that  wa*  grand — HOfc^  in  07^. 
So  the  Vulgate — ttaiua  vna  grandie.  So 
the  Greek — eUutw  ^(a.  The  object  seems 
to  be  to  fix  the  attention  on  the  fact  that 
there  was  but  one  image,  thoagh  composed 
of  so  different  materials,  and  of  materials 
that  seemed  to  be  so  little  fitted  to  be 
worked  together  into  the  same  statue. 
The  idea,  by  its  being  represented  as  one, 
is,  that  it  war,  in  some  respects,  the  eawte 
kingdom  that  he  saw  symbolized :  that  is, 
that  it  would  extend  over  the  same  coun- 
tries, and  could  be,  in  some  sense,  re- 
garded as  a  prolongation  of  the  same 
empire.  There  was  so  much  of  identity, 
though  different  in  many  respects,  that  it 
could  be  represented  as  one.  The  word 
rendered  image — O7? — denotes  properly  a 
ehade,  or  shacUno,  and  then  anything  that 
thadoioe  forth,  or  that  represents  any- 
thing, it  is  applied  to  man  (Gen.  L  27), 
as  shadowing  forth,  or  representing  God ; 
that  is,  there  was  something  in  man  when 
he  V9S  created,  which  had  so  for  a  re- 
semblance to  God  that  he  might  be  re- 
garded as  an  image  of  him.  The  word  is 
often  used  to  denote  idols — as  supposed  to 
be  a  repreeentation  of  the  gods,  either  in 
their  forais,  or  9fi  shadowing  forth  their 


image,  whose  bri^toets  wu  exoel 

*  Wast  seeing. 


character,  as  mi^estic,  stem,  mild,  severe^ 
merciful,  Ac.  Num.  xxxiiL  52 ;  1  Sam. 
vL  6 ;  2  Kings  xi.  18 ;  2  Chron.  xxiiL  17 ; 
Bsek.  vii.  20,  xvL  17,  xxiiL  14;  Amos  r. 
26.  This  image  is  not  represented  as  an 
idol  to  be  worshipped,  nor  in  the  use  of 
the  word  is  it  to  be  supposed  that  there  ii 
an  allusion,  as  Prof.  Bush  supposes,  to 
the  fact  that  these  kingdoms  would  bo 
idolatrous,  but  the  word  is  used  in  its 
proper  and  primitive  sense,  to  denoto 
something  which  would  represent,  or 
shadow  forth  the  kingdoms  which  would 
exist  The  exact  me  of  the  image  Sa 
not  mentioned.  It  is  only  suggested  that 
it  was  greaX  —  a  proper  characteristie  to 
represent  the  greatness  of  the  kinedoma 
to  which  it  referred,  f  7%is  great  xmagsm 
The  word  here  rendered  great — 3!^  is  dif- 
ferent from  that  used  in  the  previous 
clause,  though  it  is  not  easy  to  determine 
the  exact  difference  between  the  words. 
Both  denote  that  the  image  was  of 
gigantic  dimensions.  It  is  wdl  remarked 
by  Prof.  Bush,  that  "the  monuments  of 
antiquity  suflSciently  evince  that  the 
humour  prevailed  throughout  the  Bast» 
and  still  more  in  Egypt,  of  constructing 
enormous  statues,  which  were  usually 
dedicated  to  some  of  their  deities,  and 
connected  with  their  worship.  The  ob« 
ject,  therefore,  now  presented  in  tiie 
monarch's  dream,  was  not,  probablyt  en- 
tirely new  to  his  thoughts.''  f  Whom 
brightness  was  excellent,  *  Whose  bright- 
ness excelled,  or  was  unusual  and  re> 
markable.'  The  word  rendered  brightnem 
— y^ — is  found  only  in  BanieL  It  is  ren- 
dered brightness  in  ch.  iL  31,  iv.  86,  and 
in  the  margin  in  ch.  v.  6,  and  eoKiife- 
nance  in  ch.  v,  6  {t9xt),  and  in  vs.  9,  10^ 
ch.  viL  28.  From  the  places  where  it  is 
found,  particularly  ch.  iv.  36,  it  is  clear 
that  it  is  used  to  denote  a  certain  beauty, 
or  mi^esty,  shining  forth  in  the  counte- 
nance, which  was  fitted  to  impress  the 
beholder  with  awe.  The  term  here  is  to 
be  understood  not  merely  of  the  face  of 
the  image,  but  of  its  entire  aspect,  as 
having  something  in  it  signally  splendid 
and  imposing.  We  have  only  to  conceive 
of  a  colossal  statas  whose  head  was  bur- 
nished gold,  and  a  large  part  of  whose 
frame  was  polished  silver,  to  see  the 
force  of  this  language.      ^  Stood  b^on 
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lent,  stood  before  thee ;  and  the  form 
thereof  was  terrible. 
32  This  image's  head  vxu  of  fine 


tkee.  It  stood  over  agaiiiBt  him  in  full 
Yicw.  He  had  an  opportunitj  of  sor- 
reying  it  clearly  and  aistinctlj.  %  And 
$ke  form  thereof  waa  terribU,  Vast,  im- 
posingy  grand,  fearfuL  The  sadden  ap- 
pearance of  such  an  object  as  this  could 
not  but  fill  the  mind  with  terror.  The 
design  for  which  this  representation  was 
made  to  Nebuchadnezzar,  is  clearly  un- 
folded in  the  explanation  which  Daniel 
gives.  It  may  be  remarked  here,  in 
general,  that  such  an  appearance  of  a 
gigantic  image  was  well  adapted  to  re- 
present successive  kingdoms,  and  that  the 
representation  was  in  accordance  with  the 
spirit  of  ancient  times.  "  In  ancient  coins 
and  medals,"  says  the  editor  of  the  Pic- 
torial Bible,  "  nothing  is  more  common 
than  to  see  cities  and  nations  represented 
by  human  figures,  male  and  female.  Ac- 
cording to  the  ideas  which  suggested 
such  symbols,  a  vast  image  in  the  human 
figure  was,  therefore,  a  very  fit  emblem 
of  sovereign  power  and  dominion,  while 
the  materials  of  which  it  was  composed 
did  most  significantly  typify  the  character 
of  the  various  empires,  the  succession  of 
which  was  foreshown  by  this  vision. 
This  last  idea,  of  expressing  the  condition 
of  things  by  metallic  symbols,  was  pre- 
valent before  the  time  of  Daniel.  Heslod, 
who  lived  about  two  centuries  before 
Daniel,  characterises  the  succession  of 
ages  (four)  by  the  very  same  metals — ^gold, 
sUver,  brass,  and  iron." 

32.  This  image'e  head  was  of  fine  gold, 
ChaXd.  good  gold — 3p  Xjr\ — that  is,  fine, 
pure,  unalloyed.  The  whole  head  of  the 
figure,  colossal  as  it  was,  appeared  to  be 
eomposed  wholly  of  this.  Had  the  whole 
image  been  made  of  gold,  it  would  not 
have  been  so  striking — for  it  was  not  un- 
common to  construct  vast  statues  of  this 
metal.  Comp.  ch.  vi.  1.  But  the  remark- 
able peculiarity  of  this  image  was,  that  it 
was  composed  of  different  materials,  some 
of  which  were  seldom  or  never  used  in 
such  a  structure,  and  all  of  which  had  a 
peculiar  significancy.  On  the  significancy 
of  this  part  of  the  figure,  and  the  resem- 
blance between  this  head  of  gold  and 
Nebuchadnezzar  himself,  see  Notes  on  vs. 
87,  88.  ^,ffts  bnast  and  hie  arwie  of 
iilvor.  The  word  rendered  bnaef—Virh- 
12 


gold,  his  breajt  and  his  anns  of  ail- 

Ter,  his  belljand  his  •  thighs  of  brasa, 

»  Or,  sides. 


is  in  the  plural  number,  hi  aecordanot 
with  a  common  usage  in  the  Hebrew,  by 
which  several  members  <^  the  humaq 
body  are  often  expressed  in  the  plural — as 
0*39— /acet,  Ac.  There  is  a  foundation 
for  such  a  usage  in  nature,  in  the  two- 
fold form  of  many  of  the  portions  of  the 
human  body.  The  portion  of  the  body 
which  is  here  represented  is  obviously  the 
upper  portion  of  the  front  part — that  which 
is  prominently  visible  when  we  look  at 
the  human  frame.  Next  to  the  head  it  is 
the  most  important  part,  as  it  em- 
braces most  of  the  vital  organs.  Some 
degree  of  inferiority,  as  well  as  the  idea 
of  succession,  would  be  naturally  re- 
presented by  this.  "  The  inferior  value 
of  silver  as  compared  with  gold,  will 
naturally  suggest  some  degree  of  de- 
cline or  degeneracy  in  the  character  of 
the  subject  represented  by  the  metal ;  and 
so  in  other  members,  as  we  proceed  down- 
ward, as  the  material  becomes  contin- 
ually baser,  we  naturally  infer  that  the 
subject  deteriorates,  in  some  sense,  in  the 
like  manner."  Prof.  Bush,  tn  loo.  On 
the  kingdom  represented  by  this,  and  the 
propriety  of  this  representation,  see  Notes 
on  ver.  39.  %  Hie  belly  and  hie  thighe  of 
brtue,  Marg.  eidee.  It  is  not  necessary 
to  enter  minutely  into  an  examination  of 
the  words  here  nsed.  The  word  belly 
denotes,  unquestionably,  the  regions  of  the 
abdomen  OS  externally  visible.  The  word 
rendered  thighe  in  the  text,  is  rendered 
eidee  in  the  margin.  It  is,  like  the  word 
brettet  in  the  previous  verse,  in  the  plural 
number,  and  for  the  same  reason.  The 
Hebrew  word — ^T);  —  is  commonly  ren- 
dered (high  in  the  Scriptures  (Qen.  xxiv. 
2,  9,  xxxii.  25,  31,  32,  et  aL),  though  it  is 
also  frequently  rendered  eide,  Ex.  xxxiL 
27,  xl.  22,  24;  Lev.  i.  4;  ff^m,  iiL  29,  et 
al.  According  to  Gesenius,  it  denotes 
**  the  thick  and  double  fleshy  member 
which  commences  at  the  bottom  of  the 
spine,  and  extends  to  the  lower  legs."  It 
is  that  part  on  which  the  sword  was 
formerly  worn.  Ex.  xxxiL  27,  Judg.  iii. 
16,  21 ;  Ps.  xlv.  4.  It  is  also  that  pari 
which  was  smitten,  as  an  expression  of 
mourning,  or  of  indignation,  Jer.  xxxL 
19 ;  Ezck.  xxi.  17.  Comp.  Hom.  XL  xiJ« 
lei,  XT.  397 ;  Od.  xiii.  198i  Cic  d.  On*. 
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83  His  l6g8  of  iron,  bis  foot  put 
vi  iron  and  part  of  clay. 

*  Or.  whUA  wmt  matin  htmdt. 

80;  Qainc  xL  S.  It  ia  not  improperly 
k«re  rendered  tki^hSf  and  the  portion  of  the 
igure  that  was  of  brass  was  that  between 
the  breast  and  the  lower  legs,  or  extended 
from  the  breast  to  the  knees.  The  word 
is  elsewhere  employed  to  denote  the  shaft 
or  main  trunk  of  the  golden  candlestick 
of  the  tabernacle.  Ex.  xxv.  81,  xxxvi. 
17,  Num.  YiiL  4.  ^  0/  bram.  An  infe- 
rior metal,  and  denoting  a  kingdom  of 
Inferior  power  or  excellence.  On  the 
kingdom  represented  by  this,  see  Notes 
on  ver.  39. 

33.  Hit  legt  of  iron.  The  portion  of 
the  lower  limbs,  from  the  knees  to  the 
ancles.  This  is  undoubtedly  the  usual 
meaning  of  the  English  word  leg*,  and  it 
as  clearly  appears  to  be  the  sense  of  the 
original  word  here.  Iron  was  regarded 
as  inferior  to  either  of  the  other  metals 
specified,  and  yet  was  well  adapted  to 
denote  a  kingdom  of  a  particular  kind — 
less  noble  in  some  respects,  and  yet  hardy, 
powerful,  and  adapted  to  tread  down  the 
world  by  conquest  On  the  application 
of  this,  see  Notes  on  ver.  40.  ^  Bit  Jyset 
part  c/  iron  and  part  of  clay.  As  to  his 
teet;  or  in  respect  to  bis  feet,  they  were 
partly  of  iron,  and  partly  of  clay«-a  mix- 
ture denoting  great  strength,  united  with 
that  which  is  fragile  and  weak.  The 
word  rendered  clay  in  this  place — "lOn — \g 
found  nowhere  else  except  in  this  chapter, 
and  is  always  rendered  clay,  Ch.  IL  8S, 
84,  85,  41  (twice),  42,  43  (twice),  46.  In 
some  instances  (vs.  41*  43)  the  epithet 
miry  is  applied  to  it  This  would  seem  to 
imply  that  it  was  not  'burnt  or  baked 
elay,'  or  'earthenware,'  as  Profl  Bush 
supposes,  but  day  in  its  natural  state. 
The  idea  would  seem  to  be,  that  the 
framework,  so  to  speak,  was  iron,  with 
day  worked  in,  or  filling  up  the  inter- 
stices, so  as  to  famish  an  image  of 
strength  combined  with  that  which  is 
weak.  That  it  would  be  well  adapted 
to  represent  a  kingdom  that  had  many 
elements  of  permanency  in  it,  yet  that 
itM  combined  with  things  that  made  it 
weak — a  mixture  of  that  which  was  pow- 
erful with  that  which  was  liable  to  be 
crushed ;  capable  of  putthig  forth  great 
efforts,  and  of  sustaining  great  shocks, 
wd  yet  having  such  dementi  of  feeUe- 


34  Thou  sawest  till  that  a  stoiM 
was  cutout  *  without  ^  hands,  whicah 

b  Zee.  4.  6;  John  1. 13. 


ness  and  decay  as  to  make  it  liable  to  b« 
overthrown.  For  the  i4>pIication  of  this^ 
see  Notes  on  vs.  41-48. 

84.  Thou  •aweH,  Chald.  'Thou  wast 
seeing;'  that  is,  thou  didst  continoe  ta 
behold,  implying  that  the  vision  was  of 
somewhat  long  continuance.  It  did  not 
appear,  and  then  suddenly  vanish,  but  it 
remained  so  long  that  he  had  an  oppor* 
tunity  of  careful  observation.  %  TiU 
that  a  atone  wa»  ent  without  hands.  That 
is,  from  a  mountain  or  hilL  ver.  45. 
This  idea  is  expretted  in  the  Latin  and 
the  Greek  version.  The  vision  appean 
to  have  been  that  of  a  colossal  imagt 
atanding  on  a  plain,  in  the  vicinity  of  a 
mountain,  standing  firm,  until,  by  some 
unseen  agency,  and  in  an  unaccountable 
manner,  a  stone  became  detached  frota 
the  mountain,  and  was  made  to  imping* 
against  it  The  margin  here  is,  whSk 
waa  not  in  hi»  handt.  The  more  correct 
rendering  of  the  Chaldee,  however,  is  that 
in  the  text :  literally, '  a  stone  was  cat  out 
which  was  not  by  hands' — \TT^  '• — or  per- 
haps  still  more  accurately,  'a  stone  waa 
cut  out  which  was  not  in  hands,'  so  that 
the  fact  that  it  was  not  in  or  by  hoftda 
refers  rather  to  its  not  being  projected  hy 
hands  than  to  the  manner  of  its  being 
detached  from  the  mountain.  The  essen- 
tial idea  is,  that  the  agency  of  hands  did 
not  appear  at  all  in  the  case.  The  stone 
seemed  to  be  self-moved.  It  became 
detached  from  the  mountain,  and,  as  if 
instinct  with  life,  struck  the  image  and 
demolished  it  The  word  rendered  •tone^ 
73|< — determines  nothing  as  to  the  mc  of 
the  stone,  but  the  whole  statement  would 
seem  to  imply  that  it  was  not  of  large 
dimensions.  It  struck  upon  the  /m< 
of  the  image  (ver.  85),  and  it  bccawf 
itself  a  great  mountain--all  which  would 
seem  to  imply  that  it  was  at  first  not 
large.  What  increased  the  astonishment 
of  Uie  monarch  was,  that  a  stone  of  such 
dimensions  should  have  been  adequate  to 
overthrow  so  gigantic  a  statue,  and  to 
have  ground  it  to  powder.  The  points  on 
which  it  was  clearly  intended  to  fix  the 
attention  of  the  monarch,  and  which 
made  the  vision  so  significant  and  remark- 
able  were  these :  (a)  the  colossal  size  sad 
firmness  of  the  image;  (6)  tha  fiMt  that  a 
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imote  the  image  upon  his  feet  thai 
ware  of  iron  and  claj,  and  brake 
them  to  pieces. 
35  Then  was  the  iron,  the  clay, 


•tone,  not  of  large  lixe,  should  be  teen  to 
be  sel^deUohed  from  the  moontain,  and 
to  move  against  the  image ;  (c)  the  iaet 
that  it  should  completely  demolish  and 
pulyerise  the  oolossal  figure ;  and  (d)  the 
fact  that  then  this  stone  of  inoonsidermble 
sixo  should  be  itself  mysteriously  augment- 
ed until  it  filled  the  world.  It  shoald  be 
added,  that  the  rision  appears  not  to  haTe 
been  that  of  a  stone  detached  from  the  side 
of  a  hill,  and  rolling  dotcn  the  mountain 
by  the  force  of  graritation,  but  that  of  a 
stone  detached,  and  then  movina  off 
toward  the  Image  as  if  it  had  been  thrown 
from,  a  hand,  though  the  hand  was  un- 
ti^n.  This  would  very  strikingly  and 
appropriately  express  the  idea  of  somc- 
thiDg  apparently  small  in  its  origin,  that 
was  impelled  by  a  cause  that  was  unseen, 
and  that  bore  with  mighty  force  upon 
ao  object  of  colossal  magnitude,  by  an 
agency  that  could  not  be  expUuned  by 
the  causes  that  usually  operate.'  For  the 
application  and  pertinency  of  this,  see 
Notes  on  vs.  44,  45.  ^  Whiek  tmoU  the 
image  upon  hit  feet.  The  word  here  used — 
KTip — means  to  etmke,  to  tmite;  without 
reference  to  the  question  whether  it  is  a 
single  blow,  or  whether  the  blow  is  often 
repeated.  The  Hebrew  word — urip — \g 
uniformly  used  as  referring  to  the  clapping 
o/  the  hande;  that  is,  smiting  them  to- 
gether. Ps.  xcviiL  8;  Isa.  Iv.  13;  Ezek. 
XXV.  6.  The  Chaldee  word  is  used  only 
here  and  in  ver.  35,  referring  to  the 
•mitiag  of  the  image,  and  in  Si,  iv.  85, 
where  it  is  render^  '•toy' — 'none  ean 
•toy  his  hand.'  The  connection  here,  and 
the  whole  statement,  would  seem  to 
demand  the  sense  of  a  continued  or  pro- 
longed smiting,  or  of  repeated  blows, 
rather  than  a  single  eonenssion.  The 
great  image  was  not  only  thrown  down, 
but  there  was  a  subsequent  process  of 
eomminution  independent  of  what  would 
have  been  produced  by  the  ialL  A  fall 
would  only  have  broken  it  hito  large 
blocks  or  fragments;  but  this  continued 
•miting  reduced  it  to  powder.  This  wovld 
Imply,  therefore,  not  a  single  shock,  or 
violent  blow,  but  some  cause  continuing 
to  operate  until  that  which  had  be«ii 


the  braes,  the  silTer,  and  the  sold, 
broken  to  pieces  together,  and  be* 
came  like  •  the  chaff  of  the  summer 
threshing-floors ;  and  the  wind  ca^ 

«  Fs.  1. 4;  Hot.  IS.  8. 


overthrown  was  eifectually  destroved,  like 
a  vast  image  reduced  to  impalpable  pow- 
der. The  firet  coneuuion  on  the  feet 
made  it  certain  that  the  colossal  frame 
would  fall ;  but  there  was  a  longer  pro- 
cess  necessary  before  the  whole  efieet 
should  be  accomplished.  Comp.  Notes  on 
vs.  44,  45.  ^  And  brake  them  to  pieeee. 
In  ver.  35,  the  idea  is,  "  they  became  like 
the  chaff  of  the  summer  threshing-floors." 
The  meaning  is  not  that  the  image  was 
broken  to  fragments,  but  that  it  was 
beaten  fine — reduced  to  powder — 30  that 
it  might  be  scattered  by  the  wind.  This 
is  the  sense  of  the  Chaldee  word — Pl>7— 
and  of  the  Hebrew  word  also — P^l,  See 
Ex.  xxxii.  20:  <<And  he  took  the  calf 
which  thoy  had  made,  and  burned  it  in 
the  fire,  and  ground  it  to  potoder"  Beut. 
ix.  21 :  "  And  I  took  your  sin,  the  calf 
which  ye  had  made,  and  burnt  it  with  fire^ 
and  stamped  it,  and  ground  it  very  small, 
even  untU  it  was  ae  email  as  dust"  Isa. 
xlL  15 :  '*  Thou  shalt  thresh  the  mountuns, 
and  beat  then  email,  and  shalt  make 
the  hills  as  chaff."  2  KiuES  xxiiu  1 5 :  ''  He 
burnt  the  high  places,  and  stamped  it  small 
to  powder."  2  Chron.  xxxiv.  4 :  "  And  they 
brake  down  the  altars,  Ac,  and  made 
dust  of  them,  and  strewed  them  upon  the 
graves  of  them  that  hod  sacrificed  unto 
them."  Comp.  Ex.  xxx.  36;  2  Chron, 
xxxiv.  7 ;  2  Kings  xxiii.  6.  From  these 
passages  it  is  clear  that  the  general  mean- 
ing of  the  word  is  that  of  reducing  any- 
thing to  fine  dust  or  powder,  so  wat  it 
may  be  eatsily  blown  about  by  the  wind. 

35.  Tha%  teas  the  iron,  the  elay,  the 
brass,  the  silver,  and  the  gold  broken  in 
pieces  together,  and  became  like  the  chaff 
of  the  summer  threshing-floor.  The  word 
rendered  together — htto — our  translators 
would  seem  to  have  understood  as  refar« 
ring  to  time;  to  its  being  done  simvi- 
toneously.  The  more  literal  interpreti^ 
tion,  however,  is  *a»one\*  tliat  is,  'they 
were  beaten  small  ae  one,*  referring  te 
identity  of  oondition.  They  were  all  re- 
duced to  one  indiscriminate  mass ;  to  mek 
a  mass  that  the  original  materiaU  ooaltt 
no  longer  be  diatingniahed,  aad  woald  eV 
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jM  them  awftj,  that  •no  plaoe  wm 
found  for  them :  and  the  stone  that 
■mote  the  image  became  a  great 
k  mountidny  and  filled  ^  the  whole 
earth. 

•  Pl.37.S6w        blB.2.2,8.        «10or.l6.25. 


be  blown  away  together.  The  literal 
meaniog  of  the  word  used — ^"Vi — and  f^ 
— is  onCf  or  Jirtt,  Ezra  ir.  8,  "  wrote  a 
letter ;"  t.  13,  "  in  the  /int  year  of  Cyms ;" 
Ti.  2,  "  a  roll  j"  Dan.  iL  9,  "  there  is  hut 
one  decree  for  you;"  iiL  19,  "heat  the 
fbmace  one  seven  times  hotter."  Ac. 
United  with  the  coiijunction  (3)  it  means 
as  one,  like  the  Heb.  '^^^,  Eccl.  xL  6; 
2  Chron.  y.  13 ;  Ezra  ii.  6,  iii.  9 ;  Isa.  Izv. 
25.  The  phrase  "chaff  of  the  summer 
threshing-floors,"  refers  to  the  mode  of 
winnowing  grain  in  the  East.  This  was 
done  in  the  open  air,  usually  on  an  ele- 
Tated  place,  by  throwing  the  grain  when 
threshed  into  the  air  with  a  shovel,  and 
the  wind  thus  drove  away  the  chaffl  Such 
chaff,  therefore,  naturally  became  an  em- 
blem of  anything  that  was  light,  and  that 
^vuuld  be  easily  dissipated.  See  Notes 
on  Isa.  XXX.  24.  Matt  iii.  12.  ^  And  the 
wind  carried  them  axoay,  thtU  no  place  io€u 
found /or  them.  They  were  entirely  dis- 
sipated, like  chaff.  As  that  seems  to 
have  no  longer  any  place,  but  is  carried 
we  know  not  where,  so  the  fi^re  here 
would  denote  an  entire  annihilation  of 
the  power  to  which  it  refers.  %  And  the 
Hone  that  emote  the  image  became  a  great 
tnountain,  andJUled  the  tohole  earth.  The 
vision  which  was  before  the  mind  of  the 
king  as  here  represented  was,  that  the 
•tone  which  was  cut  out  of  the  mountain 
was  at  first  smaU,  and  that  while  he  con- 
templated it^  it  swelled  to  larger  dimen* 
lions,  until  it  became  an  immense  moun* 
tain  —  amountiun  that  filled  the  whole 
land.  It  was  this  which,  perhaps,  more 
than  anjrthing  else,  excited  his  wonder, 
that  a  stone,  at  first  of  so  small  dimen- 
dons,  should  of  itself  so  increase  as  to 
•nrpass  the  size  of  the  mountain  from 
whieh  it  was  out,  until  St  ooonpied  every 
plaAe  in  view.  Everything  about  it  was 
BO  remarkable  and  unnsoal  that  it  was  no 
wonder  that  ho  ooold  not  explain  it  We 
have  now  gone  over  a  description  of  the 
literal  vision  as  it  appeared  to  the  mind 
of  the  monarch.  Had  it  been  left  here,  it 
to  elMtf  that  it  would  have  been  of  diffl- 


36  This  u  the  dream;  and  wf 
will  tell  the  interpretation  thereof 
before  the  king. 

37  Thou,  0  king,  oH  a  king  «  of 
kings :  for  e  the  Qod  of  heaven  hath 

4  Esr.  7. 12;  Is.  47.  6;  Kae.98. 7 ;  Hos.  8.  10. 
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cult  interpretation,  and  possibly  the  true 
explanation  might  never  have  been  sug- 
gested. We  have,  however,  an  exposition 
by  Daniel,  which  leaves  no  doubt  as  to 
its  design,  and  which  was  intended  to 
carry  the  mind  forward  into  some  of  the 
most  important  and  remarkable  events  of 
history.  A  portion  of  his  statement  has 
been  fulfilled;  a  part  remains  still  nnae- 
complished,  and  a  careful  exposition  of 
his  account  of  the  meaning  of  the  vision 
will  lead  our  thoughts  to  some  of  the 
most  important  historical  events  which 
have  occurred  in  introducing  Uie  Chris- 
tian dispensation,  and  to  events  still  more 
important  in  the  statement  of  what  is  yel 
to  come. 

36.  Thie  is  the  dream;  and  we  will  tell 
the  interpretation  thereof  be/ore  the  king, 
Daniel  here  speaks  in  his  own  name,  and 
in  the  name  of  his  companions.  Hence 
he  says  '  we  will  tell  the  interpretation.' 
It  was  in  answer  to  their  united  supplica- 
tions (ver.  18),  that  this  meaning  of  the 
vision  had  been  made  known  to  him,  and 
it  would  not  only  have  been  a  violation 
of  the  rules  of  modesty,  but  an  uigust 
assumption,  if  Daniel  had  claimed  the 
whole  credit  of  the  revelation  to  himself. 
Though  he  was  the  only  one  who  ad- 
dressed the  king,  yet  he  seems  to  have 
desired  that  it  might  be  understood 
that  he  was  not  alone  in  the  honour 
which  Qod  had  conferred,  and  that  he 
wished  Uiathis  companions  should  be  had 
in  just  remembrance.    Comp.  ver.  49. 

37.  Thouj  0  king,  art  a  king  of  kinge. 
The  phrase  '  king  of  kings'  is  a  Hebraism, 
to  denote  a  supreme  monarch,  or  one  who 
has  other  kings  nnder  him  as  tributary. 
Ezra  vii.  12 ;  Ezek.  xxvi.  7.  As  such  it 
is  applied  by  way  of  eminence  to  the  Son 
of  Qod  in  Rev.  xvii.  14,  xix.  16.  As  here 
used,  it  means  that  Nebuchadnezzar  ruled 
over  tributary  kings  and  princes,  or  that 
he  was  the  most  eminent  of  the  kings  of 
the  earth.  The  seeptre  which  he  swayed 
was,  in  fact,  extended  over  many  nationc 
that  were   onoe  independent  kingdoms^ 

,  and  the  title  bore  conferred  on  him  waA 
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gjffwi  thee  a  kingdom,  power,  and 
strength,  and  glory. 

38  And  wheresoever  the  children 
of  men  dwell,  the  beasts  of  the  field 


not  one  that  yna  designed  to  flatter  the 
monarch,  but  was  a  simple  statement  of 
wliat  was  an  undoubted  trath.  Daniel 
would  not  withhold  any  title  that  was  in 
aoeordanoe  with  rcali^,  as  he  did  not 
withhold  any  communication  in  accord- 
ance with  reality  that  was  adapted  to 
humble  the  monarch.  ^  For  the  God  of 
heaven  hath  gitten  thee  a  kinadom,  Ac  At 
the  same  time  that  Daniel  gave  him  a 
title  which  might  in  itself  have  ministered 
to  the  pride  of  the  monarch,  he  is  careful 
to  remind  him  that  he  held  this  title  in 
rirtne  of  no  wisdom  or  power  rf  his  own. 
It  was  the  true  God  who  had  conferred  on 
him  the  sovereignty  of  these  extensive 
realms,  and  it  was  one  of  the  designs  of 
this  vision  to  show  him  that  he  held  his 
power  at  his  will,  and  that  at  his  pleasure 
be  could  cause  it  to  pass  away.  It  was 
the  forgetftilness  of  this,  and  the  pride 
resulting  from  that  forgetfulness,  which 
led  to  the  melancholy  calamity  which 
befel  this  haughty  monarch,  as  recorded 
in  ch.  iv. 

38.  And  whereeoever  the  children  of 
men  dwell,  the  beasU  of  the  field,  and  the 
fowU  of  ihe  heaven,  hath  A«  given  into  thg 
hand.  This  is  evidenUy  general  lan- 
guage, and  is  not  to  be  pressed  literally. 
It  is  designed  to  say  that  he  ruled  over 
the  whole  world;  that  is,  the  world  as 
then  known.  This  is  common  language 
applied  in  the  Scriptures  to  the  Baby- 
lonian, Persian,  Grecian  and  Roman 
kingdoms.  Thus  in  ver.  39,  the  third  of 
these  kingdom,  the  Grecian,  was  to  **  bear 
rule  overall  the  earth."  Comp.  ch.  viiu  b : 
**  And,  as  I  was  considering,  behold,  an 
he-goat  came  from  the  west  on  the  face 
0f  the  whole  earth."  So  of  the  Roman 
empire,  in  ch.  rii.  23 :  "  The  fourth  beast 
shall  devour  the  whole  earth."  The  de- 
claration that  his  kingdom  embraced  the 
beasts  of  the  field  and  the  fowls  of  the  air, 
is  a  strong  expression,  meaning  that  he 
reigned  over  the  whole  world.  A  some- 
what similar  description  of  the  extent 
of  the  empire  of  the  king  of  Babylon 
occurs  in  Jer.  xxviL  4-8 :  *'  And  com- 
mand them  to  say  unto  their  masters, 
Thus  saith  the  Lord  of  hosts,  the  Gcd  of 
12» 


and  the  fowls  of  the  heayen  hath  he 
given  •  into  thy  hand,  and  hath 
made  thee  ruler  over  them  alL 
Thou  art  this  bead  of  gold.    • 

a  Jor.  27. 6. 


Israel,  Thus  shall  ye  say  unto  your  mat- 
ters; I  have  made  the  earth,  the  man  and 
the  beast  that  are  upon  the  ground,  by 
my  great  power,  and  by  my  out-stretched 
arm,  and  have  given  it  unto  whom  it 
seemed  meet  unto  me.  And  now  I  have 
given  all  these  lands  into  the  hands  of 
Nebuchadnezsar,  the  king  of  Babylon,  my 
servant;  and  the  beast  of  the  field  I  have 
given  him  also  to  serve  him.  And  all 
nations  shall  serve  him,  and  bis  son,  and 
his  son's  son,  until  the  very  time  of  his 
land  come;  and  then  many  nations  and 
great  kings  shall  serve  themselves  of  him. 
And  it  shall  come  to  pass,  that  the  nation 
and  kingdom  which  will  not  serve  the  same 
Nebuchadnezzar,  the  king  of  Babylon, 
and  that  will  not  put  their  neck  under 
the  yoke  of  the  king  of  Babylon,  that 
nation  will  I  punish,  saith  the  Lord, 
with  the  sword,  and  with  the  famine, 
and  with  the  pestilence,  until  I  have 
consumed  them  by  his  hand."  At  the 
time  referred  to  by  Daniel,  the  sceptre 
of  Nebuchadnezzar  extended  over  all 
these  realms,  and  the  world  was,  in 
fact,  placed  substantially  under  one  head. 
**  All  the  ancient  Eastern  histories,"  says 
Bishop  Newton,  ''  almost  are  lost;  but 
there  are  some  fragments  even  of  heathen 
historians  yet  preserved,  which  speak  of 
this  mighty  conqueror  and  his  extended 
empire.  Berosus,  in  Josephus  (Contra 
Apion,  1.  i.  2  19),  says  that  ho  held  in  sub- 
jection Egypt,  Syria,  Phenicia,  Arabia, 
and  by  his  exploits  surpassed  all  the  Chal- 
deans and  Babylonians  who  reigned  before 
him.  Strabo  asserts  that  this  king  among 
the  Chaldeans  was  more  celebrated  than 
Hercules ;  that  he  proceeded  as  far  as  to 
the  pillars  of  Hercules,  and  led  his  army 
out  of  Spain  into  Thrace  and  Pontus. 
But  his  empire,  though  of  great  extent, 
was  yet  of  no  long  duration ;  for  it  ended 
in  his  grandson  Belshazznr,  not  seventy 
years  after  the  delivery  of  this  prophecy, 
nor  above  twenty-three  years  after  the 
death  of  Nebuchadnezzar."  Newton  on 
the  Prophecies,  pp.  186, 187.  f  Thou  art 
thie  head  of  gold.  The  head  of  gold  seen 
in  the  image  represents  thee  as  the  sove- 
reign of  a  vast  ompire*    Compared  witii 
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kbe  other  monarohs  who  are  to  succeed 
thee,  thoa  art  like  gold  compared  with 
eilver,  and  brass,  and  iron ;  or,  compared 
with  thy  kingdom,  theirs  shall  be  as 
silver,  brass,  and  iron  compared  with 
gold.  It  was  common,  at  an  early  period, 
to  speak  of  different  ages  of  the  world  as 
resembling  different  metals.  Comp.  Notes 
on  ver.  31.  In  reference  to  the  expres- 
sion before  us,  **  Thou  art  this  head  of 
gold,"  it  should  be  obserred,  that  it  is  not 
probably  to  be  confined  to  the  monarch 
himself,  but  is  rather  spoken  of  him  as  the 
head  of  ^e  empire;  as  representing  the 
state ;  as  an  impersonation  of  that  dynasty. 
The  meaning  is,  that  the  Bifby Ionian  em- 
pire, as  it  existed  under  him,  in  its  rela- 
tion to  the  kingdoms  which  should  suc- 
ceed, was  like  tbe  head  of  gold  seen  in 
the  image  as  compared  with  the  inferior 
metals  that  made  up  the  remaining  por- 
tions of  the  image.  Daniel,  as  an  inter- 
preter, did  not  state  in  what  the  resem- 
Dlanee  consisted,  nor  in  what  respects  his 
empire  could  be  likened  to  gold  as  com- 
pared with  those  which  should  follow. 
In  the  scanty  details  which  we  now  have 
of  the  life  of  that  monarch,  and  of  the 
events  of  his  reign,  it  may  not  be  possible 
to  see  na  clearly  as  would  be  desirable,  in 
what  that  resemblance  consisted,  or  the 
ftill  propriety  of  the  appellation  given  to 
him.  Su  far  as  may  now  be  seen,  the 
resemblance  appears  to  have  been  in  the 
following  things:  (I.)  In  respect  to  the 
empire  itself  of  which  he  was  the  sove- 
reign, as  standing  at  the  head  of  the 
others  —  the  first  in  the  line.  This  was 
not  indeed  the  first  kingdom,  but  the  de- 
sign here  was  not  to  give  an  account  of 
all  the  empires  on  earth,  but  to  take  the 
world  a$  it  wa»  fAen,  and  to  trace  the  suc- 
cessive changes  which  would  occur  pre- 
paratory to  the  establishment  of  the 
kingdom  which  should  finally  spread  over 
the  earth.  Viewed  in  reference  to  this 
design,  it  was  undoubtedly  proper  to 
designate  the  empire  of  Babylon  as  the 
head.  It  not  only  stood  before  them  in 
the  order  of  time,  but  in  such  a  relation 
that  the  others  might  be  regarded  as  in 
some  sort  its  successors;  that  is,  thejf 
would  iucceed  it  in  awaying  a  general 
ercptre  over  the  toorld.  In  this  rcspoct 
they  would  resemble  also  the  Babylonian. 
At  the  time  here  referred  to,  the  dominion 
oveir  which  Nebuchadnezzar  swayed  his 
sceptre  was  at  the  head  of  the  nations; 
wu  th«  oentnl  power  of  tho    Pagui 


woild;  was  the  only  empire  that  coaM 
claim  to  be  universal.  For  a  long  period 
the  kingdom  of  Babylon  had  been  de- 
pendent on  that  of  Assyria,  and  wh3e 
Nineveh  was  the  capital  of  Uie  Assyrian 
empire,  Babylon  was  the  head  of  a  king- 
dom, in  general  subordinate  to  that  oSf 
Assyria,  until  Nabopolassar,  the  imme- 
diate predecessor  of  Nebuehadnessar,  re*- 
dered  the  kingdom  of  Babylon  inde- 
pendent of  the  Assyrians,  and  transferred 
the  seat  of  empire  to  Babylon.  This  was 
about  the  year  626  before  the  Christian 
era.  See  Universal  History,  voL  iiL  ppw 
412-416.  Nebuohadneszar,  receiving  this 
mighty  kingdom,  had  carried  his  own 
arms  to  distant  lands;  had  conquered 
India,  Tyre,  and  Egypt;  and,  as  would 
appear,  all  Northern  Africa,  as  fitr  as  tiie 
pillars  of  Hercules,  and,  with  quite  unim- 
portant exceptions,  all  the  known  world 
was  subject  to  him.  (IL)  The  ai^>el- 
lation  '  head  of  gold'  may  have  been  giv^ 
him  on  account  of  the  splendor  of  his  capi- 
tal, and  the  magnificence  of  his  eourt.  la 
Isa.  ziv.  4,  Babylon  is  called  "  the  golden 
city."  See  Notes  on  that  place.  In  I^ 
xiii.  19,  it  is  called  **  the  glory  of  king- 
doms,  the  beauty  of  the  Chaldees'  excel- 
lency." In  Isa.  xlviL  6,  it  is  called  "  Uie 
lady  of  kingdoms."  In  Jer.  li.  18,  it  is 
spoken  of  as  ''abundant  in  treasures," 
and  in  ver.  41,  as  "the  praise  of  the 
whole  earth."  So  in  pro&ne  writers^ 
Babylon  has  similar  appellations.  Thus 
in  .£8ch.  Per.  51,  mention  is  made  of 
BaffvXuiif  i}  iroX£x:ptw0{ — Babylon  ahoundinf 
in  gold.  The  conquests  of  Nebuchadnezzar 
enabled  him  to  bring  to  his  capital  the 
spoils  of  nations,  and  to  enrich  his  capital 
above  any  other  city  on  the  earth.  Ae- 
cordingly,  he  gave  himself  to  the  work  of 
adorning  a  city  that  should  be  worthy  to 
be  the  head  of  universal  empire,  and  suc- 
ceeded in  making  it  so  splendid  as  to  be 
regarded  as  one  of  the  wonders  of  the 
world.  His  great  work  in  adorning  and 
strengthening  his  capital  consisted,  first* 
of  the  building  of  the  immense  walls  of 
the  city ;  second,  of  the  tower  of  Belus ; 
and  third,  of  the  hanging  gardens.  For 
a  iVill  .description  of  these,  see  Prideaux'a 
Connection,  vol.  i.  p.  232.  aeq.  (III.)  The 
appellation  may  have  been  given  him  by 
compariton  with  the  kingdoms  which  were 
to  succeed  him.  In  tonie  respects — in  ex- 
tent and  power— some  one  or  more  of 
them,  as  tiie  Roman,  might  surpass  his ; 
but  the  appellation  which  was  o^ropriata 
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to  tbem  wu  not  gold,  hulk  th^  woald ' 
be  1)est  denoted  by  the  inferior  metals. 
Tbue  the  Medo-Persian  kingdom  was  less 
■pkndid  than  thai  of  Babylon,  and  would 
be  better  represented  bj  iilver;  the  Maoe- 
doaiaa,  thengh  more  distingaished  by  its 
eonquests,  was  lees  magnifioenty  and  would 
be  better  represented  by  brass ;  and  the 
Boman,  though  ultimately  still  more  ex- 
tenaiye  in  its  conquests,  and  still  more 
mighty  in  power,  was  less  remarkable  for 
splendor  than  strengUi,  and  would  be 
better  represented  by  iron.  In  magnifi- 
cenoe,  if  not  in  power,  the  Babylonian 
surpassed  them  all;  and  henee  the  pro- 
priety of  the  appellation,  '  head  of  gold,* 
(IV.)  It  is  possible  that  in  this  appel- 
lation Uiere  then  may  have  been  some 
referenee  to  the  character  of  the  monarch 
himself.  In  Jer.  zxrii.  6,  he  is  spoken 
of  as  the  'servant  of  God,'  and  it  is  dear 
that  it  was  designed  that  a  splendid  mis- 
sion was  to  be  accomplished  by  him  as 
under  the  diyine  control,  and  in  the  pre- 
paration of  the  world  for  the  coming  of 
the  Messiah.  Though  he  was  proud  and 
haughty  as  a  monarch,  yet  his  own  per- 
sonal character  would  compare  farourably 
with  that  of  many  who  succeeded  him  in 
these  adYanoing  kingdoms.  Though  his 
conquests  were  numerous,  yet  his  career 
as  a  conqueror  was  not  marked  with  cru- 
elty, like  that  of  many  other  warriors. 
He  was  not  a  mere  conqueror.  He  loved 
also  the  arts  of  peace.  He  sought  to  em- 
bellish his  capital,  and  to  make  it  in  out- 
ward magnificence,  and  in  the  talent 
which  he  concentrated  there,  truly  the 
eapital  of  the  world.  Even  Jerusalem  he 
did  not  utterly  destroy,  but  having  se- 
cured a  conquest  over  it,  and  removed 
from  it  what  he  desired  to  embellish  his 
own  capital,  he  sdll  intended  that  it  should 
be  the  subordinate  head  of  an  important 
province  of  his  dominions,  and  placed  on 
the  throne  one  who  was  closely  alUed  to  the 
king  who  reigned  then  when  he  took  the 
efty.  But  the  appellation  here,  and  the 
reign  of  Nebuohadnezsar,  are  to  be  con- 
templated chiefly,  like  the  kingdoms  that 
succeeded,  in  their  relation  to  redemption. 
It  is  in  this  aspect  that  the  study  of  his- 
tory becomes  most  interesting  to  a  mind 
that  regards  all  events  as  embraced  in  the 
eternal  counsels  of  God,  and  it  is  undoubt- 
edly with  reference  to  this  that  the  his- 
tory of  these  kingdoms  becomes  in  any 
way  introduced  into  the  inspured  writings. 
▲U  history  may  be  oontemplated  Qnte 


two  aspects:  in  its  seeular  bearing;  and 
in  its  relation  to  the  redemption  of  the 
world.  In  the  former  aspect,  it  has  great 
and  important  uses.  As  furnishing  les- 
sons to  statesmen;  as  showing  the  pro- 
gress of  soeie^ ;  as  illustrating  the  effects 
of  vice  and  immorality,  and  the  evils  of 
anarchy,  ambition,  and  war;  as  recording 
and  preserving  the  inventions  in  the  arts, 
and  as  showing  what  are  the  best  methods 
of  civil  government,  and  what  conduces 
most  to  the  happiness  of  a  people,  its 
value  cannot  well  bo  over-estimated.  But 
it  is  in  its  relations  to  the  work  of  re- 
deeming man  that  it  acquires  its  chief 
value,  and^ience  the  sacred  volume  is  so 
much  occupied  with  the  histories  of  early 
nations.  The  rise  and  fall  of  every  na- 
tion; the  conquests  and  defeats  which 
have  occurred  in  past  times,  may  all  have 
had,  and  perhaps  may  yet  be  seen  to  have 
had,  an  important  couneotion  with  the 
redemption  of  man — as  being  designed  to 
put  the  world  in  a  proper  position  for  the 
coming  of  the  Prince  of  Peace,  or  in  some 
way  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  final 
triumph  of  the  gospeL  This  view  gives 
a  new  and  important  aspect  to  history. 
It  becomes  an  object  in  which  all  on 
earth  who  love  the  race  and  desire  its  re- 
demption, and  all  in  heaven,  feel  a  deep 
concern.  Every  monarch;  every  war- 
rior ;  every  statesman ;  every  man  who  by 
his  eloquence,  bravery,  or  virtue,  has  con- 
tributed anything  to  Uie  progress  of  the 
race,  or  who  has  in  any  way  played  an 
important  part  in  progress  of  the  world's 
affhirs,  becomes  a  being  on  whom  we  can 
look  with  intense  emotion ;  and  in  refo- 
rence  to  every  man  of  this  character,  it 
would  be  an  interesting  inquiry  what  he 
has  done  that  has  contributed  to  prepare 
the  way  for  the  introduction  of  the 
Mediatorial  scheme,  or  to  flMilitate  its 
progress  through  the  world.  In  reference 
to  this  pointy  Uie  monarch  whose  charac- 
ter is  now  before  us  seems  to  have  been 
raised  up,  under  an  overruling  Provi- 
dence, to  accomplish  the  following  things : 
(1.)  To  inf^et  punithment  on  the  revolted 
people  of  God  for  their  numerous  idol- 
atries. See  the  Book  of  Jeremiah,  oosmm. 
Hence,  he  led  his  armies  to  the  land  of 
Palestine;  he  swept  away  the  people,  and 
bore  them  into  captivity;  he  burnt  the 
temple,  destroyed  the  capital,  and  laid  the 
land  waste.  (2.)  He  was  the  instrument 
in  the  hand  of  God  of  effectually  pqrU 
tjbkg  the  Jewish  nation  from  ths  sin  «f 
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39  A»d  aftof  ihee  shall  arise  aa- 


idolatary.  It  was  for  that  sin  eminentlj 
that  they  were  carried  away ;  and  nerer 
in  this  world  have  the  ends  of  panish- 
ment  been  better  secured  than  in  this 
instance.  The  chastisement  was  eifectaaL 
The  Jewish  nation  has  nerer  since  sunk 
into  idolatry.  If  there  hare  been  indi- 
viduals of  that  nation — of  which,  howerer, 
there  is  no  certain  eridence  —  who  hare 
become  idolaters,  yet  as  a  people  they 
hare  been  preserved  from  it.  More  than 
two  thoasand  five  hundred  years  have 
since  passed  away ;  they  have^been  wan- 
derers and  exiles  in  all  lands ;  they  have 
been  persecuted,  ridiculed,  and  oppressed 
on  account  of  their  religion ;  they  have 
been  placed  under  every  possible  induce- 
ment to  conform  to  the  religion  around 
them,  and  yet,  as  professed  worshippers 
of  Jehovah,  the  Qod  of  their  fathers,  Uiey 
have  maintaiued  their  integrity,  and 
neither  promises  nor  threatenings,  neither 
hopes  nor  fears,  neither  life  nor  death, 
have  been  sufficient  to  constrain  the  He- 
brew people  to  bow  the  knee  to  an  idol 
god.  (3.)  Another  object  that  seems  to 
have  been  designed  to  be  accomplished  by 
Kebuchadneszar  in  relation  to  Redemp- 
tion, was,  to  gather  the  nations  under  one 
head  preparatory  to  the  coming  of  the 
Messiah.  It  will  be  seen  in  the  remarks 
which  will  be  made  on  the  relation  of  the 
Roman  empire  to  this  work  (Notes  on  vs. 
40-43),  that  there  were  important  reasons 
why  tfais  should  be  done.  Preparatory  to 
that,  a  succession  of  such  kingdoms  each 
swayed  the  sceptre  over  the  whole  world, 
Mid  when  the  Messiah  came,  the  way 
was  prepared  for  the  easy  and  rapid  pro- 
pagation of  the  new  religion  to  the  re- 
motest parts  of  the  earth. 

39.  And  after  thee.  This  must  mean 
eubeeqHtntly  to  the  reign,  but  it  does*  not 
mean  that  the  kingdom  here  referred  to 
would  immediateljf  succeed  his  own  reign, 
for  that  would  not  be  true.  The  Medo- 
Persian  empire  did  not  come  into  the 
ascendency  until  many  years  after  the 
death  of  Nebuehadnoszar.  This  occurred 
during  the  reign  of  Belshaxsar,  a  grand- 
son of  Nebuchadneszar,  between  whose 
reign  and  that  of  his  grandfather  there 
had  intervened  the  reigns  of  Evil-mero- 
dach  and  Neriglassar  besides,  as  the  re- 
mainder of  the  prophecy  relating  to 
•ifto  image  refers  to  kingdome,  and  not 


other  loBgdom  inteior  sio  ihee^ 
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to  individual  monarchs,  it  is  elaar  thM 
this  also  relates  not  primarily  to  Nebo. 
chadnessar  as  an  individual,  Utt  as  tho 
head  of  a  kingdom.  The  meaning  ia,  that 
a  kingdom  would  succeed  that  over  whiok 
he  reigned,  so  far  inferior  that  it  might  be 
represented  by  silver  as  compared  wiih 
gold,  f  Shall  arise  arnther  kingtUtn, 
Chald.  'shall  etand  up — OV^ — another 
kingdom.'  This  is  language  which  would 
denote  something  different  from  a  succes- 
sion in  the  same  dynasty ;  for  that  would 
be  a  mere  continuance  of  the  eante  king^ 
dom.  The  reference  is  evidently  to  a 
change  of  empire ;  and  the  languago  im* 
plies  that  there  would  be  some  revdutioa 
or  conquest  by  which  the  existing  king- 
dom would  pass  away,  and  another  would 
succeed.  Still,  there  wouM  be  so  modi 
of  sameness  in  respect  to  its  oecupymg 
essentially  the  same  territory,  that  it 
would  be  symbolized  in  the  same  image 
that  appeared  to  Nebuchadnezzar.  The 
kingdom  here  referred  to  was  undoubt- 
edly the  Medo-Persian.  established  1^ 
Cyrus  in  the  conquest  of  Babylon,  which 
continued  through  the  reigns  of  his  suo^ 
cessors  until  it  was  conquered  by  Alex- 
ander the  Qreat  This  kingdom  sucoeeded 
that  of  Assyria,  or  Babylon,  638  yean 
B.  C,  to  the  overthrow  of  Darius  Codo- 
manuf,  333  years  B.  C.  It  extendcMi,  of 
coarse,  through  the  reigns  of  the  Persian 
kings,  which  acted  so  important  a  part 
in  the  invasion  of  Greece,  and  whose 
defeats  have  given  immortality  to  the 
names  of  Leonidas,  Aristidcs,  Miltiades, 
and  Themistocles,  and  made  the  naaet 
of  Salamis,  Thermopylas,  Marathon,  and 
Leuetra  so  celebrated.  For  a  geaenl 
account  of  Cyrus,  and  the  founding  of 
the  Medo-Persian  empire,  the  reader  is 
referred  to  the  Notes  on  Isa.  xli.  t, 
^  Inferior  to  thee.  And  therefore  repre- 
sented by  silver  as  compared  with  gold. 
In  what  respects  it  would  be  inferior, 
Daniel  does  not  specify,  and  this  can  onty 
be  learned  from  the  facte  which  occurred 
in  relation  to  that  kingdom.  All  that  is 
necessary  to  confirm  the  truth  of  the  pro- 
phetic description,  is,  that  it  was  to  be 
so  far  inferior  as  to  make  the  appellation 
eilver  iqiplicable  to  it  in  comparison  with 
the  kingdom  of  Babylon,  represented  bf 
gokL    The  expresaiMi  would  denote  thai 
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and  another  third  kingdom  of  brass, 
•  «.  7. 7, 23. 


there  wu  a  general  decline  or  degene- 
reej  in  the  oharmcter  of  the  monarchs, 
and  the  general  condition  of  the  empire. 
There  hare  been  different  opinions  ae  to 
Ihe  inferioritj  of  thia  kingdom  to  the 
Babylonian.  Calrin  supposes  that  it  re- 
fcrs  to  degeneraej ;  Geir  supposes  that  it 
relatea  to  the  duration  of  the  kingdom — 
this  eontinoing  not  more  than  two  hun- 
dred and  fortj  years,  while  the  other, 
including  the  AssyriaUi  embraced  a  period 
of  one  thousand  five  hundred  years; 
Polanua  supposes  that  the  meaning  is, 
that  the  Babylonian  had  more  rest  and 
tranquillity;  while  Junius,  Willett^  and 
others  understand  it  of  a  milder  and 
more  humane  treatment  of  the  Jews  on 
the  Babylonians  than  the  Persians.  Per- 
haps, however,  none  of  these  opinions 
meet  the  eireumstanoes  of  the  case,  for 
they  do  not  furnish  as  full  an  account  of 
the  reasons  of  this  inferiority  as  is  de- 
sirable. In  regard  to  this,  it  may  be  ob- 
served, (a)  that  it  is  not  to  be  supposed 
that  this  kingdom  was  to  be  in  all  retpeet* 
faiferior  to  the  Babylonian,  but  only  that 
it  would  have  certain  characteristics  which 
would  make  it  more  appropriate  to  dee- 
oribe  it  as  silver  than  as  gold.  In  certain 
ther  respects,  it  might  be  far  superior,  as 
the  Roman,  though  in  the  same  general 
line  of  succession,  was  in  extent  and 
power,  superior  to  either,  though  there 
was  s1^  a  reason  why  that  should  be  re- 
l^resented  by  iron  rather  than  by  gold,  by 
sllrer,  or  by  brass.  (6)  The  inferiority 
did  not  relate  to  the  power,  the  riches,  or 
the  territorial  extent  of  the  Medo-Persian 
empire,  for  it  embraced,  so  far  as  appears, 
all  that  was  comprehended  in  the  Baby- 
lonian empire,  and  all  in  addition  which 
was  added  by  the  conquests  of  Cyrus.  In 
his  proclamation  to  rebuild  the  temple 
(B«m  I  3),  Cyrus  speaks  of  the  extent  of 
his  empire  in  language  strongly  resem- 
bling that  which  is  applied  to  the  kingdom 
of  Nebuchadnezxar.  "  Thus  saith  Cyrus, 
king  of  Persia,  The  Lord  God  of  hearen 
hath  given  me  all  the  kingdoms  of  the 
earth."  Thus  also  it  is  said  of  Ahasuems, 
or  Astyages,  king  of  Media — a  kingdom 
that  constituted  a  part  of  the  Medo- 
Persian  empire  under  Cyrus  and  his 
saecessors,  that  he  <*  reigned  from  India 
evsn  unto  Ethiopia,  over  an  hundred  and 
Ivea^  and  seren  provinsss."     To  the 


which  •  shall  bear  mte  over  all  the 
earth. 


kingdom  of  Babylon,  as  he  foiaid  it  when 
he  conquered  it,  Cyrus  of  course  added 
the  kingdoms  of  Media  and  Persia,  to  the 
crown  of  which  he  was  the  heir  (see  Notes 
on  Isa.  xlL  2),  and  also  the  various  pro- 
vinces which  he  had  conquered  before  he 
came  to  the  throne ;  that  is,  Capadooia, 
the  kingdom  of  Lydia,  and  almost  the 
whole  of  Asia  Minor,  (c)  Nor  can  it  be 
supposed  that  the  kingdom  was  inferior 
in  regard  to  wecUth,  for  in  addition  to  all 
the  weahh  that  Cyrus  found  in  Babylon, 
he  brought  the  spoils  of  his  victories ;  the 
treasures  in  the  possession  of  the  crowns 
of  Persia  and  Media,  and  all  the  wealth  of 
CnotOM,  the  rich  king  of  Lydia,  of  which 
he  had  become  posscesor  by  conquest. 
In  considering  the  in/eriarit^  of  this 
kingdom,  which  made  it  proper  that  it 
should  be  represented  by  silver  rather 
than  by  gold,  it  is  to  be  borne  in  mind 
that  the  representation  should  embrace 
the  whole  kingdom  in  all  the  successive 
reigns,  and  not  merely  the  kingdom  as  it 
was  under  the  administration  of  Cyrus. 
Thus  regarded,  it  will  comprehend  the 
succession  of  Persian  monarchs  until  the 
time  of  the  invasion  and  conquest  of  the 
Bast  by  Alexander  the  Great  The  reign 
of  Cyrus  was  indeed  splendid,  and  if  Ae 
alone,  or  if  tiie  kingdom  during  his  ad- 
ministration, were  contemplated,  it  would 
be  difficult  to  assign  a  reason  why  an 
appellation  should  have  been  given  to  it 
implying  any  inferiority  to  that  of  Ne- 
buohadnesiar.  The  inferiority  ot  the 
kingdom,  or  that  which  made  it  proper  to 
represent  it  by  silver  rather  than  by  gold, 
as  compared  with  the  kingdom  of  Baby- 
lon, may  have  consisted  in  the  following 
particulars :  (1.)  Ii^  reference  to  the  sue- 
oession  of  kings  who  occupied  the  Persian 
throne.  It  is  true  that  the  character  of 
Cyrus  is  worthy  of  the  highest  commen- 
dation, and  that  he  was  distinguished  not 
only  as  a  brave  and  successful  conqueror, 
but  as  a  mild,  abVe,  and  upright  civil 
ruler.  Xenophon,  who  wished  to  draw 
the  character  of  a  model  prince,  made 
choice  of  Cyrus  as  the  example;  and 
thonsh  he  has  not  improbably  embellished 
his  character  by  ascribing  to  him  virtue* 
drawn  from  his  own  fancy  in  some  degree, 
yet  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  in  the 
main  his  description  was  drawn  from  the 
lift.    «•  The  true  reason,"  says  PrideeM^ 
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(Ooiw^zftMfy  T«L  i.  p.  SSS,  M.  CkadM- 

town,  1816),  **  why  he  chose  the  liie  of 
Cyrof  before  all  othen  for  the  pmpoM 
abore  montioned''  [that  of  giving  a 
deecription  of  what  a  worthy  and  just 
prinoe  onght  to  be]  **  soemeUi  to  be  no 
other  bat  that  he  found  the  true  hietory 
of  that  excellent  and  gallant  prince  to  be, 
aboye  all  othen,  the  fittest  for  those 
maxims  of  right  policy  and  tme  princely 
virtue  to  eorrespond  with,  whidi  he 
grafted  upon  it."  But  he  was  succeeded 
by  a  madmawi  Cambyses,  and  by  a  race 
of  kings  eminent  among  princes  for  folly 
and  crime.  **  The  kings  of  Persia,"  says 
Prideanx,  "were  the  worst  race  of  men 
that  ever  governed  an  empire."  (2.)  The 
kingdom  was  inferior  in  reference  to  the 
remarkable  d^tau  in  the  military  cam- 
paigns which  were  undertaken.  The 
Assyrian,  or  Babylonian  empire  was  dis- 
tinguished for  the  victories  by  which  it 
carried  its  arms  around  the  then  known 
worid.  The  Medo-Persian  empire,  after 
the  reign  of  Cyrus,  was  ahnost  as  remark- 
able for  the  succession  of  defeats  which 
have  mode  the  period  of  the  world  during 
which  the  empire  continued,  so  well- 
known  in  history.  It  is  probable  that  no 
kingdom  ever  undertook  so  many  foolish 
projects  in  reference  to  the  conquests  of 
other  nations ;  projects  so  unwisely  pban- 
ned,  and  that  resulted  in  so  signal  failures. 
The  successor  of  Cyrus,  Cambyses,  in- 
vaded Egypt,  and  his  conduct  there  in 
carrying  on  the  war  was  such  as  to  make 
him  be  regarded  as  a  madman.  Enraged 
against  the  Ethiopians  for  an  answer 
which  ihoy  gave  him  when,  under  pre- 
tence of  friendship,  he  sent  spies  to  ex- 
amine their  country,  he  resolved  to 
invade  their  country.  Having  come  to 
Thebes,  in  Upper  Egypt,  he  detached 
from  his  army  fifty  thousand  men  to  go 
against  the  Hammonians,  with  orders  to 
destroy  their  country,  and  to  bum  the 
temple  of  Jupiter  Hammon  that  stood  in 
it  After  marching  a  few  days  in  the 
desert,  they  were  overwhelmed  in  the 
sands  by  a  strong  south  wind,  and  all 
perished.  Meantime  Cambyses  marched 
with  the  rest  of  his  army  against  the 
Ethiopians,  though  he  wanted  all  the 
means  of  subsistence  for  his  army,  onUl, 
having  devoured  all  their  beasts  of  bur- 
den, Uiey  were  oonstrained  to  designate 
every  tenth  man  of  the  army  to  be  killed 
■nd  eaten.  In  these  deplorable  cireum- 
iiiBWii  OaabyiM  retained  to  Thebei^ 
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this  wild  expedition.  Prideanx's  Coa.  L 
828.  It  was  also  during  the  continiuuiee 
of  this  kingdom,  that  the  ill-staired  em- 
peditions  to  Greece  occurred,  when  Mnr- 
donius  and  Xerxes  poured  tlM  millioiM  of 
Asia  on  the  countries  of  Ghreeoe^  and  net 
such  signal  overthrows  at  Platen^  Umn^ 
thon,  Mid  Salamis.  Sneh  a  seriM  of 
disasters  never  before  had  oeooned  to  In- 
vading anniee,  or  made  thoee  who  ii^ 
polled  invasion  so  illustrious.  In  thto 
respect  there  was  an  evident  pn^e^  ia 
speaking  of  this  as  an  inferior,  or  de- 
generate kingdom.  ^3.)  It  was  infierior 
in  respoot  to  Uie  growing  degeneraej  and 
eiTendnaoy  of  character  and  aMmlsu 
From  the  time  of  Xerxes  (B.  a  479) 
"  symptoms  of  decay  and  corruption  w«re 
muifest  in  the  emigre;  the  national  cha- 
racter gradually  degenerated ;  the  citisens 
were  corrupted  and  enfeebled  by  hixmy; 
and  confided  more  in  mercenary  troops 
than  in  native  valour  and  fideli^.  The 
kings  submitted  to  the  control  of  their 
wives,  or  the  creatures  whom  they  mieed 
to  posts  of  distinction ;  and  the  satra|»s, 
from  being  civil  functionaries,  began  to 
usurp  military  authority."  Lymm,  Bitc 
Chart,  (4.)  The  kingdom  was  inforior  by 
the  gradual  weakening  of  its  power  from 
internal  causes.  It  was  not  only  de- 
feated in  its  attempts  to  invade  others 
and  weakened  by  the  degeneracy  of  the 
court  and  people,  but,  as  a  natural  eon- 
sequence,  by  the  gradual  lessening  of  the 
power  of  the  central  government,  and  the 
growing  independence  of  the  provineea. 
From  the  time  of  Darius  Nothus  <B.G. 
423) — a  weak,  eifeminate,  and  indolent 
prince — **  the  satraps  of  the  distant  pro- 
vinces paid  only  a  nominal  obedience  to 
the  king.  Many  of  them  were,  in  fii^ 
sovereigns  over  the  countries  over  which 
they  presided,  and  carried  on  wars  against 
each  other."  Lyman,  It  was  i^m  causes 
such  as  these  that  the  power  of  the  king- 
dom became  gradually  weakened,  and 
that  the  way  was  prepared  for  the  easy 
conquests  of  Alexander  the  QreaL  ^eir 
successive  defeats^  and  this  gradual 
degeneracy  and  weakening  of  the  king- 
dom, show  the  propriety  of  the  descrip- 
tion given  of  the  kingdom  in  the  vision 
and  the  interpretation — that  it  would  be 
an  "inferior  kingdom,"  a  kingdom  which, 
in  eomparison  with  that  of  Babylon, 
might  be  compared  with  silver  as  oon- 
pMred  with  gold.    Still,  U  i        '     ' 
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•rents  in  regard  to  the  history  of  roligion 
in  Uie  world,  and  had  an  important  bear- 
ing on  the  redemption  of  man.  As  this 
is  the  most  important  bearing  of  history, 
and  as  it  was  doabtless  with  reference  to 
this  that  the  mention  of  it  is  in^oduced 
into  the  sacred  Scriptures,  and  as  it  is,  in 
fact,  often  alladed  to  by  Isaiah,  and  in 
the  Books  of  Ezra,  Nehemiah,  Esther, 
and  some  of  the  minor  prophets,  it 
may  be  proper,  in  the  most  summary 
way,  to  allude  to  some  of  these  things 
which  pertain  to  the  bearing  of  this 
kingdom  on  the  great  events  connected 
with  redemption,  or  to  what  was  done 
daring  the  continuance  of  this  king- 
dom for  the  promotion  of  the  true  reli- 
gion. A  full  account  may  be  found  in 
Prideaux's  Connections,  part  1,  book  iii.~ 
vlL  Compare  Edward's  History  of  Re- 
demption, Period  I.  part  ri.  The  par- 
ticular things  which  occurred  in  connec- 
tion with  this  kingdom  beio'ing  on  the 
progress  of  religion,  and  faronrable  to  its 
adrancement,  were  these :  (a)  the  over- 
throw  of  Babylon,  so  long  the  formidable 
enemy  of  the  ancient  people  of  God; 
(6)  The  restoraUon  of  the  exiles  to  their 
own  land  under  the  auspices  of  Cyrus 
(Ezra  L  1) ;  (c)  The  re-building  of  the 
temfde  under  the  same  auspices,  and  with 
tho  faronr  of  the  successors  of  Cyrus; 
(d)  The  preparation  of  the  world  for  the 
coming  of  the  Messiah,  in  the  agitations 
that  took  place  during  the  continuance  of 
the  Persian  monarchy;  the  invasion  of 
Greece;  the  defeats  there;  the  pre- 
paration by  these  defeats  for  the  coming 
of  him  who  was  so  long  promised  as 
the  "  desire  of  all  nations."  Compare 
]^g.  iL  7:  "And  I  wiU  shake  all  na- 
taons,  and  the  desire  of  all  nations  shall 
come;  and  I  will  fill  this  house"  [the 
temple  erected  under  the  auspices  of 
Cyrus  and  his  successors]  ''wiUii  glory, 
saith  the  Lord  of  hosts."  There  was  a 
propriety,  therefore,  that  thb  kingdom 
should  receive  a  distinct  notice  in  the 
sacred  Scriptures,  for  some  of  the  most 
important  events  connected  with  the  his- 
tory of  true  religion  In  the  world  occurred 
under  the  auspices  of  Cyrus  and  his  suc- 
cessors, and  perhaps  at  no  period  has 
there  been  more  oceasioa  to  recognise  the 
band  of  God  than  in  the  influences  ex- 
•rted  on  the  minds  of  those  heathen 
prinees  disposing  them  to  be  faroiunsble 
to  the  long-<4>pre8ted  ohildren  of  God. 


%And  tmoik&r  tkird  hhffdom  4/  hrtm. 
See  Notes  on  ver.  32.  The  parts  of  the 
image  which  were  of  brass  were  the  belly 
and  thighs,  denoting  inferioritj  not  only 
to  the  head,  but  to  the  part  whieh  im- 
mediately preceded  it — the  breast  and  the 
arms  of  silver.  It  is  not  indeed  speci- 
fied, as  in  the  former  case,  that  this  king- 
dom would  be  inferior  to  the  former,  and 
it  is  only  from  the  position  assigned  to  it 
in  the  image,  and  Uie  infmor  quality  of 
the  metal  by  which  it  is  represented, 
that  it  is  implied  that  there  wotild  be  any 
inferiority.  There  can  be  no  reasonable 
doubt  that  by  this  third  kingdom  is  de« 
noted  the  empire  ibunded  by  Alexander 
the  Great — the  Macedonian  empire.  It 
%9  hunm  to  all  that  he  overthrew  the 
Persian  empire,  and  estoblished  a  king- 
dom in  the  East  embracing  substantially 
the  same  territory  which  had  been  occu- 
pied by  the  Medo-Persian  and  the  Babjr* 
Ionian  empire.  While  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  that  kingdom  is  referred  to, 
there  can  be  as  little  that  the  reference  is 
not  merely  to  the  empire  during  the  reign 
of  Alexander  himself^  but  that  it  em- 
braced the  whole  empire  as  founded  and 
arranged  by  him,  vntil  it  was  soeceeded 
by  another  universal  empire — here  de- 
nominated the  fourth  kingdom.  The  rea- 
sons for  supposing  that  the  Macedonian 
empire  u  referred  to  here  are  almost  too 
obvious  to  require  that  they  should  be 
specified.  They  are  such  as  these: 
(1.)  This  kingdom  actually  suooeeded 
that  of  Medo-Persiay  covering  the  same 
territory,  and,  like  that,  was  then  un- 
derstood to  be  a  universal  monarchy. 
(2)  The  empire  of  Alexander  is  elsewhere 
more  than  once  referred  to  by  Daniel  in 
the  same  order,  and  in  such  a  manner 
that  the  sense  cannot  be  mistaken.  Thus 
in  ch.  viii.  21 :  "  And  the  rough  goat  is 
the  king  of  Grecia :  and  the  great  horn 
that  is  l^tween  his  eyes  is  the  first  king. 
Now  that  being  broken,  whereas  four 
stood  up  for  it,  four  kingdoms  shall  stand 
up  out  of  his  nation,  but  not  in  his 
power."  Ch.  x.  20:  "And  now,"  said 
the  man  that  appeared  in  vision  to  Daniel 
(ver.  5,)  "will  I  return  to  fight  with  the 
prince  of  Persia ;  and  when  I  am  gone 
forth,  lo,  the  prince  of  Grecia  shall  come." 
Cb.  xi.  2—4:  '•  And  now  will  I  show  thee 
the  truth.  Behold  there  shall  stand  up 
yet  three  kings  in  Persia;  and  the  fourth 
shall  be  far  richer  than  they  all :  and  by 
his  strength  through  his  riches  he  ahdl 
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itir  up  All  agaitwi  Ui«  realm  of  Grecia.  I 
And  a  mightj  king  shall  stand  up,  that 
nball  role  with  great  dominion,  and  do 
according  to  his  will.  And  when  he  shall 
stand  np,  his  kingdom  shall  he  broken, 
and  shall  be  dirided  toward  the  four  winds 
of  heaven,  and  not  to  his  posterity,  nor 
according  to  the  kingdom  that  he  ruled ; 
for  his  kingdom  shall  be  plucked  up,  even 
for  others  besides  those."  Since  this 
kingdom  is  thus  referred  to  elsewhere  by 
Daniel  in  the  same  order,  and  as  destined 
to  act  an  important  part  in  theaffiun  of 
the  world,  it  is  roaaonable  to  suj^Ktse  that 
there  is  a  refarenoe  to  it  here.  (3.)  It  is 
a  circumstance  of  some  importance  that 
the  emblem  here  bj  which  this  kingdom 
is  represented,  bram,  is  one  that  is  pecu- 
liarly appropriate  to  the  Greeks,  and  one 
that  could  not  be  applied  to  any  other 
nation  with  equal  propriety.  The  Greeks 
were  distinguished  for  their  hroMen  ar- 
mor, and  the  appellation  lAe  (rosea  coated 
Gre4k9~-'X»>^XiTiit¥tf  'A:)c«M-— is  that  by 
which  they  were  designated  most  com- 
monly by  the  Ancients.  IL  L  871,  iL  47  ; 
Od.  L  286.  In  accordance  with  this, 
Joaephus  says,  (Ant.  B.  x.  c  10,  ^4) 
rJk»  ^  iKti9to¥  IrtpofTtf  iui  iivtuf  Mfatpfiou 
XaX«dr  i)^c9|iii«( — 'their  empire  another 
eheUl  come  from  the  Wett^  CLOTHBD  WITH 
BftASS,  ehall  deetroyJ  These  considera- 
tions leare  no  doubt  that  the  kingdom 
here  referred  to  was  that  Grecian  or 
Bfacedonian,  which,  under  Alexander, 
obtained  dominion  oyer  all  the  East. 
%  Which  ehall  bear  rule  over  aU  the  earth. 
In  a  sense  similar  to  that  of  the  Assyrian, 
the  Babylonian,  and  the  Medo-Persian 
empire.  This  is  the  common  description 
of  the  empire  of  Alexander,  He,  him- 
self, commanded  that  he  should  be  called 
the  king  of  all  the  world  .•— Accepto  deinde 
imperio,  regem  se  terrarum  omnium  ao 
mundi  appellari  jussit  (Justin.  L.  12,  c. 
10  ^9)—' Having  received  the  empire, 
he  ordered  himself  to  be  called  the  king 
of  nil  lands,  and  of  the  world.'  ^iodorus 
Siculns  says  that  he  received  ambassadors 
from  all  countries,  itari  ii  rdvrow  rdv 
Xp6fO¥,  if  dmians  eXJtiiv  •nif  ciicovitiinif  $«•» 
wphBtif,  K.  r.  X.  'At  which  Ume,  legates 
oame  tc  him  from  almost  the  whole  habit- 
able world.'  L.  17,  c.  113.  So  Arrian 
(BxpedL  Alex.  L.  7,  c  16,)  remarks  that 
'  Alexander  then  appeared  to  himself  and 
to  those  around  him,  to  be  lord  of  all  the 
earth  a$td  ^  the  eea — yhf  tt  imaam  «al 
9aAi<w9(  HpiM'.    The  author  of  the  Book 


of  Maccabees  gires  a  slmtltf  aeoMmt  «f 
the  extent  of  this  kingdom  : — '*  And  it 
came  to  paes,  after  that  Alexander,  tlie 
son  of  Philip,  the  Macedonian,  who  first 
reigned  in  Greece,  had  overthrown  Darius, 
the  king  of  the  Persian  and  Medes,  he 
fought  many  battles,  and  took  the  strong- 
holds of  oil,  and  slew  the  kings  of  the 
earth ;  and  he  went  through  even  to  the 
ends  of  the  earth ;  and  took  the  spoil  of 
many  nations;  and  the  earth  was  quiet 
before  him."  1  Mac.  i.  1—3.  The  pro- 
priety of  saying  that  this  "kingdom  bore 
rule  over  all  the  earth,"  is,  therefore,  ^- 
parent  It  embraced,  of  course,  all  that 
was  anciently  included  in  the  Assyrian 
and  Babylonian  empires;  all  that  had 
been  added  to  that  empire  by  the  con- 
quests of  Cyrus,  and  also  all  that  Alex- 
ander  had  added  to  it  by  his  hereditary 
dominions,  and  by  his  conquests  in  other 
places.  Nearly  or  quite  all  the  known 
world,  except  that  which  was  then  sub- 
ject to  the  Romans,  then  just  a  rising 
power,  was  under  the  sway  of  Alexander. 
A  question  has  been  started  whether  this 
refers  merely  to  the  kingdom  of  Alex- 
ander, during  his  own  life,  or  whether  it 
embraced  also  the  succession  of  dynasties 
until  the  conquests  of  the  Romans.  That 
the  latter  is  the  correct  opinion  seems 
clear  from  the  following  considerations: 
(1.)  It  was  true,  as  we  have  seen,  of  the 
two  previous  kingdoms  specified — the 
Babylonian,  and  the  Medo-Persian  — 
that  Uiey  embraced  not  merely  the  king- 
dom under  any  one  reigning  monarchy 
but  during  its  entire  continuance  until  it 
was  oveithrown  by  one  that  had  also 
pretensions  to  a  universal  empire — the 
former  by  the  Medo-Persian,  and  the  lat- 
ter by  the  Macedonian.  It  is  to  be  pr^ 
Bumed  that  the  same  principles  of  inter- 
pretation are  to  be  applied  also  to  the 
Macedonian  kingdom  itself— especially 
as  that  was  abo  actually  succeeded  by 
one  that  in  a  sUll  higher  sense  laid  claim 
to  universal  empire.  (2.)  This  was  in 
fact  one  kii^om.  It  is  true  that  on  the 
death  of  Alexander,  the  empire  which  he 
founded  was  divided  among  four  of  his 
generals,  and  also  that  from  that  sprung 
the  two  reigns  the  Seleucidae  in  Syria» 
and  of  the  £igidae  who  reigned  in  Bgypt, 
but,  as  Newton  has  remarked,  "their 
kingdom  was  no  more  a  difierent  kingdom 
from  that  of  Alexander,  than  the  parts 
differ  firom  the  whole.  It  was  the  sama 
goremment  stDl  eontinned.    Thoae  who 
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gtifwd  ir«N  still  Maoedoniaiif.  AH 
Mieienti  anthort  spokt  of  the  Uiigdom 
•f  Alezaoder  and  of  hu  raeooMors  ai  one 
and  the  same  kingdom.  The  thing  if 
implied  in  the  Tory  name  by  whieh  they 
are  usnallj  called,  tJU  ntecMton  o/Aieac 
tmder.  'Alexander  being  dead,'  sajf 
Josephos,  (Ant  B.  xL  eh.  8,  27>)  'the 
empire  was  dirided  among  his  snoeessora.' 
After  the  death  of  Alexander/  sajs  Jos- 
tin,  (Lib.  zlL  0.  4,  M,)  <  the  kingdoms 
of  the  East  were  dirided  among  hU  sno- 
oessors/  and  he  still  denominates  them 
MaeedonianSf  and  their  empire  the  Maoe- 
donian."  Newton  on  the  Prophecies, 
pp.  189,  190.  In  regard  to  the  point 
before  adverted  to  in  referenee  to  the 
kingdoms  of  Babjlon  and  of  Medo-Persia 
— 4he  relation  which  thej  sustained  to 
religion,  or  the  methods  in  which  they 
were  madetocootribnteto  its  progress  in 
the  world,  making  it  proper  that  they 
should  be  noticed  in  the  rolnme  of  in- 
spiration, it  may  be  remarked  that  the 
Haoedonian  kingdom  was  also  designed, 
undoubtedly,  under  an  OTormling  ^dtI- 
dence,  to  contribute  to  the  progrees  of 
the  great  work  of  human  redemption, 
and  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  coming 
of  the  Messiah.  A  full  statement  of 
what  was  done  under  this  reign  in  re- 
spect to  religion — the  most  interesting 
aspect  of  history — may  be  seen  in  Ed- 
ward's History  of  Redemption,  pp.  271 — 
276,  and  in  Prideaux's  Connexion,  vol. 
2,  page  279,  seq.  The  kingdom  here  re 
ferred  to — the  Macedonian,  represented 
here  by  the  portion  of  the  imago  that  wss 
of  brass,  and  in  the  vision  of  the  four 
beasts  ^ch.  viL)  by  a  leopard  that  had  on 
its  back  the  wings  of  a  fowl,  and  in  eh. 
▼ilL  21,  by  the  rough  goat,  eontinued  from 
the  orerthrow  of  Darius  Codomanns  by 
Alexander,  (B.  0.  833,)  to  the  eonquost 
of  Syria,  and  the  East  by  the  Bomans 
«nder  Pompey,  about  six^-six  years  be- 
Ibre  the  birth  of  the  Saviour.  The  prin- 
dpal  events  during  this  period  affecting 
the  interests  of  religion,  and  preparing 
the  way  for  the  oommg  of  the  Messiah, 
were  the  following: — L  The  extensive 
diffusion  of  the  knowledge  of  the  Greek 
language.  The  army  of  Alexander  was 
mainly  composed  of  Greeks.  The  Greek 
language  was,  of  course,  that  which  was 
spoken  by  the  court,  and  in  the  cities 
which  he  founded;  the  despatches  were 
in  Greek ;  that  Uwguage  would  be  exten- 
si vely  cultivated  to  gratify  thosa  in  power ; 


and  flie  snooeesors  of  Alexander  wera 
those  who  used  the  Greek  tongue.  The 
consequence  was,  that  the  Greek  langnaf 
was  extensively  sfHread  over  the  oonn- 
tries  which  were  subdued  by  Alexander, 
and  which  were  governed  by  his  sucees- 
sors.  That  language  became  the  popular 
tongue;  a  sort  of  universal  language 
understood  by  the  great  mass  of  the  peo« 
pie,  in  a  manner  not  unlike  the  French 
in  Europe  at  the  present  day.  The  effeot 
of  this,  in  preparing  for  the  introduetioa 
of  the  gospel,  was  seen  in  two  respects : 
(a)  in  fscUitating  the  prtaehing  of  the 
gocpeL  It  is  true  that  the  apostles  had 
Sie  gift  of  tongues,  and  that  there  was^ 
notwithstanding  the  prevalenoe  of  the 
Greek  language,  occasion  for  this.  Bnt 
there  is  no  evidence  that  this  was  con- 
ferred on  aU  the  early  preachers  of  the 
gospel,  nor  is  it  certain  that  th(»se  en 
whom  it  woe  conferred  were  able  to  makt 
use  of  it  on  all  oocasions.  It  is  not  im* 
probable  that  in  their  ordinary  labors  tb« 
apostles  and  others  were  left  to  rely  on 
their  natural  endowments,  and  to  use  th« 
language  to  which  they  had  been  most 
accustomed.  As  there  was,  therefore,  a 
common  language  in  most  of  the  countries 
in  which  the  gospel  would  be  proclaimed, 
it  is  evident  that  the  propagation  of  reli- 
gion would  be  greatly  facilitated  by  this, 
and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  was  one 
of  the  designs  of  Providence  in  permittiag 
the  Macedonian  conquest  thus  to  prepare 
the  way  for  the  more  easy  and  rapid  dif- 
fission  of  the  new  religion.  (6)  In  like 
manner,  this  conquest  prepared  \h^  way 
for  the  permanent  record  of  the  history  <^ 
the  Saviour's  life,  and  the  doctrines  of 
religion  in  the  writings  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament It  was  evidently  desirable,  on 
many  accounts,  that  the  records  should 
be  made  in  one  language  rather  than  in 
many,  and  of  all  the  languages  then 
spoken  on  the  earth,  the  (Tnsdb  was  the 
best  adapted  to  such  a  purpose.  It  was 
not  only  the  most  polished  and  eulti- 
rated,  bnt  it  was  the  most  copious ;  and 
it  was  the  best  fitted  to  express  abstract 
ideas,  and  accurate  distinctions.  Pro- 
bahly  with  all  the  improvemenU  since 
made  in  the  eopions  Arabic  language, 
and  in  the  languages  of  modem  times, 
there  never  has  been  one  that  was  so  well 
fitted  for  the  purposes  of  a  divine  revela- 
tion as  the  Greek.  It  may  have  been  one 
design  of  Providence  in  the  eztenslTa 
and  aoeurate  ealttvatioB  of  that  langiag^ 
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m  Oreeee  ittelf,  m  well  as  in  iti  dUfiifioii 
aver  the  world,  that  there  fboald  be  at 
the  time  of  the  introdaetioa  of  the  Chris- ! 
tian  rerelation  »  medinm  of  permAoent 
record,  that  should  be  as  free  from  imper- 
fection as  language  ooold  be;  a  medium 
also  in  which  there  should  be  so  much 
permanent  and  valuable  literature  that 
even  after  It  should  cease  to  be  a  spoken 
l*nsu<m^  would  be  cultivated  by  the 
whSie  Uteraij  world,  thus  furnishing  the 
weans  of  an  aocurate  knowledge  of  the 
meaning  of  the  sacred  writings.  IL  The 
translation  of  the  Old  Testament  into 
the  same  language,  was  another  impor- 
tant event  which  took  place  during  the 
•ontinnance  of  this  kingdom  which  groatly 
fineilitated  the  introduction  and  spread 
of  Christianity.  The  Hebrew  language 
was  understood  by  comparatively  few. 
It  ceased  to  be  spoken  in  its  punty  after 
the  time  of  the  captivitv.  In  that  Ian- 
gaage  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment would  have  been  but  little  diffused 
in  the  world.  By  their  being  translated, 
however,  into  Qreek,  they  b^ame  exten- 
sively known,  and  fiimished  a  ready  and 
an  intelligible  ground  of  appeal  to  the 
preaohers  of  the  new  religion  when  they 
referred  to  the  prophecies  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament, and  the  recorded  predictions  of 
the  Messiah.  For  a  full  account  of  the 
history  of  this  version,  the  reader  may 
•onsnlt  Prideanx's  Connexion,  vol.  iii. 
p.  63,  seq.  It  was  made,  according  to 
Archbishop  Usher,  about  277  B.  C .  The 
probability^  is,  that  it  was  made  at  dif- 
ferent  periods,  and  by  different  hands, 
as  it  is  executed  with  very  various  degrees 
of  ability.  See  Intro,  to  Isaiah,  ^  viiL  L 
(1),  for  a  more  extended  account  of  Uiis 
TSffsion  and  its  value.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  it  oontributed  much  to  the  dif- 
f^on  of  th#  knowledge  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  and  was  an  important  instru- 
ment in  preparing  the  world  for  the  recep- 
tion of  the  reveln^on  that  should  be  made 
by  the  Messiah,  XIL  EvenU  of  great 
importance  occurred  during  the  continu- 
•noe  of  thii  kingdom  in  preserving  the 
Jewish  people  in  times  of  persecution,  and 
laving  their  city  and  temple  firom  ruin, 
and  their  nation  from  extinction,  (q)  The 
destruction  of  Jerusalem  and  the  tem- 
ple was  threatened  by  Alexander  himseU; 
After  the  siege  and  capture  of  Tyre,  he 
lisname  enraged  at  the  Jews  for  refusing 
lo  famish  sin>plies  for  his  army  during 
thasilfi^  ondsr  the  |^  ^^  Untj  wtr* 


boond  to  show  aMsfianei  te  Darias,  and 
he  marched  to  Jerusalem  with  an  inten- 
tion to  take  and  destroy  it^  In  order  to 
appease  him,  it  is  said  that  Jaddua,  tha 
high  pries^  went  out  to  meet  him  in  hia 
pontifical  robes,  at  the  head  of  a  proces* 
sion  of  priests,  and  accompanied  with  the 
people  in  white  garments.  Alexander 
was  so  impressed  with  the  scene,  tha^  to 
the  surprise  of  all,  he  spared  the  atj 
and  temple,  and  on  being  asked  by  Par- 
menio  the  reason  of  this  clemency,  said 
that  he  had  seen  this  person  in  vision, 
who  had  directed  him  to  lay  aside  all 
anxiety  about  his  contemplated  expedition 
to  Asia,  and  that  he  had  promised  that 
Qod  would  give  him  the  empire  of  the 
Persians.  According  to  the  story,  Jaddua 
showed  him  the  prophecies  of  Daniel^  and 
confirmed  him  by  those  prophecies  in  the 
confident  expectation  of  conquering  the 
East,  and  in  view  of  this  Alexander 
offered  sacrifices  in  the  temple,  and 
granted  to  the  Hebrews  the  freedom  of 
their  country,  and  the  exercise  of  their 
Uws  and  religion.  See  Prideaux,  voL  iL 
p.  302,  seq. ;  Josephus,  Ant  B.  ii.  ch.  8. 
Whatever  of  fable  there  may  be  in  this 
account,  it  is  certain  that  the  city  and 
temple  were  not  destroyed  by  Alexander, 
but  that  in  his  ravages  in  the  East  he  was 
led,  by  some  cause,  to  deal  with  the 
capital  of  the  Hebrew  nation  in  a  manner 
different  from  what  he  did  wilii  others. 
(6)  A  remarkable  preservation  of  the  Jew- 
ish people,  of  a  somewhat  similar  cha- 
racter, and  evincing  the  protection  of  Oo^ 
occurred  during  the  great  persecutioa 
under  Antiochus  Epipbancs,  one  of  the 
successors  of  Alexander,  in  the  time  of  the 
Maccabees.  See  Prideaux,  voU  iii.  p. 
230,  and  2  Bfaocabees,  v.  11-27.  In  the 
times  of  that  celebrated  persecution,  mul- 
titudes of  the  Jews  were  slain  by  Antio- 
chus himself,  the  city  was  taken,  and  tha 
temple  defiled.  Three  years  after  it  waf 
taken  by  AnUochus  (B.  a  168),  ApoUo- 
nius  was  directed  by  him  to  mank 
against  the  city  to  vent  his  wrath  on  tbt 
Jews,  and  when  the  people  were  assem- 
bled in  their  synagogues  for  worship,  ha 
let  loose  his  forces  on  them,  with  a  com- 
mand to  slay  all  the  men,  and  to  take  all 
the  women  and  children  e<4>tives  to  be 
sold  as  slaves.  After  this,  he  plunderad 
the  city,  demolished  the  houses,  and  pulled 
down  the  wf^ls,  and  then  with  the 


of  the  demolished  city  built  a  strong  for* 
tnst  9P  the  top  9f  §B  iwninenoa  in  tlM 
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40  And  ilie  fbnrih  kingdom  shall  be  strong  as  iron:  fbrasmuch  aa 


fllty  of  David,  in  a  place  which  oyer- 
looked  the  temple,  and  placed  a  strong 
garrison  within.  From  this  place,  attacks 
were  made  on  all  who  went  up  to  the  tem- 
ple to  worship,  and  the  temple  was  defiled 
with  all  manner  of  pollntions,  until  it  was 
deserted,  and  the  daily  sacrifices  ceased. 
From  these  calamities  and  persecutions, 
the  city  and  the  Jewish  nation  were 
delivered  by  the  valour  of  Judas  Macca- 
beus, in  the  nuinner  detidled  in  the  First 
Book  of  Maccabees. 

40.  And  the  fourth  kingdom.  Repre- 
sented in  the  image  by  the  legs  of  iron, 
and  the  feet  "  part  of  iron,  and  part  of 
elay."  ver.  33.  The  first  question  which 
arises  here  is,  what  kingdom  is  referred  to 
by  this?  In  regard  to  this,  there  have 
^en  two  leading  opinions;  one,  that  it 
refers  to  the  Roman  empire;  the  other, 
that  it  refers  to  the  kingdoms  or  dynasties 
that  immediately  succeeded  the  reign  of 
Alexander  the  Great;  embracing  the  king- 
doms of  the  SeleucidsB  and  Lagidso, 
Syria  and  Egypt — in  the  language  of 
Ftof.  Stuart,  who  adopts  this  opinion, 
"  that  the  legs  and  feet  were  symbols  of 
that  intermingled  and  confused  empire, 
which  sprung  up  under  the  Grecian  chiefs 
who  finally  succeeded  him,"  [Alexander 
the  Great].  Com.  on  Daniel,  p.  173.  For 
the  reasoning  by  which  this  opinion  is 
supported,  see  Prof.  Stuart,  pp.  173-103. 
The  common  opinion  has  been,  that  the 
reference  is  to  the  Roman  einpire,  and  in 
support  of  this  opinion  the  following  con- 
ditions may  be  suggested :  (1.)  The  obvious 
design  of  Uie  image  was  to  s3rmboIise  the 
fuooession  of  great  monarchies,  which 
would  precede  the  setting  up  of  the 
kingdom  of  the  Redeemer,  and  which 
would  have  an  important  agency  in  pre- 
paring the  world  for  that  The  Roman 
empire  was  in  itself  too  important,  and 
performed  too  important  tin  agency  in 
vrepwing  the  world  for  that,  to  be  omitted 
in  saoh  an  enumeration.  (2.)  The  king- 
dom here  referred  to  was  to  be  in  exist- 
ence at  the  time  symbolised  by  the  cut- 
ting of  the  stone  out  of  the  mountain; 
ibr  during  the  continuance  of  that  king- 
donj,  or  under  it^  "  the  God  of  heaven  was 
to  set  up  a  kingdom  which  should  never 
be  destroyed."  ver.  44.  But  the  king- 
doms of  the  SeleucidsB  and  the  Lagidsa-- 
ihe  'intermingled  and  confbsed  empires 
that  sprang  up'  after  Alexander  the  Great 


— ^had  ceased  before  that  time,  being  su- 
perseded by  the  Roman.  (3.)  Unless  the 
Roman  power  be  represented,  the  sym- 
metry of  the  image  is  destroyed;  for  it 
would  make  what  was  in  fact  one  king* 
dom,  represented  by  two  different  metMS 
— ^brass  and  iron.  We  have  seen  above 
that  the  Babylonian  empire  was  repre* 
sented  appropriately  by  gold ;  the  Medo- 
Persian  by  silver;  and  the  Macedonian 
by  brass.  We  have  seen  abo,  that  in  fact 
the  empire  founded  by  Alexander,  and 
continued  through  his  successors  in  Syria 
and  Egypt,  was  in  fact  one  kingdom,  so 
spoken  of  by  the  ancients,  and  being  in 
fiict  a  Greek  dynasty.  If  the  appellation 
of  brate  belonged  to  that  kingdom  ae  a 
Greek  kingdom,  there  is  an  obvious  in- 
congruity, and  a  departure  from  the 
me^od  of  interpreting  the  other  portions 
of  the  image,  in  applying  the  term  inm 
to  any  portion  of  that  kingdom.  (4.)  By 
the  application  of  the  term  iron,  it  is  evi> 
dently  implied  that  the  kingdom  thus 
referred  to  would  be  distinguished  for 
etrength — strong^  greater  than  its  pre- 
decemors — as  iron  surpasses  brass,  and 
silver,  and  gold,  in  that  quality.  But 
this  was  not  true  of  the  confused  reigns 
that  immediately  followed  Alexander. 
They  were  unitedly  weaker  than  the 
Babylonian  and  the  Medo-Persion,  and 
weaker  than  the  empire  of  Alexander,  out 
of  which  they  arose.  Comp.  ch.  viiL  31, 
22.  It  wtte  true,  however,  of  the  Roman 
power,  that  it  was  bo  much  superior  to  all 
its  predecessors  in  power,  that  it  might 
well  be  represented  by  iron  in  comparison 
with  brass,  silver,  and  gold.  (5.)  The 
fourth  monarchy  represented  in  Nebn- 
chadnezziur's  dream  is  evidently  the  same 
which  is  represented  by  the  fourth  beaet 
in  Dan.  viL  7,  8,  23,  25.  But  it  will 
appear,  Arom  the  exposition  of  that  chap- 
ter, tiiat  the  reference  there  is  to  the 
Roman  empire.  See  Notes  on  these  pas- 
sages. There  can  be  no  well-founded 
objection  i'i  this  view  on  the  ground  that 
this  kingdom  was  not  properly  a  •ucee*- 
eton  of  the  kingdom  of  Alexander,  and 
did  not  occupy  precisely  the  same  terri- 
tory. The  same  was  true  of  each  of  the 
other  kingdoms — the  Medo-Persian,  and 
Macedonian.  Yet  while  they  were  not, 
in  the  usual  sense  of  the  term,  in  the  ttie- 
eeeeion,  ihej  did  in  fact  follow  one  after 
the  other,  and  with  such  aooesrione  ae 
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iron  breaketh  in  pieces  and  Bub- 
dueth  all  things :  and  as  iron  that 
breaketh  all  these,  shall  it  break  in 
pieces  and  bruise. 

were  deriTed  from  conquest,  and  from  the 
hereditary  dominions  of  the  oonqaerors, 
they  did  occupy  the  same  territory.  The 
design  seiems  to  have  been  to  give  a  re- 
presentation of  a  series  of  great  mo- 
narchies, which  would  be,  in  an  important 
sense,  universal  monarchies,  and  which 
should  follow  each  other  before  the  advent 
of  the  Saviour.  The  Roman,  in  addition 
to  what  it  possessed  in  the  West,  actually 
occupied  in  the  East,  substantially  the 
same  territory  as  the  Babylonian,  the 
Medo-Persion,  and  the  Macedonian,  and 
like  them  it  had  all  the  claims  which  any 
ancient  sovereignty  had  to  the  title  of  an 
nniversal  monarchy.  Indeed  no  kingdom 
has  ever  existed  to  which  this  title  could 
with  more  justice  be  applied.  ^  SktUl  be 
ttrong  cu  iron.  It  is  scarcely  necessary 
to  observe  that  this  description  is  ap- 
plicable to  the  Roman  power.  In  nothing 
was  it  more  remarkable  than  its  •(rengtk  ; 
for  that  irresistible  power  before  which 
ftU  other  nations  were  perfectiy  weak. 
This  characteristic  of  the  Roman  power  is 
thus  noticed  by  Mr.  Qibbon : — "  The  arms 
of  tiie  Republic,  sometimes  vanquished  in 
battie,  always  victorious  in  war,  advanced 
with  rapid  steps  to  the  Euphrates,  the 
Danube,  the  Rhine,  and  the  ocean ;  and 
the  images  of  gold,  or  silver,  or  brass, 
that  might  serve  to  represent  the  nations 
and  their  kings,  were  successively  broken 
by  the  troit  monarchy  of  Rome."  Dte, 
and  Fall,  p.  642,  Lond.  ed.  1830,  aa 
quoted  by  Prof.  £:2sh.  f  Foratmuch  aa 
iron  breaketh  in  pieeet  and  ntbdueth  all 
things.  Iron  is  the  metal  which  is  used, 
and  always  has  been  used,  for  the  purpose 
here  suggested.  In  the  form  of  hammers, 
sledges,  and  cannon-balls,  and  in  general 
in  reference'to  the  accomplishment  of  any 
purpose,  by  beating  or  battering,  this  has 
been  found  to  be  the  most  valuable  of  the 
metals.  It  is  heavy ;  is  ci^mble  of  being 
easily  wrought  into  desired  shapes;  is 
abundant;  is  susceptible  of  being  made 
hard  so  as  not  to  be  itself  bruised,  and 
has,  therefore,  all  the  properties  which 
oould  be  desired  for  purposes  like  this. 
^-^d  ae  iron  that  breaketh  all  theee. 
That  is,  all  these  things ;  to  wit,  every- 
thing. Nothing  is  able  to  stand  before  it ; 
yie?«  is  nothing  which  it  cannot  reduce  to 


41  And  whereas  thou  sawest  tho 
feet  and  toes,  ^art  of  potter's  clay, 
and  part  of  iron,  tne  kingdom 
shall  DC  divided ;  but  there  shall 

Sowder.  There  is  some  repetition  her^ 
ut  it  is  for  the  sake  of  emphasis,  f  ShaU 
it  break  in  pieeet  and  bruiee,  Nothinff 
oould  better  characterise  the  Roman  power 
than  this.  Everything  was  crush^  be- 
fore it.  The  nations  which  they  con- 
quered ceased  to  be  kingdoms,  and  wera 
reduced  to  provinces,  and  as  kingdoms 
they  were  blotted  out  from  tlie  list  of 
nations.  This  has  been  well  described  by 
Mr.  Irving:  ''The  Roman  empire  did 
beat  down  the  constitution  and  establish- 
ment of  all  other  kingdoms ;  abolishing 
their  independence,  and  bringing  them 
into  the  most  entire  subjection ;  humbling 
the  pride,  subjecting  the  will,  using  the 
property,  and  trampling  upon  the  power 
and  dignity  of  all  other  states.  For  by 
this  was  the  Roman  dominion  distin- 
guished from  all  the  rest,  that  it  was  the 
work  of  almost  as  many  centuries  as  those 
were  of  years;  the  fruit  of  a  thousand 
batties,  in  which  millions  of  men  were 
slain.  It  made  room  for  itself  as  doth  a 
battering-ram,  by  continual  successive 
blows;  and  it  ceased  not  to  beat  and 
bruise  all  nations,  so  long  as  they  con- 
tinued to  offer  any  resistance.  JDiee,  om 
Dan,  Vieione,  p.  180. 

41.  And  tchireae  thou  eaweet  the  Jeet 
and  toeepart  o/potter'e  clay,  and  part  of 
iron,  Ver.  33.  The  Chaldee  is,  <  of  them 
clay  of  the  potter,  and  of  them  iron ;'  that 
is,  part  was  composed  of  one  material,  and 
part  of  the  other.  The  sense  is  not  that 
the  feet  were  composed  entirely  of  one, 
and  the  toes  cf  the  other,  but  that  they 
were  intermingled.  There  was  no  homo- 
geneonsness  of  material ;  nothing  in  one 
that  would  coalesce  with  the  other,  or  that 
could  be  permanently  united  to  i^  as  two 
metals  might  be  ftised  or  welded  together, 
and  form  one  solid  compound.  Iron  and 
clay  cannot  be  welded ;  and  the  idea  here 
clearly  is,  that  in  the  empire  hero  referred 
to  there  would  be  two  main  elements 
which  could  never  be  made  to  blend. 
f  The  kingdom  ehall  be  divided.  That  ii^ 
aivided  as  the  iron  and  clay  were  in  the 
image.  It  does  not  necessarily  mean  that 
there  would  be  an  open  rupture ;  an  actual 
separation  into  two  parte,  but  that  thers 
would  be  eueh  a  divereity  in  the  internal 
eoHsfOirtmi  that»  while  there  wcnld  be  ths 
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be  m  it  of  the  strength  of  the  iron, 
ferasmuch  as  thou  sawest  the  iron 
mixed  with  miry  clay. 
42  And  as  the  toes  of  the  feet 


dMnent  of  great  power,  there  would  be 
i^BO  an  element  of  weakness :  there  woold 
be  something  which  could  neyer  be 
blended  with  the  element  of  strength,  so 
as  to  produce  one  harmonious  and  homo- 
geneous whole.  ^  But  there  ehall  be  in  it 
^  the  etrength  of  the  iron,  forasmueh  at 
&OU  aaweet  the  iron  mixed  with  miry  clay. 
The  principal  idea  in  this  part  of  the 
description,  is,  that  there  would  be  great 
pateer  ;  that  whaterer  elements  of  weak- 
ness there  might  be,  yet  the  power  of  the 
empire  would  be  apparent  No  one  can 
fttil  to  perceive  how  this  applies  to  the 
Boman  empire;  a  mlghlj  power  which, 
through  all  its  long  history,  was  dis- 
tinguished for  the  vigour  with  which  it 
emrried  forward  its  plans,  and  pressed  on 
to  universal  dominion.  As  to  the  ele- 
ment of  wecUmeee  symbolised  too  by  the 
clay,  it  may  not  be  possible  to  determine, 
wi^  absolute  certainty,  what  is  referred 
to.  Any  internal  source  of  weakness; 
•oythlng  in  the  constitution  of  the  state, 
whether  originally  exisUng  and  consti- 
tnting  heterogeneous  material ;  or  whether 
springing  up  in  the  empire  itself,  or 
whether  arising  from  the  intermingling 
of  foreign  elements  that  never  amalga- 
mated themselves  with  the  state,  any  one 
•f  these  suppositions  would  meet  all  tiiat 
is  fairly  implied  in  this  language.  From 
Tcr.  43,  ''they  shall  mingle  Uiemselves 
with  the  seed  of  men,"  it  would  seem, 
however,  that  the  reference  is  to  some 
foreign  admixture  —  like  the  interming- 
ling of  nations  of  other  languages,  laws 
and  customs  which  were  never  truly 
amalgamated  with  the  original  materials, 
and  which  constantly  tended  to  weaken 
and  divide  the  kingdom.  It  is  to  be  re- 
marked, in  the  exposition  of  the  passage, 
that  in  the  previous  three  kingdoms  there 
was  comparative  homogeneousness.  In 
the  fourth  kingdom,  there  was  to  be 
something  of  a  peculiar  character  in  this 
respect  by  which  it  should  be  distinguish- 
ed from  the  others.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  other  three  kingdoms  were  com- 
paratively homogeneous  in  their  cha- 
racter. The  predominant  feature  was 
Oriental;  and  though  there  were  dif- 
ferent nations  &nd  people  intermingled  in 
the  Babyloniaxiy  the  M«do-Pflniiuif  and 
13» 


voen  part  of  iron,  and  part  of  clay, 
9o  the  kingdom  shall  be  partly 
strong,  and  partly  *  broken. 
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the  Macedonian  kingdoms,  yet  there  was 
the  same  general  prevailing  character  in 
each ;  there  was  not  such  an  intermin- 
gling of  foreign  nations  as  to  produce 
disturbing  elements,  or  to  mar  the  sym- 
metry and  strength  of  the  whole.  It  was 
not  thus  with  Rome.  In  that  empire 
there  was  the  intermingling  of  aU  nations 
and  tongues,  and  though  the  essential 
element  of  the  empire  remained  always^* 
the  Boman, — ^yet  there  was  an  intermin- 
gling of  other  influences  under  the  same 
general  government,  which  could  be  ap- 
propriately compared  with  clay  united 
with  iron,  and  which  ultimately  con- 
tributed to  its  falL  See  Notes  on  ver.  43. 
42.  Andna  the  toea  of  the  feet  were  part 
of  iron  and  part  of  elay,  so  the  kingdom 
ehaU  be  partly  strong  and  paitly  broken, 
Ifarg.  brittle.  The  margin  is  the  more 
correct  rendering  of  the  Chaldee  word— 
fO^?^ .  It  meams  /rail,  fragile,— tasilj 
broken,  but  not  necessarily  that  it  was 
aetuaUy  broken.  That  did  not  occur 
until  the  stone  cut  out  of  the  mountain 
impinged  on  it.  It  has  been  commonly 
supposed  (comp.  Newton  on  the  Prophe- 
eies),  that  the  ten  toes  on  the  feet  refer  to 
the  ten  kingdoms  into  which  the  Roman 
empire  was  ultimately  broken  up,  cor- 
responding with  the  ten  horns  seen  in  tiie 
vision  of  Daniel,  in  oh.  viL  10.  In  regard 
to  the  fact  that  the  Roman  empire  was 
ultimately  broken  up  into  ten  such  king- 
doms, see  the  extended  Notes  on  ch.  viL 
24.  The  thing  which  struck  the  monarch 
in  the  vision,  and  Daniel  in  interpreta- 
tion, as  remarkable,  was  that  the  feet  and 
toes  were  compoeed  partly  of  iron  cmd 
partly  of  elay.  In  the  upper  portion  of 
the  image  there  had  been  uniformity  in 
the  different  parts,  and  had  been  no  inter- 
mingling of  metals.  Here  a  new  feature 
was  seen — not  only  that  a  new  metal  was 
employed,  but  that  there  was  inter- 
mingled with  that,  in  the  same  portion  of 
the  image,  a  different  substance,  and  one 
that  had  no  affinity  with  the  iron,  anci 
that  could  never  be  made  to  blend  with 
it  In  the  latter  part  of  this  verse,  the 
original  word  for  'partly'  is  not  the  same 
in  each  clause.  In  the  former  it  is 
n^jp—Jl?— properly /row  the  end,  to.  of 
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43  And  whereas  thou  eaweet  iroa 
mixed  with  miry  clay,  they  shall 
mingle  themselves  with  the  seed  of 

the  kingdom.  Comp.  Dan.  It.  31,  "  At 
the  end  of  the  days  j"  L  16,  "  At  the  end  of 
ten  days;"  and  vs.  6,  18.  The  word 
might  be  employed  to  denote  the  end  or 
extremity  of  anything,  e.  g.  in  roipect  to 
time,  and  some  have  supposed  that  there 
is  a  reference  here  to  the  later  periods  of 
the  Roman  empire.  See  Poors  Synopsis. 
But  the  word  is  also  used  to  denote  the 
turn,  or  the  tohoU  number,  and  then  tbe 
phrase  is  equivalent  to  a  part — as  e.  g.  in 
the  phrase  ^^^^  n^l  ^?  ^pp ,  from  the 
eum  of  the  veeede  of  the  houee  of  Ood 
(Dan.  L  2) ;  that  is,  a  portion  of  the  whole 
number,  or  a  part.  Comp.  Neh.  rit  70, 
*  from  the  sum  of  the  heads  of  the  fathers  f 
that  is,  a  part  of  them.  In  the  latter  part 
of  the  clause  it  is,  T\}p-~from  it;  that  is,  a 
part  of  it;  partly.  The  enUre  phrase 
means  that  one  part  of  the  whole  would 
be  strong;  and  one  part  would  be  fingile. 
The  reference  is  not  to  the  time  when  this 
would  occur,  but  to  the /act  that  it  would 
be  so.  The  idea  in  this  rerse  does  not 
vary  materially  from  that  in  the  former, 
except  that  in  that,  the  prominent  thought 
is,  that  there  would  be  etrength  in  the 
kingdom ;  in  this,  the  idea  is,  that  while 
there  would  be  strength  in  the  kingdom, 
there  would  be  also  the  elements  of  weak- 
ness. 

43.  And  tohereae  thoueaweet  iron  mixed 
with  clay,  they  ehall  minale  themeelvee  toith 
the  eeed  of  men.  Various  explanations 
hare  been  given  of  this  verse,  and  it 
certainly  is  not  of  easy  interpretation. 
The  phrase  'seed  of  men'  would  properly 
denote  something  different  from  the  ori- 
ginal stock  that  was  represented  by  iron ; 
some  foreign  admixture  that  would  be  so 
unlike  that,  and  that  would  so  little  amal- 
gamate with  it,  as  to  be  properly  repre- 
sented by  clay  as  compared  with  iron. 
Prof.  Stuart  interprets  this  of  matrimo- 
nial alliances,  and  supposes  that  the  idea 
expressed  is,  that,  ''while  the  object  of 
such  alliances  was  union,  or  at  least  a 
design  to  bring  about  a  peaceable  state  of 
things,  that  object  was,  in  a  peculiar 
manner,  defeated."  The  word  rendered 
mm — M]p^jM — ^is  employed,  in  Hebrew  and 
Sa  Ohaldeoy  to  denote  men  of  an  inferior 
class -~  the  lower  orders,  the  common 
hmd, — ^in  oontradUstanction  firom  the  more 


mm :  but  they  shall  not  deate  *  ob% 
to  anoUier,  even  as  iron  is  not  mixed 
with  clay.  *  TMt  wWi  this. 


elevated  and  noble  olaisefl,  tepreaettted  fay 
the  word  «^.  See  I«.  U. 9,  v.  15 ;  Pwv. 
vilL  4.  The  word  here  used,  also  (from 
^yff,  to  be  sick,  iU  at  ease,  incurable), 
would  properly  denote  feebleness^  or  infa- 
riority ,  and  would  be  aptly  represented  bj 
clay  as  contrasted  with  iron.  Tho  es- 
pression  'seed  of  men'  as  here  aaa^ 
would  therefore  denote  some  intermiB^- 
ling  of  an  inferior  raoe  with  the  original 
stock ;  some  union,  or  aUiaaoe,  under  tt» 
one  sovereignty,  wMoh  would  greadj 
weaken  it  as  a  whole,  though  the  cwiginal 
strength  still  was  great  The  languaga 
would  represent  a  raoe  of  mi^ty  aaA 
powerful  men,  oonstituting  the  stamina— > 
the  bone  and  tiie  sinew  of  the  empire 
mixed  up  with  another  race,  or  oUmt 
races,  with  whom,  though  they  were  asM- 
dated  in  the  government,  ihey  ooaU 
never  be  blended ;  could  never  assimilate. 
This  foreign  admixture  in  the  empire 
would  be  a  oonstant  sonree  of  weaknea^ 
and  would  constantly  tend  to  diviskia 
and  faction,  for  such  elements  coaU 
never  harmonise.  It  is  further  to  be 
remarked  that  this  would  exist  to  a  degree 
which  would  not  be  found  in  either  of  the 
three  previous  kingdoms.  In  fiMt,  in 
these  kingdoms  there  was  no  sudi  inter- 
mingling with  foreign  nations  as  le 
destroy  the  homogeneousness  of  the  em- 
pire. They  were,  in  the  main.  Orientals! 
with  the  language,  the  manners,  the 
customs,  the  habits  of  Orientals,  and  in 
respect  to  energy  and  power — the  i>oint 
here  under  consideration  —  there  was  no 
marked  distinction  between  the  sul^eeted 
provinces  and  the  original  materials  of 
the  monarchy.  By  the  act  of  subjection, 
they  became  substanUally  one  people,  and 
readily  blended  together.  This  remark 
wUl  certainly  apply  to  the  two  first  of 
these  monarchies  —  the  Babylonian  and 
the  Medo-Persian ;  and  though  with  less 
force  to  the  Macedonian,  yet  it  was  not 
true  of  that  that  it  became  so  intermingled 
with  foreign  people  as  to  constitute  hete- 
rogeneous elements  as  it  was  of  the  Bo- 
man.'  ]ja  that  monarchy,  the  element  of 
etrength  was  ii^ed  by  Alexander  and 
his  Greeks;  all  the  elements  of  weakness 
were  in  the  original  materials  of  the 
cmj^lre.    In  the  Aomaa,  the  element  of 
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fai  the  origfud 
BUitorial  of  the  empire;  the  weak,  the 
heterogeneous  element — the  olay^^mm 
that  which  wm  introdnoed  from  the 
iMeigB  BAtion«.  This  eonsidention  may 
perbaps  do  something  to  show  that  the 
opinion  of  GroUns,  Prof.  Staart,  And 
others,  that  this  fourth  monarchy  was  that 
which  immediately  sncceeded  Alexander, 
is  not  weU  founded.  The  only  qnestion 
tiien  is,  whether  in  the  consUtution  of 
^e  Roman  empire,  at  the  time  when  it 
beeame  the  successor  of  the  other  three  as 
ft  universal  monarchy,  there  was  such  an 
Intermingling  of  a  foreign  element,  as  to 
be  properly  represented  by  clay  as  con- 
basted  wiUi  the  original  and  stronger 
material,  iron,  I  say, '  at  the  time  when 
ii  became  the  suocessor  of  the  other  three 
as  a  unirersal  monarchy,'  because  the 
4)Bly  point  of 'yiew  in  which  Daniel  con- 
templated it  was  that  He  looked  at  this, 
as  he  did  at  the  others,  as  already  such  a 
mdrersal  dominion,  and  not  at  what  it 
was  before,  or  at  Uie  steps  by  which  it 
zote  to  power.  Now,  on  looking  at  the 
Roman  empire  at  that  period,  and  during 
Ibe  time  when  it  occupied  Uie  position  of 
the  nnirersal  monarehy,  and  during  which 
the  '  stone  cut  out  of  the  mountain'  grew 
and  filled  the  world,  there  is  no  difficulty 
in  finding  such  an  intermingling  with 
other  naUons — '  the  seed  of  men' — as  to 
be  properly  described  by  '  iron  and  clay* 
in  Uie  same  image  that  could  nerer  be 
blended.  The  allusion  is,  probably,  to 
that  intermingling  with  other  nations 
which  so  remarkably  characterised  the 
Komaa  empire,  and  which  arose  partly 
firom  its  conquests,  and  partly  from  the 
inroads  of  other  people  in  the  latter  days 
of  the  empire,  and  in  reference  to  both  of 
which  there  was  no  proper  amalgamation, 
leaving  the  original  rigour  of  ^e  empire 
substantially  in  its  strength,  but  intro- 
ducing other  elements  which  never  amal- 
gamated with  it,  and  which  were  like 
elay  intermingled  with  iron.  (1.)  From 
their  conquests.  Tacitus  says,  "Domi- 
nandi  enpido  eunetU  affecHhua  jlagrantior 
u^*  —  the  lust  of  ruling  is  more  ardent 
than  all  other  desires, — and  this  was 
eminently  true  of  the  Romans.  Ther 
aspired  at  the  dominion  of  the  world ;  and, 
in  their  strides  at  universal  conquest,  they 
brou/rht  nations  under  their  subjection, 
and  admitted  them  to  the  rights  of  oitisen- 
ship,  which  had  no  afilni^  with  the 
orij^aal  material   which   composed  the 


Roman  power,  and  which  never  real]/ 
amalgamated  with  it,  any  more  than  olay 
does  with  iron.  (2.)  This  was  true,  also^ 
in  respect  to  the  hordes  that  poured  into 
the  empire  from  other  countries,  and  par- 
ticularly from  the  Scandinavian  regions, 
in  the  latter  periods  of  the  empire,  and 
with  which  tiie  Romans  were  compelled 
to  form  alliances,  while,  at  the  same  time, 
they  could  not  amalgamate  with  them. 
**  In  the  reig^  of  the  Bmperor  Caracalla," 
says  Mr.  Gibbon,  **  an  innnmen^le 
swarm  of  Suevi  appeared  on  the  banks 
of  the  Mein,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  Roman  provinces,  in  quest  of  food,  or 
plunder,  or  glcry.  The  hasty  army  of 
volunteers  gradually  ooalesoed  into  a 
great  and  permanent  nation,  and,  as  it 
was  composed  of  so  m|uiy  different  tribes^ 
assumed  the  name  of  Allemanni,  or  aU- 
tMH,  to  denote  their  various  lineage,  and 
their  common  bravery."  No  reiser  of 
the  Roman  history  can  be  ignorant  of  the 
invasions  of  the  Goths,  the  Huns,  and 
the  Vandals,  or  of  the  effects  of  these  in- 
vasions on  the  empire.  No  one  can  be 
ignorant  of  the  manner  in  which  thoy  be- 
came intermingled  with  the  ancient  Ro- 
man people,  or  of  the  attempts  to  form 
alliances  with  them,  by  intermarriages 
and  otherwise,  which  were  always  like 
attempts  to  unite  iron  and  clay.  "  Placidia^ 
daughter  of  Theodosius  the  Great,  was 
given  in  marriage  to  Adolphus,  king  of 
Uie  Goths ;  the  two  daughters  of  Stilioho^ 
the  Vandal,  were  successively  married  to 
Honorins ;  and  Genserie,  another  Vandal^ 
gave  Eudoda^  a  captive  imperial  prin- 
cess, to  his  son  to  wife."  The  effects 
of  Uie  intermingling  of  foreign  people 
on  the  character  and  destiny  of  the  em- 
pire, cannot  be  stated  perhaps  in  a  more 
graphic  manner  than  is  done  by  Mr. 
Gibbon,  in  the  summary  review  of  Uie 
Roman  History,  with  which  he  concludes 
his  seventh  chapter,  and  at  the  same 
time  there  could  scarcely  be  a  more  dear 
or  expressive  commentary  on  this  pro* 
phecy  of  Daniel.  **  During  the  four  first 
ages,"  says  he,  **  the  Romans,  in  the  labo- 
rious school  of  poverty,  had  acquired  the 
virtues  of  war  and  government:  by  the 
vigorous  exertion  of  those  virtues,  and 
by  the  assistance  of  fortune,  they  had  ob- 
tained, in  the  course  of  the  three  succeed- 
ing centuries,  an  absolute  empire  over 
many  countries  of  Europe,  Asia,  and 
Africa.  The  last  three  hundred  years  had 
baen  consumed  in  apparent  prospexitj 
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aad  iatifMl  dMliae.  Tke  natfoA  of  lol. 
dieriy  magistrstea,  and  lepaiMUin,  who 
eompoted  the  thirtj-fire  tnbea  of  the  Bo- 
man  people  waa  diBsolrod  into  the  com- 
mon  maM  of  mankind,  and  oonfoonded 
with  the  milliona  of  serrile  proTinciab, 
who  had  reeeired  the  name,  without 
adopting  the  spirit,  of  Eomans.  A  mer- 
eenary  army,  leried  among  the  snlijeots 
and  barbarians  of  the  frontier,  was  the 
onlj  order  of  men  who  preserred  and 
abased  their  independence.  By  their 
tomultnary  election,  a  Syrian,  a  Goth,  or 
an  Arab,  was  exalted  to  the  throne  of 
Rome,  and  inrested  with  despotic  power 
over  the  eonqaests  and  orer  the  coontry 
of  the  Scipios.  The  limits  of  the  Roman 
empire  stUl  extended  from  the  Western 
Ocean  to  the  Tigris,  and  from  Movnt 
Atlas  to  the  Rhine  and  the  Danube.  To 
the  ondisceming  eye  of  the  mlgar,  Philip 
appreared  a  monarch  no  less  powerful 
than  Hadrian  or  Augustus  had  formerly 
been.  The  form  was  still  the  same,  but 
the  animating  health  and  rigour  were  fled. 
The  industry  of  the  people  was  diseou- 
nged  and  exhausted  by  a  long  series  of 
oppression.  The  discipline  of  the  legions^ 
which  alone,  after  the  extinction  of  erery 
other  Tirtue,  had  propped  the  greatness 
of  the  state,  was  corrupted  by  the  am- 
bition, or  relaxed  by  the  weakness  of  the 
emperors.  The  strength  of  the  frontiers, 
which  had  always  oonsbted  in  arms 
rather  than  in  fortifications,  was  insen- 
sibly undermined;  and  the  fairest  pro- 
Tinoes  were  left  exposed  to  the  rapaoious- 
ness  or  ambition  of  the  barbarians,  who 
soon  disooTcred  the  decline  of  the  Roman 
empire."  VoL  L  pp.  110,  111.  Harper's 
Bdi.  N.  T.  1820.  Comp.  Notes  on  Rev.  ri 
1-8.  The  agency  of  the  Roman  empire 
was  so  important  in  preparing  the  worid 
for  the  adrent  of  the  Son  of  God,  and  in 
reference  to  the  establishment  of  his  king- 
dom, that  there  was  an  obvious  propriety 
that  it  should  be  made  a  distinct  subject 
of  prophecy.  We  have  seen  that  each  of 
the  other  three  kingdoms  had  an  im- 
nortant  influence  in  preparing  the  world 
for  the  introduction  of  Christianity,  and 
was  designed  to  accomplish  an  important 
part  in  the  "History  of  Redemption." 
The  agency  of  the  Roman  empire  was 
more  direct  and  important  than  any  one 
or  all  rf  these ;  for  (a)  that  was  the  em- 
pire which  had  the  supremacy  when  the 
Son  of  Ood  appeared;  (6)  that  kinffdom 
had  performed  a  more  direct  and  im- 


pertuiWMk  in  prepniag  tika  worid  te 
his  coming;  (e)  it  was  under  authocitj 
derived  from  that  sovereignty  that  tha 
Son  of  God  was  put  to  death ;  and  (<£)  U 
was  by  that  that  the  aneient  dispensatioa 
was  bron^t  to  an  end;  and  ^e)  it  wsa 
under  that  that  the  new  religion  wsa 
spread  through  the  worid.  It  may  be  of 
use,  therefore,  in  an  exposition  of  tki« 
prophecy,  to  refer  with  some  partieakrilj 
to  the  things  that  ware  aoeon^Uihed  hj 
this  'fourth  kingdom'  in  furthering  tt» 
work  of  redem|iion,  or  in  introdueins 
and  establishing  the  kingdom  that  waa 
to  be  'set  up,  and  which  was  never  to  be 
destroyed.'  That  agency  related  to  the 
following  points:  (1.)  The  establishmeat 
of  a  universal  dominion ;  the  £»et  that  tka 
world  was  brought  under  one  seeptra^ 
greatly  favoured  the  propagation  of  th* 
Christian  religion.  We  have  seen,  under 
the  previous  dynasties — the  Babylonian* 
Persian,  and  Macedonian, — that  such  %m 
universal  empire  waa  important  in  earlier 
agea  to  mrtpart  the  worid  for  the  advent 
of  the  Meaaiah.  Thia  waa  atill  moro  im* 
portent  when  he  waa  about  actually  to 
appear,  and  hia  religion  waa  to  be  apread 
over  the  world.  It  greatly  favoured  the 
diffuaion  of  the  new  aystem  that  there  waa 
one  empire;  that  the  meana  of  commu- 
nication ftx>m  one  part  of  the  worid  to 
another  had  been  ao  extended  by  the 
Romaaa ;  and  that  one  who  waa  entitled 
to  the  privilegea  of  citisenahip  oould 
claim  protection  in  nearly  every  part  of 
the  world.  (3.)  The  prevalence  of  uni-r 
versal  peace.  The  world  had  becoma 
subject  to  the  Roman  power,  and  con- 
quest waa  at  an  end.  The  world  at  laal» 
after  so  long  agitations  and  strifes^  was  at 
peace.  The  distant  provinces  quietly 
submitted  to  the  Roman  control ;  the  eiv^ 
dissensions  which  had  reigned  so  long  at 
the  capital,  were  hushed;  Augustus,  hav- 
ing triumphed  over  all  his  rivals  quie^y 
occupied  the  imperial  throne,  and,  as  a 
symbol  of  the  universal  peace,  the  temple 
of  Janus  was  dosed.  Rarely  in  their  lua- 
tory  had  that  temple  been  closed  before  ;* 
and  yet  there  was  an  obvious  propriety 


*  Tbis  temple  was  biiilt»  or  flniahMl  mt  leaeti 
by  NunuL  It  wm  doeed,  first,  In  lUs  rclga; 
lacondlv,  at  the  close  of  the  first  Puolo  wac^ 
B.a  241;  three  times  In  thereiga  of  AufastQ% 
the  iMt  time  near  the  epodi  of  the  birth  of  the 
Savkrar;  and  three  time*  aftenrardi^  ones 
under  Neio,  once  under  Ye^Muian.  aoo  oaee 
under  OoQstanttu%  A  D.  MO.  AwlMnburg 
QMS.  lit.  p.  18. 
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fbnt  when  the  '  Prince  of  Pemee*  should 
eotntf  the  world  should  be  at  rest,  and 
that  Uie  elangor  of  arms  shonld  cease.  It 
WS8  a  beant^l  emblem  of  the  natore  of 
his  reign.  A  world  that  had  been  always 
in  eonflict  before  rested  (m  its  arms ;  the 
t«m«lt  of  battle  had  died  away ;  the  ban- 
ners  of  war  were  forled;  the  legions  of 
Rone  panaed  in  their  career  of  oonqnest^ 
and  the  world  tranqnillj  waited  for  the 
ootning  of  the  Son  of  €k>d.  (3.)  The  Bo- 
man  power  accomplished  an  important 
a^nej  in  the  great  transaction  which  the 
Son  of  God  eame  to  perform  in  his 
B»aking  an  atonement  for  the  sins  of  the 
world.  It  was  so  arranged,  in  the  divine 
oomnsels,  thai  he  should  be  put  to  death, 
not  bj  the  hands  of  his  own  kindred  and 
oonntrymen,  but  by  the  hands  of  foreign- 
erm,  and  under  their  authority.  The  ne- 
eaflsity  and  the  certainty  of  this  was  early 
predicted  by  the  Saviour  (Mattzxix.  19; 
Mark  z.  33;  Luke  zviiL  32),  and  it  is 
clear  that  there  were  important  reasons 
why  it  should  be  thus  done,  and  doubtless 
one  design  of  bringing  Judea  and  the  rest 
of  the  world  under  the  Roman  yoke  was 
that  it  might  be  accomplished  in  this  way. 
Among  the  rwmms  for  this,  may  be  sug- 
getted  such  as  the  following:  (o)  The 
heathen  world,  as  well  as  the  Jewish 
community,  thus  had  a  part  in  the  great 
transaction.  He  died  for  the  whole 
world  —  Jews  and  Qentiles  — and  it  was 
Important  that  that  fiaot  should  be  referred 
to  in  the  manner  of  his  daath,  and  that 
the  two  great  divisions  of  the  human 
family  should  be  united  in  the  great 
transaction.  It  thus  became  not  a  Jetnth 
alEUr  only;  not  an  event  in  which  Judea 
alone  wa«  interested,  but  an  afiair  of  the 
world ;  a  transaction  in  which  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  world  took  their  part 
(b)  It  was  thus  made  a  matter  of  pub- 
heity.  The  account  of  the  death  of  the 
Saviour  would  thus,  of  course,  be  trans- 
mitted to  the  capital,  and  would  de- 
mand the  attention  of  those  who  were  in 
power.  When  the  gospel  waa  nreached 
at  Rome,  it  would  be  proper  to  allege  that 
it  was  a  thing  in  which  Rome  itself  had 
had  an  important  agency,  the  fact  that 
ander  tho  Roman  authority  the  Messiah 
had  been  put  to  death,  (e)  The  a(||eney 
of  the  Romans,  therefore,  estabbshed 
the  certainty  of  the  death  of  Jesus,  and 
oonsequently  the  certainty  of  his  having 
risen  from  the  dead.  In  order  to  demon- 
■trate  the  latter,  it  was  indispensable  that 


the  former  should  be  made  certain,  and 
that  all  questions  in  regard  to  the  reali^ 
of  his  death  should  be  placed  beyond  a 
doubt.  This  waa  done  by  the  agency  of 
Pilate,  a  Roman  governor.  lUs  death 
waa  certified  to  him,  and  he  was  satisfied 
of  it  It  became  a  matter  of  record ;  a 
point  about  which  there  could  be  no  dis- 
pute. Accordingly,  in  all  the  questiona 
that  came  up  in  reference  to  the  religion 
of  Christ,  it  was  never  made  a  matter  of 
doubt  that  he  had  been  really  put  to 
death  under  Pilate,  the  Roman  governor, 
whatever  question  may  have  arisen  about 
the  &ot  of  his  resurrection,  (d)  Equally 
important  was  the  agency  of  the  Romans 
in  establishing  the  innocence  of  the  Sa- 
viour. After  patient  and  repeated  trials 
before  himself,  Pilate  was  constrained  to 
say  that  he  was  innocent  of  the  charges 
alleged  against  him,  and  that  no  fault 
could  be  found  in  him.  In  proclaiming 
the  gospel,  it  was  of  immense  importance 
to  be  aUe  to  affirm  this  throughout  the 
world.  It  could  never  be  alleg^  against 
the  gospel  that  its  autJior  had  violated 
the  laws ;  that  he  deserved  to  be  put  to 
death  aa  a  malefactor,  for  the  records  of 
the  Roman  governor  himself  showed  the 
contrary.  The  agency  of  the  Romans, 
therefore,  in  the  great  work  of  the  atone- 
ment, though  undesigned  on  their  part, 
was  of  inestimable  importance  in  the 
establishment  of  the  Christian  religion; 
and  it  may  be  presumed  that  it  was  for 
this,  in  part  at  least,  that  the  world  was 
placed  under  their  control,  and  that  it 
was  so  ordered  that  the  Messiah  suffered 
under  authority  derived  from  them. 
(4.)  There  was  another  important  agency 
of  the  Romans  in  reference  to  the  religion 
that  was  to  fill  the  earth.  It  was  in 
destroying  the  city  of  Jerusalem,  and 
bringing  to  a  final  end  the  whole  system 
of  Hebrew  rites  and  ceremonies.  The 
ancient  sacrifices  lost  their  efficacy  really 
when  the  atonement  was  made  on  the 
cross.  Then  there  was  no  need  of  the 
temple  and  the  altar,  and  the  ancient 
priesthood.  It  was  necessary  that  the 
ancient  rites  should  cease,  and,  that 
having  now  lost  their  efficacy,  there 
should  be  no  possibility  of  perpetuating 
them.  Accordingly,  within  the  space  of 
al>out  thirty  years  after  the  death  of  the 
Saviour,  when  there  had  been  time  to 
perceive  the  bearing  of  the  atonement 
made  on  their  temple  rites;  when  it  waa 
plain  that  they  were  no  longer  efficacious^ 
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44  And  in  *  the  days  of  these 
kings  shall  the  God  ^  of  heaven  set 
a  Their.  b  Mteab  4. 7 ;  Luko  1. 82,  83. 


iignifloant,  or  necessary,  the  Romans 
were  suffered  to  destroy  the  city,  the 
altar,  and  the  temple,  and  to  brin^  the 
whole  system  to  a  perpetaal  end.    The 

Cse  where  the  ancient  worship  had 
n  celebrated  was  made  a  heap  of 
ruins ;  the  altar  was  oyertumed,  never  to 
be  bvilt  again;  and  the  pomp  and 
splendor  of  the  ancient  ritaal  passed 
away  for  ever.  It  was  the  design  of  God 
tiiat  that  system  shoold  come  to  a  per- 
petual end;  and  hence,  by  his  provi- 
dence, it  was  so  arranged  that  ruin  shoold 
spread  over  the  city  where  the  Lord  was 
crucified,  and  thnt  the  Jewish  people 
should  never  build  an  altar  or  a  temple 
there  again.  To  this  day  it  has  never 
boon  in  their  power  to  kindle  the  fire  of 
sacrifice  there,  or  to  cause  the  smoke  of 
incense  to  ascend  in  a  temple  consecrated 
to  the  worship  of  the  God  of  their  fathers. 
The  agency  of  this  fourth  kingdom, 
therefore,  was  exceedingly  important  in 
the  introduction  and  establishment  of  that 
kingdom  which  was  to  be  perpetual,  and 
which  was  to  fill  the  earth,  and  hence  the 
reference  to  it  here,  and  the  more  ex- 
tended reference  in  ch.  vii. 

44.  And  in  the  day*  of  theee  hinge. 
Marg.  their.  The  reading  in  the  text — 
'  these  kings' — is  the  more  correct  The 
Vulgate  renders  this,  'in  the  days  of 
those  kingdoms.'  The  natural  and  ob- 
vious sense  of  Uie  passage  is,  that  during 
the  continuance  of  the  kingdoms  above 
mentioned,  or  before  they  should  finally 
pass  away,  that  is,  before  the  last  one 
should  become  extinct,  another  kingdom 
would  be  established  on  the  earth  which 
which  would  be  perpetual.  Before  the 
succession  of  universal  monarchies  should 
have  passed  away,  the  new  kingdom 
would  be  set  up  lliat  would  never  be 
destroyed.  Buch  language  is  not  uncom- 
mon. "  Thus,  if  we  were  to  speak  of  any- 
thing taking  place  in  the  days  of  British 
kings,  we  should  not  of  course  understand 
it  as  running  through  all  their  reigns,  but 
merely  as  occurring  in  some  one  of  them." 
Prof,  Bueh,  So  it  is  said  in  Ruth  i.  1 : 
"  It  came  to  pass  in  the  day*  when  the 
judges  ruled,  that  there  was  a  famine  in 
the  inndj"  that  is,  the  famine  occurred 
gomctiine  under  that  general  ndministra- 
tion,  or  before  it  had  pub^^od  away,  evi- 


np  a  kinedom  wlikh  diaU  iief«r  bi 

destrojed:  and  the  <  kingdom  shall 

*^  Kingdom  ihem^. 


dently  not  meaning  that  there  was  % 
fiamine  In  the  reign  of  eaeh  <me.  So  it  is 
said  of  Jephthsy  that  he  was  boiisd  im  cft« 
eitiea  of  GiUad;  that  is,  some  one  of  thoa. 
Josiah  was  buried  in  the  eqndckrm  e/  Acs 
fotthtrt;  that  is,  in  some  one  of  tbea. 
%  Shall  the  Oodofktat^n.  Tho  God  who 
rules  in  heaven ;  tiie  troe  God.  This  is 
designed  to  show  the  divine  drigln  of  this 
kingdom,  and  to  distinguish  it  &oa 
all  others.  Though  the  othen  here  re- 
ferred to  were  under  the  divine  coatre!, 
and  were  designed  to  act  aa  iraportsat 
part  in  preparing  the  world  for  tUs,  yet 
they  are  not  represented  as  deriving  their 
origin  directly  fVom  heaven.  They  were 
founded  in  the  usual  manner  of  earthly 
monarchies,  but  this  was  to  have  a  hea- 
venly origin.  In  aocordanee  with  this, 
the  kingdom  which  the  Mesiiah  eaass 
to  establish  is  often  ealled  in  the  New 
Testament,  <the  kingdom  of  heaven,' 
'  the  kingdom  of  God,'  Ao.  Oomp.  Mieah 
iv.  7;  Luke  i.  82,  33.  ^  Set  np  a  Atay- 
dom.  '  Shall  cause  to  arise  or  stand  up'-^ 
0^'?l .  It  shall  not  owe  its  origin  to  the 
usual  causes  by  which  empires  are  consti- 
tuted on  the  earth  —  by  conquests;  by 
human  policy;  by  powerful  alliances;  by 
transmitted  hereditary  possessions,  but 
shall  exist  because  God  shall  appoint  and 
oonetitute  it  There  can  be  no  reasonable 
doubt  as  to  what  kingdom  is  here  in- 
tended, and  nearly  all  expositors  have 
supposed  that  it  refers  to  the  kingdom  of 
the  Messiah.  Grotins,  indeed,  who  made 
the  fourth  kingdom  refer  to  the  Seleucid» 
and  Lagidse,  was  constrained  by  consis- 
tency to  make  this  refer  to  the  Romaa 
power;  but  in  this  interpretation  ha 
stands  almost,  if  not  entirely  alone.  Yet 
even  he  supposes  it  to  refer  not  to  heathon 
Rome  only,  but  to  Rome  as  the  perpetual 
seat  of  power — the  permanent  kmgdom— 
the  seat  of  the  church :  Imperium  Roma- 
num  perpetu6  mansunun,  quod  sedes  erit 
ecelesise.  And  although  he  maintains 
that  it  refers  to  Rome  primarily,  yet  he  is 
constrained  to  acknowledge  that  what  is 
here  said  is  true  in  a  higher  sense  of 
the  kingdom  of  Christ:  Sensui  sublimin, 
Christum  finem  impositurum  omnibus  im- 
perils lerregtribus.  But  there  can  be  no 
real  doubt  as  to  what  kingdom  is  in* 


mat  be  left  to  other  people,  bui  it 
shall  break  '  in  pieces  and  consume 

tended.     Its  distinctly  deeltred  dlTino 
origin ;  the  declaration  that  it  shall  nerer 
be  destroyed;  the  assurance  that  it  would 
aXworb  all  other  kingdoms,  and  that  it 
would  stand  fcr  ever ;  and  the  entire  ac- 
eordanoe  of  these  declarations  with  the 
•eeoont  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Messiah  in 
the  New  Testament,  show  beyond  a  doubt 
that  the  kingdom  of  the  Redeemer  is 
intended,    f  Whieh  •kali  never  be  deBtroy- 
mL    The  otoers  would  pass  away.     The 
Babylonian  would  be  succeeded  by  the 
liedo-Persian,  that  by  the  Macedonian, 
ttiat  by  the  Roman,  and  that  in  its  turn 
by  the  one  which  the  God  of  hearen 
would  set  up.    This  would  be  perpetual. 
Nothing  would  have  power  to  overthrow 
iU    It  would  live  in  the  revolutions  of 
all  other  kingdoms,  and  would  survive 
them  alL     Comp.  Notes  on  ch.  viL  14; 
and  the  summary  of  the  doctrines  taught 
here  at  the  close  of  the  Notes  on  ver  46. 
%  And  the  kingdom  ehtUl  not  he  left  to 
other  people,      Marg.   their.     Literally, 
'  Itt  kingdom  shall  not  be  left  to  other 
people  ;*  that  is,  the  ruling  power  appro- 
priate to  this  kingdom  or  dominion  snail 
never  pass  away  from  its  rightfU  pos- 
sessor, and  be  transferred  to  other  bands. 
In  respect  to  other  kingdoms,  it  often 
happens  that  their  sovereigns  are  deposed, 
and  that  their  power  passes    into   the 
bands  of  usurpers.    But  this  can  never 
oecur  in  this  kingdom.    The  government 
will  never  change  hands.    The  adminis- 
tlation  will   be    perpetual.    No  foreign 
power  shall  sway  the  sceptre  of  this  king- 
dom.    There  may  be  an  allusion  here  to 
the  fact  that,  in  respect  to  each  of  the 
other  kingdoms  mentioned,    the   power 
over  the  same  territory  did  pass  faito  the 
hands  of  other  people.    Thus,  oh    the 
same  territory,  the  dominion  passed  from 
the  hands  of  the  Babylonian  prinees  to 
tire  hands  of  Cyrus  the  Persian,  and  then 
to  the  hands  of  Alexander  the  Macedonian, 
and  then  to  the  bonds  of  the  Romans. 
But  this  would  never  occur  in  regard  to 
the  kingdom  which  the  God  of  heaven 
would  set  up.    In  the  region  of  empire 
appropriate  to  it,  it  would  never  change 
hands;  and  this  promiso  of  perpetuity 
made  this  kingdom  wholly  unlike  all  its 
predecessors.     %  But  it  ehall    break  in 

rs«t  and  eoneume  all  the—  kingdonu,  | 
reprtsented  bj  the  ttone  o«t  <mt  of 
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•n  these  kingdoms,  and  it  shall 
stand  for  ever.  <^Ps.2.9. 

the  mountains  without  hands,  impinging 
on  the  image.    See  Notes  on  vs.  U,  36. 

Two  inquiries  at  once  meet  us  here, 
of  aomewhat  difficult  solution.    The  first 
is,  how,  if  this  is  designed  to  apply  to 
the  kingdom  of  the  Messiah,  can  the 
description  be  true?    The  language  here 
would  seem  to  imply  some  violent  action ; 
some  positive  crushing  force ;  something 
like  that  which  occurs  in  conquests  when 
nations  are  subdued.    Would  it  not  ap- 
pear from  this  that  the  kingdom  here 
represented  was  to  make  its  way  by  con- 
quests in  the  same  manner  as  the  other 
kingdoms,  rather  than  by  a  silent  and 
peaceful  influence  ?    Is  this  language,  in 
fact,  applicable  to  the  method  in  whieb 
the  kingdom  of  Christ  is  to  supplant  all 
others?     In  reply  to  these  questions,  it 
may  be  remarked,  (1.)  That  the  leading 
idea,  as  apparent  in  the  prophecy,  is  not 
so  much  that  of  violence  as  that  the  king- 
doms  referred  to  would  be  utterly  hrtmM 
to  an  end;  that  there  would  be,  under  &• 
new  kingdom,  ultimately  an  entire  cessa- 
tion of  the  others;  or  that  they  would  bo 
removed  or  supplanted  by  this.    This  is 
represented  (ver.  35)  by  the  fact  that  the 
materials  composing  the  other  kingdoms 
are  represented  before  this  as  becoming 
like  *•  the  chaff"  in  the  summer  threshing, 
floors;"  and  as  "being  carried  away, 
so  that  no  place  was  found  for  them." 
The  stone    cut   out   of  the    mountain, 
small    at   first,   was    mysteriously   en- 
larged, so  that  it  occupied  the  place  which 
they  did,  and  ultimately  filled  the  earth. 
A  process  of  gradual  demolition,  acting 
on  them  by  constant  attrition,  removing 
portions  of  them,  and  occupying  their 
place  unHl  they  should  disappear,  and 
until  there  should  be  a  complete  sulwtita- 
tion  of  the  new  kingdom  in  their  plaee^ 
would  seem  to  correspond  with  all  that  is 
essential   in   the  prophetio   description. 
See  Notes  on  ver.  34,  on  the  expression, 
'which  tswte  the  image  upon  his  feet" 
But  (2.)  thU  language  is  in  acoordanee 
With  ttiat  which  is  commonly  used  in  the 
predictions  respecting  the  kingdom  of  the 
Messiah— language  which  is  descriptive 
of  the  existence  of  power  in  subduing  the 
nations,  and  bringing  the  opposing  king* 
doms  of  the  world  to  an  end.    Thus  in 
PsElm  ii.  9,  **  Thou  shalt  break  them  with 
a  \iA  of  irons  thott  shall  daah  tham  ia 
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pieMi  ipce  •  potter*!  tmmL"  Isa.  Iz.  12, 
^  For  the  nation  and  kingdom  that  will 
not  feire  thee  shall  perish;  yea,  those 
nations  shall  be  utterly  wasted."  So  1  Cor. 
XT.  24, 26,  **  When  he  shall  hare  pat  down 
all  role,  and  all  authority,  and  power. 
For  he  most  reign  till  he  hath  put  all 
enemies  under  his  feet"  These  expres- 
sions denote  that  there  will  be  an  entire 
iubjeetion  of  other  kingdoms  to  that  of 
the  Messiah,  ealled  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment, "  the  kingdom  of  God."  They  un- 
doubtedly imply  that  there  will  be  some 
kind  of  force  employed  — for  this  great 
work  cannot  be  accomplished  without 
the  existence  of  power;  but  it  may  be 
remarked  (a)  that  it  does  not  necessarily 
mean  that  there  will  be  vihyeical  force,  or 

Kwer  like  that  by  whict&  kingdoms  hare 
en  usually  orertumed.  The  kingdom 
of  the  Redeemer  is  a  kingdom  of  prin- 
eiplee,  and  those  principles  will  suodue 
the  nations,  and  bring  them  into  subjec- 
tion. (6)  It  does  not  necessarily  mean 
that  the  effect  here  described  will  be  ac- 
complished at  once.  It  may  be  by  a 
gradual  process,  like  a  continual  beating 
on  the  image,  reducing  it  ultimately  to 
powder. 

The  other  question  which  arises  here 
is,  How  can  it  be  said  that  the  new  king- 
dom which  was  to  be  setup  would  "break 
in  pieces  and  consume  all  these  king- 
doms?" How  could  the  destruction  of 
the  image  in  the  Roman  period  be  in  fact 
the  destruction  of  the  three  previous  king- 
doms, represented  by  gold,  and  silver,  and 
brass?  Would  they  not  in  fact  have 
passed  away  before  the  Roman  power 
eame  into  existence?  And  yet,  is  not 
tibe  representation  in  ver.  35,  that  the 
iron,  the  clay,  the  brass,  the  silver,  and 
tiie  gold  were  broken  in  pieces  together, 
nnd  were  all  scattered  like  the  chaff  of 
the  summer  threshing-floor?  Is  it  sup- 
posed that  these  kingdoms  would  be  all 
m  existence  at  the  same  time,  and  that 
ttie  action  of  the  symbolical  '  stone'  waa 
to  be  alike  on  all  of  them?  To  these 
questions^  we  may  answer,  (1.)  That  the 
meaning  is,  undoubtedly,  tnat  three  of 
these  kingdoms  would  have  jpassed  away 
at  the  time  of  the  action  of  the  '  stone' 
referred  to.  They  were  to  be  a  emeceeeion 
of  kingdoms,  occupying  to  a  great  extent, 
the  same  territory,  and  not  contemporary 
Monarchies  occupying  distinct  territories. 
(2.)  The  action  of  the  '  stone'  was  in  (act, 
|b  a  most  important  sense,  to  be  on  theti 


all;  that  it,  it  waa  to  bt  on  what  eeaeCi. 
tilted  these  successive  kingdoms  of  gold^ 
silver,  brass,  and  iron.     Each  was  in  ita 
turn  a  universal  monarchy.     The  same 
territory  was  substantially  occupied  I7 
them  alL    The  Medo-Persian  sceptre  ex- 
tended over  the  region  under  the  Baby- 
lonian;  the  Macedonian  over  that;  iim 
Roman  over  that    These  were   indeed 
acceeeione  in  each  successive  monardiy, 
but  still  any  thing  which  affected  the  Ro- 
man empire  affected  what  had  in  fmtk 
been  the  Babylonian,  the  Medo-Persian» 
and  the  Macedonian.    A  demolition  of 
the  image  in  the  time  of  the  Roman  em* 
pure  would  be,  therefore,  in  fact,  a  de- 
molition of  the  whole.    (8.)  This  inter- 
pretation is  necessary  from  the  nature  of 
the  symbolical  representation.    The  eye 
of  the  monareh  in  the  dream  was  directed 
to  the  image  as  a  eplendid  wkoU,    It  wat 
necessary  to  the  object  in  view  that  ht 
should  see  it  all  at  a  time,  that  he  mlgkt 
have  a  distinct  conception  of  it    niis 
purpose  made  it  impossible  to  exhibit  tb« 
kingdoms  in  encceeeion,  but  they  all  stood 
up  before  him  at  once.    No  one  can  doubl 
that  there  might  have  been  a  different 
representation,  and  that  the  kingdoma 
might  have  been  made  to  pass  before  him 
in  their  order,  but   the  representation 
would  have  been  less  grand  and  impoa- 
ing.    But  this  design  made  it  necessarj 
that  the  image  sho^d  be  kept  entire  be- 
fore the  mind  until  its  demolition.    It 
would  have  been  unseemly  to  have  re- 
presented the  head  as  removed,  and  thea 
the  shoulders  and  breast,  and  then  tho 
belly  and  thighs,  until  nothing  remained 
but  the  feet  and  toes.    It  was  necessaiy 
to  keep  np  the  representation  of  the  image 
of  cotoeeal  majeety  and  etrength,  until  a 
new  power  should  arise  which  vomld  <ie- 
moliah  it  alL    Nebuchadnexzar  is  not  re> 
presented  as  seeing  the  parts  of  the  image 
successively  appear  or  disappear.     He 
does  not  at  first  see  the  golden  head  rising 
above  the  earth  and  then  the  other  parts 
in  succession;  nor  the  golden  head  dis- 
appearing, and  then  the  other  parts,  until 
nothing  was  left  but  the  feet  and  the  toes. 
Such  a  representation   would  have  de- 
stroyed the  decorum  and  beauty  of  the 
whole  figure;  and  as  it  cannot  be  argued 
that  beouise    Nebuchadnestar  saw  the 
whole  image  at  the  outset  standing  in  its 
complete  form  that  therefore  all  these 
kini^oms  nmst  have  been  simultaneoai^ 
in  exiatenee,  lo  it  eannot  ba  aigned  ba> 
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45  ForMmueb  as  iSbaa  sttwestihat 
the  stone  was  cnt  out  of  the  moun- 
tain « without  hands,  and  that  it 
brake  in  pieces  the  iron,  the  brass, 
tiie  clay,  the  silver,  and  the  gold ; 


CMise  he  saw  the  whole  ioiAge  atanding 
when  the  stone  smote  upon  it,  that  there-* 
/ore  all  these  kingdoms  must  hare  had 
an  existence  then.  It  may  be  added 
(4,)  that  the  destruction  of  the  last  waa  in 
fact  the  desUtiction  of  all  the  three  pre- 
decessors. The  whole  power  had  become 
embodied  in  that^  and  the  demolition 
affected  the  whole  series. 

45.  ForaamMch  om  thou  $awe9t  that  tie 
•tone,  Ac    On  the  meaning  of  the  lan- 

Sage  emplojed  here,  see  Notes  on  vs. 
,  35.  The  word  fonumuck  may  be 
taken  either  in  connection  with  what  pre- 
cedes, or  with  what  follows.  In  the 
former  method,  there  should  be  a  period 
at  the  word  gM  in  this  verse,  and  then 
the  sense  is,  *  In  those  days  shall  the  Qod 
of  heaven  set  np  a  kingdom,  Ac,  forat- 
muek,  or  5eeatiM  thou  sawest  a  stone,'  Ac, 
that  is,  that  was  a  certain  indication  of 
it  According  to  the  other  method,  the 
meaning  is,  '  Forasmuch  as  thou  sawest 
the  stone  cut  out  and  demolish  the  image, 
the  great  God  has  made  known  the  cer- 
tainty of  it,*'  that  is,  that  is  a  certain 
indication  that  it  will  be  done.  The  Vul- 
gate ii^  '  According  to  what  thou  sawest, 
that  the  stone  was  cut  out  without  hands, 
and  reduced  the  clay,  Ac,  the  great  God 
has  shown  to  the  king  what  wiU  be  here- 
after.' The  difference  in  the  interpreta- 
tion is  not  vei7  material,  f  Cut  oiit  of 
the  mountain.  This  is  not  inserted  in  the 
statement  in  ver.  34.  It  seems,  however, 
to  be  implied  there,  as  there  is  mention 
of  the  stone  as  '  cut  out.*  The  representa- 
tion is  evidently  that  of  a  stone  disengaged 
from  its  native  bed,  the  side  of  a  moun- 
tain, without  any  human  agency,  and 
then  rolling  down  the  side  of  it  and  im- 

finging  on  the  image  f  The  groat  Ood 
aih  made  known  to  the  Uing  what  ehaU 
come  to  pa»9  heroafter,  Mairg.  the  same 
as  the  Chaldee,  a^^er  thi;  The  meaning 
is  simply,  in  time  to  come ;  in  some  ta- 
turo  period.  Daniel  claims  none  of  the 
merit  of  this  discovery  to  himself,  but 
ascribes  it  all  to  God.  f  And  tho  droam 
Is  eortmn^  and  tho  inttrprttation  thereof 
wnre.  TLti  is,  it  is  no  vain  and  airy 
phantom :  no  mert  working  ->f  the  imagi-  { 
14 


the  great  God  hath  made  known  it 
the  King  what  shall  come  to  pass 
^  hereafter :  and  l^e  dream  is  certain, 
and  the  interpretation  thereof  sure. 
^  Which  woi  not  in  hmnde.  b  4fUrtMM. 


nation.  The  dream  was  all  that  the 
monarch  had  supposed  it  to  be— -a  repre* 
sentation  of  coming  events,  and  his  soli- 
citude in  regard  to  it  was  well-founded. 
Daniel  speaks  with  the  utmost  assuranoe 
also  aa  to  its  fulfilment  He  knew  that 
he  had  been  led  to  this  interpretation  by 
no  skill  of  his  own ;  and  his  representa- 
tion of  it  was  such  as  to  satisfy  the  mon- 
arch of  its  correctness.  Two  circum- 
stances probably  made  it  appear  eertain 
to  the  monarch,  as  we  learn  from  the  next 
verse  it  did. — one,  tiiat  Daniel  had  re- 
caUed  the  dream  to  his  own  recollection, 
showing  that  he  waa  under  a  divine  guid- 
ance; and  the  other,  the  plausibility — 
the  verisimilitude — the  evident  truthful* 
ness  of  the  representation.  It  waa  such 
a  manifest  explanation  of  the  dream  that 
Kebuchadnestar,  in  the  same  manner  as 
Pharaoh  had  done  before  him  when  hit 
dreams  were  explained  by  Joseph,  at  once 
admitted  the  correctness  of  the  represen- 
tation. 

Having  now  gone  through  with  the 
expoeition  of  this  imporuuai  passage  re- 
specting the  stone  cut  from  the  mountain, 
it  seems  proper  to  make  a  few  remarks 
in  regard  to  the  nature  of  the  kingdom 
that  would  be  set  up,  as  representMl  by 
the  stone  which  demolished  the  image, 
and  which  so  marvellously  increased  as 
to  fill  the  earth.  That  there  is  reference 
to  the  kingdom  of  the  Messiah  cannot  be 
reasonably  doubted.  The  points  which 
are  established  in  respect  to  that  kingdom 
by  the  passage  now  under  consideration, 
are  the  following : 

L  Its  superhuman  origin.  This  is  in- 
dicated in  the  representation  of  the  stone 
cut  out  of  the  mountain  'without  hands/ 
that  is,  clearly  not  by  human  agency,  or 
in  the  ordinary  course  of  events.  There 
was  to  be  a  superhuman  power  exerted  ia 
detaching  it  frx>m  the  mountain,  as  well 
as  in  its  future  growth.  What  appeared 
so  marvellous  was,  that  it  was  cut  from 
its  original  resting-place  by  some  invisible 
power,  and  mcvM  forward  to  the  con- 
summatioa  of  its  work  without  any  hu- 
man agency.  That  this  was  designed  to 
be  significant  of  eomeihing  there  can  ba 
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dooH  ^  tiM  rtmlk  Is 
BMMto  to  torn  on  thif.  I  do  not  see  th«t 
■Dj  spocud  signSfieanoy  U  to  be  attaohed 
to  the  idea  of  itc  being  cut  from  '  a  momm- 
tain,*  nor  that  it  is  required  of  us  to 
attompt  to  refine  on  that  expreefion, 
and  to  ascertain  whether  the  mountain 
means  the  Eoman  kingdom,  out  of  whioh 
the  gospel  church  was  taken,  as  many 
suppose ;  or  the  Jewish  nation,  as  Augus- 
tine supposed;  or  that  "the  origin  of 
Christ  was  sublime  and  raperior  to  the 
whole  world,**  as  Calvin  supposes ;  or  to 
the  mountainous  country  of  Judea  in 
whioh  the  Messiah  was  bom,  as  many 
others  hare  maintained ;  or  to  the  tomb 
of  Joseph,  as  a  rock  from  which  the  Mes- 
siah sprang  to  life  and  Wotory,  as  others 
haye  imagined.    All  this  belongs  to  a 

2 stem  of  interpretation  that  is  trifling  in 
e  extreme.  The  representation  of  the 
mountain  hero  is  merely  for  the  sake  of 
Terisimilitude — ^like  the  circumstances  in 
a  parable.  If  a  stone  was  '  cut  out  with- 
out hands,'  it  would  be  natural  to  speak 
of  it  as  cut  from  the  mountain  or  parent 
rook  to  which  it  was  attached.  The  eye 
is  not  here  directed  to  the  wtountain  as 
haTing  any  thing  significant  or  marrel- 
kms  about  it,  but  to  ^e«tofie  that  so  mys- 
teriously left  its  bed,  and  rolled  onward 
toward  the  image.  The  point  of  interest 
Mid  of  manrel,  the  mysterious  thing  that 
attracted  the  eye,  was  that  there  was  no 
human  agency  employed ;  that  no  hands 
were  seen  at  work ;  tiiat  none  of  the  or- 
dinary instrumentalities  were  seen  by 
which  great  effecto  are  accomplished 
among  men.  Now  this  would  property 
fcpresent  the  idea  that  the  kingdom  of 
the  Messiah  would  have  a  supernatural 
•r^n.  Ita  beginnings  would  be  unlike 
what  is  usually  seen  among  men.  How 
appropriately  this  applies  to  the  kingdom 
of  the  Messiah,  as  having  its  origin  not  in 
human  power,  need  not  here  be  stated. 
ITothing  is  more  apparent;  nothing  is 
more  frequently  dwelt  on  in  the  Kew 
Testament,  than  that  it  had  a  heavenly 
origin.  It  did  not  owe  ita  beginning  to 
human  plans,  oounsels,  or  power. 

IL  Ite  feebleness  in  ita  beginning  com- 
pared with  ita  ultimate  growth  and  power. 
At  first  it  was  a  stone  comparatively 
suiaII,  and  that  seemed  utterly  inadequate 
to  the  work  of  demolishing  and  pulver- 
ising a  oolosssl  statae  of  gold,  silver, 
bfAFs,  and  iron.  Ultimately  it  grew  to 
Vb  itself  of  m«Katain-sise»  and  to  fill  the 


ifvw  hms  represeuuHiun  wtmn 
mdoubtedly  convey  the  fhir  impression 
that  this  new  power,  represented  by  tho 
stone,  would  at  first  be  comparatively 
small  and  feeble;  that  there  would  be 
comparative  weakness  in  ita  origin  as 
contrasted  with  what  it  would  ultimately 
attain  to;  and  that  it  would  seem  to  be 
utterly  inadequate  to  the  performance  of 
what  it  finally  accomplished.  It  is  hardly 
necessary  to  say  that  this  corresponds 
entirely  with  the  origin  of  the  Messiah's 
kingdom.  Every  where  it  is  represented 
as  of  feeble  beginnings,  and  as  a  STrsteaif 
to  human  view,  entirely  inadequate  to  so 
great  a  work  as  that  of  bringing  otiier 
kingdoms  to  an  end,  and  subduing  it  to 
itself.  The  complete  Ailfilment  of  tlM 
prophetic  statement  would  be  found  fm. 
such  circumstances  as  the  following: 
(1.)  The  humble  origin  of  the  head  of 
this  new  power  himself— the  Messiah — 
the  king  of  Zion.  He  was  in  fact  of  a 
decayed  and  dilapidated  family;  was 
ranked  among  the  poor;  was  without 
powerful  friends  or  political  connections ; 
possessed  no  uncommon  advantages  of 
learning,  and  was  regarded  with  contempt 
and  scorn  by  the  great  mass  of  his  coun- 
trymen. No  one  would  have  supposed 
that  tho  religion  originated  by  one  of  so 
humble  an  origin  would  have  power  to 
change  the  destiny  of  the  kin^oms  of 
the  earth.  (2.)  The  feebleness  of  the 
beginning  of  his  kingdom.  His  few  fol- 
lowers ;  the  little  biwd  of  fishermen ; 
the  slow  progress  at  first  made — ^tbese 
were  circumstances  strikingly  in  accord- 
ance with  the  representetion  in  DanieL 
(8.)  The  absence  in  that  bond  of  all  that 
seemed  requisite  to  accomplish  so  great  a 
work.  They  had  no  arms,  no  wealth,  no 
political  power.  They  had  nothing  of 
that  which  has  commonly  been  employed 
to  overthrow  kingdoms,  and  the  band 
of  fidiermen  sent  forth  to  this  work 
seemed  as  little  adequate  to  the  under- 
taking as  the  stone  cut  from  the  moun- 
tain did  to  demolish  the  colossal  image. 
(4.)  All  this  feebleness  in  the  beginning 
was  wonderfViUy  contrasted  with  &e  ulti- 
mate results— like  the  stone,  when  cut 
frt>m  the  mountain,  contrasted  with  ita 
magnitode  when  it  filled  the  earth.  The 
Saviour  himself  often  referred  to  the  con- 
trast between  the  feeble  origin  of  his  reli- 
gion, and  what  it  would  grow  to  be.  At 
first  it  was  like  a  grain  of  mustard  seed^ 
smallest  among  seeds;  th«i  it  grsw  to  W 
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•  faw6  JO  largo  ilM««kofowyof  tiioalr 
lodged  in  the  branoheo.  At  first  it  was 
like  leaTen»  hidden  in  meal ;  ultimately, 
it  would  diffuse  itself  through  the  mass, 
to  that  the  whole  would  bo  learened. 
JIatt  xiiL  31~S3. 

UL  It  would  supplant  all  ether  king- 
doms. This  was  dearly  indicated  by  the 
fihct  that  the  'stone*  demolished  the 
image,  reducing  it  to  powder,  and  filled 
the  place  which  that  occupied,  and  all  the 
land.  This  has  been  explained  (Notes 
on  Ts.  34,  85,)  as  meaning  that  it  would 
not  be  by  sudden  violenco,  but  by  a  con- 
tinued prooees  of  eomminntion.  There 
would  be  such  an  action  on  the  kingdoms 
of  the  earth  represented  by  gol^  and 
aUver,  and  brass,  and  iron,  that  they 
would  disappear,  and  the  new  power  re- 
presented by  the  'stone'  would  finally 
take  their  place.  As  this  new  power  was 
to  be  humble  in  its  origin,  and  feeble  to 
liuman  view;  as  it  had  nothing  iHiieh,  to 
outward  appearance,  would  seem  adequate 
to  the  result^  the  reference  would  seem  to 
be  to  the  prmeipUt  which  would  charac- 
terise it,  and  which,  as  elements  of  power, 
would  gradually  but  ultimately  seenre 
the  chuiges  represented  by  the  demoli- 
tion of  the  colossal  statue.  The  only 
question  thai  would  be,  whether  the 
principles  in  the  kingdom  of  the  Messiah 
had  such  originality  and  power  as  would 
gradually  but  certainly  change  the  modes 
of  goTemment  that  existed  in  the  world, 
and  substitute  another  kind  of  reign;  or, 
what  is  the  influence  which  it  will  exert 
on  the  nations,  causing  new  methods  of 
government,  in  acoordance  with  its  prin- 
ciples, to  prevail  on  the  earth.  Though 
apparently  feeble,  without  arms,  or  wealth, 
or  civil  alliances^  it  has  elements  of  power 
nbout  it  which  will  ultimately  subdue  all 
other  principles  of  government^  and  take 
their  place.  Its  work  was  indeed  to  be  a 
gradual  work,  and  it  is  by  no  means  ac- 
oomplished,  yet  its  effect  has  been  mighty 
already  on  the  principles  that  rule  among 
the  nations,  and  will  still  bo  more  mighty 
until  the  law  of  ike  kingdom  of  tke  Met- 
eiak  tkall  prevail  in  all  tke  eartk.  This 
seems  to  be  the  idea  which  it  is  designed 
to  express  by  this  prophetic  image.  If 
one  were  asked  in  wkat  reepeete  it  is  to  be 
anticipated  that  these  changes  will  be 
wroughty  and  in  wkat  reepeete  we  can 
discern  the  evidences  of  such  changes 
ahnea^y,  we  might  say  in  such  points 
«a   tha  ioUowiag:--*<l.)  In  regard  to 


iha  matbodt  tn  wMeh  goventttents  IM 
fbnnded.  Governments  were  formei^ 
mostly  the  result  of  civil  or  foreign  wars. 
Nearly  all  the  governments  of  antiquity 
were  originaUy  founded  in  the  power  of 
some  muitary  leader,  and  then  held  by 
power.  Christianity  originated  new  views 
abont  wars  and  conquests — ^views  that  will 
ultimately  prevaiL  In  nothing  are  iSb» 
opinions  of  mankind  destined  more  en- 
tirely to  be  reversed  than  in  regard  to 
war — ^to  its  glory,  its  achievements,  and 
the  fame  of  those  who  have  been  most 
celebrated  for  bloody  triumphs.  (2.)  In 
regard  to  the  rights  of  the  people.  A 
mighty  principle  was  originated  by  Chris- 
tiimity  in  respect  to  the  righte  of  men— 
the  right  of  conscience;  the  right  to  ^m 
avails  of  their  own  labour;  the  right  to 
life  and  liberty.  (3.)  In  regard  to  op- 
pression. The  history  of  ^e  world  has 
been  to  a  great  extent  a  history  of  op- 
pression. But  all  this  is  to  be  changed 
by  the  principles  of  the  true  religion; 
and  when  the  period  shall  arrive  that 
there  shall  be  no  more  occasion  to  use 
the  word  oppreeeion,  as  descriptive  of  any- 
thing that  snail  have  an  actual  existence 
on  earth,  this  will  be  a  difi'erent  world. 
Then  the  time  will  have  come  appropri- 
ately dedgnated  by  the  demolition  of  the 
colossal  statue — symbolic  of  all  govern- 
ments of  oppression,  and  the  substitutioB 
in  its  place  of  that  which  was  at  first  insig- 
nificant, but  which  had  vital  energy  to 
supplant  all  that  went  before  it 

IV.  This  kingdom  will  be  perpetuiO. 
This  is  asserted  in  the  unequivocal  state- 
ments that  it  "  shall  never  be  destroyed," 
and  that  "it  shall  not  be  left  to  other 
people;"  that  is,  shall  never  pass  into 
other  hands.  There  could  not  be  a  more 
positive  declaration  that  the  kingdom 
here  referred  to  will  continue  through  all 
coming  time.  Other  kingdoms  pass  away, 
but  this  will  not ;  and  amidst  all  the  revo- 
lutions of  other  empires  this  will  remain. 
The  lapse  of  eighteen  hundred  years  sinee 
this  kingdom  was  set  up,  has  done  not  a 
little  to  confirm  the  truth  of  this  prediction 
Many  other  kingdoms  during  tiiat  time 
have  disappeared  from  the  earth,  but  this 
remains  in  its  ftill  vigour,  and  with  ex- 
tending  power.  It  has,  at  this  day,  an 
extent  of  dominion  which  it  never  had 
before,  and  there  are  clearer  indications 
that  it  will  spread  over  oil  the  earth  than 
ever  existed  at  any  previous  time.  That 
tids  kingdom  wOl  be  perpetoal^  magr  bt 
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imed  fl«M  tk«  MlowiBf  oonildafmtloBf : 
(10  From  the  promues  of  €KkL  These 
we  sbeolate;  aad  they  are  attested  by 
Him  who  has  all  power,  and  who  ean, 
with  infinite  ease,  aeoomplish  all  that  he 
has  spoken.  Bo  in  Dan.  viL  14,  «  His  do. 
Bunion  is  an  STerlasting  dominion,  which 
shall  not  pass  away,  and  his  kinedom  that 
which  shaU  not  be  destroyed.'^  Lake  L 
88,  **  And  he  shall  reign  over  the  house 
of  Jacob  for  oTer :  and  of  his  kingdom 
there  shall  be  no  end."  Ps.  xlv.  6, 
foomp.  Notes  on  Heb.  L  8),  <'  Thy  throne, 
0  God,  is  for  ever  and  ever."  In  Hebrews 
L  8,  it  is,  '<Bnt  unto  the  Son  he  saith, 
Thy  throne,  0  Qod,  is  for  ever  and  ever." 
Isa.  iz.  7, ''  Of  the  increase  of  his  goTcm- 
ment  and  power,  there  shall  be  no  end, 
npon  the  throne  of  David,  and  upon  his 
kingdom,  to  order  it,  and  to  establish  it 
with  Jndnient  and  with  jnstiee,  from 
henceforth  even  for  ever."  (2.)  It  may 
be  argued,  from  the  fact  that  the  efforts 
which  have  been  made  to  destroy  it  have 
shown  that  this  cannot  be  done  by  any  hn- 
manpower.  Eighteen  hundred  years  have 
now  passed  away — a  period  sni&ciently 
long  to  test  the  question  whether  it  can 
be  destroyed  by  force  and  violence;  by 
argument  and  ridicule.  The  experiment 
has  been  fairly  made,  and  if  it  were  pos- 
sible that  it  should  be  destroyed  by  ex- 
ternal force,  it  would  have  been  done.  It 
cannot  be  imagined  that  more  favourable 
circumstances  for  such  a  purpose  will  ever 
occur.  The  church  of  Christ  has  met 
eveiy  form  of  opposition  that  we  can 
conceive  could  be  made  against  it,  and 
has  survived  them  alL  Particularly  it 
has  survived  the  trial  which  has  been 
made  in  the  following  respects :  (a)  The 
Boman  power,  the  whole  might  of  the 
Boman  arms,  that  had  suMued  and 
emshcd  the  world,  was  brought  to  bear 
upon  the  kingdom  of  Christ  to  crush  and 
destroy  it,  but  wholly  failed.  It  cannot  be 
iuppoasd  that  a  new  power  will  ever  arise 
that  will  be  more  formidable  to  Chris- 
tianity than  the  Roman  was.  (6)  The 
power  Of  persecution.  That  has  been 
tried  in  every  way,  and  has  failed.  The 
most  ingenious  forms  of  torture  have  been 
devised  to  extinguish  this  religion,  and 
have  all  failed.  It  has  always  been  found 
that  persecution  has  only  contributed 
ultimately  to  the  triumph  of  the  cause 
whieh  it  was  hoped  to  crush,  (e)  The 
bower  of  philosophy.  The  ancient  phi- 
bsophars  opposed  h^  and  attemptad  to 


destroy  it  by  argument  This  was  esErly 
done  by  Celsus  and  Porpb3rry ;  but  it  sooa 
became  apparent  that  the  ancient  philoso- 
phy had  nothing  that  could  extinguish  the 
rising  religion,  and  not  a  few  of  th«  pro- 
minent philosophers  themselves  were  con- 
verted, and  became  the  advocates  of  ih% 
faith,  (d)  The  power  of  science.  Chris- 
tianity had  its  origin  in  an  age  when 
science  had  made  comparatively  little  pro- 
gress, and  in  a  country  where  it  wa« 
almost  unknown.  The  sciences  since  haw 
made  vast  advances  |  and  each  one  in  ifca 
turn  has  been  appealed  to  by  the  enemies 
of  religion,  to  fumbh  an  argument 
against  Christianity.  Astronomy,  history, 
the  discoveries  in  Egypt,  the  assertedl 
antiquity  of  the  Hindoos,  and  gtoiogj, 
have  all  been  employed  to  overthrow  tho 
claims  of  the  Christian  religion,  and  have 
all  been  compelled  to  abandon  the  field. 
See  this  admirably  demonstrated  in  Dr. 
Wiseman's  lectures  on  the  connectkm 
between  science  and  revealed  religieo. 
(e)  The  power  of  ridicule.  At  one  time  il 
was  held  that  '  ridicule  is  the  test  of 
truth,'  and  this  has  been  applied  un- 
sparingly to  the  Christian  religion.  Bvt 
the  religion  still  lives,  and  it  cannot  be 
supposed  that  there  will  be  men  endued 
with  the  power  of  sarcasm  and  wit  supe- 
rior to  those  who,  with  these  weapons^ 
have  made  war  on  Christianity,  or  (hat  in- 
fidelity has  any  hope  f^m  that  quarter. 
It  may  be  inferred,  therefore,  that  there  is 
no  castema^  source  of  corruption  and  decsT 
which  will  prevent  its  being  perpetnaL 
Other  kingdoms  usually  have ;  and  after 
a  few  centuries  at  most  the  internal  cor- 
ruption—the defWt  of  the  organiaatloB— 
develops  itself,  and  the  kingdom  fhUa. 
But  nothing  of  this  kind  occurs  in  ths 
kingdom  of  Christ  It  has  lived  now 
through  eighteen  hundred  years,  through 
periods  of  the  world  in  which  there  havs 
been  constant  changes  in  the  arts,  in  ths 
sciences,  in  manners,  in  philosophy,  in 
forms  of  government  During  that  time 
many  a  system  of  philosophy  has  been 
superseded,  and  many  a  kingdom  has 
fallen,  but  Christianity  is  as  fk«sh  and 
vigorous  as  it  meets  each  coming  g«ner»» 
tion  as  it  ever  was;  and  Ihe  past  has 
demonstrated  that  the  enemies  of  the  gos- 
pel have  no  reason  to  hope  that  it  wiH 
become  weak  by  age,  and  will  faU  by  its 
own  decrepitude. 

v.  A  fifth  charaeterisUe  of  this  kisj 
dom  i%  that  it  will  univsisaUy 
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46  T  Then  the  king  Ntbochad- 1  neuar  UXL  opoa  kw  hc^  toA  iro§» 


This  WM  Bjmbolized  by  the  stone  that 
^  beeftine  »  great  moan  tain,  and  that  filled 
the  whole  earth."  Ter.  35.  It  U  also  im- 
plied, in  the  statement  in  ver.  14,  that  it 
"•hall  break  in  pieoes,  and  oonsnme  all 
these  kingdoms."  They  will  oease,  and 
this  will  oocnpy  their  places.  The  jM*ta- 
ciple*  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Messiah, 
whatever  may  be  the  external  forms  of 
f^vomment  that  shall  exist  on  the  earth, 
will  everywhere  prevail.  That  this  will 
ooour,  may  be  argned  from  the  following 
considerations :  (1.)  The  promises  recorded 
In  the  Bible.  The  passage  before  as  is 
one.  Of  the  same  nature  are  the  follow- 
ing :  Ps.  IL  8,  "  Ask  of  me,  and  I  shall 
Ipve  thee  the  heathen  for  thine  inherit- 
suioe,  and  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth 
for  thy  possession."  Mat  L  11,  ''For 
ilrom  the  rising  of  the  san  onto  the  going 
down  of  the  same,  my  name  shall  be  great 
among  the  Gentiles,  and  in  every  place 
Ineense  shall  be  offered  to  my  name,  and 
»  pare  offering."  Isa.  xL  9,  **  The  earth 
shall  be  full  of  the  knowledge  of  the 
IfOrd,  as  the  waters  cover  the  sea."  Comp. 
Hab.  IL  14;  Isa.  xlv.  22,  and  Isa.  Ix. 
(2.)  The  world  in  its  progress  2ote«  nothing 
that  is  of  valne.  Trath  is  eternal,  and 
when  once  discovered,  society  will  not  let 
St  go.  It  seises  upon  great  elements  in 
human  nature,  and  the  world  will  not  let 
it  die.  Thus  it  is  with  discoveries  in 
•cienoe,  in  inventions  in  the  arts,  and 

Srinciples  in  morals.  There  is  no  evi- 
eooe  that  anything  that  was  known  to 
the  ancients  which  wu  of  permanent  value 
to  mankind  has  been  lost;  and  the  few 
things  that  toere  lost  have  been  sueoeeded 
hy  that  which  is  better.  All  that  was 
tnily  valuable  in  their  science,  their  phi- 
loaopby,  their  arts,  their  jurisprudence, 
their  literature,  we  possess  still,  and  the 
worid  will  always  retain  it.  And  what 
can  ever  oblitente  from  the  memory  of 
man  theprinting-pross,  the  steam-engine, 
the  cotton-gin,  the  teleeeope,  the  Uow- 
pipe,  the  magnetic  telegraph?  Society 
▲00VMUUATB8  from  age  to  age  all  that  is 
truly  valuable  in  inventions,  morals,  and 
the  arts,  and  travels  with  them  down  to 
the  period  when  the  world  shall  have 
reached  the  highest  point  of  perfecta- 
biUty.  This  remark  is  true  also  of  Cbris- 
ll^nity  —  the  kingdom  of  Christ.  There 
are  prineipU*  in  regard  to  the  happi- 
MM  and  righte  of  aan  in  that  system^ 


which  cannot  be  detached  from  society^ 
but  which  go  into  its  permanent  struc- 
ture, and  which  '  the  world  will  not 
let  die.'  (8.)  Society  is  thus  making  con* 
stent  advameet,  A  position  gained  in  hu- 
man progress  is  never  ultimately  losl 
"The  prhidples  thus  aeoumulated  and 
incorporated  into  society  become  perma* 
nent  Each  age  adds  something  in  this 
respect  to  the  treasuree  accumulated  by 
all  preceding  ages,  and  each  one  is,  in 
some  respects,  an  advance  on  its  prede- 
cessors, and  makes  the  final  triumph  of 
the  principles  of  truth,  and  liberty,  and 
pure  religion  more  sure.  (4. )  Ghristmnity, 
or  the  kingdom  of  Christ,  is  agf^reteive. 
It  makes  a  steady  war  on  the  evil  cvs- 
tonu,  habits,  and  laws  of  the  world.  It 
is  in  accordance  with  its  nature  to  diffuse 
itself.  Kothing  can  prevent  its  propaga- 
tion ;  and,  according  to  the  laws  of  society, 
nothing  is  so  certain  philosophically  in 
regard  to  the  future,  as  the  final  preva- 
lence of  the  religion  of  the  Redeemer. 
It  may  meet  with  temporaiy  and  formi- 
dable obstructions.  It  may  be  retarded, 
or  extinguished,  in  certain  places.  But 
its  general  course  is  onward  —  like  tha 
current  of  the  mighty  river  towards  the 
ocean.  The  on/y  thing  certain  in  the 
future  is,  that  the  Christian  religion  wiU 
yet  spread  all  over  the  worid ;  and  there 
is  enough  in  this  to  gratify  the  highest 
wishes  of  philanthropy,  and  enough  ta 
stimulate  to  the  highest  effort  to  secure  so 
deshable  an  end. 

46.  Then  the  king  Nebuchadnexxar  /eU 
upon  hit  face.  This  was  the  common 
method  of  signifying  profound  respect 
among  the  Orientals.  Comp.  Gen.  xviL 
3, 1.  18 ;  Lev.  ix.  24 ;  Num.  xiv.  5 ;  Joslu 
V.  14 ;  Judges  xii.  20 ;  Rov.  xi.  16.  f  And 
teorthipped  DanieL  The  word  rendered 
worehipped  here — *P9-^in  the  Chaldaa 
portions  of  the  Bible  is  uniformly  ren- 
dered wonhip,  Dan.  ii  26 ;  iiL  5,  6,  7» 
10, 11, 12,  14,  15, 18,  28.  It  occurs  no- 
where else,  and  in  every  instance,  except  In 
the  one  before  us,  is  employed  with  refer- 
ence to  the  homage  paid  to  on  idol,  all  the 
other  cases  occuring  in  the  third  chapter 
respecting  the  image  that  was  set  up  by 
Nebuchadnessar.  The  corresponding  He. 
brew  word— -u^— occurs  only  in  Isa.  xlhr. 
16,  17,  !•,  xlvL  6,  and  is,  hi  eveiy !». 
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flipped  Donlel,  and  commanded 
that  they  should  offer  nn  oblation 
and  Bweet  odours  nnto  him. 


•tanoe,  rendered  fall  dovm,  also  with 
reference  to  idols.  The  proper  idea,  there- 
fore, of  the  word  here  is,  that  the  monarch 
meant  to  render  religiaut  homage  to 
Daniel,  or  snch  adoration  as  was  nsnallj 
paid  to  idols.  This  is  confirmed  by  what 
L  immediately  added,  that  he  commanded 
that  an  oblation  should  be  made  to  him. 
It  is  not,  howerer,  necessary  to  snppese 
that  Daniel  r«e«iv«i  or  approved  this  re- 
ligious homage  of  the  king,  or  that  he  left 
the  impression  on  his  mind  that  he  was 
inliinff  to  be  honoured  as  a  god.  The 
prostration  of  the  king  before  him,  of  I 
oourse,  he  oould  not  prevent  The  views 
and  feelings  which  the  monarch  had  in 
doing  it,  he  could  not  prevent.  The  com- 
mand to  present  an  *  oblation  and  sweet 
odours  to  him,'  he  could  not  prevent. 
But  it  is  not  a  fair  inferenoe  that  Daniel 
approved  this,  or  that  he  did  anything  to 
oountenance  it,  or  even  that  he  did  not,  in 
a  proper  manner,  rebuke  it:  for  (1.)  we 
are  not  to  suppose  tiiat  all  that  was  said 
was  recorded,  and  no  one  can  prove  that 
Daniel  did  not  express  his  disapprobation 
of  this  religious  honour  shown  to  him. 
(3.)  Daniel  had,  in  fact,  expressed  his 
Tiews,  in  the  dearest  manner,  on  this  very 
point  before  the  monarch.  He  had,  again 
and  again,  disclaimed  all  power  to  be  able 
to  reveal  such  secrets.  He  had  directed 
his  mind  to  the  true  God,  as  he  who  alone 
eould  disclose  coming  events,  vs.  28,  30, 
45.  He  had  taken  all  possible  precaution 
to  prevent  any  such  result,  by  declaring, 
in  the  most  emphatic  terms  (ver.  30),  that 
this  secret  was  not  revealed  to  him  <  on 
account  of  any  wisdom  which  he  had  more 
than  any  living.'  If  now,  after  all  this 
precaution,  and  these  disclaimers,  the 
king  should  prostrate  himself  before  him, 
and,  for  the  moment,  feel  that  he  was  in 
the  presence  of  a  God,  Daniel  was  not 
responsible  for  it^  and  it  should  not  bo 
inferred  that  he  encouraged  or  approved 
it  (3.)  It  would  seem,  from  the  narrative 
itseli,  more  than  probable  that  Daniel 
did  refuse  the  homage,  and  direct  the 
thoughts  of  the  monarch  to  the  true  God. 
In  the  very  next  verse  it  is  said,  "The 
king  atmoered  onto  Daniel,  and  said,  of  a 
truth  it  is,  that  your  God  is  a  God  of 
godsy  and  a  Loid  of  kings,  and  a  re- 


47  The  king  answered  onto  Dtw 
nicl,  and  said,  Of  a  tmth  it  is,  that 
jour  God  is  a  God  of  gods,  and  a 


Tcaler  of  secrets.**  AMwered  what? 
Perhaps  something  that  was  said  bj 
Daniel.  At  all  events,  it  is  clear  from 
this  that  whatever  were  the  momentary 
expressions  of  wonder,  gratitude,  and 
adoration,  on  the  part  of  the  king,  his 
thoughts  soon  passed  to  the  proper  ob« 
ject  of  worship  —  the  true  God.  f  And 
commanded,  Ac.  The  fact  tiiat  this  was 
eommanded  docs  not  prove  that  it  waa 
done.  The  command  was  probably  given 
under  the  excitement  of  his  admiration 
and  wonder.  But  it  does  not  follow  that 
Daniel  received  it,  or  that  the  command 
was  not  recalled  on  reflection,  or  that  th« 
oblation  and  odors  may  not  have  been 
presented  to  the  true  God.  f  That  lAcy 
ehould  offer  an  oblation.  That  is,  hU 
attendants,  or  perhaps  the  priests  to  whom 
pertained  the  duty  of  making  offeringa  to 
the  gods.  The  word  render^  oblation — 
HvUP— does  not  refer  to  a  bloody  saerifice, 
but  means  a  gift  or  present  of  any  kind. 
It  is  applied  in  the  Scriptures  to  denote 
(I.)  a  gift,  or  preeent  (Gen.  xxxiL  14» 
19,  21,  xlUi.  11,  16,  25,  26) ;  (2.)  trilmte, 
such  as  was  exacted  ih>m  a  subject  na- 
tion, under  the  notion  of  a  present  (2  Sam. 
viiL  2,  6 ;  1  Elings  v.  1);  (3.)  an  dfering, 
or  sacrifice  to  God,  especially  a  bloodleea 
offering,  in  opposition  to  ns; — a  Moody 
sacrifice.  Lev.  ii.  1,  4,  6,  6,  vi.  7,  viL  9  j 
Ps.  xl.  7 ;  Jer.  xviL  26.  See  the  word 
fully  explained  In  the  Notes  on  Isa.  i.  13. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  tiiat  Nebuchad- 
nezsar  meant  that  such  an  oflfering  should 
be  presented  as  was  usually  made  in  idol 
worship.  ^  And  eweet  odort.  Incense 
was  commonly  used  in  worship  (see  Notes 
on  Isa.  i.  13),  and  it  is  not  improbable 
that  in  the  worship  of  the  gods  it  was  ac- 
companied with  other  fragrant  odors. 
Sweet  odors,  or  '  savors,'  expressed  hy  the 
same  word  which  is  used  here,  were  a 
part  of  the  prescribed  worship  in  the  He> 
brew  rituaL  Lev.  i.  9,  13, 17,  ii.  2,  9,  iii. 
6,  vi.  14 ;  Num.  xv.  7. 

47.  The  king  anewered  DanieL  'An> 
swered  either  what  he  had  said  in  the 
interpretation  of  the  dream,  or  pouiblf 
something  that  he  had  said  in  regard  to 
the  impropriety  of  offering  this  homage 
I  to  him.    Comp.  Notes  on  Tcr.  46.    It  I* 
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Lord  of  iofgt,  and  a  revMler  of 
secrets,  seeing  thou  cooldest  reveal 
this  secret 

48  Then  the  king  made  Daniel  a 
great  man,  and  gave   him  many 


oMiain  that,  for  some  cause,  whaterer 
ttifht  haYO  be«n  the  homage  whioh  he 
WM  disposed  to  render  to  jDaniel,  his 
Utovgfats  were  soon  turned  from  him  to  the 
trae  God,  and  to  an  acknowledgment  of 
1dm  as  snperior  to  aU  other  heings.  He 
seems,  at  least,  instantly  to  hare  reflected 
on  what  Daniel  had  himself  sud  (rer.  80), 
asid  to  have  remembered  that  religions 
homage  was  dne,  not  to  Daniel,  bat  to 
the  €k>d  who  had  communicated  |he  secret 
to  him.  f  0/a  truth  it  is.  B  is  truly  so. 
This  had  been  shown  by  the  manner  in 
which  this  secret  was  disclosed,  f  That 
four  Ood  is  a  Ood  of  gods.  Is  superior 
to  all  other  gods;  is  supreme  over  alL 
Oomp.  Rot.  xriL  14;  1  Tim.  vL  15.  The 
Idea  is,  that  whatever  subordinate  beings 
there  may  be,  Ae  is  supreme,  f  And  a 
Lord  of  kingg.  Supreme  over  kings. 
They  are  all  inferior  to  him,  and  snbject 
to  1^  oontroL  %  And  a  revoaler  o/teret$. 
One  of  the  attributes  of  divinity.  See 
Notes  on  ver.  28.  f  Seeing  thou  eouldett 
rooeal  (At«  teereL  A  secret  which  the 
wisest  men  of  the  realm  had  soaght 
in  vain  to  disclose.  The  fact  that  a  pro- 
feeaed  servant  of  God  had  been  able  to  do 
this,  showed  that  God  was  himself  su- 
preme, and  worthy  of  adoration.  We 
nave  here,  then,  an  instance  in  which  a 
proud  and  haughty  heathen  monarch  was 
brought  to  an  acknowledgment  of  the  true 
God,  and  was  constrained  to  render  him 
homage.  This  was  a  result  which  it  was 
ervidently  intended  to  reach  in  the  whole 
transaction :  in  the  dream  itself;  in  the 
&ct  that  the  wise  men  of  Babylon  could 
not  interpret  it ;  and  in  the  (act  that  an 
acknowledged  servant  of  the  Most  Hi^h 
had  been  enabled  to  make  the  dis- 
closure.  The  instance  is  instructive,  as 
flhowine  to  what  extent  a  mind  dearly 
not  xmaot  the  influence  of  any  genuine 
pie^ — for  subsequent  events  showed  that 
no  peruuxnent  effects  were  produced  on 
him,  and  that  he  was  still  an  idolater 
(oh.  iii.),  and  a  most  proud  and  haughty 
man  (ch.  iv.),  —  may  be  brought  to  ac- 
knowledge God.  See  the  renuuki  at  the 
•nd  of  the  chapter  (7.) 
*8.  Then  the  ting  made  Ikinitl  a  great 


gceai  *|^fkir  and  made  hjm  niler 
over  the  whole  province  of  Babylon, 
and  chief  of  the  ^  governors  over  all 
the  wise  men  of  Babylon. 

*V«.6.  ¥0.4.0,6.11. 


man.  That  is,  he  gave  him  an  honourabla 
appointment ;  he  so  honoured  him  that  ha 
was  regarded  as  a  great  man.  He  was 
really  made  great  by  the  grace  of  God, 
and  the  extraordinary  favour  whioh  God 
had  bestowed  upon  him,  but  the  estimate  . 
which  the  king  had  of  his  greatness  was 
shown  by  the  tokens  of  the  royal  favour. 
f  And  gave  him  many  great  gi/te.  This  is 
a  common  way  of  showing  esteem  in  the 
East.  The  estimate  in  which  one  holds 
another  is  evinced  by  the  variety  and 
richness  of  the  presents  conferred  on  him. 
Hence  every  person  of  distinction  expects 
gifts  of  those  who  approach  them  as  ex- 
pressive of  their  regard  for  them,  and  of 
the  esteem  in  which  they  are  held.  Comp. 
ver.  8.  of  this  chapter.  %  And  made  him 
ruier  over  the  whole  province  of  Babylotu 
Ohald.  •*7fti--eaused  him  to  preside  over, 
or  to  rule  over,  from  the  verb  l^ — ehelat, 
to  ruUf  and  commonly  applied  to  one  who 
rules  as  a  prince,  or  in  on  elevated  office. 
From  this  word  the  terms  euUan,  and 
euUana  are  derived.  %  And  chief  of  ike 
govemore  over  all  the  wiee  men  of  Babglon* 
This  would  seem  to  be  an  appointment 
which  did  not  pertain  to  him  as  governor 
of  the  province  of  Babylon,  or  as  presid- 
ing in  the  capital,  but  was  a  separate  ap- 
pointment, and,  therefore,  an  additional 
mark  of  favour.  The  phrase  'chief  of 
the  governors,'  would  seem  to  imply  that 
the  magi  of  Babylon  were  disposed  in 
certain  orders  or  classes,  each  of  which 
had  its  appropriate  head,  like  the  head 
of  a  college  or  university.  Daniel  was 
placed  over  the  whole  as  the  president, 
principal,  or  chancellor.  It  had  been  the 
policy  of  Nebuchadnezzar  to  assemble  at 
tho  capital  the  principal  talent  and  learn- 
ing of  the  realm.  Comp.  Notes  oh.  L  18- 
20,  ii  2.  Daniel  thus,  in  both  these 
stations  of  honour  at  an  early  period  of 
life,  though  recently  an  unknown  stranger, 
and  a  captive,  was  exalted  to  the  highest 
honours  which  oould  be  conferred  on  a 
Bubjeot,  and  raised  to  posU  of  distinoUon 
which  would  usually  be  regarded  as  tha 
hi^est  rewards  whioh  could  be  obtainad 
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49  Then  Daniel  requested  of  the 
king,  and  '  be  set  Snadrach,  Me- 
•haehy  and    Abed-nego,    OTer  the 

«  0. 8.  IX 


Vj  » long  life  of  doirotedaefi  to  the  wd- 
fure  of  the  conntrj. 

49.  Then  Daniel  requetted  of  ike  king. 
In  his  own  remarkable  prosperity,  and  in 
the  extraordinary  hononn  oonferred  on 
him,  he  did  not  forget  the  eompanions  of 
his  hambler  days.  They  were  his  conn- 
trymen;  they  had  been  oaptires  with 
him ;  they  had  been  selected  with  a  view 
to  stand  with  him  before  the  king  (ch.  L 
S,  4) ;  they  had  shared  with  him  in  his 
roles  of  abstinence  (ch.  L 11-17) ;  they  had 
all  passed  an  honourable  examination 
before  the  king  (oh.  L  18,  19) ;  they  had 
united  with  him  in  supplication  to  God 
that  he  would  disclose  the  meaning  of  (he 
Tision  (ch.  ii.  17,  18),  and  now  it  was 
proper  that  they  should  be  remembered 
by  nim  who  had  been  so  signally  hon- 
oured. Y  Over  the  affaire  of  the  province 
of  Babylon,  In  what  particular  depart- 
ments of  business  they  were  employed  is 
not  mentioned;  but  it  would  seem  that 
all  that  specially  pertained  to  this  pro- 
vince was  intrusted  to  them.  Daniel  had 
the  general  superintendenoe,  but  the 
subordinate  duties  growing  out  of  the 
office  were  intrusted  to  them.  The  fact 
that  the  king  granted  the  request^  shows 
the  inflnenee  that  Daniel  had  at  the 
court    The  reasons  which  influenced  the 


affairs  of  the  prorinee  of  Babjkm: 
bat  Daniel  «a<  *>  in  the  gate  of  tlit 
king. 

b  Esthers  19, &  2. 


king  in  granttng  the  request,  may  hare 
been  not  only  the  faronr  with  which  he  r^ 
garded  Daniel,  but  the  laot  that  the  dutioa 
of  the  oflice  conferred  on  him  new  wet* 
such  as  to  require  aBwistanoe,  and  the  r^ 
membranee  of  the  rirtues  of  these  youtlM 
when  they  stood  before  him.  f  Bm$ 
Daniel  sat  in  the  gate  of  the  king.  Jhm 
post  of  chief  honour  and  dignity  as  a 
counsellor  of  the  king.  The  gaie  of  a  eitgr 
in  the  East,  being  a  chief  place  of  con- 
course, was  the  place  where  courts  were 
held,  and  public  business  was  uaaaUj 
transacted.  See  Notes  on  Job  xxiz.  ?. 
To  say,  therefore,  that  he  '  sat  in  the  gat* 
of  the  king/  is  mereW  to  say  that  he  oo> 
cupied  a  place  with  the  chief  counaelloit 
and  dignitaries  of  the  realm.  The  phiase 
*  Sublime  Porte,*  that  is,  *  the  Subtisa 
Gate,*  is  still  employed  at  ConstantiDopli 
to  denote  the  ^Tcmment  of  the  Sultan ; 
for  in  the  earlier  days  of  Ottoman  rols^ 
the  reigning  sovereign,  as  is  stiU  the  eaaa 
in  some  parts  of  the  East,  held  courts  af 
justice  and  levees  at  the  entrance  of  Ids 
residence.  See  Harper's  Hagaxine,  toL 
ir.  p.  833.  The  office  of  Daniel  was, 
perhaps,  not  far  diiferent  from  that  ef 
the  Grand  Visier  of  the  Turkish  goretn- 
ment  See  Murray's  Ency.  Ctoog.  roL  iL 
p.  202. 


BBXABKi. 


Among  the  Iwsoos  of  praeticel  value  suggostsd  by  this  dukptsr,  we  may  netke  the  M> 
owing:— 

(1.)  We  have  an  instanos  (vs.  1-8)  of  the  BMthods  which  wsre  remitsd  to  hi  the  eeriy  p 
it  the  world  to  Moerteln  what  the  future  would  be.    This  great  mioarrh  relied  cm  a  < 


of  the  world  to  Moertaln  what  the  future  would  be.    This  great  i 

whkh  greatly  disturbed  him,  and  on  the  power  whkh  he  suppoeed  was  intrusted  to  i 
Interpret  dreams.  In  conmion  with  the  prevaiUng  npirit  of  his  times,  and  of  all  aaclent  ttssea 
(Notes,  ver.  1),  he  believed  that  dresms  might  be  regarded  ss  prognostics  of  ftitnre  events;  that 
they  were  nndw  divine  direction ;  and  that  all  HuA  was  oeeeMsry  to  make  them  aalb  guides  In 
refimnoe  to  what  is  to  ocenr,  was  that  tb^  should  be  properly  interpreted.    In  c 


The  past  is  fixed,  and  cannot  now  affect  us,  except  by  the  conseqaenras  of  wfaa«  we 
^  and  by  teaching  us  lessons  of  value  derived  from  our  own  observatloa,  and  tbai  «f 


with  all  the  people  of  andent  tlmei^  and  with  most  of  modem  times,  tiie  kliw  here  leiuiied  to 
bad  an  earnest  dedre  to  look  Into  the  future.  There  has  been  no  deidre  In  the  human  bosom 
stronger  than  this.  We  are  so  made  that  we  wMi  to  lift  the  mysterious  veil  wUeh  shrouds  the 
ftitun;  to  penetrate  the  deep  dartinesswhidiresU  on  the  unseen  world.    Oar  great  latonslB 

are  there.    7^ ' '- "     '       *  "    '  ...  *    ^ 

have  done,  I  _ .    _ 

others.  But  the' future  b  not  yet  fixed.  Bfaa,  so  anxious  to  know  what  this  Is  to  be.  i 
himself  in  respect  to  it  peculiarly  endowed.  In  relation  to  the  past,  be  is  endowed  with  the 
ikoulty  of  memervt  but  with  nothing  corresponding  to  this  pertaining  to  the  future.  He  can 
traasurs  up  what  *a«  occurred,  but  he  eaanot  In  like  manner  make  the  future  pass  beiare  Us 
mind,  that  be  nuv  become  wise  by  knowing  what  will  take  place  in  Ihr  distant  times.  TImm 
ean  be  no  doubt  that  God  amid  have  endowed  the  mind  with  one  fiMml^  as  well  as  the  othct^ 
•ur  he  has  it  himself— but  there  were  obvious  reasons  why  itdiould  not  be  dt 


IS  man  was  of  this  power,  one  great  ot^leot  of 


ly  itdiould  not  be  dona.  Hestltvtothm 
In^ulfy  has  besa  to  see  whatlMr  tks 
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iallfimry  ooold  be  rappltod,  and  ▼bethar  lometbing  mklit  not  be  Cmnd  whkh  voold  be  to  tlit 
Attore  fabeUatlally  what  the  memoiy  ia  to  the  pa«t.  Ae  eflbrte  and  resulte  on  this  salt}eet— 
one  ct  which  we  haTe  in  the  chapter  beibre  oe— eoaitltnte  one  of  the  moat  inatmctlTe  du4»ten 
at  the  hiatory  <^  oor  raocL  and  ahow  how  effectoally  God  baa  bonnded  the  limlta  of  human  in> 
TeaHgatlon  in  thia  reapeei  Among  thoae  methoda  of  attempting  to  penetrate  Uie  ftitore,  and 
0f  laying  open  ita  deep  myateries,  may  be  noticed  the  following : — 
(a)  Aatfology.    It  waa  auppoeed  that  the  atara  might  exert  an  inflnenoe  orer  the  Iktee  of 


men,  and  that  by  obaorring  their  Donitiona,  coi^onctiona,  and  oppoailiona,  it  might  be 
tainod  what  would  be  the  deatiny  of  indiriduala  and  nationa.  The  belief  of  thia  baa  manifeated 
ttaelf  more  or  leaa  in  ererrage;  and  in  auch  inatancea  aa  in  the  word  Uttuuy,  and  in  the  common 
•pprehenaVma  about  the  iniinence  of  the  moon  on  health,  and  on  TegetaUon,  may  be  atUl  aeen 
tnoaa  of  that  beUeC  Xren  Lord  Bacon  held  that  'aatrology  waa  a  adence  not  to  be  rtjetUi, 
but  reformed;*  and  in  the  early  perioda  of  the  world  it  waa  a  fsUr  aubjeet  of  iuTeatigatloa 
whether  the  heaTenly  bodiea  actually  exerted  auch  an  influence,  and  whether,  if  it  were  ao,  It 
"* )  to  aacertain  the  lawa  by  which  thia  waa  done.    Thia  waa  the  a»called  adence  of 


(6)  NeivoiBancy.  The  belief  of  thia  alao  preraHed  in  neariy  all  aadent  nationa,  and  we  find 
frequent  reference  to  it  in  the  Seripturea.  Thii  eonaiated  in  the  belief  that  the  dead  muat  be 
iT^^ein^^  with  the  world  where  they  now  dwell,  ao  dark  to  the  liring,  and  that  it  might  be 
poealble  to  make  a  coTenant  or  compact  with  than  by  which  ther  would  be  induced  to  dla- 
doee  what  they  knew.  It  waa  extensively,  if  not  unireraally,  beUered  that  they  reMtppeared 
to  men,  and  tlmt  it  waa  not  an  uncommon  occurrence  for  them  to  leave  thdr  abodee^  and  to 
Tialt  the  earth  again.  It  waa,  therefore,  not  an  unnatural,  and  not  an  unfoir  aubjeot  of 
Inquixy,  whether  they  would  not  dladoae  to  the  more  fovoured  among  mortala  what  thej 
knew  of  the  aecreta  of  the  inviaible  world,  and  what  they  knew  of  evento  which  were  to  coma. 
Oomp.  Notea  on  laa.  viiL  19. 

(e)  The  arte  of  divination.  Theae  were  founded  mainly  on  the  inveatlgatlona  of  adence.  It 
waa  at  llrat  a  foir  queation  whether,  amidat  the  wondere  which  adence  waa  unfolding  to  the 
view,  It  might  not  eontributo  to  lift  the  veil  from  the  future,  and  reveal  what  waa  yet  to  come. 
It  took  long  to  aacertain  what  ware  the  legitimato  alnu  of  adence,  and  what  might  be  hoped 
for  firom  it.  Hence  it  waa  directed  to  the  inanirr  whether  aome  aubatance  might  not  be  found 
whidi  would  tranamute  all  thingato  gold;  whether  aome  elixer  might  not  be  diaoovered  which 
would  arreat  all  diaeaact  and  give  immortaUty  to  man;  and  whether  adence  would  not  dladoee 
aome  meana  by  whldi  the  future  could  be  penetrated,  and  the  myateriea  of  the  inviaible  world 
be  l^d  open  to  the  view.  It  required  eentnriea  of  inveatigation,  a  thonaand  foilurea,  and  the 
xeaulta  of  long  and  patient  thought,  to  aacertain  what  wert  the  true  ofcijeota  <^  adence,  and  to 
eonvinoe  the  world  that  it  waa  not  ita  legitimate  purpoae  to  reveal  the  future  to  man. 

(d)  Heathen  oradea.  It  waa  an  early  inquiry  whether  God  would  not,  in  aome  way,  lift  the 
TCU  from  the  future,  and  dladoee  ita  aecreta  to  man.  The  belief  that  thia  would  be  done  aeema 
to  be  natoral  to  the  mind  of  man;  and  In  all  agee,  and  in  all  countrlea,  he  liaa  auppoeed  that 
the  future  would  thna  be  diadoeed.  Hence,  among  the  heathen,  certain  peraona  claimed  to 
be  divindy  Inapired;  hence  audi  ahrinee  aa  that  at  Ddphi  became  celebrated;  hence  amUguooa 
reeponaea  were  uttered,  ao  expreeaed  aa  to  aupport  the  credit  of  the  orade,  whatever  might  be 
the  reault;  hence  men  were  i4>pointed  to  obaerve  the  fli^ta  of  birda,  to  inapect  the  entraila  of 
animala  offered  in  aacrlflce,  to  interpret  any  unuaual  phenomena  in  the  douda,  to  mark  the 
direction  of  meteoca,  and,  in  general,  to  examine  any  unuaual  appearancea  In  tlie  heavena  or 
the  earth,  which  would  aeem  to  ramiah  any  dew  by  which  the  future  might  be  known. 
Much  of  all  thia  undoubtedly  became  mere  impoeture,  and  Juatlfied  the  remark  of  Cicero  that 
ke  wondered  that  one  Angur  could  meet  another  without  laughing;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  bj  many  theae  inqnttiea  were  honeatly  puraued,  and  that  at  firat  all  thia  aeemed  to  be  a 
iegltlwato  aul^jeet  of  inqulxy.  What  forbade  man  to  puraue  it?  And  who  oould  teU  but  that 
.- .^ .    .        -.  M  be  found  out?    It  <* * 


in  aome  auch  waya  the  aeereto  of  the  myaterlona  ftiture  could 

long  and  patient  inquiry  and  obeervation  to  ahow  that  thia  conld  not  be  ao»  and  that  whatever 

m^  be  indicated  by  any  of  theae  thinga,  it  waa  never  dedgned  that  they  ahould  be  the 

..^         J,    icqumnM '  ^'^"^ '*^  *      *"•--•     '-^'         »^ 


I  (Notea,  ver.  1)  that  it  waa  an  eariy  artideof  belief  that  through 
livine  will  might  be  made  known,  and  the  aecreta  of  the  future 
I  auMeet  aeema  to  have  been,  that  during  aleep  the  ordinaiy  Uwa 


I  by  which  man  could  be  made  acquainted  with  the  myaterlee  of  the  inviaible  world. 

(e)  Dreama.    We  have  aeen  (Not  ........ 

the  medium  ofdreama  the  divine 

diadoeed.    The  Meory  on  thia  auM  ... 

of  the  mind  are  auapended;  that  the  aoul  ia  abatraoted  ftom  the  vialble  world;  that  the  thought! 
vhleh  it  baa  then  muat  be  originated  by  higher  beinga;  and  that  in  thia  atato  it  haa  eonverae 
with  an  invidUe  world,  and  may  be  permitted  to  aee  much  of  what  la  yet  to  oecur.  Oomp. 
Intn».tolaalah,|7,(2). 

(/)  Tlatona.  Men  auppoeed  that  theae  ml^t  be  repieaautatkma  made  to  certain  IbvoureA 
neraona  reapecting  the  ftitnre,  thdr  aenaea  befiig  eloeed  to  anrxoundlng  ol^^eeta,  and  that  whila 
In  an  eeata^,  or  trance,  the  mind  might  have  a  view  of  fixture  eventa.  Such  were  the  vldona 
0f  Balaam;  auch.  In  a  remarkable  manner,  were  the  vlatona  of  the  true  propheta;  and  ao 
deeply  waa  the  convieUon  that  thia  might  occur  engrafted  In  the  human  mind,  that  the 
belief  of  It  aeema  to  have  had  a  place  among  the  heathen  natkma.    Oomp.  Intro,  to  laaiah* 

MuCwarafomeof  the  waya  by  which  it  waa  auppoeed  that  the  future  ml^t  be  penetrated 
w  man,  and  Ita  aecieta  Aifi^rtm     By  allowing  man  to  make  trial  of  theee  metboda,  and  to 
than  thrmn^  a  padod  of  amrMMl  thooaand  yeara,  unto  he  himadf  aaw  that  thay  wait 
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fHilUon)  Crad  wu  propttteip  tlM  tmo  to  ftd  ttio  n6c<BBHy  oi  dnwt  connDmicKfiODB  fttMn  Ubmk 
»od  to  weloome  the  true  rereUtions  whkh  be  would  make  respoeting  things  to  come. 

(2.)  We  baTe  In  the  chapter  befbre  xu  (tb.  4-11)  an  inntanoe  of  the  acknowtedgtd  /aiharctU 
CMM  of  the  wtoeet  of  men,  whom  llTes  were  deroted  to  this  employment,  in  tlieir  attcmpti  fti 
Aifldoee  the  ftiture.  This  ie  a  ftdr  iUnstration  of  all  the  attempts  of  the  heathen,  and  it  waft 
donbtlera  permitted  in  order  that  it  might  be  seen  that  all  such  attempts  musi  faO.  Hit 
magicians,  astrologers,  and  Chaldeans  were  foiled  in  a  ease  wbidi  ftirly  oame  wtifaln  tbe  pro* 
Tinoe  of  their  art,  and  wlten  pretenders  to  this  kind  of  knowledge  tmffht  to  bare  been  able  to 
poire  tbe  dificulties  of  the  monarch.  Regarding  this  as  a  Ikir  illustration  of  all  tbe  attempCi 
«r  tbe  heathen  to  neoetrate  tbe  ftature,  and  to  diseoTer  tbe  great  truths  which  it  is  detirabla 
tar  man  to  know,  tnere  are  three  obeerratlons  which  may  be  made  in  r^ard  to  it: — ^I.  Tli* 
trial  has  been  a  nir  one.  (a)  There  was  time  enough  allowed  for  it.  It  was  about  fo<nr  thcK»> 
•and  years  fifom  tbe  creation  of  man  to  the  time  when  tbe  canon  of  Scripture  was  comnletet!^ 
and  promulgated  to  the  whole  world,  and  it  could  not  be  said  that  man  required  a  Moger 
ttane  to  teat  tlie  question  whether  he  needed  a  rerdatlon.  (6)  The  trial  was  a  lair  one,  bwan^ 
tt  was  one  which  men  were  at  liberty  to  pursue  to  any  extent,  and  which  was  conducted  under 
the  best  adrantages.  It  was  confined  to  no  country  or  fkTOured  dass  of  men.  In  all  land% 
and  with  erexy  adrantage  of  dlmate.  goremment,  and  law^  man  has  been  engaged  tn  the 
great  inquiry,  and  if  it  be  remembered  what  immense  numben  of  minds  bare  been  employed 
m  these  iuTestigations,  it  cannot  be  pretended  that  Uie  utmost  desirable  freedom  has  not  beea 
allowed  to  man  to  test  the  question  whether  *  by  searching  be  can  find  out  God,'  and  dlsdoti 
the  future,  (e)  Tbe  same  thing  is  true  in  respect  to  the  talent  which  has  been  employed  tft 
this  iuTestlgaUon.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  tbe  highett  talent  that  the  world  has  pro* 
duoed  has  been  engaged  in  these  Inquiries,  and  that  tbe  rc^fectors  of  rerelation  cannot  bopa 
ttiat  higher  powers  can  be  teougbt  to  bear  on  it,  or  that  tbe  unaided  human  Intellect  can  hope 
to  accomplish  more  in  this  respect  than  has  been  done.  The  profoundest  minds  in  Egypt  and 
Ohaldea  were  engaged  in  Inquiries  of  this  sort  The  rety  bufaest  talent  whi<^  Greece  pto- 
duced  in  its  beet  da^s  was  employed  on  questions  of  rellsion;  in  attempts  to  find  out  Qod.  to 
ascertain  the  relations  of  man  to  him,  and  to  detenmne  what  man  was  to  be  hereafter. 
What  was  true,  also,  of  the  andent  heathen,  and  of  tbe  modem  heathen,  that  the  best  talent 
has  been  employed  on  theee  questions,  is  true  also  of  the  rejectors  of  rerelation  in  Cbrlstiaa 
lands.  Men  of  high  powers  of  Intellect  bare  refbsed  to  adcnowledge  the  Bible  as  a  rerelatii^ 
and  bare  chosen  to  All  back  on  tbe  unaided  resources  of  Uieir  own  minds.  Aided  with  afl 
that  sdence  and  learning  can  do,  they  bare  inquired  after  a  system  of  religion  that  would 
commend  itself  to  man  as  true,  and  as  adapted  to  his  wuits;  and  it  cannot  be  pretended  that 
man  in  tMs  respect  has  not  bad  a  ftir  opportunity  to  show  what  the  human  powers  can  da 
(d)  Tbe  trial  has  been  a  fldr  one  in  r^ard  to  tbe  field  of  luTestigation.  Astrology,  neeromancyv 
abstruse  natural  sdence,  oradee,  dreams,  rislons,  tbe  obsenrauon  of  tbe  course  of  eTenta— ail 
theee  bare  been  open  before  man,  and  in  one  and  all  of  them  he  has  been  allowed  to  pursoa 


bis  InTcstigations  at  pleasure,  n.  There  has  been  an  entire  faU$tre  in  tbe  attempt.  The 
Chaldeans  ailed  in  Babylon,  as  the  magidans  had  done  In  ^ypt,  to  explain  what  was  regarded 
as  a  prognostic  of  the  future,  and  In  both  cases  it  was  necessary  to  call  in  tbe  aid  of  one  who 


had  a  direct  communication  from  heaven.  The  same  has  been  the  case  in  aU  attempts  to  ex* 
plain  the  ftiture,  and  to  disdose  what  man  was  so  desirous  of  knowing  about  the  buTiaihto 
world,  (a)  All  reliance  on  astrology,  necromancy,  orades,  dreams,  and  we  rorelatlons  of  the 
abs^iser  sdenoes,  has  ikiled.  Astrology  has  ceased  to  be  a  sdence,  and  tbe  stars  are  studied 
for  other  purposes  than  to  disdose  ftitnro  erents;  necromancy  has  ceased  to  be  a  sdence— for 
no  one  now  hopes  to  be  able  to  make  a  compact  with  the  dead.  In  Tirtue  of  which  tbcy  win 
disdose  the  secrets  of  the  iuTlsIble  world ;  no  one  now  would  consult  a  heathen  orade  with  tht 
hope  of  reedTing  a  response  to  his  Inqvdries  that  might  be  relied  on ;  the  abstruser  sciences  art 
pursued  for  other  purposes,  and  no  one  would  repose  on  dreams  to  fbmish  a  system  of  truth 
which  would  meet  tM  wants  of  man.  (6)  Tbe  same  thing  has  been  true  in  r^;ard  to  th« 
Tarious  tifttem  of  rdiaion  on  which  men  hare  relied.  Jt  i$  true  of  the  ntUms  qf  the  heaOiau 
They  baye  been  tried  in  the  most  ample  manner,  and  bare  shown  that  Uiey  do  not  meet  1^ 
wants  of  man.  The  experiment  has  been  foirly  made,  and  the  system  is  becomfaig  worse  and 
worse.  It  is  not  adapted  to  derate  man  In  the  scale  of  being  in  regard  to  the  present  Ufio;  it 
does  not  remoTe  the  erils  whloh  press  now  upon  tbe  race;  It  does  not  disdose  a  certain  way  bj 
which  a  dnner  may  be  prepared  t>r  tbe  life  to  come.  M  it  Crteeth  t  xford  to  an  atonement  for  ttn. 
The  attempt  has  been  made  now  for  nearly  six  thousand  years,  t )  find  some  way  In  whSdi  an 
flfflicadous  sacrifice  may  be  made  for  sin.  Blood  has  been  pouivd  an  thousands  of  altars ;  anf* 
mals  bare  been  offered,  and  thousands  of  human  beings  hare  been  deroted  to  the  gods,  but 
•till  there  has  been  no  eridence  that  these  bloody  offerings  bare  been  accepted,  or  that  they 
hare  arailad  to  expiate  tranyesdon.  Tbe  experiment  has  fldled.  Thero  is  no  new  saerifioa 
that  can  be  offered  now,  and  it  is  Ix^ess  for  man  to  attempt  to  make  expiation  for  his  own 
dns.  The  tame  thing  it  truit  of  Iht  tyttemt  qf  rtHgion  prapoted  5y  it^fidOMjf.  They  are  aU 
fiOIures.  One  system  alter  another  Is  abandoned,  and  no  one  is  sudi  as  the  race  needs.  Tb* 
best  talent  that  infidelity  can  hope  to  produce  has  been  exhausted  In  this  undertaldnc;  tat 
how  can  tt  hope  to  produce  men  better  fitted  to  propose  a  system  nf  religion  to  mankhad  thaa 
Shaftesbuxjy  or  Hobbes,  or  Tindal,  or  Herbert,  or  Voltaire,  or  Hume!  Yet,  after  all  that  hai 
been  done  oy  infldallty  in  modem  times,  an  tntdligent  man  would  prefor  trusting  bis  eComal 
fanterests  to  such  a  srstem  ••  Socrates  would  propose  to  one  proposed  by  Hume;  be  would  iesl 
iMtiBdtarttao  gUMMMOCf  Cteatocr  iiasct  ttia  »MwMhodPtotlBiicfTW>tro  o 
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VL  Sw  rmmtm  wlur  Goa  hu  ptntltUd  thte  trial  to  be  aadcu  In  ■neh  •  SMUiir.  And  with 
mA  reralto.  u«  olmoiu.    In  the  ceeee  whkfa  oceorred  in  the  time  of  Pharaoh  in  Kgypt,  and 

tMebnehaanesiar  in  Babylon,  the  reaaon  eridentlj  wag,  that  when  there  waa  an  aoknow- 
nd  ftJhire  of  the  power  of  the  nuagjrian*,  God  might  himidt  through  Jcmph  and  Daniel, 
set  Itonoor  to  his  own  name.  So  the  reaaooa  why  he  ha«  permitted  this  trial  to  be  made  on  • 
nrge  aeale,  and  haa  soffored  it  ererywherv  to  Ciil,  are  probably  those  two:  (1.)  To  iihow  to  man, 
In  aaoh  a  way  aa  to  admit  of  no  doubt,  hia  need  of  rerelatlon;  and  ^2.)  To  induce  him  to  priaa 
the  TohuDe  of  rerealed  truth.  We  ahould  Talue  it  the  more,  and  adhere  to  it  tlie  more  firmly, 
In  Tie  w  of  the  experiment  which  haa  been  made  in  all  lands.  If  that  reTolatlon  be  n^ected,  man 
baa  no  resource;  lie  is  wlioliy  unable  to  penetrate  tlko  future;  he  can  devise  no  way  of  making 
atonement  for  sin ;  he  can  originate  no  system  that  shall  allerlate  the  sorrows  under  which  we 
groan,  or  disdoao  the  prospect  of  happiness  beyond  the  tomb.  For  if  the  Bible  is  taken  away, 
on  wliat  shall  we  &11  back  to  guide  ust  On  astrology;  on  neeromancy;  on  heathen  oraelea  and 
•aerllloes;  on  dreams;  on  Uie  raiings  of  prieatceaes  at  heathen  slirinea,  or  the  speenlations  of 
Infidelity  in  Christian  huidsT  AU  these  haTe  been  tried  in  Tain.  The  Bible  is  the  only  guida 
on  which  man  can  rely  to  conduct  him  to  heaTen.  If  that  bHa,  all  fidls,  and  man  is  in  the 
midst  of  impenetrable  night. 

(3.)  We  may  learn  firom  this  chapter  On.  12-19),  that  In  the  perplezitiea  and  trials  which 
anse  in  life,  a  good  man  may  ^>peal  to  Ood  for  gnidanoe  and  help.  So  Daniel  folt,  when  all 
human  power  had  Ikiled,  in  complying  with  the  demands  of  a  stem  and  arbitrary  monarch, 
•nd  when  he  and  his  MndM,  though  innocent,  were  about  to  be  iuTolTod  in  the  sweeping  sen* 
tenoe  which  liad  been  issued  against  the  wise  men  of  Babylon.  Then  it  was  clear  that  nc^ng 
eould  save  them  but  dlTine  interposition;  nothing  could  aTert  the  stroke  but  such  a  heaTcnly 
Influence  as  would  dlsdoae  the  secret,  and  thus  aTert  the  wrath  of  Uie  king.  In  this  emergency, 
Daniel  ibit  that  he  miokt  call  upon  God,  and  to  this  serTiee  he  summoned  also  his  threa 
Mends,  who  were  equally  interested  with  him  in  the  issue.  In  Tiew  of  this  we  may  obaenre: 
I.  That  ali  good  men  are  liable  to  meet  with  similar  perplexitiea  and  embarrassments;  to  be 
placed  in  circumstances  where  nothing  but  the  interposition  of  God  can  help  them.  This  la 
true  in  such  reqMcts  as  the  following :  (a)  In  reference  to  the  knowledge  of  the  truth.  The 
Bind  is  often  perplexed  on  the  subject  of  religion:  reason  feils  to  diacloae  those  truths  which  It 
Is  desirable  to  know ;  darkneaa  and  obscurity  seem  to  euTelop  the  whole  Bul()ect;  the  soul,  op- 
pressed with  a  sense  of  conscious  guilt,  sedcs  to  find  some  way  of  peace;  the  heart,  entangled 
m  the  meshes  of  unbelief;  struggles  and  pants  to  be  free,  and  there  is  no  human  help— nothing 
this  side  the  eternal  throneon  which  reliance  can  be  placed  to  impart  the  light  which  is  needed. 
&>)  In  reference  (odnty.  The  mind  is  often  perplexed  to  know  what  should  be  done.  Thou|^ 
oesirons  of  doing  what  is  ri^t  yet  there  may  be  so  many  conflicting  Tiows;  there  may  be  such 
doubt  aa  to  what  is  best  and  right,  that  none  but  God  can  direct  In  such  an  emergency,  (c)  In 
aaaes  of  peril.  Daniel  and  his  friends  were  in  danger;  and  men  are  often  now  in  such  danger 
that  they  feel  that  none  but  Ood  can  saTO  them.    On  a  bed  of  pain ;  in  a  stranded  TCisel;  in  a 


burning  house,  men  often  fbel  that  human  help  is  powerless,  and  that  aid  can  be  found  in  none 
but  God.  Thus  the  church,  in  the  dark  daysor  peraeeution.  has  often  been  so  encompassed  with 
dangern,  that  it  could  not  but  fbel  that  none  but  God  could  avert  the  impending  destruction. 
(e)  In  thnes  when  religion  declines,  and  when  iniquity  abounds.  Then  the  chui^  often  is  led 
to  feel  that  there  to  need  (^  the  aid  of  God,  and  that  none  but  he  can  rouse  it  tnm  its  death- 
like alumbera,  and  put  back  the  swdling  waTea  of  iniquity.  II.  In  such  circumstances  it  is  the 
sriTilego  of  a  good  man  to  appeal  to  God,  with  the  hope  that  he  will  interpose.  (1.)  This  waa 
fclt  by  Daniel,  and  it  is  an  undoubted  truth,  as  rerealed  in  the  Bible,  that  in  such  drcum- 


,  if  we  will  look  to  God,  we  may  hope  fl>r  his  guidance  and  help.    Comp.  2  Kings  xix. 
14, 15;  Job  xtL  19-21 ;  Ps.  xzr.  9,  xItL  1,  $eq^  It.  22;  James  i.  5, 8.    But  (2.)  what  kind  of  inteiw 

Swition  and  direction  may  we  hope  far  in  such  perplexities?  I  answer :  (a)  We  may  expect  tha 
Tine  direction  by  a  carefU  study  of  the  pnncijiet  lakl  down  in  the  Saripturea.  The  Bibla 
mdaed  does  not,  for  it  could  not,  mention  the  names  of  indiTiduals,  or  specify  erery  case  which 
would  occur  in  which  diTine  direction  would  be  needed,  but  it  lays  down  great  prindpU*  of 
tmUi.  i4>plicable  to  all  the  drcumstanoes  which  wHi  ever  arise.  In  thto  respect  there  to  a  won- 
derful rfehnoss  and  fullness  in  the  Word  of  God.  There  to  many  a  rich  Tein  of  truth  which  seems 
BCTer  to  bsTO  been  woriied  until  we  are  placed  in  some  new  and  untried  situalfon.  When  one  Jt 
thrown  into  perplexing  drcumstanoes;  when  he  to  called  to  pass  through  triato;  when  ha  met  tt 
some  powerful  form  of  temptaUon,  he  to  surprised  to  find  how  much  there  to  in  the  Bible  adapted 
to  such  drcumstanoes  that  he  neTer  saw  there  before.  It  seems  to  be  a  new  book,  written  to 
meet  Just  such  cases ;  nor  in  such  drcumstanoes  does  he  erer  consult  its  pages  in  Tain.  (6)  Wa 
may  expect  direction  by  hto  proTidence.  The  sparrow  faito  not  to  the  ground  without  hto  aiiw^ 
tton,  and  all  eTents  are  und«>  hto  control,  and  aa  these  CTonts  occur  they  may  be  r^^aided  as 
M>  many  indications  of  hto  wilL  One  of  the  most  interesting  and  profitable  employments  in  a 
man's  life  to  to  study  the  indications  of  ProTidence  in  regard  to  tumseU;  and  to  endeaTour  to 
l«am,  firom  what  to  daily  occurring  to  him,  what  to  the  wUl  of  God  in  regard  to  him.  A  careful 
wOoA  prayerftU  obserTer  of  the  intimations  of  the  diTine  will  to  not  in  serious  danger  of  error. 
it)  God  guides  those  who  are  in  perplexity  br  hto  Spirit:  There  to  a  secret  and  silent  influ* 
'^^  on  the  mind  of  him  who  to  desirous  of  being  led  in  the  way  of  duty^  suggesting  what  la 


tme^  delivering  the  mind  fhmi  prejudice,  OTerooming  opposition  to  the  truth,  disposing  tlia 
kiart  to  charity,  peace,  and  loTe,  prompting  to  the  performance  of  duty,  and  gradually  eleTattnf 
^  aonl  to  God.  If  a  man  would  pray  whenhe  feafs  an  inward  prompUng  to  pray;  would  read 
tkt  jntowhttfomatowaidvokamiBatoedlhlm  to4>tt;  waalddo  good  whan  the  towwd- 
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monitor  aii«f  him  to  do  it;  would  fix  the  eje  and  the  heart  on  hearen  when  aomethk^withte 
•eemi  to  lead  him  toward  the  sklee,  he  would  not  be  in  much  danger  of  error.  Sudk  aM 
*  Bpring-tlmes  of  piety  in  the  soul' — tlmoe  when  the  soul  may  make  rapU  progreai  in  tha  kam^ 
lodice  of  the  truth,  and  it  ia  not  enthuaiaam  to  say  that  such  states  of  mind  are  produced  fey 
an  influence  from  aboro. 

(4.)  In  Ticw  of  this  chapter  (tb.  17, 18),  we  may  obaerre  that  it  is  a  pririlege  to  hare  pn^iac 
ftiends— friends  on  whom  we  can  call  to  unite  with  us  in  prayer  in  the  time  of  troubte.  So 
Daniel  Ibund  it  when  he  called  on  his  friends  to  pray ;  so  Esther  found  it  when  her  whole  people 
were  in  danger,  and  when  all  depended  on  her  sucoessfiil  application  to  the  soTereign  (Ksther 
ir.  16),  and  so  the  friends  of  God  haTe  found  it  in  all  ages.  If  prayer  b  heard  at  all,  there  are 
q)ocial  reasons  why  it  should  prerall  when  many  are  united  in  the  request.  Comp.  Matt. 
xtUL  10.  Hence  the  propriety  of  worship  in  the  fiimily ;  hence  the  fitness  of  prayer-meetti^a; 
and  hence  the  u>propriatoness  of  prayer  offered  in  the  great  oongr^^on. 

(5.)  God  should  be  praised  and  acknowledged  as  haying  supremacy  oTer  all  things,  ts.  20-23. 
Particularly  he  should  be  acknowledged  (a)  In  the  changes  that  occur  on  earth ;  in  the  c' 
from  childhood  to  youth,  and  frtnn  youth  to  manhood,  sad  to  old  age ;  in  the  beautiftil  c 


of  the  seasons,  and  in  all  the  variety  which  the  seasons  bring  with  them ;  in  the  changes  from 
iicknoss  to  health,  from  poverty  to  i^uence,  from  oppression  and  slavery  to  freedom,  from  an 
humble  to  an  exalted  condition ;  in  all  the  revolutions  of  empire,  and  the  changes  of  dynastks. 
(6)  He  should  be  acknowledged  in  his  supremacy  over  the  kings  and  rulers  of  the  earth.  £v«rf 
monarch  reigns  by  his  permission,  and  every  one  is  designed  to  accomplish  some  great  pnrpoee  in 
the  development  of  his  plans.  If  a  full  and  correct  history  of  the  world  could  be  written,  it  wouid 
be  found  that  God  had  some  ol^t  to  accomplish  by  the  instrumentality  of  every  one  whom  he  ham 
called  to  a  throne,  and  that  aa  we  can  now  see  a  distinct  design  to  be  accomplished  by  the  re%n 
of  Pharaoh,  Sennacherib,  Qyrus,  and  Augustus,  so  we  could  find  some  distinct  design  in  re> 
fbrence  to  every  one  who  has  ever  reigned,  (c)  He  should  be  recognised  as  the  source  ot  all 
knowledge.  Particularly  (1.)  he  originally  enoowed  eveir  mind,  and  gave  it  the  capacity  which 
it  has  for  acquiring  knowledge ;  (2.)  he  preserves  the  Acuities  of  the  mind,  and  gives  them  their 
Just  balance;  (3.)  he  makes  Uie  intellect  clear  and  bright,  and  when  it  applies  itself  to  the 
Investigation  of  truth  he  only  can  preserve  it  unclouded ;  (4)  he  makes,  under  the  opecatkm 
of  the  regular  laws  of  intellect,  important  $uqgestions  to  the  mind  —  those  pregnant  EiitTS  eott- 
taining  so  much  "  the  seeds  of  things"  on  which  all  true  progress  in  knowledge  depends — those 
htifgtit  thoughts,  those  happy  conceptions,  whidi  come  Into  the  soul,  and  which  ranilt  in  aadi 
hi4>py  inventions,  and  such  advances  in  science,  art,  literature,  and  law;  and  (5.)  he  sbooU 
be  regarded  as  the  original  source  of  those  inveniiont  whidi  contribute  so  much  to  the  progress 
of  the  race.  At  the  proper  time,  and  the  best  time,  when  some  new  and  wonderful  disooveiy 
Is  to  burst  upon  the  world,  he  raises  up  the  Individual  who  is  to  make  it,  and  the  disooT«7 
takes  ita  place  as  one  of  the  fixed  pointo  of  progress,  and  sodety,  with  that  as  a  treasnre  nsrfar 
to  be  lost,  moves  forward  on  a  higher  elevation,  with  greatly  accelerated  progreas.  So  it  was 
with  the  invention  of  alphabetical  writing ;  the  art  of  printing;  the  i^ppUcatlon  of  steam  to  par* 
poses  of  manufactory  and  navigatkm ;  the  telescope,  and  the  telegraph ;  and,  in  general,  in  i» 
spect  to  all  those  great  inventions  which  have  contributed  to  the  progress  of  sodety.  If  the 
whole  truth  were  known,  it  would  be  seen  that  the  hand  of  God  was  in  these  things  as  really  as 
In  the  *  revelation  of  the  deep  and  secret  things  to  Daniel.' 

(fi.)  We  may  learn  from  this  chapter,  as  was  remarked  in  the  Notes  on  ver.  SO,  that  for  all 
^  attainments  in  knowledge  and  wisdom  we  should  ascribe  the  praise  to  God  alone.  In  illua* 
(ration  of  this  we  may  remark  (L),  That  there  is  a  strong  native  tendency  in  man  to  ascriba 
the  honour  of  such  atteinments  to  himself  It  is  one  of  the  most  difBcult  of  all  things  to 
induce  man  to  attribute  the  praise  of  whatever  excellence  he  may  have,  or  whatever  attain- 
ments he  msy  make,  to  his  Creator.  This  exists  universally  in  regard  to  talent,  rank,  and  sdentlfle 
attainments;  and  it  is  even  hard  for  a  heart  that  is  endowed  with  true  religion  to  ftee 
itself  altogether  from  self-glorying,  as  if  it  were  all  to  be  traced  to  ourselves.  Yet  (II.),  in  our 
ease,  as  in  the  case  of  Daniel,  all  the  honour  should  be  ascribed  to  God.  For  (1.)  it  is  to  him  wa 
owe  all  our  original  endowments  of  mind  and  of  body,  whatever  they  may  be.  In  this  respect 
we  are  as  he  diose  to  make  us.  We  have  no  natural  endowment— whether  of  beauty,  strength, 
genius,  aptness  for  learning,  or  advantages  tor  distinction  in  science  which  he  did  not  eonte 
on  us,  and  which  he  could  not  as  eaoly  have  withheld  from  us  as  he  did  from  those  leas 
Ikvoured.  And  why  should  we  be  proud  of  these  things?  Shall  the  oak  of  Bashan  be  proud 
of  its  for-spreading  arms,  or  ita  strength  f  Shall  the  cedar  of  Lebanon  be  proud  of  tta  hdgh^ 
and  ite  vsstnees,  and  its  beauty  f  Shall  the  rose  be  proud  of  Ito  beauty  or  ita  sweetness,  or  dbau 
the  magnolia  boast  of  ita  fragrance?  (2.)  God  has  conferred  on  us  sJl  the  means  of  educatioii 
which  we  have  eqjoyed,  and  all  to  which  the  develcqmient  of  our  natural  powers  can  be  traced. 
Be  has  preserved  our  reason ;  he  has  furnished  us  instructors ;  he  has  provided  the  books  whidi 
we  have  read;  he  has  continued  to  us  the  possession  of  the  health  which  wo  have  enjoyed.  At 
any  moment  he  could  have  driven  reason  from  the  thrcme;  he  could  have  deprived  us  of 
health;  he  could  have  summoned  us  away.  (8.)  It  is  equally  owing  to  him  that  we  have  bem 
Ikvourod  with  any  success  in  the  prosecution  of  our  calling  in  life.  Let  the  merdiant  who 
has  accumulated  great  property,  apparently  hr  his  own  industry,  suppose  that  all  divtna 
agency  and  influence  in  his  esse  had  been  withheld,  and  whatever  labour  lie  might  hava 
expended,  or  with  whatever  skUl  he  might  be  endowed,  he  could  have  met  with  no  such 
•Dooesf.  liet  him  rsfleot  how  much  he  owes  to  favouring  gales  on  the  oeean;  to  tha  seasons 
yiodnrtag  ahnadaat  har?«st%  and  to  what  asans  almoat  to  be  dUmes  or  fortmtp  tad  ha 
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will  see  at  oneo  that  wbatarer  0iic«eM  lie  naj  hare  been  ATovred  witii  is  t«  be  tneei,  tai  mi 
emfnent  TCTMe,  to  God.  The  same  thing  is  true  of  all  the  other  successful  departments  of 
human  effort.  (4.)  This  is  equally  true  in  all  the  knowledge  which  we  have  of  ihi  way  of  sal- 
Tatlon,  and  all  our  hopes  of  oterual  life.  It  is  a  great  prindpie  of  religion  that  *  we  have  nothing 
which  we  hare  not  reoeired,  and  that  if  we  baTO  recciTod  it,  we  should  not  glorf  as  if  we  IumI 
not  reoei  Ted  it,  for  it  is  God  who  makes  us  to  differ.'  lCk)r.  iv.  7.  It  is  Qod  who  originally  gave 
ns  the  volume  of  revealed  truth— making  us  differ  fh)m  the  whole  pagui  world.  It  is  Uod  who 
awakened  us  to  twe  our  guilt  and  danger,  making  us  to  differ  &om  the  gay  ani  careless  worid 
vound  us.  It  Is  Ood  rione  who  has  pardoned  our  sins,  making  us  to  differ  ftom  the  multitude 
who  are  unpardoned  in  the  world.  It  is  Ood  who  has  given  ns  every  hope  that  we  cherish  that 
U  well-founded,  aud  all  the  peace  and  jov  which  we  have  had  in  communion  with  himselC  For 
these  thiuBS.  Uierefbre,  we  should  give  all  the  praise  to  Ood,  uid  in  our  case,  as  in  that  of  Daniel, 
It  is  one  of  t^  evidences  of  our  piety  when  we  are  disposed  to  do  so. 

(7.)  We  have  in  this  chapter  (vs.  46,  47,)  an  instructive  instance  of  the  extent  to  which  an 
irnligk>us  man  may  go  in  showing  respect  for  Ood.  It  cannot  be  supposed  that  NebnohadneMar 
was  a  truly  pious  man.  His  characteristics  and  aotions,  both  before  and  after  this,  were  tbosa 
of  a  heathen,  and  there  is  no  evidence  that  he  was  truly  converted  to  Ood.  Yet  he  evinced  the 
h'ghest  respect  for  one  who  was  a  servant  and  prophet  of  the  Most  High  (ver.  46),  and  even  for 
Uod  himself  (ver.  47).  This  was  evinced  in  a  still  more  remarkable  manner  at  a  subsequent 
period,  ch.  iv.  In  th\B  he  showed  how  iar  it  is  possible  for  one  to  go  who  has  no  real  pfe^,  and 
as  such  cases  are  not  uncommon,  it  may  not  be  improper  to  omisider  them  for  a  moment 
I.  This  respect  for  Ood  extends  to  the  following  things :  (1.)  An  admiration  of  him,  as  great, 
and  wise,  and  powerftil.  The  evidences  of  his  power  and  wisdom  are  traced  in  his  works.  The 
mind  may  be  impressed  with  that  which  is  wise,  or  overpowered  with  that  which  is  vast,  without 
there  b(>ing  any  real  religion,  and  all  this  admiration  may  terminate  on  God,  and  be  expressed 
in  language  of  respect  for  him.  or  for  his  ministers.  (2.)  This  admiration  of  Ood  may  be  ox> 
tended  to  whatever  is  beautiful  in  religion.  The  beauty  of  the  works  of  nature,  of  the  sky,  of  a 
landscape^  of  the  ocean,  of  the  setting  sun,  of  the  changing  clouds,  of  the  flowers  of  the  field, 
may  lead  the  thoughts  up  to  God,  anoproduce  a  certain  admiration  of  a  Beins  who  has  clothed 
the  world  with  so  much  loveliness.  There  is  a  religion  of  sentiment  aa  weU  as  of  principle; 
«  religion  that  terminates  on  the  beaiU(/vl  as  well  as  a  religion  that  tenninatea  on  the  Tul^' 
The  Greeks,  natural  admirers  of  beauty,  carried  this  kind  oi  religion  to  the  highest  possibls 
degree;  for  their  religion  was,  in  all  its  forms,  characterized  by  the  love  of  the  beautif^il.  So 
•Iso  there  is  much  that  is  beautiful  in  Christianity,  as  well  as  in  the  works  of  God,  and  it  is  pos- 
sible to  be  charmed  with  that  without  ever  having  felt  any  compunction  for  rin,  or  any  love  for 
Imre  reli^on  itselt  It  is  possible  for  one  who  tias  a  natural  admiration  for  that  which  is  lovely 
n  character,  to  see  a  high  degree  of  moral  beauty  in  the  character  of  the  Kedeemer;  for  one 
▼hose  heart  is  easily  moved  by  sympathy  to  be  affected  in  view  of  the  sufferings  of  the  injured 
Saviour.  The  same  eyes  that  would  weep  over  a  well-told  tale,  or  over  a  tragic  representation 
on  the  stage,  or  over  a  scone  of  real  distress,  might  weep  over  the  wrongs  and  woes  of  Him  who 
was  crucified,  and  yet  tliere  might  be  nothingmore  than  the  rell^n  of  sentiment— the  religk»i 
springing  from  mere  natural  foeling.  (3.)  There  is  much  pottie  religion  in  the  w(«ld.  it  is 
powible  for  the  imagination  to  form  such  a  view  of  the  divine  charactor  that  it  shall  sean  to  be 
lovely,  while  perhaps  there  may  be  scarcely  a  feature  of  that  character  that  shall  be  correct, 
liot  a  little  of  the  religion  <tf  the  world  is  of  this  description— where  such  a  God  is  conceived 
of  as  the  mind  choottes,  and  the  affecttons  are  fixed  on  that  imaginary  being,  while  there  is  not 
a  particle  of  love  to  the  true  God  in  the  soul.  So  tliere  is  a  poetic  view  of  man,  of  his  character, 
of  his  destiny,  while  the  real  character  "^f  the  heart  has  never  been  seen.  So  there  is  a  poetie 
▼lew  of  heaven— stronglv  resembling  vje  views  which  the  ancients  had  of  the  Klysian  fields. 
Bat  heaven  as  a  place  of  Jiollness,  has  never  been  thought  of,  and  would  not  be  loved.  Men 
look  forward  to  a  place  where  the  refined  and  the  intelligent;  the  amiable  and  the  lovely;  the 
aooomplished  and  the  upright ;  where  poets,  orators,  warriors,  and  philosophers  will  be  assem> 
bled  together.  This  is  the  kind  of  religion  which  is  often  manifested  in  eulogies,  and  epiti4>hS| 
and  in  conversation,  where  those  who  never  had  anv  better  religion,  and  never  pretended  to  aay 
serious  piety,  are  represented  as  having  gone  to  heaven  when  they  die.  There  are  few  whoL 
under  the  influence  of  such  a  religion,  are  not  looking  forward  to  some  kind  of  a  heaven;  aad 
ftw  persons  die,  whatever  may  be  their  character,  unless  they  are  openly  and  grossly  abandoned, 
for  whom  the  hope  is  not  expressed  that  they  have  gone  safe  to  a  better  world.  If  we  vomj 
credit  epitaphs,  and  obituary  notices,  and  funeral  enlogiums,  and  biographies,  there  are  few 

KBta,  warriors,  state8men,or  philosophers,  about  whose  happiness  in  the  future  world  we  should 
ve  any  apprehension.  XL  But  in  all  this  there  may  be  no  real  religion.  There  is  no  evi- 
dence that  there  was  any  In  the  case  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  and  as  little  is  there  in  the  instances 
now  referred  to.  Such  persons  mav  have  a  kind  of  reverence  for  God  as  great,  and  powerful,  aad 
iriee;  they  mav  have  even  a  kind  of  pleasure  in  looking  on  the  evidence  of  bis  existence  and 
perfections  in  bis  works;  they  may  have  a  glow  of  pleasurable  vmotion  in  the  men  poetry 
of  religion;  they  may  be  restrained  flrom  doing  many  things  by  tlieir  oonsdenoes;  they  may 
•reet  temples,  and  build  altars,  and  contribute  to  the  support  of  reli^on,  and  even  be  sealons 
for  religkiifas  they  understand  it,  and  still  have  no  Just  views  of  God.  and  no  true  piety  wluut* 
•ver.  (1.)  The  mind  that  is  truly  religious  is  not  insensible  to  all  this,  and  may  have  as 
•xaltad  notions  of  God  as  a  great  and  glorions  being,  and  be  as  much  impressed  with  tbs 
beauty  evinced  in  his  works  as  in  the  cases  supposed.  True  xelifldon  does  not  destroy  tkt 
jBnsooftliesahUBMandbeaut4ftil,batratbsr«amvatesthlslnahii^d«gl«*-  B«MS.)th«» 
U 
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Ji  Mwh  teMM  ibte  that  «tm  kto  «nM  TCligloa,  «Dd  wiOM>at  wUA  an  thM 
(•)  Tme  nltaion  alwayg  arisM  from  just  Ttowi  of  Ood  as  be  to ;  not  from  him  as  an  Imagiiuay 
betng.  (6)  ^mie  raligioii  most  regard  God  as  baTing  moral  attributes ;  as  benevolent,  and  Just* 
and  tme,  and  holr,  and  not  merely  as  powerful  and  great,  (c)  In  all  them  things  refenvd  to^ 
there  is  neoessarily  no  moral  exoellenoe  on  the  part  of  those  who  thus  admiro  God  and  Ua 
works.  The  mere  admiration  of  power  impliee  in  us  no  moral  excellence.  The  admiratlgn 
of  the  wisdom  which  made  the  worlds  and  keeps  them  in  their  place ;  of  the  beantiee  of  poetij, 
or  of  a  flower,  or  landscape,  though  made  by  God,  implies  no  moral  excellence  in  us,  and,  there* 
t>re,  no  true  religion.  There  is  no  more  religion  in  admiring  God  as  an  architet^  or  miotar 
than  there  is  in  admiring  8ir  Christopher  Wren,  or  Michael  Angelo ;  and  the  mere  adalraUon 
of  the  woriEs  of  Ood  as  such,  implies  no  toon  moral  exoellencT  in  us  than  it  does  to  admire  St. 
Paul's  or  St  Peter's.  In  rdigion,  the  heart  does  not  merely  admire  the  beantiftil  and  the 
grand;  it  lores  that  which  is  pure,  and  Just,  and  good,  and  holy.  It  delists  in  God  as  a  holy 
being  rather  than  as  a  powerful  being;  it  finds  pleasure  in  his  moral  character,  and  not  mmwij 
ihisf 


(8.)  We  may  kam  from  this  chapter  (rer.  49),  that  when  we  are  IkToured  with  prosperity  and 
honour  we  should  net  neglect,  or  m  auiamed  ot,  the  eompanions  of  our  eariier  days,  and  the 
partakers  of  our  fcrtune  when  we  were  poor  and  unknown.  Joeei^  when  exalted  to  the  pre- 
miership of  ICgypt,  was  not  ashamed  of  his  aged  lather,  but,  though  he  had  been  an  hnmUe 
ihepberd,  preeented  him,  with  the  deepest  ftelings  of  respect  towards  an  aged  parent,  to 
Phiuraoh ;  nor  was  he  ashamed  of  liis  brethren,  though  they  had  done  him  so  much  wtomg. 
Daniel,  when  in  a  similar  manner  adTanoed  to  the  most  bimonrable  post  which  ooe  coold 
reach,  in  the  most  magnifloent  monarchy  of  the  w<Hrld,  was  not  ashamed  of  the  youthAd 
friends  with  whom  he  had  shared  the  humble  and  serere  lot  of  bondage.  So  we^  uT  we  ara 
made  rich;  If  we  are  raised  to  honour;  if  we  become  dhitingnished  for  learning  ot  talent;  tf 
our  names  are  known  abroad,  or  we  are  entrusted  with  a  high  and  honourable  oOos^  duiuli 
«ot  teget  the  friends  and  onmpanions  of  our  earlier  years. 


CHAPTEB  III. 

2  1.     AUTHEKTICITT  OF  THK  CHAPTER. 

Teb  oljeetfons  which  hare  been  urged  against  the  authenticity  of  this  diapter,  are 
more  numerous  than  those  which  hare  been  alleged  aninst  the  two  prerious  diapters. 
I.  The  first  which  deserres  to  be  noticed  is  stated  by  De  Wette  (p.  883,  under  the  general  head 
~    "        —  ...     -        .     .         il^,   -       - 


of  iiMnrobabaities  in  the  chapter),  and  Bleek,  p.  268,  as  quoted  by  Hengstenberg,  die  Authentia 
des  Daniel,  p.  83.  The  oljecUon  Is,  substantially,  that  if  the  account  in  this  chapter  is  true,  It 
would  prore  that  the  Chaldeans  were  inclined  to  persecution  on  account  of  reliidous  opinkmi^ 
which,  it  is  said,  is  contrary  to  tbdr  whole  character  as  elsewhere  shown.  So  lar  as  we  haT* 
any  information  in  regard  to  them,  it  is  alleged,  they  were  lUr  from  haTlng  this  character,  and 
it  u  not  probable,  therefore,  that  Neburhadnessar  would  make  a  law  whiui  would  compel  the 
worship  of  an  idol  under  severe  pains  and  penalties. 

To  this  otijection  the  following  reply  may  be  made>- 

(1.)  Little  is  known,  on  any  supposition,  of  the  Chaldeans  in  general,  and  little  of  tha 
eharacter  of  Nebuchadnezzar  in  pnrticular,  beyond  what  we  find  in  the  Book  of  Daniel.  So 
fkr,  howorer.  as  we  hare  any  knowledge  of  either  from  any  source,  there  Is  no  ioconsisteocy 
between  that  and  what  is  sidd  in  this  chapter  to  hare  occurred.  It  is  probable  that  no  ona 
ever  perceived  any  incongruity  of  this  kind  in  the  book  itself,  nor,  if  this  were  all,  shooU 
we  nipppse  that  there  was  any  Improbability  In  the  account  in  this  chapter. 

(2.)  There  is  properly  no  account  of  persecution  in  this  narrative,  nor  any  reason  to  suppos* 
that  Nebuchadnezzar  designed  any  such  thing.  This  Is  admitted  by  Bertholdt  himself  (p.  SQ), 
and  is  manifest  on  the  face  of  the  whole  narraUve.  It  is  indeed  sUted  that  Nebuchadnesaar 
demanded,  on  severe  penalties,  a  recognition  of  the  god  that  he  worshipped,  and  required 
that  the  reverence  should  be  shown  to  that  god  which  he  thought  to  be  his  due.  It  is  trucL 
also,  that  the  monarch  intended  to  be  obeyed  In  what  seems  to  us  to  be  a  very  arbitral/  ana 
unreasonable  command,  that  they  should  assemble  and  Ikll  down  and  wonddp  the  imagt 
which  he  had  set  up.  But  this  does  not  imply  any  disposition  to  persecute  on  account  of 
religion,  or  to  prevent  in  others  the  free  exercise  of  their  own  religious  opinions,  or  the  war* 
thip  of  their  own  gods.  It  is  well  known  that  it  was  a  doctrine  of  all  ancient  idolaters,  thai 
respect  might  be  shown  to  foreign  gods— to  the  gods  of  other  people— without  in  the  leaat 
degree  implying  a  want  of  req>ect  for  their  own  gods,  or  violating  any  of  their  obligations  to 
them.  The  universal  maxim  was,  that  the  gods  of  all  nations  wore  to  be  raq»octed,  and 
IHIinn  firelgn  ^ods  might  ba  introduced  for  worship,  and  rei^Mct  paid  to  them  without  ia 
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flBydipwd«CrMttef  ftaBtheboiKrar  wfakb  was  doeto  tMr  Mm.  NebnduidiMSHr,  thflr» 
ftMRV  cfanply  demanded  that  hoaiage  ■honld  be  shown  to  the  idol  that  he  had  erected;  that  the 
god  whom  h*  worshipped  shonld  be  acknowledged  as  a  god;  and  that  respect  shoakl  thus  be 
shown  to  himself,  and  to  the  laws  of  his  empire,  by  acknowledging  Au  god,  and  rendering  to 
th*t  god  the  Aeigne  <^  h<miage  which  was  his  dne.  Bnt  it  is  nowhere  intimated  that  he  n- 
gmrded  his  idol  as  Uie  onljf  true  god,  or  that  he  demanded  that  he  should  be  reoognixed  as 
•ach,  or  that  he  was  not  willing  that  all  other  gods,  in  thvir  place,  should  be  honoured. 
Tbere  is  no  intlmathm,  therefore,  that  he  meant  to  persecute  any  other  one  &r  worshipping 
tbeir  own  gods,  nor  is  there  any  reason  to  suppose  that  he  appr^ended  Uiat  there  would  be 
may  seruples  on  religious  grounds  about  acknowledging  the  image  that  he  set  up  to  be  worthy 
of  adoration  and  praise. 

(8.)  Tbere  is  no  reason  to  think  that  he  was  so  well  acquainted  with  the  peculiar  character 
of  the  Hebrew  religion  as  to  suppose  that  its  Totaries  would  haTe  any  diftcolty  on  this  sub- 
ject, or  would  hesitate  to  unite  with  others  in  adoring  his  Image.  He  knew,  indeed,  that 
tbey  were  worshippers  ot  Jehovah;  that  they  had  reared  a  magnifloent  temple  to  his  honour 
te  Jerusalem,  and  that  they  professed  to  keep  his  laws.  But  there  is  no  reason  to  betteve  that 
be  was  reir  intlmatdy  aoqnainteti  with  the  laws  and  bistltntlons  of  the  Hebrews,  or  that  he 
■Apposed  that  they  would  hare  any  diflleulty  in  doing  what  was  unlrersally  understood  to  be 
proper— to  show  due  respeot  to  ue  gods  of  other  nations.  Certainly,  if  he  had  intimate^ 
known  the  history  of  a  considerable  portion  of  the  Hebrew  people,  and  been  acquainted  with 
their  proneness  to  fUl  into  idolatiy,  he  would  have  seen  little  to  make  him  doubt  that  tbey 
would  readily  comply  with  a  command  to  fhcfw  respeot  to  the  gods  worshipped  in  other  lands. 
There  is  no  reason,  therefbre,  to  suppose  that  he  anticipated  that  the  Hebrew  exiles,  any 
■u>re  than  any  other  people,  would  hesitate  to  show  to  his  imago  the  homage  whioh  m 
required. 

(<)  The  whole  aoeoont  agrees  well  with  the  character  of  Nebuchadnexsar.  He  was  an 
arbitrary  monarch.  He  was  accustomed  to  implktt  obedience.  He  was  determined  in  his 
character,  and  resolute  in  his  purposes.  Haring  once  t>rmed  the  resolution  to  erect  such  a 
magnifloent  hnage  of  his  god--one  that  would  correspond  with  the  greatneM  of  bis  capital, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  show  his  respect  Ibr  the  god  that  he  worshipped,— nothing  was  more 
natural  than  that  he  should  issue  such  a  proclamation  that  homage  should  be  shown  to  it  by 
all  his  sul^Jects,  and  that,  in  order  to  secure  this,  he  should  issue  this  decree,  that  whoever  did 
noi  do  it  should  be  punished  In  the  severest  manner.  There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  he 
had  anv  particular  class  of  persons  in  his  eye,  or,  indeed*  that  he  anticipated  that  the  order 
would  be  disobeyed  by  ai^  dass  ot  persons.  In  &ct  we  see  In  this  whole  transaction  just  one 
illustration  of  what  usually  occurred  under  the  arbitruy  despotisms  of  the  East,  where, 
whatever  is  the  order  that  is  issued  from  the  throne,  universal  and  absolute  submission  is 
demanded,  under  the  threatening  of  a  speedy  and  fearftd  punishment.  The  order  of  Nebo* 
ehadnexsar  vras  not  more  arbitrary  and  unreasonable  than  those  whkh  have  been  frequently 
Issued  by  the  Turkish  Sultan. 

II.  A  second  objection  to  the  d&apter,  is  the  account  of  the  musical  instruments  in  ver.  6. 
The  ol^tion  is,  that  to  some  of  tneee  instruments  Orecian  names  are  given,  and  that  this 
proves  that  the  transaction  must  have  a  later  date  than  is  attributed  to  it,  or  that  the  account 
must  have  been  written  b^  one  of  later  times.  The  olgection  is,  that  the  whole  statement 
seems  to  have  been  derived  fhnn  the  account  of  some  Qreek  prooeuion  in  honour  of  the  gods 
of  Greece.    See  Bleek,  p.  259. 

To  this  objection,  it  may  be  replied,  (a)  that  such  processions  in  honour  of  the  gods,  or  such 
assemblages,  accompanied  with  musical  mstruments,  wore,  and  are,  common  among  all  people. 
They  occur  constantly  at  the  East,  and  it  cannot,  with  any  propriety,  be  said  that  one  is  bor- 
rowed fjrom  another,  (b)  A  largo  part  of  these  instruments  have  undoubtedly  Chaldee  names 
given  to  them,  and  the  names  are  such  as  we  may  suppose  that  one  living  in  the  times  of 
Nebuchadnezxar  would  give  them.  See  Notes  on  ver.  6.  (c)  As  to  those  which  are  alleged  to 
Indicate  a  Greek  origin,  it  may  be  observed,  that  it  Is  quite  uncertain  whether  the  origin  of 
the  name  was  Greek  or  Chaldee.  That  saeh  names  are  found  given  to  instruments  of  moslo 
by  the  Greeks,  is  certain ;  but  it  is  not  certain  whence  they  obtidncd  the  name.  Vor  anything 
that  can  be  proved  to  the  eontnxy,  the  name  may  have  had  an  Eastern  origin.  It  is  altc^ther 
probable  that  many  of  the  names  of  things  among  the  Greeks  had  such  an  origin ;  and  if  the 
instrument  of  munc  itself— as  no  ona  can  prove  it  did  not— came  in  from  the  Ea^t,  the  naaie 
came  also  fh>m  the  East,  (d)  It  may  be  further  stated,  that,  even  on  the  supposition  that 
the  name  had  its  origin  in  Greece,  there  is  no  absolute  certainty  that  the  name  and  the  instru- 
ment were  unknown  to  the  Chaldeans.  Who  can  prove  that  some  Chaldean  may  not  have 
been  in  Greece,  and  may  not  have  borne  back  to  his  own  country  some  instrument  of  musio 
that  he  found  there  different  Itom  those  which  he  had  been  accustomed  to  at  home,  or  that  he 
may  not  have  constructed  an  instrument  resembling  ono  which  he  bad  seen  there,  and  given 
It  the  same  name!  Or  who  can  prove  that  some  strolling  Greek  murician  may  not  have 
travelled  as  1^  as  Babylon— for  the  Greeks  travelled  everywhere— and  carried  with  bim  soma 
Instrument  of  music  before  unknown  to  the  Chaldeans,  and  imparted  to  them  at  the  same  time 
the  knowledge  of  the  instrument  and  the  name?  But  untU  this  is  shown  the  objection  haa 
no  fom*.  ,  *_«  *^ 

in.  A  third  olgection  is,  that  the  statement  in  rer.  22,  that  the  persons  ^PP^i'***^,**!;*^?** 
the  orders  of  the  king  died  ftom  the  boat  of  the  furnace,  or  that  the  king  iaeuwl  an  order 
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to  exemto  vhkh  perilled  Vbm  Utm  of  tlM  iDBoeont  who  wtrt  introited  wifh  Iti  wtMntfaM^  li 

Improbable. 

To  thin  It  may  be  paid  (a),  that  there  is  no  oTidence  or  afflrmation  that  the  king  oontemplated 
their  daiign*,  or  downed  to  perl]  tb«;ir  liTes ;  bat  it  la  undoubtedly  a  feet  that  he  vaa  ini«&t  oa 
the*  execution  of  his  own  order^  and  that  be  little  regarded  the  peril  of  tboae  who  executed  it. 
And  nothing  in  more  probable  than  thin ;  and,  indeed,  nothing  more  cosnmon.  A  general  wbc 
orders  a  company  of  men  to  lilonoe  or  take  a  batteir,  haa  no  malioa  against  them,  and  no 
detiign  on  their  liTed ;  but  he  is  intent  on  the  aooomplishmeot  of  the  oti}ect,  whatever  maT  Iw 
tho  peril  of  the  men,  or  howerer  large  a  portion  of  them  may  felL  In  fact,  the  ot^iection  which 
is  here  made  to  the  credibility  of  this  narraUTe  is  an  ol^}ection  which  would  be  with  equal  Ibroa 
against  most  of  the  orders  issued  in  battle,  and  not  a  fcw  of  the  commands  Issued  hy  arbitraxy 
monarrbs  in  time  of  peace,  llie  iact  In  this  case  was,  the  king  was  intent  on  the  executioa  oif 
hl^  purpose — the  punishment  of  the  refVactory  and  stubborn  men  who  had  resisted  hia  oooft- 
mands,  and  there  is  no  probability  that,  in  the  exdtemeBta  of  wrath,  he  would  paow  to  inquire 
whether  the  execution  of  hl^  purpose  would  endanger  the  lires  of  those  who  were  entrusted 
with  the  execution  ot  the  order  or  not.  (6)  There  is  every  probability  that  the  heat  woudd  bt 
so  great  as  to  peril  the  lives  of  those  who  should  approach  it  It  is  said  to  have  been  mada 
seven  times  hotter  than  usual  (ver.  19) ;  that  is,  as  hot  as  it  could  be  made,  and,  if  this  were  ao^ 
It  is  by  no  means  an  unreasonable  supposition  that  those  who  were  compelled  to  approach  it  ao 
near  as  to  cast  others  in  should  be  in  danger. 

IV.  A  fourth  o^eetion,  urged  by  Griesinger,  p.  41,  as  quoted  by  Hengstenberg,  Authentie  del 
Daniel,  p.  92,  is,  that  <  as  Nebuchadnessar  had  the  ftimace  already  prepared  readv  to  throw 
these  men  in,  he  must  have  known  beforehand  that  they  would  not  comply  with  hw  demand, 
»nd  so  must  have  designed  to  punish  them ;  or  that  this  representation  la  a  mere  ficttai  of  the 
writer,  to  make  the  ddivery  of  these  men  appear  more  marvellous.' 

To  this  it  may  be  replied  (a),  that  there  Is  not  the  slightest  evidence,  firom  the  aeoonnt  in 
Daniel,  that  Nebuchadneiaar  had  the  ftnrnace  prepared  beforehand,  as  if  it  were  expected  that 
lomo  would  disobey,  and  as  if  he  meant  to  show  his  wrath.  He  indeed  (ver.  6)  threatens  this 
punishment,  but  It  is  clear,  ttoan  ver.  19,  that  the  ftimace  was  not  yet  heated  up,  and  that  the 
Kca^ion  of  Its  being  heated  in  such  a  manner  was  the  unexpected  refiisal  of  these  three  men  to 
•bey  him.  (6)  But  if  it  should  be  admitted  that  there  was  a  furnace  thus  glowlng-^ieated 
vith  a  view  to  punish  offendera— It  would  not  be  contrary  to  what  aometimes  occurs  in  the 
East  under  a  despotism.  Sir  John  (%ardin  (Voy.en  Perae.  iv.  p.  276),  mentions  in  his  time  (in 
the  seventeenth  century),  a  case  similar  to  this.  He  says  that  during  a  whole  month,  In  a 
time  of  great  scarcity,  an  oven  waa  kept  heated  to  throw  In  all  persons  who  had  fUled  to  comply 
with  the  laws  In  r^ard  to  taxation,  and  had  thus  defended  the  government.  This  was.  In 
feet,  strictly  in  accordance  with  the  character  of  Oriental  despotism.  We  know,  moreover,  from 
Jor.  xxix.  22,  that  this  mode  of  punishment  was  not  unknown  In  Bal^lon,  and  it  would  seem 
probable  that  it  was  not  uncommon  in  the  time  of  Nobuchadnexzar.  Thus  Jeremiah  sayiv 
*'  And  of  them  shall  be  taken  up  a  curse  by  all  the  captivity  of  Judah  which  are  in  Babylon, 
saying.  The  Lord  make  thee  like  Zedekiah  and  like  AJiab,  whom  the  king  of  Babylon  roasted 
in  the  fire." 

V.  A  fifth  ol^ection  is  stated  thus  by  Bertholdt:  'TThy  did  the  wonders  recorded  in  this 
chapter  take  place?  It  was  only  for  this  purpose  that  Nebuchadnexsar  might  be  made  tn 
appear  to  idve  praise  to  God,  that  he  is  represented  as  giving  commandment  that  no  one  ahould 
reproach  him.  But  this  ol^ect  is  too  small  to  justify  such  an  array  of  means.'  To  this  it  may 
bo  replied  (a)  that  it  does  not  appear  ttcm.  the  chapter  that  this  was  the  oMed  aimed  at. 
{b)  There  were  other  designs  in  the  narrative  beside  this.  They  were  to  show  the  firmness  oi 
the  men  who  refused  to  worship  an  Idol-god ;  to  Illustrate  their  conscientious  adherence  to 
their  religion;  to  show  their  confidence  in  the  divine  protection ;  to  prove  that  God  will  defend 
those  who  put  their  trust  in  him,  and  that  he  can  deliver  them  even  in  the  midst  of  iha 
flame!*.    TheJ«»  things  were  worthy  of  record. 

VI.  It  has  been  objected  that  *  the  oxpresaion  In  whksh  Nebuchadnessar  (ver.  28),  Is  npt^ 
iented  as  breaking  oat,  after  the  rescue  of  the  three  men,  is  altogether  contrary  to  his  dignity, 
and  to  the  retipect  for  the  religion  of  his  fethers  and  of  his  country,  which  he  was  bound  to 
defend.'  Bertholdt,  p.  263.  But  to  this  It  may  be  replied  (a)  that  if  this  scene  actually  oc- 
curred before  the  eyes  of  the  king— If  God  had  thus  miraculously  Interposed  in  delivering  his 
servants  in  this  wonderful  manner  fh>m  the  heated  furnace,  nothing  would  be  more  natural 
than  this.  It  was  a  manifest  mirarle,  a  direct  interposition  of  God,  a  deliverance  of  the  pro> 
fesf^ed  friends  of  Jehovah  by  a  power  that  was  above  all  that  was  human,  and  an  expression 
of  surpriM  nnd  admiration  was  in  every  way  proper  on  such  an  occasion,  (o)  It  accorded  with 
all  the  prevailing  notions  of  religfon,  and  ot  the  respect  due  to  the  gods,  to  say  this.  As  above 
rtmarked,  it  was  a  principle  reoognisod  among  the  heathen  to  honour  the  gods  of  other  natJoiuL 
and  if  they  had  interposed  to  defend  their  own  votaries,  it  was  no  more  than  was  admitted 
In  all  the  nations  of  idolatry.  If,  therefore,  Jehovah  had  interposed  to  save  his  own  fHendi 
and  worshippers,  every  principle  which  Nebuchadnexzar  held  on  the  snl^eet  would  make  it 
proper  for  him  to  acknowledge  the  fact,  and  to  say  that  honour  was  due  to  him  for  his  Inters 
position.  In  this,  moreover,  Nebuchadnezzar  would  be  understood  as  saying  nothing  derof* 
atory  to  the  gods  that  he  himself  worshipped,  or  to  those  adored  In  his  own  land.  All  that 
fe  necessary  to  be  supposed  In  what  he  sakl  is,  that  ho  now  felt  that  Jehovah,  the  Ood  wfaotn 
the  Hebrews  adored,  had  shown  that  he  ^its  worthr  to  be  ranked  among  the  gods,  and  thai 
In  common  with  othera,  he  had  power  to  pzote^  his  own  Mends.    To  this  It  may  be  added 
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(41  tlMt,  tn  Mb  way,  Nelraditthimttr  eTcijfwbwc  ebowed  that  he  mn  a  rdfffims  mnn .  That  Ls 
that  ho  recognized  the  god*,  and  wn»  erer  ready  to  acknowledge  their  int^rforenro  Jn  human 
afbini.  and  to  render  them  the  honour  wbkh  vui  their  due.  Indeed,  thix  whole  aOnir  rtpw 
out  of  his  rej^pept  for  rdigitm.  and  what  here  ocenrred  wim  only  In  accord  ince  with  \M  treneral 
principle,  that  when  any  Uod  hiul  »hown  that  he  had  power  to  deliver  bin  people,  he  should  be 
acknowledged,  and  that  no  words  of  n-proach  Khonid  be  uttered  asulnut  hi  n,  ver.  29. 

VII.  A  more  plaosible  objection  than  thoM)  which  have  jnrt  been  notice-l  l«  urced  by  Liider- 
wald,  Jnbn,  and  Derewr,  in  regard  to  the  aroonnt  which  is  given  of  the  ima^e  which  Nebuchad- 
nestar  in  sakl  to  have  wected.  Tlilj«  objection  baa  reference  to  the  tix^  of  the  imafre.  to  its 
proportions,  and  to  the  material  of  which  it  is  said  to  have  been  compofied.  Thi!«  objection,  as 
stated  by  lierlholdt  (p.  250),  is  subetantially  the  following :  *  that  the  imnge  hnd  }-rob&bly  a  human 
form,  and  yet  that  the  proportions  of  the  human  figure  are  by  no  means  oiiierTed — the  height 
behtg  represented  to  hare  been  sixty  cubits,  and  its  breadth  six  cubits— or  its  heighth  being  to 
iti  breadth  as  ten  to  one,  whereas  the  propor^n  of  a  man  is  only  six  to  one:  that  the  amount 
of  gold  in  snch  an  image  is  incredible,  being  beyond  any  means  which  the  king  of  Babylon 
could  hare  possessed ;  and  that  probably  the  image  here  referred  to  was  one  that  llerodotui 
saye  he  saw  in  the  temple  of  Belus  of  Babylon  H.  183),  and  wUch  Diodorus  Siculua  describes 
(11.9).  and  which  was  only  forty  feet  in  height.'  8ce  Notes  on  ver.  1.  In  regard  to  this 
oljecUon.  we  may  ohserre.  then. 

(a)  That  there  is  no  certainty  that  this  was  the  same  image  which  Is  referred  to  by  Herodotiui 
and  Diodorus  Siculus.  That  image  was  in  the  temple;  this  was  erected  on  the  * plidn  of  Dura.' 
See  Notes  on  rer.  1.  But  so  (sr  as  appears,  this  may  hare  been  erected  for  a  t^'niporary  pur- 
pose, and  the  materials  may  then  hare  been  employed  for  other  purposes ;  that  in  the  temple 
was  permanent. 

{h)  As  to  the  amount  of  gold  In  the  image— it  Is  not  said  or  implied  that  It  was  of  ttJid  gold. 
It  is  well  known  that  the  images  of  the  |rods  were  made  of  wood  or  clay,  and  overlaid  with  gold 
or  silver,  and  this  Is  all  that  is  necessarily  implied  here.    See  Notes  on  rrr.  1. 

(c)  The  height  of  the  alleged  image  can  be  no  real  objection  to  the  statement  It  is  not  neces- 
sary to  assume  that  it  had  the  human  form— thoufrh  that  is  probable — hut  if  that  be  admitted, 
there  can  be  no  objection  to  the  snppositk>n  that,  either  standing  by  itself,  or  raided  on  a 
pedestal,  it  may  have  been  as  lofty  as  the  statement  here  implies.  The  colossal  figure  at  Rhodes 
was  an  hundred  and  five  Grecian  feet  in  height,  and.  being  made  to  stride  the  mouth  of  the 
harbour,  was  a  work  of  much  more  diflloult  constmctkm  than  this  figure  would  have  been. 

{d)  As  to  the  alleged  dUprrip**rtion  hi  the  figure  of  the  imago,  see  Notes  on  ver.  1.  To  what 
is  there  said  may  bo  added :  (1)  It  is  not  necessayy  to  suppose  that  it  bad  the  human  form. 
Nothing  of  this  kind  Is  affirmed,  though  it  may  be  regarded  as  probable.  But  if  it  had  not,  of 
course  the  objection  would  have  no  force.  (2)  If  it  had  the  human  form,  it  is  by  no  means 
dear  whether  it  had  a  sitting  or  a  standing  posture.  Nothing  is  said  on  this  point  in  regard  to 
the  image  or  statue,  and  until  Uti»  is  determined,  nothing  can  be  said  properly  respecting  the 
proportions.  (3)  It  is  not  said  whether  it  stood  by  itselt  or  whether  It  rested  on  a  Imsis  or 
pediment  — «ia  until  this  is  determined,  no  ohieetions  can  be  valid  as  to  the  proportion  of  the 
ttatue.  It  is  oTery  way  probable  that  the  image  was  reared  on  a  lofty  pedestal,  and  for  any- 
thing  that  appears,  the  proportions  of  the  image  iUdf^  whether  sitting  or  standing,  may  have 
been  well  preserved.  But  (4)  in  addition  to  this  it  should  be  sakl,  that  if  the  account  her«  is  to 
bo  taken  literally  as  stating  that  the  image  was  ten  times  as  high  as  It  was  broad — thus  falling 
to  observe  the  proper  human  proportk>ns---the  account  woukl  not  be  incredible.  It  Is  admitted 
by  Oesenins  (Ency.  von  Ersch.  nnd  Gruber,  art  Babylon,  Th.  vii.  p.  21),  that  the  Babylonians 
had  no  correct  taste  in  these  matters.  *■  The  ruins,'  says  be, '  are  Imposing  by  their  colossal 
greatness,  not  by  their  beauty;  all  the  ornaments  are  rough  and  barbarian.'  The  Babylonians, 
Indeed,  possessed  a  taste  for  the  colossal,  the  grand,  the  imposing,  but  they  also  had  a  taste  for 
the  monstrous  and  the  prodigious,  and  a  mere  want  of  prxiportion  is  not  a  sufficient  argument 
to  prore  that  what  Is  stated  here  dkl  not  occur. 

Till.  Bat  one  other  ol\jeotion  remains  to  be  noticed.    It  is  one  which  is  noticed  by  Bertholdt 

»p.  251,  252),  that,  if  this  Is  a  true  account,  it  is  strange  that  Danid  himself  is  not  referred  to; 

lat  if  he  was,  according  to  the  representation  in  the  last  chapter,  a  high  officer  at  court  it  is 
unaccountable  that  he  is  not  mentioned  as  concerned  In  theee  aflTalrs,  and  especially  that  he  did 
not  interpose  in  behalf  of  his  three  friends  to  sare  them.  To  this  objection  It  is  sufficient  to  reply 
(a)  that  as  Bertholdt  himself  (p.  287)  suggests.  Daniel  may  have  been  absent  from  the  capital 
at  this  time  on  some  business  of  state,  and  consequently  the  question  whether  he  would  wor* 
■hip  the  image  may  not  have  been  tested.  It  Is  probaUe,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  that  he 
would  be  employed  on  such  embassies,  or  be  sent  to  some  other  part  of  the  empire  from  time 
to  time,  to  arrange  the  affairs  of  the  prorlnces,  and  no  one  can  demonstrate  that  he  was  not 
absent  on  thto  occasion.  Indeed,  the  fiact  that  he  is  not  mentioned  at  all  In  the  transaction 
would  serve  to  imply  this,  sinoo  he  was  at  court  It  is  to  be  presumed  that  he  himself  would 
have  been  implicated  as  well  as  his  three  friends.  Comp.  ch.  vi.  He  was  not  a  man  to 
^rink  from  duty,  or  to  decline  any  proper  method  of  showing  his  attachment  to  the  reli- 
gion of  his  Cithers,  or  any  proper  Interest  In  the  wel&re  of  his  friends.  But  (/>)  it  Is  possible 
that  eren  if  Daniel  were  at  court  at  that  time,  and  dkl  not  unite  In  the  worship  of  the  image, 
k«  miriit  hare  escaped  the  danger.  There  were  undoubtedly  many  more  Jews  In  the  province 
of  BMylon  who  did  not  worship  this  image,  but  no  formal  accusation  was  brought  against 
Um.  and  their  case  dU  not  ooma  before  the  king.  For  some  nnuon,  the  aocusatton  was  mado 
V^dflc  againut  th«M  three  rnvk-for  tkef  mrt  ryUn  in  Ou  pnvtnu  (eh.  U.  49),  and  bdng  fo. 
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•eignen,  the  people  nnder  them  maj  hare  f^ladly  aeised  the  occasion  to  complain  of  Ibem  to  tha 


ia  said  of  them  is  not  true  because  nothing  is  said  of  DanuL 


1 2.  AKALTBU  or  TBI  CHAFTXK. 


This  chapter,  which  is  complete  in  itself,  or  which  embraces  the  enthro  nanatire  relattsg  to 
tn  important  transaction,  contains  the  account  of  a  magnificent  brasen  image  erected  by  Nc>> 
hucliadnezzar,  and  the  result  of  attempting  to  constrain  the  conscientious  Helwews  to  worald^ 


it    The  narratlTe  comprises  the  following  points : 

I.  The  erection  of  the  great  image  In  the  plain  of  Dura,  Ter.  1. 

n.  Tlie  dedication  of  the  image  in  the  presence  of  the  great  princes  and  gOTcrnocs  of  tlm 
prorinoes,  the  high  offlcers  of  statc^  and  an  immense  multitude  ct  the  people,  accompanied  vtth 
solemn  music,  vs.  2 — 7. 

III.  The  complaint  of  certain  Chaldeans  respeeting  the  Jews,  that  thej  revised  to  render 
homage  to  the  image,  reminding  the  king  that  he  had  mlemnly  ei^oined  this  on  all  persons,  oa 
penalty  of  being  cast  into  a  burning  ftamaoe  in  case  of  disobedience,  ts.  8—12.  This  dwrga 
was  brought  particnlarlr  against  Shadrach,  Heshach,  and  Abod-n^^  Daniel  escaped  the  aoeo- 
sation,  for  reasons  which  will  be  stated  in  the  Notes  on  Ter.  12.  Tlie  common  peo|de  of  tho 
Jews  also  escaped,  as  the  command  extended  particularly  to  the  rulers. 

IV.  The  manner  In  which  Nebuchadnezzar  received  tills  accusation,  vs.  13—15.  He  was  filled 
with  rage;  be  summoned  the  accused  into  his  presence;  he  commanded  Uiem  to  prostrate  them> 
•elres  before  the  image  on  penalty  of  being  cast  at  once  into  tlie  flenr  furnace. 

T.  The  noble  answer  of  the  accused,  ts.  16—18.  They  stated  to  the  king  that  his  threat  dSd 
not  alarm  them,  and  that  thev  felt  no  solicitude  to  answer  him  in  regard  to  the  matter  (t.  IIQ ; 
that  they  were  assured  that  the  God  whom  ther  serTed  was  able  to  deliTer  them  from  the  fytt' 
nace,  and  fW)m  the  wrath  of  the  king  (Ter.  17);  but  that  eTcn  if  he  did  not.  whatever  might  ha 
the  issue,  they  could  not  serTe  the  gods  of  the  Chaldeans,  nor  worsliip  the  image  whidi  the 
king  had  setup. 

vl.  The  Infliction  of  the  threatened  punishment,  ts.  19—28.  The  fturnaoe  was  eomsaaded 
to  be  heated  seven  times  hotter  than  usual ;  they  were  bound  and  thrown  in  with  their  usual 
apparel  on ;  and  the  hot  blast  of  the  fttmace  destroyed  the  men  who  were  empl<^ed  to  perftna 

YII.  Their  protection  and  preserTation,  ts.  24—27.  The  astonished  monardi  who  had  com* 
manded  three  men  to  be  cast  in  bounds  saw  fottr  men  walking  in  the  midst  of  the  flaroea  foose; 
and  satiofled  now  they  had  a  divine  protector;  awed  hr  the  miracle;  and  doubtleas  dreadtaig 
the  wrath  of  the  divine  being  that  had  become  their  protector,  he  commanded  them  suddenly 
to  oome  out  The  princes,  and  governors,  and  captains  were  gathered  together,  and  these  meo, 
thus  remarkably  preserved,  appeared  before  them  uninjured. 

VIII.  The  effpct  on  the  king,  vs.  26—30.  As  in  the  case  when  Daniel  had  interpreted  fail 
dream  (chap,  ii.),  he  acknowledged  that  this  was  the  act  of  the  true  Ck)d,  Ter.  96.  He  issued  a 
solemn  command  that  the  God  who  had  done  this  should  be  lionoured^  for  that  no  other  Qod 
oould  deliTer  in  this  manner,  ver.  27.  He  again  restored  them  to  thev  honourable  rinm^yn^ 
over  the  provinces,  ver.  30. 


1  Nebuchadnezzar  the  king 'made 
an  image  of  gold,  "whose  height  was 

>  2  KL  19. 17, 18.  Ps.  115. 4,  Ac    Is.  40. 19,  Ac. 
Je.16.20.   Ac  19.  26. 

1.  Nehuckndnezzar  the  king  made  an 
image  of  gold.  The  time  when  he  did 
this  is  not  mentioned ;  nor  is  it  stated  in 
whose  honour,  or  for  what  design,  this 
colossal  image  was  erected.  In  the  Greek 
and  Arahic  translations,  this  is  said  to 
have  occarred  in  the  eighteenth  year  of 
Kebuchadnczsar.  This  is  not,  however, 
in  the  original  text,  nor  is  it  known  on 
what  authority  it  ia  asserted.  Dean 
Prideaux  (Connex.  L  222,)  supposes  that 
U  was  at  firtt  some  marginal  comment  on 
the  Chreek  version  that  at  last  crept  into 


threescore  cubits,  and  the  breadth 
thereof  six  cubits:  he  set  it  up  in 
the  plain  of  Dura,  in  the  province 
of  Babylon. 


the  text,  and  that  there  was  probably 
some  good  authority  for  it  If  this  is  the 
correct  account  of  the  time,  the  event  here 
recorded  occurred  B.  C.  587,  or,  according 
to  the  chronology  of  Prideaux,  about  nine- 
teen years  after  the  transaction  recorded 
in  the  previous  chapter.  Hales  makes  th 
chronology  somewhat  different,  though  no« 
essentially.  According  to  him,  Daniel 
was  carried  to  Babylon  B.  C.  586,  and 
the  image  waa  fetap  B.  0.  569,  making  an 
interval  from  the  time  that  he  was  car- 
ried to  Bal^lon  of  serenteen  yean;  and 
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If  the  dream  (eh.  ii)  was  explained  with- 
in three  or  four  years  after  Daniel  was 
lakon  to  Babjlon,  the  interral  between 
that  and  this  ooenrrenoe  would  be  some 
thirteen  or  fourteen  years.  Calmet  makes 
the  captivity  of  Daniel  602  years  before 
Christ;  the  interpretation  of  the  dream 
598 ;  and  the  setting  np  of  the  image  556 
—-thus  making  an  interval  of  more  than 
forty  years.  It  Is  impossible  to  deter- 
mine the  Ume  with  certainty ;  but  allow- 
ing the  shortest  mentioned  period  as  the 
iaterral  between  the  interpretation  of  the 
dream  (ch.  ii.)  and  the  erection  of  this 
statue,  the  time  would  be  suflBcient  to 
account  for  the  fact  that  the  impression 
made  by  that  event  on  the  mind  of  Nobu- 
chadnezsar,  in  favour  of  the  claims  of  the 
true  Qod,  (oh.  ii.  46,  47,)  seems  to  have 
been  entirely  eiEiced.  The  two  chapters, 
in  order  that  the  right  impression  may  be 
received  on  this  point,  should  be  read 
with  the  recollection  that  such  an  inter- 
val had  elapsed.  At  the  time  when  the 
event  here  recorded  is  supposed  by  Pri- 
deaux  to  have  occurred,  Nebuchadnezzar 
had  just  returned  from  finishing  the 
Jewish  war.  From  the  spoils  which  he 
had  taken  in  that  expedition  in  Syria  and 
Palestine,  he  had  the  means  in  abundance 
of  rearing  such  a  colossal* statue;  and  at 
the  close  of  these  conquests,  nothing 
would  be  more  natural  than  that  he  should 
wish  to  rear  in  his  capital  some  splendid 
work  of  art  that  would  signalise  his  reign, 
record  the  memory  of  his  conquests,  and 
add  to  the  magnificence  of  the  capitaL 
The  word  which  is  here  rendered  image — 
Chald.  d7t — Greek  iU6pa,  in  the  usual 
form  in  the  Hebrew,  means  a  shade, 
shadow;  then  that  which  shadows  forth 
anything;  then  an  image  of  anything, 
and  then  an  idol,  as  representing  the 
deity  worshipped.  It  is  not  necessary 
to  suppose  that  it  was  of  solid  gold,  for 
the  amount  required  for  such  a  structure 
would  have  been  immense,  and  probably 
beyond  the  means  even  of  Nebuchad- 
nezzar. The  presumption  is,  that  it  was 
merely  covered  over  with  plates  of  gold, 
for  this  was  the  usual  manner  in  which 
statues  erected  in  honour  of  the  gods 
were  made.  See  Isa.  xL  19.  It  is  not 
known  in  honour  of  whom  this  statue 
was  erected.  Orotius  supposed  that  it 
was  reared  to  the  memory  of  Kabopo- 
aassar,  the  father  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  and 
observes  that  it  waa  owlonafy  to  erect 
tatnes  in  this  manner  in  honour  of  pa- 


rents. Prideanz,  Hales,  the  Editor  of  th« 
Pict.  Bible,  and  most  oUiers,  suppose  thai 
it  was  in  honour  of  Bel,  the  principal 
deity  worshipped  in  Babylon.  See  Notes 
on  Isa.  xlvi.  1.  Some  have  supposed 
that  it  was  in  honour  of  Nebuchadnezzar 
himself,  and  that  he  purposed  by  it  to  be 
worshipped  as  a  god.  But  this  opinion 
has  little  probability  in  its  favour.  The 
opinion  that  it  was  in  honour  of  Bel,  the 
principal  deity  of  the  place,  is  every  way 
the  most  prolMtble,  and  this  derives  some 
confirmation  from  the  well-known  fact 
that  a  magnificent  image  of  this  kind 
was,  at  some  period  of  his  reign,  erected 
by  Nebuchadnezzar  in  honour  of  this  god, 
in  a  style  to  correspond  with  the  magni- 
ficence of  the  city.  The  account  of  this 
given  by  Herodotus  is  the  following: 
''The  temple  of  Jupiter  Belus,  whose 
huge  gates  of  brass  may  still  be  seen,  is  a 
square  building,  each  side  of  which  is  two 
furlongs.  In  the  midst  rises  a  tower,  of 
the  solid  depth  and  height  of  one  fhr- 
long;  upon  which,  resdng  as  upon  a 
base,  some  other  lesser  towers  are  built 
in  regular  succession.  The  ascent  is  on 
the  outside;  which,  winding  from  the 
ground,  is  continued  to  the  highest 
tower;  and  in  the  middle  of  the  whole 
structure  there  is  a  convenient  resting- 
place.  In  the  last  tower  is  a  large  chapel, 
in  which  is  placed  a  couch,  magnificently 
adorned,  and  near  it  a  table  of  solid  gold; 
but  there  is  no  statue  in  the  place.  In 
this  temple  there  is  also  a  small  chapel, 
lower  in  the  building,  which  contains  a 
figure  of  Jupiter,  in  a  sitting  posture, 
with  a  krge  table  before  him;  these,  with 
the  base  of  the  table  and  the  seat  of  the 
throne,  are  all  of  the  purest  gol<^  and  are 
estimated  by  the  Chaldeans  to  be  worth 
eight  hundred  talents.  On  the  outside 
of  this  chapel  there  are  two  altars ;  one 
is  gold,  the  other  is  of  immense  size,  and 
appropriated  to  the  sacrifice  of  full  grown 
animals :  those  only  which  have  not  yet 
left  their  dams  may  be  offered  on  tho 
golden  altar.  On  the  larger  altar,  at  tho 
anniversary  festival  in  honour  of  their 
God,  the  Chaldeans  regularly  consume  in- 
cense to  the  amount  of  a  thousand  talents. 
There  was  formerly  in  this  temple  a  sta- 
tue of  solid  gold  twelve  cubits  high; 
tliis,  however,  I  mention  firom  the  infor- 
mation of  the  Chaldeans,  and  not  fVom 
my  own  knowledge."  Clio,  183.  Diodo- 
rus  Sioolas,  a  much  later  writer,  speaks 
to  this  effect:  <'0f  the  tower  of  Jupitei 
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BdUy  tba  hiitoria&i  wfao  hsro  spoken 
bftve  given  different  descriptions;  and 
this  temple  being  now  entirely  destroy ed, 
we  cannot  speak  accurately  respecting  it. 
It  was  excessively  high ;  constmcted 
throughout  with  great  care;  built  of 
brick  and  bitumen.  Semiramia  placed 
on  the  top  of  it  three  statues  of  massy 
gold,  of  Jupiter,  Juno,  and  Rhea.  Jupi- 
ter was  erect  in  the  attitude  of  a  man 
walking;  he  was  forty  feet  in  height; 
and  weighed  a  thousand  Babylonian 
talents;  Rhea,  who  sat  in  a  chariot  of 
gold,  was  of  the  same  weight.  Juno, 
who  stood  npright,  weighed  eight  hun- 
dred talents."  B.  XL  The  temple  of  Bel 
or  Belus  in  Babylon,  stood  until  the  time 
of  Xerxes ;  but  on  his  return  from  the 
Grecian  expedition,  he  demolished  the 
whole  of  it,  and  laid  it  in  rubbish,  haTing 
first  plundered  it  of  its  immense  riches. 
Among  the  spoils  which  he  took  from 
the  temple,  are  mentioned  several  images 
and  statues  of  massive  gold,  and  among 
them  the  one  mentioned  by  Diodorus 
Sioulus,  as  being  forty  feet  high.    See 


I  Strabo.  lib.  10,  p.  TS8 ;  Herodotos  BK  1 
I  Arrian  de  Expe.  Alex.  lib.  7,  quoted  by 
Prideaux  I.  240.     It  is  not  very  probable 
I  that  the  image  which  Xerxes  removed 
I  was    the    same    which    Nebuchadnexzai 
I  reared  in  the  plain  of  Dura  (comp.  tba 
I  Intro,  to  this  chapter,  §  1,  VII.  a,);   but 
I  the  fact  that  such  a  colossal  statue  was 
I  found  in  Babylon  may  be  adduced  as  one 
{ incidental  eorroboration  of   the  proba- 
I  bility  of  the  statement  here.     It  is  not 
impossible  that  Nebuchadnessar  was  led, 
as  the  Editor  of  Calmet's  Dictionary  has 
remarked,  (Taylor  vol.  iii.  p.  194,)  to  the 
construction  of  this  image  by  what  be 
had  seen  in  Egypt    He  had  eonquered 
and  ravaged  Egypt  but  a  few  years  be- 
fore this,  and  had  doubUees  been  stmek 
with  the  wonders  of  art  which  he  bad 
seen  there.    Colossal  statues  in  honour 
of  the  gods  abounded,  and  nothing  would 
be  more  natural  than  that  Nebnchad- 
nestar  should  wish  to  make  his  capital 
rival  everything  which  be  had  seen  in 
Thebes.    Nor  is  it  improbable  that,  while 
he  aonght  to  make  his  image  mora  mag« 
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Bttaaot  and  oottly  tium  eren  Uiote  in 
XgTpt  were,  the  views  of  lealptara  would 
be  about  the  some,  and  tbe  figwrt  of  the 
statue  might  be  borrowed  from  what 
bad  been  seen  in  Egypt*  It  may  per- 
haps furnish  some  illustration,  therefore, 
of  the  subject  before  us,  to  copy  here  some 
figures  from  Calmet,  representing  some 
of  the  usual  forms  of  statuary  in  Egypt. 
The  cut  on  page  176  represents  two 
"colossal  figureg  which  yet  remain  stand- 
ing at  the  ancient  Thebes,"  and  is  copied 
from  Norden,  who  thas  describes  tbe 
figures.  "The  figure  A  seems  to  be 
that  of  a  man;  the  figure  B  that  of 
a  wonutn.  They  are  about  fifty  Danish 
feet  in  height,  from  the  bafis  of  the 
pedestals  to  the  summit  of  the  head ; 
from  the  sole  of  the  feet  to  tbe  knees  is 
fifteen  feet ;  the  pedestals  are  fire  feet  in 
height,  thirty-six  and  a  half  long,  nine- 
teen and  a  half  broad."  f  Whote  height 
was  threescore  cubite.  Pridcaux  and 
others  have  been  greatly  perplexed  at  the 
proportione  of  the  image  here  represented. 
Prideaux  says  on  the  subject,  (Connex. 
L240,  241,)  '<  Nebuchadneztar's  golden 
image  is  said  indeed  in  Scripture  to  have 
been  sixty  cubits,  that  is,  ninety  foet 
high ;  but  this  must  be  understood  of  the 
image  and  pedestal  both  together;  fcr 
that  image  being  said  to  be  but  six  cubits 
broad  or  thick,  it  is  impossible  that  the 
image  would  have  been  sixty  cubits  high ; 
for  that  makes  its  height  to  be  ten  times 
its  breadth  or  thickness,  which  exceeds 
all  the  proportions  of  a  man,  no  man's 
height  being  above  six  times  his  thick- 
ness, measuring  the  slenderest  man  lii'ing 
at  the  waist.  But  where  the  breadth  of 
this  image  was  measured  is  not  said; 

Serchance  it  was  from  shoulder  to  sboul- 
er ;  and  then  the  proportion  of  six  cubits 
breadth  will  bring  down  the  height  exactly 
to  the  measure  which  Diodorus  has  men- 
tioned; for  the  usual  height  of  a  man 
being  four  and  an  half  of  his  breadth 
between  the  shoulders,  if  the  image  were 
fix  cubits  broad  between  the  shoulders, 
it  most,  according  to  this  proportion, 
have  been  twenty-seven  cubits  high, 
which  is  forty  and  an  half  feet"  The 
statue  itself,  therefore,  according  to  Pri- 
deaax,  was  forty  feet  high ;  the  pedestal, 
fifty  feet  But  this,  says  Taylor,  the 
EditorofCalmet,  is  a  disproportion  of  parts 
which,  if  not  absolutely  impossible,  is 
titterly  contradictory  to  every  principle 
•f  art,  even  of  the  radest  sort    to  meet 


the  difBenlty,  Taylor  bimielf  supposes 
that  the  height  referred  to  in  the  deserip- 
tion  was  rather  proportional  than  actual 
height ;  that  is,  if  it  had  stood  upright  it 
would  have  been  sixty  cubits,  though  the 
actual  elevation  in  a  sitting  posture  may 
have  been  but  little  more  than  thirty 
cubits,  or  fifty  feet  The  breadth,  he  sup- 
poses, was  rather  the  depth  or  thickness 
measured  from  the  breast  to  the  back 
than  the  breadth  measured  from  shoulder 
to  shoulder.  His  argument  and  illustra- 
tion may  be  seen  in  Colmet,  voL  ilL 
Frag.  156.  It  is  not  absolutely  certain, 
however,  that  the  image  was  in  a  sitting 
posture,  and  the  natural  construction  of 
the  passage  is,  that  the  statue  was  actu- 
ally sixty  cubits  in  height  No  one  can 
doubt  that  an  image  of  that  height  could 
be  erected ;  and  when  we  remember  the 
one  at  Rhodes,  which  was  106  Grecian 
feet  in  height,  (see  Art  Colossus,  in 
Anthon's  Class.  Die,)  and  the  desire  of 
NebuchadnexKar  to  adorn  his  capital  in 
the  most  magnificent  manner,  it  is  not  to 
bo  regarded  as  improbable  that  an  image 
of  this  height  was  erected.  What  was 
the  height  of  the  pedestal,  if  it  stood  on 
any,  as  it  probably  did,  it  is  impossible 
now  to  telL  The  length  of  the  cubit  was 
not  the  same  in  every  place.  The  length 
originally  was  the  distance  between  tbe 
elbow  and  the  extremity  of  the  middle 
finger,  about  eighteen  inches.  The  He- 
brew cnbit,  according  to  Bishop  Cumber- 
land and  M.  Pclletier,  was  twenty-one 
inches;  but  others  fix  it  at  eighteen. 
CalmeL  The  Talmudists  say  that  the  He- 
brew  cubit  was  larger  by  one  quarter  than 
the  Roman.  Herodotus  says  that  the 
cubit  in  Babylon  was  three  fingers  longer 
than  the  usual  one.  Olio,  178.  Still, 
there  is  not  absolute  certainty  on  that 
subject  The  usual  and  probable  mea- 
surement of  the  onbit,  would  make  the 
image  in  Babylon  about  ninety  feet  high. 
5  And  the  breadth  thereof  eix  eubite. 
About  nine  feet  This  would,  of  course, 
make  the  height  ten  times  the  breadth, 
which  Prideaux  says  is  entirely  contrary 
to  the  usual  proportions  of  a  man.  It  if 
not  known  on  what  part  of  the  imago 
this  measurement  was  made,  or  whether 
it  was  the  thickness  from  the  breast  to 
the  back,  or  the  width  from  shoulder  to 
shoulder.  If  the  thickne—  of  the  image 
here  is  referred  to  by  the  word  "  breadth," 
the  proportion  would  be  well  preserved. 
"The  thickness  of   a  weU-proporUoned 
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2  Then  Nebuchadnezzar  the  king 
sent  to  gather  together  the  princes, 
the  governors,  and  the  captains,  the 

man,"  says  Scheuchzer  (Ennpfer  Bibel, 
in  loc.)  "  measured  from  the  breast  to  the 
baek  is  one-tenth  of  his  height."  This 
was  understood  to  be  the  proportion  by 
Angnstine,  Ciri.  Dei,  L.  xr.  o.  26.  The 
word  which  is  here  rendered  breadth — 
\'^9— occnrs  nowhere  else  in  the  Chaldean 
of  the  Soriptores,  except  in  Ezra  vi.  3  : 
**  Let  the  house  be  builded — the  height 
thereof  threescore  cubits,  and  the  breadth 
thereof  threescore  cubits."  Perhaps  this 
refers  rather  to  the  depth  of  the  temple 
from  front  to  rear,  as  Taylor  has  re- 
marked, than  to  tho  breadth  from  one 
side  to  another.  If  it  doe?,  it  would  cor- 
respond with  the  measurement  of  Solo- 
mon's temple,  and  it  is  not  probable  that 
Cyrus  would  vary  from  that  plan  in  his 
instructions  to  build  a  now  temple.  If 
that  be  the  true  construction,  then  the 
meaning  here  may  be,  as  remarked  above, 
that  the  image  was  of  that  th{ckne»»f  and 
the  breadth  from  shoulder  to  shoulder 
may  not  be  referred  to.  %Ile  set  it  up  in 
the  plain  of  Dura,  It  would  seem  from 
this  that  it  was  set  up  in  an  open  plain, 
and  not  in  a  temple  ;  perhaps  not  near  a 
temple.  It  was  not  unusual  to  erect  im- 
ages in  this  manner,  as  the  colossal  figure 
at  Khodes  shows.  Where  this  plain  was, 
it  is  of  course  impossible  now  to  deter- 
mine. Tho  Greek  translation  of  the 
word  is  ^utfta — Deeira.  Jerome  says  that 
the  translation  of  Theodotion  is  Deira ; 
of  Symmachus,  Doraum,  and  of  the  Ixx. 
ni^6o\ov — which  he  says  may  be  rendered 
ffinarium  vel  conc^Msam  locum,  "Inter- 
preters commonly,"  says  Gesenius,  "com- 
pare Dura  a  city  mentioned  by  Ammin. 
Marcel.  25,  26,  situated  on  the  Tigris ; 
and  another  of  like  name  in  Polyb.  5. 48, 
on  the  Euphrates  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Chaboras."  It  is  not  necessary  to  sup- 
pose that  this  was  in  the  city  of  Babylon  ; 
and,  indeed,  it  is  probable  that  it  was  not, 
as  the  "province  of  Babylon"  doubtless 
embraced  more  than  the  city,  and  an 
extensive  plain  seems  to  have  been  se- 
lected, perhaps  near  the  city,  as  a  place 
where  the  monument  would  be  more  con- 
spicuous, and  where  larger  numbers  could 
convene  for  tho  homage  which  was  pro- 
posed to  bo  shown  to  it.     f /«  the  pro- 


judges,  the  teeMoren,  the  eoii»> 
sellors,  the  Bheriffs,  and  all  ih^ 
rulers  of  the  proTinces,  to  come  to 


vince  of  BabyloiL  One  of  the  proTineesi| 
or  departments,  embracing  the  capital, 
into  which  the  empire  was  diTided.  oh. 
iL48. 

2.  Then  Nebuchadnezzar  the  king  «enl 
to  gather  together  the  princet.  It  is  diffi- 
cult now,  if  not  impossible,  to  determine 
the  exact  meaning  of  the  words  used  here 
with  reference  to  the  various  officers 
designated;  and  it  is  not  material  that 
it  should  be  done.  The  general  sense  is, 
that  he  assembled  the  great  officers  of 
the  realm  to  do  honour  to  the  image. 
The  object  was  doubtless  to  make  Uie 
occasion  as  magnificent  as  possible.  Of 
course,  if  these  high  officers  were  assem- 
bled, an  immense  multitode  of  the  people 
would  congregate  also.  That  this  was 
contemplated,  and  that  it  in  fact  oocurred, 
is  apparent  from  vs.  4,  7.  The  word 
rendered  j»ri«cff—Kyini®bH— occurs  only 
in  Daniel,  in  Ezra,  and  in  Esther.  In 
Daniel  iii.  2,  3,  27 ;  vi.  1,  2,  Z,  4,  6,  7,  it 
is  uniformly  rendered  prince* ;  in  Ezra 
viiL  36,  Esther,  iii.  12,  viii.  0,  ix.  3,  it 
is  uniformly  rendered  lieutenant:  The 
word  means,  according  to  Gesenius  (Z  ex.), 
"aatrapSf  the  governors  or  viceroys  of 
the  large  provinces  among  the  ancient 
Persians,  possessing  both  civil  and  mili- 
tary power,  and  being  in  the  provinces 
the  representatives  of  the  sovereign, 
whose  state  and  splendour  they  also 
rivaled."  The  etymology  of  the  word  is 
not  certainly  known.  The  Persian  word 
iatrap  seems  to  have  been  the  foundation 
of  this  word,  with  some  slight  modifica- 
tions adapting  it  to  the  Cbiudee  mode  of 
pronunciation.  ^And  governor: — Kyj>p» 
This  word  is  rendered  governor*  in  oh. 
iL  48.  (See  Notes  on  that  place,  and  in 
eh.  iii.  2,  8,  27 ;  vi.  7.)  It  does  not  else- 
where occur.  The  Hebrew  word  corres- 
ponding to  this,  c^;4Q  ocenrs  frequently, 
and  is  rendered  rulert  in  every  place  ex- 
cept Isa.  xli.  25,  where  it  is  rendered 
prince*,  Ezra  ix.  2 ;  Neh.  ii.  16,  iv.  14, 
V.  7,  17,  vii.  6  ;  Jer.  li.  23,  28,  67 ;  Ezek. 
xxiii.  6,  12,  23,  et  al.  The  offioe  was 
evidently  one  that  was  inferior  to  that 
of  the  tatrap,  or  governor  of  a  whole 
province.    %And  eaptaint,    K^^.    This 
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ihd  decUeation  of  the  inu^^  which 
N^buehadneuftf  the  king  had  set  up. 
3  Thea  the  princes,  the  goyern- 
jrs  and  captains,  the  judees,  the 
treasurers,  tne  counsellors,  tne  sbe- 
riffo,  and  all  the  rulers  of  the  pro- 
vinces, were  gathered  together  unto 
the  dedication  of  the  image  that  Ne- 


word,  wherever  it  oeoars  in  Daniel,  is 
rendered  cai>totn«,  ch.  iii.  2,  Z,  27 y  y\.  7 ; 
wherever  else  it  occuri  it   is  rendered 

Governor f  Ezra  v.  3,  6,  14,  vL  6,  7,  13. 
'be  Hebrew  word  eorresponding  to  this, 
n^yocenrs  frequently,  and  is  also  ren- 
dered indifferently  qovemor  or  captain. 

1  Kings  X.  15;  3  Chron.  is.  14,*  Ezra 
vili.  36 ;  1  Kings  zx.  24;  Jer.  IL  23,  28, 
57,  et  at  It  refers  to  the  governor  of  a 
province  less  than  a  satrapy,  and  is  ap- 
plied to  officers  in  the  Assyrian  empire, 

2  Kings  xviiL  24,  Jer.  zxxvi.  9 ;  in  the 
Chaldean,  Ezek.  xxiii.  6,  23,  Jer.  IL  23, 
and  iu  Uie  Persian,  Est  viti.  9,  ix.  3. 
The  word  captain*  does  not  now  very 
aoeurately  express  the  sense.  The  office 
was  not  exelosively  military,  and  was  of 
a  higher  grade  than  wonld  be  denoted  by 
the  word  captain  with  as.  ^  The  judge; 
K^TT.^TW-  This  word  occurs  only  here, 
and  in  ver.  3.  It  means  properly  great 
or  chief  judgee — compounded  of  two 
words  signifying  greatneBf,  and  judge*. 
See  Oesenius,  Lex,  ^  The  treasurert. 
it;Ta'5^.  This  word  occurs  nowhere  else. 
The  word  n^J — Oitbdr,  however,  the 
same  word  with  a  slight  change  in  the 
pronunciation,  occurs  in  Esra  i.  8,  viL  21, 
and  denotes  treaturer.  It  is  derived 
from  a  word  (u{)  which  means  to  hide, 
to  hoard,  to  lay  up  in  store,  f  The  eouMcl- 
lor$,  ^r^^l'  This  word  occurs  no- 
where else^  except  in  ver.  3.  It  means  one 
skilled  in  the  Uw ;  a  Judge.  The  office 
was  evidently  inferior  to  the  one  denoted 
by  the  word  judget.  %  The  eherifft.  A 
sheriff  with  us  is  a  county  officer,  to  whom 
is  entrusted  the  administration  of  the 
laws.  In  England  the  office  is  Judicial 
as  well  as  ministeriaL  With  us  it  is 
merely  ministeriaL  The  duty  of  the 
sheriff  is  to  execute  the  civil  and  criminal 
prooeftses  throughout  the  county.  He  has 
charge  of  the  Jail  and  prisoners,  and 
attends  courts,  and  keeps  the  peace.  It 
is  Bot  to  be  supposed  that  the  officer  here 


bnohadnexiar  the  king  had  set  up ; 
and  they  stood  before  the  image  that 
Nebuchadnexzar  had  set  up. 

4  Then  a  herald  cried  *  aloud,  To 
you  bit  is  commanded,  0  « people, 
nations,  and  languages. 


e.8.14. 
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referred  to  in  Daniel,  eorresponds  pre- 
cisely  with  this.  The  word  used — M>oon 
— occurs  nowhere  else.  It  means,  accord- 
ing to  Gesenius,  persons  learned  in  the 
law ;  lawyers.  The  office  had  a  close  rela- 
tion to  that  of  Ifu/ti  among  the  Arabs, 
the  term  being  derived  from  the  same 
word,  and  properly  means  "a wise  man; 
one  whoso  response  is  equivalent  to  law." 
^  And  all  the  ruUr*  of  the  province*.  The 
term  here  used  is  a  general  term,  and 
would  apply  to  any  kind  of  officers  or 
rulers,  and  is  probably  designed  to  em- 
brace all  which  had  not  been  specified. 
The  object  was  to  assemble  the  chief 
officers  of  the  realm.  Jacohides  has  com- 
pared the  officers  here  enumerated  with 
the  principal  officers  of  the  Turkish  em- 
pire, and  supposes  that  a  counterpart  to 
them  may  be  found  iif  that  empire.  See 
the  comparison  in  Qrotius,  tM  loc  He 
supposes  that  the  officers  last  denoted  un- 
der the  title  of  *<  rulers  of  the  provinces," 
were  similar  to  the  Turkish  Zangiahoe, 
or  vizier*.  Grotius  supposes  that  the 
term  refers  to  the  rulers  of  cities,  and 
places  acyacent  to  cities — a  dominion  of 
less  extent  and  importance  than  that  of 
the  rulers  of  provinces.  %To  the  dedica- 
tion of  the  image,  Ac  The  public  set- 
ting it  apart  to  the  purposes  for  which  it 
was  erected.  This  was  to  be  done  with 
solemn  music,  and  in  the  presence  of  the 
principal  officers  of  the  kingdom.  Until 
it  was  dedicated  to  the  god  in  whose 
honour  it  was  erocted,  it  would  not  be 
regarded  as  an  object  of  worship.  It  is 
easy  to  conceive  that  such  an  occasion 
would  bring  together  an  immense  con- 
course of  people,  and  that  it  wonld  be 
one  of  peculiar  magnificence. 

3.  And  they  *tood  before  the  image.  In 
the  presence  of  the  image.  They  were 
drawn  up,  doubtless  so  as  at  the  same  time 
to  have  the  best  view  of  the  statue,  and 
to  make  the  most  imposing  appearanoe. 

4.  Then  a  herald  cried  aloud.  Harg., 
as  in  ChaUL,  with  mighL  fie  made  »  1<ni4 
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5  That  at  what  time  ya  hear  the 
sound  of  the  cornet,  flute,  harp, 
sackbut,  psaltery, »  dulcimer,  and  all 

^$3fmphonyj  or,  tinffing. 


procUmfttion.  A  herald  here  means  a 
Dublie  crier,  f  To  you  it  it  eommandwd. 
liarg.,  they  commanded.  Literally,  'to 
you  commandiDg'  (plnral);  that  is,  the 
king  has  commanded.  %0  people,  na- 
tiouif  and  languages.  The  empire  of 
Babylon  was  made  up  of  different  nations, 
speaking  quite  different  languages.  The 
representatives  of  these  nations  were  as- 
sembled on  this  occasion,  and  the  com- 
mand  wonld  extend  to  all.  There  was 
evidently  no  exception  made  in  favour  of 
the  scruples  of  any,  and  the  order  would 
include  the  Hebrews  as  well  as  others.  It 
should  be  observed,  however,  that  no  oth- 
ers but  the  Hebrews  would  have  any  scru- 
ples on  the  subject  They  were  nil  accus- 
tomed to  worship  idols,  and  the  worship 
of  one  god  did  not  prevent  their  doing 
homage  also  to  another.  It  accorded  with 
the  prevailing  views  of  idolaters  that 
there  were  many  gods ;  that  there  were 
tutelary  divinities  presiding  over  particu- 
lar people ;  and  tha|  it  was  not  improper 
to  render  homage  to  the  god  of  any  peo- 
ple or  country.  Though,  therefore,  they 
might  themselves  worship  other  gods  in 
their  own  countries,  they  would  have  no 
•cruples  about  worshipping  also  the  one 
that  l^ebnchadnezzar  bad  setup.  In  this 
respect  the  Jews  were  an  exception.  They 
acknowledged  but  one  God ;  they  believed 
that  all  others  were  false  gods,  and  it  was 
a  violation  of  the  fundamental  principles 
of  their  religion  to  render  homage  to  any 
other. 

5.  That  €tt  what  time  ye  hear  the  eound 
of  tht  cornet.  It  wonld  not  be  practicable 
to  determine  with  precision  what  kind  of 
instrqments  of  music  are  denoted  by  the 
words  used  in  this  verse.  They  were, 
doubtleas,  in  many  respects  different  from 
those  which  are  in  use  now,  though  they 
may  have  belonged  to  the  same  general 
elass,  and  may  have  been  constructed  on 
substantially  the  same  principles.  A  full 
inquiry  into  the  kinds  of  musical  instru- 
monti  in  use  among  the  Hebrews,  may  be 
found  in  the  various  treatises  on  the  sub* 
ject  in  Ugolin's  Thesau.  Ant.  Sacra,  tom. 
zxxii.  (&mp.  also  the  Notes  on  Isa.  v. 
12.  Tha  Cbaldee  word  rendered  corner— 
Hyy  "tte  hmm  at  the  Hebrew  word  t^jv- 


kinds  of  musio,  ye  fail  down  and 
worship  the  golden  image  that  Ne- 
buchadnezzar the  king  hath  set 
up. 

keren,  means  a  horn,  as  e.  g.,  of  an  ox, 
stag,  ram.  Then  it  means  a  wind  instru- 
ment of  musio  resembling  a  horn,  or  per- 
haps horns  were  at  first  literally  used. 
Similar  instruments  are  now  used,  as  the 
French  horn,  Ac.  %  Flute,  K."i*p^'>r5^ — 
maehrokithn,  Qr.  o^imyy^.  Vulg./«rw/n, 
pipe.  The  Chaldee  word  occurs  nowhere 
else  but  in  this  chapter,  vs.  5,  7,  10,  16, 
and  is  in  each  instance  rendered /u<«.  U 
probably  denoted  all  the  instruments  <*f 
the  pipe  or  flute  class  in  use  among  the 
Babylonians.  The  corresponding  Hebrew 
word  is  S>Vn — hhalil.  See  this  explained 
in  the  Notes  on  Isa.  v.  1 2.  The  following 
remarks  of  the  Editor  of  the  Pictorial  Bi- 
ble will  explain  the  usual  construction  of 
the  ancient  pipes  or  flutes :  **  The  ancient 
flutes  were  cylindrical  tubes,  sometimee 
of  equal  diameter  throughout,  but  often 
wider  at  the  off  than  the  near  end,  and 
sometimes  widened  at  that  end  into  a 
funnel  shape,  resembling  a  clarionet* 
They  were  always  blown,  like  pipers  at 
one  end,  never  transversely;  they  had 
mouth-pieces,  and  sometimes  plugs  or 
stopples,  but  no  keys  to  open  or  close  the 
holes  beyond  the  reach  of  the  hands.  Thi 
boles  varied  in  number  in  the  different 
varieties  of  the  flute.  In  their  origin  they 
were  doubtless  made  of  simple  reeds  or 
canes,  but  in  the  progress  of  improve- 
ment they  came  to  be  made  of  wood, 
ivory,  bone,  and  even  metaL  They  were 
sometimes  made  in  joints,  but  connected 
by  an  interior  nozzle  which  was  generally 
of  wood.  The  flutes  were  sometimes 
double,  that  is,  a  person  played  on  two 
instruments  at  onoe,  either  oonoectiid  or 
detached;  and  among  the  olassioal  aii> 
oients  the  player  on  the  double-flute  ofWa 
had  a  leathern  bandage  over  bis  month  tc 
prevent  the  escape  of  his  breath  at  the 
comers.  The  ancient  Egyptians  used  the 
double-flute."  Illustrations  of  the  flute 
or  pipe  may  be  seen  in  the  Notes  on  Isa. 
V.  12.  Very  full  and  interesting  descrip- 
tions of  the  musical  instruments  whiel 
were  used  among  the  Egyptians,  may  be 
found  in  Wilkinson's  Manners  and  Cus- 
toms of  the  ancient  Egyptians,  vol.  il. 
pp.222— SSr.    TbafoUoiriaf  cat  will  ftev 
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Bisb  ftn  illnttntioD  of  the  nflna]  form  of 
this  iattrament  Among  the  aocieotii. 
5  iTorjty.  On  the  form  of  the  harp,  see 
Notes  on  Lml  v.  12.  Comp.  Wilkinson,  ms 
above  quoted.  The  burp  wms  one  of  the 
earliest  instraments  of  musio  that  was 
invented,  Gen.iv.  21.  The  Cbaldee  word 
here  used  is  not  the  common  Hebrew  word 
to  denote  the  harp  ('^'>ipf  kvinor),  but  is  a 
word  which  does  not  occur  in  Hebrew 
— Dn.-r»fj— &o«*ro#.  This  occurs  nowhere 
else  in  the  Chaldee,  and  it  is  manifestlj 
the  same  as  the  Greek  «i9apa,  and  the  La- 
tin eithara^  denoting  a  harp.  Whether 
the  Chaldees  derived  it  (h>m  the  Greeks, 
or  the  Greelcs  from  the  Chaldees,  however, 
cannot  be  determined  with  certainty.  It 
has  been  made  an  objection  to  the  gena- 
ineness  of  the  book  of  Daniel  that  the  in- 
struments here  referred  to  were  instru- 
ments bearing  Greek  names.  See  Intro, 
a  2,  IV.  (c)  (5).  %Sackbut,  Vulg.  ^aift- 
buea,  Gr.  like  the  Vulg.  M^icq.  These 
words  are  merely  different  forms  of  wri- 
ting the  Chaklee  word  1939 — eaMeeA*. 
The  word  oeeun  nowhere  else  exeept  in 
this  chapter.  It  seems  to  have  denoted 
a  stringed  fnstrament  similar  to  the  lyre 
or  harp.  Strabo  affirms  that  the  Greek 
word  9a^vii— Mrai63fA«,  is  of  barbarian, 
that  is,  of  oriental  origin.  The  Hebrew 
word  from  which  this  word  is  not  impro- 
bably derived— 197>  9abaeh — means  to  tn- 
terweave,  to  enttcine,  to  plaitf  as  e.  g. 
branches ;  and  it  is  possible  that  this  in- 
itrument  miiy  have  derived  its  name  from 
Uie  intertwining  of  the  strings.  Cump. 
Geseaius  oa  the  word.    Pastow  deftoM 

le 


the  Greek  wordva^^ini — wambnea  {Lat.)^ 
to  mean  a  triangular  stringed  instrument 
that  made  the  highest  notes,  or  had  the 
highest  key ;  but  as  an  instrument  which, 
on  account  of  the  shortness  of  the  strings, 
was  not  esteemed  as  very  valuable,  and 
had  little  power.  Porphyry  and  Suidaa 
describe  it  as  a  triangular  instrument, 
ftimisbed  with  cords  of  unequal  length 
and  thickness.  The  classical  writers  men- 
tion it  as  very  ancient,  and  ascribe  its 
invention  to  the  Syrians.  Musonius 
describes  it  as  having  a  sharp  sound ;  and 
we  are  also  told  that  it  wss  often  used  to 
accompany  the  voice  in  singing  iambic 
verses.  Pict.  Bib,  It  seems  to  have 
been  a  species  of  triangular  lyre  or  harp. 
%P9alteiy,  The  Chaldee  is  r-WW*— pJ'- 
Mnterin,  Gr.  t^aAr^toir ;  Vulg.  pmltwrium. 
All  these  words  manifestly  have  the  same 
origin,  and  it  has  been  on  the  ground 
that  this  word  among  others  is  of  Greek 
origin,  that  the  genuineness  of  this  book 
has  been  called  hi  question.  The  word 
occurs  nowhere  else  but  in  this  chapter, 
vs.  6,  7, 10,  15.  The  Greek  translator! 
often  use  the  word  tlM\rfipi9¥~-p9alt€7y-^ 
for  S3) — ne6A2(2,and  ni3J — Knnor,  and  the 
instrument  here  referred  to  was  doubtlers 
of  the  harp  kind.  For  the  kind  of  instru- 
ment denoted  by  the  S?|^ — H?bhtl,  see 
Notes  on  Isa.  v.  12.  Comp.  the  illustra- 
tions in  the  Pict.  Bible  on  Psalm  zcii.  3. 
It  has  been  alleged  that  this  word  is  of 
Greek  origin,  and  hence  an  ot^ection  ha« 
been  nrg^  against  the  genuineaeis  of 
the  Book  of  Daniel,  on  the  presumption 
that,  at  the  aariy  period  whaa  thia  bogh 
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if  rappofed  to  lamf  been  written,  Greek 
musical  instromento  bad  BOt  been  in* 
trodnoed  into  Cbaldea.  For  a  general 
reply  to  thw,  see  the  Intro.  ^  2,  IV.  (<)(8.) 
It  may  be  remarked  further  in  regard  to 
ihifl  objeetion,  (1)  that  it  is  not  absolutely 
eertain  that  the  word  is  derived  from  the 
Greek.  See  Pareau  1.  o.  p.  524,  as 
quoted  in  Hengstenberg  Authentie  des 
Daniel,  p.  16.  (2)  It  cannot  be  demon- 
ftrated  that  there  were  no  Greeks  in  the 
regions  of  Chaldea  as  early  as  this.  In- 
deed, it  is  more  than  probable  that  there 
were.  See  Hengstenberg,  p.  16.  seq, 
Kebuchadn?ziar  summoned  to  this  cele- 
bration the  principal  personages  through- 
out the  realm,  and  it  is  probable  that 
there  would  be  collected  on  such  an  oc- 
casion all  the  forms  of  music  that  were 
known,  whether  of  domestic  or  foreign 
origin,  f  Dulcimer,  Kysp^O — 9umponya. 
This  word  occurs  only  here,  and  in  verses 
13,  15  of  this  chapter.  In  the  margin  it 
is  rendered  tymphony  or  •inging.  It  is 
the  same  as  the  Greek  word  ovi^pia — 
symphony,  and  in  Italy  the  same  instru- 
ment of  music  is  now  called  by  a  name 
of  the  same  origin,  zampogna,  and  in 
Asia  Minor  tamhonja.  It  answered  pro- 
bably to  the  Hebrew  3^^,  rendered  organ, 
in  Gen.  iy.  21,  Job  zzi.  12,  zxz.  31,  Ps. 
el.  4.  See  Notes  on  Job  zzL  12.  Comp. 
the  tracts  on  Hebrew  musical  instruments 
inscribed  tchilte  kaggibborim  in  Ugolin, 
Thesau.  vol.  xxxii.  The  word  seems  to 
have  had  a  Greek  origin,  and  is  one  of 
^ose  on  which  an  objection  has  been 
founded  against  the  genuineness  of  the 
book.  Comp.  the  Intro.  §  2,  IY.  (e)  (7.) 
The  word  dulcimer  means  stoeet,  and 
would  denote  some  instrument  of  music 
that  was  ebaraoterised  by  the  sweetness 
of  its  tones.  Johnson  (Die.)  describes  the 
instrument  as  one  that  is  "played  by 
striking  brass  wires  with  litUe  sticks." 
The  Greek  word  would  denote  properly  a 
oonoert  or  harmony  of  many  instruments ; 
but  the  word  here  is  evidently  used  to 
denote  a  single  instrument.  Gesenius 
describes  it  as  a  double  pipe  with  a  sack  ; 
a  bagpipe.  Servius  (on  Virg.  Aen.  zi. 
27)  describes  the  eymphonia  as  a  bagpipe : 
and  the  Hebrew  writers  speak  of  it  as  a  bag- 
pipe, consisting  of  two  pipes  thrust  through 
a  leathern  bag,  and  affording  a  mournful 
sound.  It  may  be  added  that  this  is  the 
lame  name  which  the  bagpipe  bore  among 
tho  Hoon  in  fi^Mdn;  and  all  thete  dr- 


enmstanees  eoncor  to  show  thait  Ibia 
was  probably  the  instrument  intendeo 
here.  *'  The  modem  oriental  bagpipe  is 
composed  with  a  goet  skin,  usually  with 
the  hair  on,  and  in  the  natural  form,  but 
deprived  of  the  head,  the  tail,  and  th4 
feet:  beings  thus  of  the  same  shape  as 
that  used  by  the  water  carriers.  The 
pipes  are  usually  of  reeds,  terminating  in 
the  tips  of  oows'  horns  slightly  curved ;  the 
whole  instrument  being  most  primitively 
simple  in  its  materials  and  construction.** 
PicL  Bib,    The  annexed  cut  will  furaish 


an  illustration  of  this  instrument  f  Amd 
all  kinde  of  mueie.  All  other  kinds.  It 
is  not  probable  that  all  the  instruments 
employed  on  that  occasion  were  actnaHy 
enumerated.  Only  the  principal  instru- 
ments are  mentioned,  and  among  them 
those  which  showed  that  such  as  were  of 
foreign  origin  were  employed  on  the  oc- 
casion. From  the  following  extract  from 
Cbardin  it  will  be  seen  that  the  account 
here  is  not  an  improbable  one,  and  that 
such  things  were  not  uncommon  in  the 
Eaist:  "At  the  coronation  of  Solimaa, 
king  of  Persia,  the  general  of  the  moa- 
queteers  having  whispered  some  momenta 
in  the  king's  ear,  among  several  other 
t  things  of  lesser  importance  gave  out,  that 
I  both  the  loud  and  soft  music  should  plaj 
I  in  the  two  balconies  upon  the  top  of  the 
great  building  which  stands  at  one  end 
I  of  the  palace  n^yal,  called  hai$mri0,  «r 


me.Ss^ 


CHAlT?Ka  III. 


6  And  » whoso  fklleth  not  ^im 
and  worsbippeth    shall    the   same 

«B«.13.1S. 


phioe  imperUL  Ko  nation  was  dispensed 
withy  whether  Persians,  Lidians,  Turks, 
Mascoritesy  Europeans,  or  others ;  which 
was  immediatelj  done.  And  this  same 
HtUamarre,  or  confusion  of  instruments, 
which  sounded  more  like  the  noise  of 
war  than  music,  lasted  twenty  days  to- 
gether, without  intemussion,  or  the  inter- 
ruption of  night;  which  number  of 
twenty  days  was  observed  to  answer  the 
number  of  the  young  monarch's  years, 
who  was  then  twenty  years  of  age."  p.  51. 
Quoted  in  Taylor's  Fragments  to  Calmet's 
Die.  No.  486.  It  may  be  observed,  also, 
that  in  such  an  assemblage  of  instruments, 
nothing  iroald  be  more  probable  than  that 
there  would  be  some  having  names  of  for- 
eign origin,  perhaps  names  whose  origin 
was  to  be  found  in  nations  not  represented 
there.  But  if  this  should  occur,  it  would 
not  be  proper  to  set  the  fact  down  as  an 
argument  against  the  authenticity  of  the 
history  of  Father  Chardin,  and  as  little 
should  the  similar  fact  revealed  here  be 
regarded  as  an  argument  against  the 
genuineness  of  the  book  of  BanieL  f  Ye 
whall  fall  (iown  and  toorthip.  That  is, 
you  shall  render  religiotia  homage.  See 
these  words  explained  in  the  Notes  on 
ch.  ii.  46.  This  shows,  that  whether  this 
image  was  erected  in  honour  of  Belus,  or 
of  Nabopolassar,  it  was  designed  that  he 
in  whose  honour  it  was  erected  should  be 
worshipped  as  a  god.- 

0  And  tohoiofalleih  not  down  and  leor- 
»hip>peth.  The  order  in  this  verse  seems 
to  t>e  tyrannical,  and  it  is  contrary  to  all 
our  noUons  of  fVeedom  of  religious  opin- 
ion and  worship.  But  it  was  much  in 
the  spirit  of  that  age,  and  indeed  of 
almost  every  age.  It  was  an  act  to  en- 
fbrce  uniformity  in  religion  by  the  au- 
thority of  the  civil  magistrate,  and  to 
secure  it  by  threatened  penalties.  It 
shoald  be  observed,  however,  that  the 
eommand  at  that  time  would  not  be  re- 
garded ashar^h  and  oppressive  by  heathen 
worshippers,  and  might  be  complied  with 
consistently  with  their  views  without  in. 
fHnging  on  their  notions  of  religious 
liberty.  The  homage  rendered  to  one 
god  did  not,  according  to  their  views, 
conflict  with  any  honoar  that  was  due  to 
anvther,  and,  ^ongh  they  were  requil:ed 


hour  be  ^ast  nto  tin  midat  of  a 
burning  fiery  ^furnace. 

bj«.20.22. 


to  worship  this  divinity,  that  would  not 
be  a  prohibition  against  worshipping  any 
other.  It  was  also  in  accordance  with 
all  the  views  of  heathenism  that  all  pro- 
per honour  should  be  rendered  to  the 
particular  god  or  gods  which  any  peoplt 
adored.  The  nations  assembled  here 
would  regard  it  as  no  dishonour  shown  to 
the  particular  deity  whom  they  wor- 
shipped, to  render  homage  to  the  god 
worshipped  by  Nebuchadnessar,  as  Uiis 
command  implied  no  prohibition  against 
worshipping  any  other  god.  It  was  only 
in  respect  to  those  who  held  that  there 
is  but  one  Ood,  and  that  all  homage  ren- 
dered  to  any  other  is  morally  wrong,  that 
this  command  would  be  oppressive.  Ac- 
cordingly the  contemplated  vengeance 
fell  only  on  the  Jews — ell,  of  every  other 
nation,  who  were  assembled,  complying 
with  the  command  without  hesitation. 
It  violated  no  principle  which  they  held 
to  render  the  homage  which  was  claimed* 
for  though  they  had  their  own  tutelary 
gods  whom  they  worshipped,  they  sup- 
posed the  same  was  taue  of  every  other 
people,  and  that  their  gods  were  equally 
entitled  to  respect;  but  it  violated  every 
principle  on  which  the  Jew  acted — for  he 
believed  that  there  was  but  one  God  rul- 
ing over  all  nations,  and  that  homage 
rendered  to  any  other  was  morally  wrong. 
Comp.  Hengstenberg  Authentic  des  Da- 
niel, pp.  83,  84.  t  Shall  the  mme  honr. 
This  accords  with  the  general  character 
of  an  oriental  despot,  accustomed  to  en- 
join implicit  obedience  by  the  most  sum- 
mary process,  and  it  is  entirely  conform- 
able to  the  whole  character  of  Nebuohad- 
nenar.  It  would  seem  from  this,  that  there 
was  an  apprehension  that  some  among 
the  multitudes  assembled  would  refuse  to 
obey  the  command.  Whether  there  was 
any  deetgn  to  make  this  boar  hard  on  the 
Jews,  it  is  impossible  now  to  determine. 
The  word  which  is  here  rendered  Aovr— 
Hrjjt*— is  probably  from  njr^— to  look, 
and  properly  denotes  a  look,  a  glance  of 
the  eye,  and  then  the  time  of  such  a 
glance — a  moment,  an  instant.  It  does  not 
refer  to  an  hovr,  as  understood  by  us,  but 
means  instantly^  immediately — as  quick 
as  the  glance  of  on  eye.  The  word  is  not 
found  In  Hebrew,  and  ooours  is  Chaldea 


IM 
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7  Tberofore  at  that  time»  when 
all  the  people  heard  the  sound  of 
the  cornet,  flute,  harp,  sackbut, 
psaltery,  and  all  kinds  of  music,  all 
the  people,  the  nations,  and  the  lan- 
guages, fell  down  and  worshipped 

only  in  Dmn.  iii.  0,  15;  it.  19,  33;  v.  5, 
in  each  ease  rendered  hour.  Notihing  can 
be  inferred  fh>tn  it,  hoveyor,  in  regard  to 
the  diririon  of  time  among  the  Chaldeans 
into  honn — tbongh  Herodotus  says  that 
tiie  Greeks  received  the  division  of  the 
day  into  twelve  parts  from  them.  Lib. 
2,  c.  109.  f,Be  caH  uito  the  midato/a 
burning  fiery  furnace.  The  word  here 
rendered /i«niac« — prm — uttun,  is  derived 
from  |j^>— rsnoa,  to  moke;  and  may  be 
applied  to  any  species  of  fbmaoe,  or  large 
oven.  It  does  not  denote  the  nse  to 
which  the  ftimaoe  was  commonly  ap- 
plied, or  the  form  of  its  construction. 
Any  Aimace  for  burning  lime — ^if  lime 
was  then  burned,  or  for  burning  bricks, 
if  they  were  burned,  or  for  smelting  ore, 
would  correspond  with  the  meaning  of 
the  word.  Nor  is  it  said  whether  the 
Aim  ace  referred  to  would  be  one  that 
would  be  constructed  fbr  the  occasion,  or 
one  in  common  use  for  some  other  pur- 
pose. The  editor  of  Oalmet  (Taylor) 
supposes  that  the  *  ftimace'  here  referred 
to  was  rather  a  fire  kindled  in  the  open 
court  of  a  temple,  like  a  place  set  apart 
fbr  burning  martyrs,  than  a  closed  fur- 
nace of  brick.  See  Cal.  Die  vol.  iv.  p. 
S80,  scq.  The  more  obvious  representa- 
tion, however,  is,  that  it  was  a  closed 
place  in  which  tiie  intensity  of  the  fire 
could  be  greatly  increased.  Such  a  mode 
of  punishment  is  not  uncommon  in  the 
East.  Chardin  (vi.  p.  118,)  after  speak- 1 
ing  of  the  common  modes  of  inflicting , 
the  punishment  of  death  in  Persia,  re- 
marks  that  *  there  are  other  modes  of  in- 
flicting the  pnnii*hment  of  death  on  those 
who  have  violsted  the  police  laws,  espe- 
cially those  who  have  contributed  to  pro- 
duce scarcity  of  food,  or  who  have  used 
false  weight,  or  who  have  disregarded, ! 
the  laws  respecting  taxes.  The  cooks,', 
says  he,  *were  fixed  on  spits,  and  roasted 
over  a  gentle  fire,  (Comp.  Jer.  xxix.  22), 
and  the  bakers  were  cast  into  a  burning 
oven.  In  the  year  16fi8,  when  the  famine 
was  raging,  I  saw  in  the  royal  residence 
\m  ItpalMli  «M  of  thesa  wna  bwninf 


the  golden  image  that  Nelmebad- 
neizar  the  king  had  set  up. 

8  Wherefore  at  that  time  certain 
Chaldeans  came  near,  and  accused 
the  Jews. 


to  terrify  the  bakers,  and  to  prevent  their 
taking  advantage  of  the  scarcity  to  in- 
crease their  gains.'  See  Rosen  miillert 
Alte  u.  neue  Morgenland,  f »  loc 

7.  All  the  ptiopU,  the  ntttione,  the  Ian- 
gtiage9f/^ll  down,  Ac  All  excepting  th« 
Jews.  An  express  exception  is  made  in 
regard  to  them  in  the  following  verses^ 
and  it  does  not  appear  that  any  of  them 
were  present  on  this  occasion.  It  would 
Mem  that  only  the  officere  had  been  sum- 
moned to  be  present,  and  it  is  not  im- 
probable that  all  the  rest  of  the  Jewish 
nation  absented  themselves. 

8.  Where/ore  at  thcU  time  certain  Choi, 
deane  eame  near  and  accused  the  Jeict.  It 
does  not  appear  that  they  accused  the 
Jews  in  general,  but  particularly  Shadrach, 
Meshach,  and  Abed-nego,  ver.  12.  They 
were  present  on  the  occasion,  being  sum- 
moned with  the  other  officers  of  the 
realm,  (ver.  2,)  but  they  could  not  unite 
in  the  idolatrous  worship.  It  has  been 
frequently  said  that  the  whole  thing  was 
arranged,  either  by  the  king  of  his  own 
accord,  or  by  the  instigation  of  their  ene- 
mies, with  a  view  to  involve  the  Jews  in 
difficulty,  knowing  that  they  could  not 
conscientiously  comply  with  the  com- 
mand to  worship  the  image.  But  nothing 
of  this  kind  appears  in  the  narraiive 
itself.  It  does  not  appear  that  the  Jews 
were  unpopular,  or  that  there  was  any 
less  disposition  to  show  favour  to  them 
than  to  any  other  foreigners.  They  had 
been  raised  indeed  to  high  offices,  but 
there  is  no  evidence  that  any  office  was 
conferred  on  them  which  it  was  not  re- 
garded as  proper  to  confer  on  foreigners ; 
nor  is  there  any  evidence  that  in  the  dis- 
charge of  the  duties  of  the  office  they  had 
given  occasion  for  a  just  accusation.  The 
plain  account  is,  that  the  king  set  up  the 
image,  for  other  purposes,  and  with  no  ma- 
licious design  towards  them  ;  that  when 
summoned  to  be  present  with  the  other 
officers  of  the  realm  at  the  dedication  of 
the  image  they  obeyed  the  command; 
but  that  when  the  order  was  issued  that 
they  should  render  religioue  homaae  to 
tha  idol,  9wmj  prinoiplo  of  (heir  rohgios 
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9  Tbey  spake  and  snid  to  the 
king  Nebucuadnezzar,  0  king,  liye 
•  for  ever. 

10  Thou,  0  king,  hast  made  a  de- 
cree, that  every  man  that  shall  hear 
the  sound  of  the  comet,  flute,  harp, 
sackbut,  psalteiT,  and  dulcimer, 
and  all  kinds  of  music,  shall  fall 
down  and  worship  the  golden  im- 
age: 

11  And  whoso  falleth  not  down 
and  worshippeth,  that  he  should 
be  cast  into  the  midst  of  a  burning 
fiery  furnace. 

»c2.4.  0.21.  Bo.  13. 7.  ver.  4»  6. 

r«Tolted  at  it,  and  thej  refused.  For  the 
probable  ren«ons  why  Daniel  waa  not  in- 
eluded  in  Che  Dumber,  see  Note  on  ver.  12. 

9.  0  king,  lire  fttr  ever,  A  cuatomary 
form  of  address  to  a  monarob,  implying 
that  long  life  was  regarded  as  an  eminent 
blessing.    See  Notes  on  ch.  ii.  4. 

10.  11.  Thou  hatt  made  a  decree,  Ac. 
See  vs.  4,  5.  As  the  decree  included 
'every  man'  who  beard  the  sound  of  the 
music,  it  of  course  embraced  the  Jews, 
whatever  religious  scruples  tbey  might 
have.  Whether  their  scruples,  however, 
were  known  at  the  time,  is  not  certain ; 
or  whether  they  would  have  been  re- 
garded if  known,  is  no  more  certain. 

12.  There  are  certain  Jetoe  whom  thtu 
hast  met  over  the  province  of  Babjflon, 
Shadrach,  ifeahach,  and  Ahed-nego,  Ch. 
U.  40.  It  is  quite  remarkable  that  the 
name  of  Daniel  does  not  occur  in  the  re- 
cord of  this  transaction,  and  that  he  does 
not  appear  to  have  been  involved  in  the 
difficulty.  Why  he  was  not,  cannot  now 
be  certainly  known.  We  may  be  sure 
that  be  would  not  Join  in  the  worship  of 
the  idol,  and  yet  it  would  seem,  as  Nebu- 
ehadnezKar  had  summoned  all  the  high 
officers  of  the  realm  to  be  present,  (ver.  2,) 
that  he  must  have  been  summoned  also. 
The  conjecture  of  Prideauz  (Con.  I. 
222,)  is  not  improbable,  that  he  occupied  a 
place  of  so  mucb  influence  and  authority, 
and  enjoyed  in  so  high  degree  the  favour 
of  the  king,  that  they  did  not  think  it 
prudent  to  begin  with  him,  but  rather 
preferred  at  first  to  bring  the  accusation 
against  subordinate  officers.  If  they  were 
oondeipned  and  punished,  consistency 
lAight  k^quire  that  he  should  be  punished 
abo.    If  be  had  been  involved  at  first  in 


12  There  are  certain  Jews  whom 
thou  hast  set  ^ovcr  the  affairs  of 
the  province  of  Babylon,  Shadrach, 
Mesnach,  and  Abed-nego;  these 
men,  0  king,  <=liavenot  regarded 
«*  thee :  they  serve  not  thy  gods,  nor 
worship  the  golden  image  which 
thou  hast  set  up. 

13  \  Then  Nebuchadnezzar  in  hi» 
« rage  and  fury  commanded  to  bring 
Sh^rach,  Meshach,  and  Abed-nego* 
Then  they  brought  these  men  be- 
fore the  king. 


be.  2.49. 
»J  c.  6. 13. 


^»et  no  regard  upon, 
•Tor.  W. 


the  aecnsation,  bis  high  rank,  and  hia 
favour  with  the  king*  might  have  screened 
them  all  from  punishment.  It  in  possiblOf 
however,  that  Daniel  was  absent  on  the 
occasion  of  the  dedication  of  the  image. 
It  should  be  remembered  that  perhaps 
some  eighteen  years  had  elapsed  since  the 
transaction  referred  to  in  ch.  ii.  occurr^, 
(See  Notes  on  ch.  iii.  1,)  and  Daniel  may 
have  been  employed  in  some  remote  part 
of  the  empire  on  public  buf>iness.  Comp. 
Intro,  to  the  chapter  §  1,  VIII.  IT  Thef 
meiif  0  king,  have  not  regarded  thee, 
Marg.,  eet  no  regard  ttpon.  Literally, 
'  they  have  not  placed  towards  thee  the 
decree ;'  that  ip,  they  hare  not  made  any 
account  of  it;  they  have  paid  no  attention 
to  it.  f  They  •erve  not  thy  god;  Perhaps 
it  was  inferred  ft*om  the  fact  that  they 
would  not  pay  religious  homage  to  tkiw 
idol,  that  they  did  not  serve  the  gods  at 
all  that  were  acknowledged  by  the  king; 
or  possibly  this  may  have  been  known 
from  what  had  occurred  before.  It  may 
have  been  well  understood  in  Babylon, 
that  the  Hebrews  worshipped  Jehovah 
only.  Now,  however,  a  case  had  occurred 
which  was  a  tett  case,  whether  they  would 
on  any  account  render  homage  to  the 
idols  that  were  worshipped  in  Babylon. 
In  their  refusal  to  worship  the  idol,  it 
seemed  much  to  aggravate  the  offence, 
and  made  the  charge  much  more  serious, 
that  tbey  did  not  acknowledge  any  of  the 
gods  that  were  worshipped  in  Babylon. 
It  was  easy,  therefore,  to  persuade  the 
king  that  they  had  arrayed  themselves 
against  the  fundamental  laws  of  the 
realm. 

13.   Then  Nehuchadnwxar  in  bis  rog^ 
and  fury.      The  word  rendered  fury, 
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14  Nebuchadnezsftr  ffpake  and 
Bsid  UDto  them,  Is  U  •true,  0  Sh»- 
dracfa,  Meebach,  and  Abed-neeo,  do 
not  ye  serve  my  ^ods,  nor  ^ori^bip  tibe 
golden  ima^  which  I  have  set  up  ? 

15  Now  if  ye  be  ready  that  at 
what  time  ye  hear  the  sound  of  the 
cornet^  flute,  barp,  sackbut,  psaltery, 

■or,  cfpwrpoit,  m  Ex.  21. 13.'         b Ln.  4. 7,  8. 

meiins  irrcrfA.  Every  thing  that  wo  learn 
of  this  monarch  shows  that  he  was  a  man 
of  violent  passions,  and  that  he  was  easily  1 
excited,  though  he  was  susceptible  also 
to  deep  impressions  on  religious  subjects. ' 
There  was  much  here  to  rouse  his  rage.  { 
His  command  to  worship  the  image  was  i 
positive.  It  extended  to  all  who  were 
summoned  to  its  dedication.  Their  re- 
fusal was  an  act  of  positive  disobedience, 
and  it  seemed  necessary  that  the  laws 
should  be  vindicated.  As  a  man  and  a 
monarch,  therefore,  it  was  not  unnatural 
that  the  anger  of  the  monarch  should 
be  '  thus  enkindled.  ^  Commanded  to 
bring  Shadrach,  Ac,  It  is  remarkable 
that  he  did  not  order  them  at  once  to  be 
slain,  as  he  did  the  magicians  who  could 
not  interpret  his  dream,  ch.  ii.  12.  This 
shows  that  he  had  some  respect  still  for 
these  men,  and  that  he  was  willing  to 
hear  what  they  could  say  in  their  defence. 
It  is  proper,  also,  to  recognize  the  provi- 
dence of  Ood  in  inclining  him  to  this 
course,  that  their  noble  reply  to  his  ques- 
tion might  be  put  on  record,  and  that  the 
full  power  of  religious  principle  might  be 
developed. 

14.  Nebuchadnezzar  spake  and  eaid 
unto  ihentf  Is  it  true,  Murg.,  *  of  purpose  / 
that  is,  have  you  done  this  intentionally  ? 
Wintle  renders  this,  *  Is  it  insultingly  ?' 
Jacchiades  says  that  the  word  is  used  to 
denote  admiration  or  wonder,  as  if  the 
king  could  not  believo  that  it  was  possi- 
ble that  they  could  disregard  so  plain  a 
command,  when  disobedience  was  accom- 
panied with  such  a  threat  Be  Dicu  ren- 
ders it,  'Is  it  a  joke?'  That  is,  can  you 
possibly  be  serious  or  in  earnest  that  you 
disobey  so  positive  a  command?  Aben 
Ezra,  Theodotion,  and  Saadiax,  render  it 
OS  it  is  in  the  margin,  '  Have  yon  done 
this  of  set  purpose  and  design  ?'  as  if  the 
king  had  regarded  it  as  possible  that 
there  had  been  a  misunderstanding,  and 
M  if  he  was  not  nnwillbig  to  find  that 


and  dulcimer,  and  all  kinds  of  rnnmc, 
ye  fall  i»  down  and  worship  tiie  iOf 
a^re  which  I  have  made ;  « wdl:  bol 
if  ye  worship  not,  ye  shall  be  ra«l 
the  same  hour  into  the  midst  of  a 
burning  fiery  furnace ;  and  '  who  is 
that  God  tliat  shall  deliver  you  out 
of  my  hands  ? 

c Ex.  32.  82.  Lu.  13.  9.    dEx.6.2.   2KLlS,8ft. 

they  could  make  an  apology  for  their 
conduct  The  Cbaldee  word — irtj — oc- 
curs nowhere  else.  It  is  rendered  by 
Gesenius,  purpose,  design.  That  is,  '  li 
it  on  purpose  ?'  The  corresponding  H»- 
brew  word — rnrjj — means  to  lie  in  ttxstty 
to  waylay f  Ex.  xxi.  13 ;  I  Sam.  xxir.  11. 
Comp.  Num.  xxxv.  20,  22.  The  true 
meaning,  seems  to  be,  'Is  it  your  «i»- 
termined  purpose  not  to  worship  my  goda  ? 
Have  you  deliberately  made  up  your 
minds  to  this,  and  do  you  mean  to  abide 
by  this  resolution?'  That  thia  ia  tiie 
meaning,  is  apparent  fVom  the  fact  that 
he  immediately  proposes  to  try  theia  oa 
the  point,  giving  them  still  an  oppor- 
tunity to  comply  with  his  command  to 
worship  the  image  if  they  would,  or  to 
show  whether  they  were  finally  reeolved 
not  to  do  it  IT  Do  not  ye  serve  my  godst 
It  was  one  of  the  charges  against  then 
that  they  did  not  do  it,  ver.  12. 

15.  Now  if  ye  be  ready  that  ai  tekai 
time,  &C,  At  the  very  time;  on  therery 
instant  It  would  seem  probable  fhoa 
this  that  the  ceremonies  of  the  eonaeenu 
tion  of  the  image  were  prolonged  for  a 
considerable  period,  so  that  there  was  still 
an  opportunity  for  them  to  unite  in  the 
service  if  they  would.  The  supposition 
that  such  services  would  be  continued 
through  several  days,  is  altogether  proba- 
ble, and  accords  with  what  waa  usual  oa 
festival  occasions.  It  is  remarkable  that 
the  king  was  willing  to  give  Uiem  an- 
other trial  to  see  whether  they  were  die- 
posed  or  not  to  worship  the  golden  imagie. 
To  this  he  might  have  been  led  by  tha 
apprehension  that  they  had  not  undor- 
stood  the  order,  or  that  they  had  not  duly 
considered  the  subject ;  and  possibly  by 
respect  for  them  as  faithiVil  offioers,  and 
for  their  countryman  DanieL  There 
seems,  moreover,  to  have  been  in  the 
bosom  of  this  monarch,  with  all  his  pridt 
and  paatioa,  a  readiness  to  do  JattiM^ 
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U  Shsdraoh,  Meshacfa,  and  Abed-I  17  If  it  be  fo,  our  God  whom  fcwe 
neffo^snsweredandsaidtothekingJsenreiB  aUo  to  deliTerus  from  tbe 
0  BTebitohadnenar,  we  are  not  care-  bDming  fiery  furnace,  and  be  will 
ftil  'to  answer  thee  in  this  matter.       deliTer  tu  out  of  thy  hand,  O  king. 


•Matt  10. 19. 


and  to  ftimish  an  opportnnity  of  %  fair 
trial  before  he  proceeded  to  extremities. 
See  eh.  ii,  10,  26,  40,  47.  %  And  ^ho  is 
that  Ood  that  $\aU  deliver  you  out  of  my 
hande.  That  is,  he  ^ther  supposed  that 
the  God  whom  they  adored  would  not 
be  able  to  deliTer  them,  or  that  he  would 
not  be  dinoted  to  do  it  It  was  a  boast 
of  Bennacuerib,  when  he  warred  against 
the  Jews,  that  none  of  the  gods  of  tbe 
nations  which  he  had  eonqoered  bad 
been  able  to  rescue  the  lands  over  which 
they  presided,  and  he  argued  from  these 
premises  that  the  God  whom  the  Hebrews 
worshipped  would  not  be  able  to  defend 
their  country:— *< Hath  any  of  the  gods 
ef  the  nations  deliyered  his  land  out  of 
the  band  of  the  king  of  Afsyria  ?  Where 
■re  the  gods  of  Hamath,  and  of  Arphad? 
where  are  the  gods  of  Bepbaryaim  ?  and 
have  they  deliTcred  Samaria  out  of  ray 
band  7  Who  are  they  among  all  the  gods 
of  these  lands  that  baye  deliyered  their 
land  out  of  my  hand,  that  JiHoyAH 
should  deliyer  Jerusalem  out  of  my 
hand?"  Isa.  xzzvL  19—21.  Nebuebad- 
nexzar  seems  to  baye  reasoned  in  a  sinrt- 
lar  manner,  and  with  a  degree  of  yain 
boasting  that  strongly  resembled  this, 
calling  th^ir  attention  to  the  certain  de- 
•truction  which  awaited  them  if  they  did 
not  comply  with  his  demand. 

16.  Shadraeh,  Methaehy  and  Abed- 
negOf  answered  and  eaid  to  the  king. 
They  appear  to  baye  answered  promptly, 
and  witbout  hesitation,  showing  that  they 
had  oareftilly  considered  the  subject,  and 
that  with  them  it  was  a  matter  of  settled 
and  intelligent  principle.  But  they  did 
it  in  a  respectful  manner,  though  they 
were  firm.  They  neither  reyiled  the  mon- 
arch nor  his  gods.  They  used  no  re- 
proachful words  respecting  the  image 
which  be  bad  set  up,  or  any  of  the  idols 
which  he  worshipped.  Nor  did  they  com- 
plain of  his  injustice  or  seyerity.  They 
ealmly  looked  at  their  own  duty,  and  re- 
solved to  do  it,  leaving  the  consequences 
with  the  God  whom  they  worshij^ied. 
^  We  MTt  not  eare/ml  to  anewer  tJkee  in 
mit  flMMsr.    The  word  rendtred  w^ 
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— rflrt? — means,  according  to  Geaenius,  to 

**  ?^^  ST  ^^^-<^^>'  then,  to  AoM 
need.  The  Vulgate  renders  it,  non  opor. 
Ut  no#— it  does  not  behoove  us ;  it  is  not 
needful  for  us.  So  the  Greek,  oi  xptiav 
ixpiitv — we  have  no  need.  So  Luther,  Ee 
iet  jMcht  noth — there  is  not  necessity.  The 
meaning,  therefore,  is,  that  it  was  not 
neeeeeary  that  they  should  reply  to  the 
king  on  that  point;  they  would  not  give 
themselves  trouble  or  solicitude  to  do  it 
They  had  made  up  their  minds,  and  what- 
ever was  the  result,  they  could  not  wor- 
ship the  image  which  he  had  set  up,  or 
the  gods  whom  he  adored.  They  felt  that 
there  was  no  necessity  for  stating  the  rea- 
sons why  they  could  not  do  this.  Per- 
haps  they  thought  that  argument  in  their 
case  was  improper.  It  became  them  to 
do  their  duty,  and  to  leave  the  event  with 
God.  They  had  no  need  to  go  into  an 
extended  vindication  of  their  conduct,  for 
it  might  be  presumed  that  their  princi- 
ples of  conduct  wore  well  known.  The 
•taU  of  mind,  therefore,  which  is  indi- 
cated by  this  passage,  is  that  their  minds 
were  made  up ;  that  their  principles  were 
settled  and  well  understood ;  that  they  had 
come  to  the  deliberate  determination,  as  a 
matter  of  conscience,  not  to  yield  obedience 
to  the  command ;  that  the  result  could  not 
be  modified  by  any  statement  which  they 
could  make,  or  by  any  argument  in  the 
case ;  and  that,  therefore,  Uiey  were  not 
anxious  about  the  result,  but  calmly  com- 
mitted the  whole  cause  to  God. 

17.  1/  it  be  so.  Chald.  ip^K  \ru—eo  it 
ie.  That  is, '  this  is  true,  that  the  God 
whom  we  serve  can  save  us.'  The  idea 
is  not,  as  would  seem  in  our  translation, 
*  if  we  are  to  be  cast  into  the  fUmace,'  bat 
the  mind  is  turned  on  the  fact  that  the 
God  whom  they  served  could  save  them. 
Coverdale  renders  this  whole  passa^^ 
"0  Nebucbadnexiar,  we  ought  not  to 
consent  unto  thee  in  this  matter,  foi  why  ? 
our  God  whom  we  serve  is  able  to  keep 
us,"  Ac  %  Our  Ood  whom  ve  eerve,  Gr. 
'  our  God  in  the  heavens,  whom  we  servo.' 
Thia  waa  a  distinat  avowal  that  th^  wen 
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18  But  If  *not,  be  itkno^n  unto 
thee,  0  king,  that  we  will  not  serve 
Hhy  gods,  nor  worship  the  golden 
image  which  thou  ha^t  set  up. 

19  f  Then  was  Nebuchadnezzar 
**  full  of  <*  fury,  and  the  form  of  his 

i  Job  13. 15.  Ac  4. 19.  ^Ez.  20.  3-^.  Le.  19.  4. 


the  serrantfl  of  the  true  Ood,  and  they 
were  not  aihamed  to  avow  it>  whatever 
might  be  the  eontequenoea.  %  h  abU  to 
delivtr  ms  from  the  burning  fitry  fMrnaee, 
This  was  evidently  nud  m  reply  to  the 
qneetion  asked  by  the  king  (rer.  15), 
•*  Who  is  that  God  that  shall  deliver  yon 
oat  of  my  bands  V*  They  were  sure  that 
the  Ood  whom  they  worshipped  was  able, 
if  be  should  choose  to  do  it,  to  save  them 
from  death.  In  what  way  they  supposed 
he  could  save  them,  is  not  expressed. 
Probably  it  did  not  occur  to  them  that  he 
would  save  them  in  the  manner  in  which 
he  actually  did,  but  they  felt  that  it  was 
entirely  within  his  power  to  keep  them 
from  so  horrid  a  death  if  he  pleased.  The 
state  of  mind  indicated  in  this  verse,  is 
that  of  ea  ft  re  eonjldenct  in  Ood.  Th  ei  r  an  • 
swer  showed  (a)  that  they  had  no  doubt  of 
bis  ability  to  save  them  if  he  pleased ; 
(h)  thai  they  believed  he  would  do 
what  was  best  in  the  case ;  and  (e)  that 
they  were  entirely  willing  to  commit  the 
whole  case  into  his  bands,  to  dispose  of 
it  as  he  chose.     Comp.  Isa.  xliii.  2. 

18.  But  if  nou  That  is,  'if  he  should 
not  deliver  us;  if  it  should  luX  occur 
that  he  would  protect  us,  and  save 
us  from  that  heated  oven.  Whatever 
may  be  the  result  in  regard  to  us,  our  de- 
termination is  settled.'  f  Bt  it  known 
wito  thte,  0  kinOf  that  toe  will  not  eerve 
thy  gode,  Ae.  This  answer  is  firm  and 
noble.  It  showed  that  their  minds  were 
made  up,  and  that  it  was  with  them  a 
matter  of  principle  not  to  worship  fiUse 
gods.  9be  state  of  mind  which  is  de- 
noted by  this  verse,  ia  that  of  a  determi- 
nation to  do  tbeir  duty,  whatever  might  be 
the  conaequenoes.  The  attention  was 
fixed  on  what  was  right,  not  on  what  would 
be  the  result.  The  sole  question  which 
was  asked  was,  what  omghi  to  be  done  in 
Ibe  ease ;  and  they  had  no  ooneem  abont 
wiwt  would  follow.  True  religion  is  a 
determined  porpoae  to  do  right,  and  act 
W  do  wnag,  what«Ttr  mny  ba  the  mbm-, 


visage  was  changed  against  &ac 
drach,  Meshach,  and  Abed-neiro: 
therefore  he  spake,  and  commanded 
e  that  they  should  beat  the  furnace 
one  seven  times  more  than  it  was 
wont  to  be  heated. 

eJiOed.        dTg.61.  13.    Lu.12.4^5. 
•  Pr.16.14.    21.24.    27.3,4. 


quences  in  either  case.  It  matken  not 
what  follows — wealth  or  poverty ;  honour 
or  dishonour ;  good  report  or  evil  report ; 
life  or  death ;  the  mind  is  firmly  fixed  on 
doing  righ^  and  not  on  doing  wrong.  This 
is  the  reifigion  of  principle  ;  and  when  we 
consider  the  circumstances  of  thone  who 
made  this  reply;  when  we  remember  their 
comparative  youth,  and  the  few  opportu- 
nities which  they  had  for  instruction  in  the 
nature  of  religion,  and  that  they  were 
captives  in  a  distant  land,  and  that  they 
stood  before  the  most  absolute  monarch  of 
the  earth,  with  no  powerful  friends  to  sup. 
port  them,  and  with  the  moat  horrid  kind  of 
death  threatening  tliem,  we  may  well  ad- 
mire  the  grace  of  that  God  who  could  so 
amply  furnish  them  for  such  a  trial,  and 
love  that  religion  which  enabled  them  to 
take  a  stand  so  noble  and  so  bold. 

19.  Then  W€U  Nebuchadnezzar  full  of 
fury.  ^BTg.f  JUUd,  He  was  exceedingly 
enraged.  Ue  evidently  was  not  prepared 
fo^  a  stand  so  firm  and  determined  on 
their  part,  and  he  did  not  appreciate  their 
motives,  nor  was  he  disposed  to  yield 
to  them  the  privilege  and  right  of  follow- 
ing  their  honest  convictions.  He  waa 
deeply  excited  with  anger  when  the  com- 
plaint was  made  that  they  would  not 
worship  his  gods  (ver.  13),  but  be  had 
hoped  that  possibly  they  bad  not  an- 
deratood  his  command,  and  that  what 
they  had  done  had  not  been  by  deliber- 
ate purpose  (Notes  on  ver.  14) ;  and  he 
had  therefore  given  them  an  opportunity 
to  reconsider  the  subject,  and,  by  com- 
plying with  his  will,  to  save  themselves 
from  the  threatened  punishment.  H« 
now  saw,  however,  that  what  they  ha4 
done  was  done  deliberately.  He  saw  that 
they  firmly  and  intelligently  refused  to 
obey,  and  supposing  now  that  they  not 
only  rebelled  against  his  eommandz,  but 
that  they  disregarded  and  despised  even 
his  /br6earanoe  (ver.  15),  it  is  not  won- 
deHul  that  he  was  filled  with  wrath. 
What  was  with  them  flxad  principle,  h* 
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20  And  be  eommanded  the  >]noBt 
mighty  men  that  toere  in  his  army 
to  bind  Shadraoh,  Meshach,  and 
Abed-ne^,  and  to  cast  them  into 
the  burning  fiery  furnace. 

a  mighty  of  tbrengOu 

Erobably  regarded  ai  mere  ohatinaeyy  and 
e  determined  to  panlsh  them  accord- 
ingly, f  And  ih€  form  of  hit  vxtage  wat 
thangnL  As  the  face  usually  is  when 
men  become  excited  with  anger.  We 
may  suppose  that  up  to  this  point  be 
had  erinoed  self-oontrol ;  ponibly  he  may 
have  shown  something  like  tenderness  or 
compassion.  He  was  indisposed  to  punish 
them,  and  h«  hoped  that  they  would  saye 
\i\m  from  the  necessity  of  It  by  comply- 
ing with  his  commands.  Now  he  saw 
thiit  all  hope  of  this  was  rain,  and  he 

gtre  unrestrained  vent  to  his  angry  feel- 
gs.  f  ffe  9pake  and  commanded  that 
thejf  thontd  heat  the  furnace  one  eeven 
timet  more  than  it  teas  wont  to  be  heated, 
Chald.,  '  Thsn  it  was  §een  to  be  heated,-' 
that  is,  than  it  was  ever  seen.  The  word 
$even  here  is  a  perfect  number,  and  the 
meaning  is,  that  they  should  make  it  as 
hot  as  possible.  He  did  not  reflect  pro- 
bably that  by  this  command  he  was  con- 
tributing to  shorten  and  abridge  their 
sufferings.  Wicked  men,  who  are  vio- 
lently opposed  to  religion,  often  overdo 
the  matter,  and  by  their  haste  and  im- 
petuosity defeat  the  very  end  which  they 
have  in  view,  and  even  promote  the  very 
cause  which  they  wish  to  destroy. 

20.  And  h€  commanded  the  moet  mighty 
men  that  were  in  hie  army.  Morg.,  mighty 
ofatrength,  Chald.  '  And  to  mighty  men, 
mighty  men  of  strength  who  were  in 
his  urmy,  he  said.'  lie  employed  the 
strongest  men  that  could  be  found  for 
this  purpose,  f  To  bind  Shadraeh,  Ac 
Gill  supposes  that  they  were  probably 
bound  together,  as  the  king  aAerwards 
was  astonished  to  see  them  walking 
•eparately  in  the  furnace.  But  there  is 
no  certain  evidence  of  this,  and  in  itself 
it  is  not  very  probable.  It  is  well  re- 
marked by  QiU,  however,  that  there  was 
no  need  of  binding  them  at  all.  They 
would  have  made  no  resistance,  and  there 
was  no  danger  that  they  would  make  any 
effort  to  escape. 

21.  Then  theee  men  were  botmd  in  their 
«eciit.     They  were  seised  just  tm  they 


21  Then  thMe  men  were  bovnd 
m  their  ^  coats,  their  hoseo,  and 
their  «hats,  and  their  other  gar- 
ments, and  were  cast  into  the  midst 
of  the  burning  fiery  furnace. 


bor,  SMUiOst. 


c  or,  turbanf. 


were.  No  time  was  given  them  for  pre- 
paration; no  ebange  was  made  in  their 
dress.  In  oMo^de-fee  of  later  times,  ft 
has  been  usual  to  array  those  who  were 
to  suffer  in  a  peculiar  dress,  indicative  of 
the  fact  that  they  were  heretics,  and  that 
they  deserved  Uie  flame.  Here,  how- 
erer,  the  anger  of  the  king  was  so  great, 
that  no  delay  was  allowed  for  any  such 
purpose,  and  they  proceeded  to  execute 
the  sentence  upon  them  just  as  they  were. 
The  fact  that  they  were  thus  thrown  into 
the  furnace,  however,  only  made  the 
miracle  the  more  conspicuous,  since  not 
even  their  garments  were  affected  by  the 
flre.  The  word  rendered  ooote,  is  in  the 
margin  rendered  mantlee.  The  Chaldee 
word — f>V?lQ — means,  aoeordiog  to  Gese^ 
nius,  the  long  and  wide  pantaloons  which 
are  worn  by  the  Orientals,  from  Ss'p  — 
earbel,  to  cover.  The  Greek  word  used 
in  the  translation  is  derived  from  this — 
oapi^epa^  and  the  word  9ap0apliti  is  still 
used  in  modern  Greek.  The  Chaldee 
word  is  used  only  in  this  chapter.  Thi^ 
Vulgate  renders  this  ckm  braeeie  euie-^ 
hence  the  word  breechee,  and  broguee.  The 
garment  referred  to,  therefore,  seems 
rather  to  be  that  which  covered  the  lower 
part  of  their  person  than  either  a  coat  or 
mantle,  f  Their  hoem.  This  word  was 
evidently  designed  by  our  trani<Iator»  to  de- 
note drawers,  or  trowiers — ^not  stookings, 
for  that  was  the  common  meaning  of  Uie 
word  when  the  translation  was  made.  It 
is  not  probable  tiiat  the  word  Is  designed 
to  denote  etoekinge,  as  they  are  not 
commonly  worn  in  the  East  Harmer 
supposes  that  the  word  here  used  means 
properly  a  hammer,  and  that  the  refei^ 
tnoe  is  to  a  hammer  that  was  carried  as 
a  symbol  of  offioe,  and  he  refers  in  illu»' 
tration  of  this  to  the  plates  of  Sir  John 
Chardin  of  carvings  found  in  the  ruins 
of  Persepolis,  among  which  a  man  is  re- 
presented with  a  hammer  or  mallet  in 
each  hand.  He  supposes  that  this  was 
some  symbol  of  oflioe.  The  more  com* 
mon  and  just  representatioB,  howeVer^  is 
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22  TfaerefoM  beisaiue  the  kine's 
•  oommandmeiitwas  urgent,  and  me 
furnace  exceeding  hot,  the  aflame 
of  the  fire  slew  those   «men  that 

•  tooni.  *>or,  iporfc. 


e&24. 


to  regard  this  as  referring  to  an  article 
of  dress.  The  Chaldee  word— rxsy — 
paituk,  ifl  from  vh^^^-paUuh,  to  hroak» 
to  hammer  (waraaw) ;  to  spread  oat>  to 
expand ;  and  the  noon  means  (1)  a  ham- 
mer, Isa.  xli.  7;  Jer.  zxiii.  29,  1.  53, 
and  (2)  a  garment,  prohably  with  the  idea 
of  its  being  tpread  out,  and  perhaps  re- 
ferring to  a  tunie  or  nnder-garment 
Comp.  Gesenins  on  the  word.  The  Greek 
is,  nofatSf  and  so  the  Latin  Vulgate, 
tiarit:  the  tiara,  or  cbvering  for  the 
head,  turban.  The  probable  reference, 
however,  is  to  the  under  garment  worn 
by  the  Orientals ;  the  tonic,  not  a  little 
resembling  a  shirt  with  us.  f  And  their 
kat§,  Marg.,  or  turbaM.  The  Chaldee 
word — K^3">Q — is  rendered  by  Gesenins 
mcmtU,  pallium.  So  the  version  called  the 
'  breeches'  Bible,  renders  it  cloket.  Cover- 
dale  renders  it  thoet,  and  so  the  Vulgate 
calceamentit,  aandaU ;  and  the  Greek 
«p(ffyi;/i(a£i' — greaves,  or  a  garment  en- 
closing the  lower  limbs;  pantaloons. 
There  is  certainly  no  reason  for  render- 
ing the  word  hat* — as  hats  were  then  un- 
known ;  nor  is  there  any  evidence  that 
it  refers  to  a  turban.  Buxtorf,  (Chald. 
Lex.)  regards  it  as  meaning  a  garment, 
porticuliu-ly  an  outer  garmcnty  a  cloak. 


and  this  is  probably  the  correct  idea. 
We  should  then  have  in  these  three  woidi 


took   up   Sfaadrach,  Meshadi,  and 
Abed-nego. 

23  And    these   three  men,  Sba- 
drach,   Meshach,    and    Abed-nego, 


the  principal  articles  of  dress  in  which 
the  Orientals  appear,  as  is  shown  by  the 
out,  from  the  ruins  of  PersepoUa-— the 
large  and  loose  trowsers;  the  tunie,  or 
inner  garment ;  and  the  outer  garmao^ 
or  cloak,  that  was  commonly  thrown  arm 
alL  T  And  their  other  garmentM,  What- 
ever  they  had  on,  whether  tarban,  belW 
sandals,  Ac 

22.  There/ore  hecau$e  the  htng't  com- 
matxdment  waa  urgent.  Marg.,  as  in  Chald^ 
word.  The  meaning  is,  that  the  king 
would  admit  of  no  delay ;  ho  urged  on 
the  execution  of  his  will,  even  at  the 
imminent  peril  of  those  who  were  en- 
trusted with  the  execution  of  his  com- 
mand. T  And  the  furnace  exceeding  hot. 
Probably  so  as  to  send  out  the  flame  so 
far  as  to  render  the  approach  to  it  dan- 
gerous. The  urgency  of  the  king  would 
not  admit  of  any  arrangements,  eren  if 
there  could  have  been  any,  by  which  the 
approach  to  it  would  be  safe.  ^Thejlama 
of  the  fire  tlew  thoee  utm,  Marg.,  as  in 
Chaldee,  epark.  The  meaning  is,  what 
the  fire  threw  out — the  blaxe,  the  heaL 
Nothing  can  be  more  probable  than  this. 
It  was  necessary  to  approach  to  the  very 
month  of  the  furnace  in  order  to  cast 
them  in,  and  it  is  very  conceivable  that 
a  heated  furnace  would  belch  forth  such 
flames,  or  throw  out  such  an  amount  of 
heat,  that  this  could  not  be  done  but  at 
the  peril  of  life.  The  Chaldee  word  ren- 
dered eleto  here,  means  hilled.  It  does 
not  moan  merely  that  they  were  over- 
come with  the  heat,  but  that  they  aetoallv 
died.  To  expose  these  men  thus  to  death 
was  an  act  of  great  cruelty,  bnt  we  are 
to  remember  how  absolute  is  the  charac- 
ter of  an  Oriental  despot^  and  how  much 
enraged  this  king  was,  and  how  regard- 
less §uch  a  man  would  be  of  any  eflTeete 
on  others  in  the  execution  of  his  own 
will. 

23.  And  theee  three  men^ell  (ioira 
boundf  Ac.  That  is,  the  flame  did  not 
loosen  the  cords  by  which  they  had  been 
foatened.  The  fact  that  thev  were  seen 
to  fall  into  the  furnace  hound,  made  the 
mirade  the  more  remarkaUo  that  they 
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lltt  down  bomd  into  the  nudst  ef  pocnmsellors,  Did  boI  wb  east  three 
the  bumiDg  fier^  furnace.  men  bound  into  the  midet  of  the 

24  %  Then    ^iebuchadnexxar   the  fire?    Thej  answered  and  said  unto 


king  was  astonied,  and  rose  up  in 
haste,  and  spake,  and  said  unto  his 


should  be  seen  waUdng  loose  m  the  midst 
of  the  fire. 

In  the  Septaagint,  SyrUe,  Arabic,  and 
Latin  Ynlgate,  there  follow  in  this  place 
sixty-eight  verses,  eonUining  **  The  Song 
of  the  Three  Holy  Children."  This  is  not 
in  the  Chaldee,  and  its  origin  is  unknown. 
It  is  with  entire  propriety  placed  in  the 
Apocrypha,  as  being  no  part  of  the  in- 
spired canon.  With  some  things  that 
are  improbable  and  absurd,  the  'song' 
contains  many  things  that  are  beautiful, 
and  that  would  be  highly  appropriate  if 
a  song  had  been  uttered  at  all  in  the  fur- 
nace. 

24.  Then  Nebuchadnezzar  the  king  toas 
attonted.  The  word  aetonied,  which 
occurs  several  times  in  our  translation, 
(Ezra  ix.  3 ;  Job  xvii.  8,  xviii.  20 ;  Ezek. 
ir.  17;  Dan.  iiL  24,  iv.  19,  t.  9,)  is  but 
another  form  for  attonithed,  and  ex- 
presses wonder  or  amazement  The  rea- 
sons of  the  wonder  here  were  ■  that  the 
men  who  were  bound  when  cast  into  the 
lUrnaoe  were  seen  alire,  and  walking  un- 
bound J  that  to  them  a  fourth  person  was 
added,  walking  with  them ;  and  that  the 
fourth  had  the  appearance  of  a  divine 
personage.  It  would  seem  from  this,  that 
the  furnace  was  so  made  that  one  could 
conveniently  see  into  it,  and  also  that  the 
king  remained  near  to  it  to  witness  the 
result  of  the  execution  of  his  own  order. 
^  And  rose  up  in  hatte.  He  would  na- 
turally express  his  surprise  to  his  coun- 
sellors, and  ask  an  explanation  of  the 
remarkable  occurrence  which  he  wit- 
nessed. 5^  And  tpake,  and  taid  unto 
hie  counsellort.  Marg.,  governors.  The 
word  used — p'P'jn — occurs  only  here 
and  in  ver.  27,  ch.  iv.  36,  vi.  7.  It  is 
rendered  couneellorB  in  each  ease.  The 
Vulgate  renders  \i  optinuUibue ;  the  fxx. 
^ytcriaiv — his  nobles,  or  distinguished 
men.  The  word  would  seem  to  mean 
those  who  were  authorized  to  epeah  (from 
-O^ ) ;  that  is,  those  authorized  to  give 
eounael ;  ministers  of  state,  viziers,  cabi- 
net-eounsellors.  %  Did  not  we  cast  thne 
«M»  h^mdp  As.    The  Mepbasit  here  is 


the  kinji; 
25 


True,  0  king. 

answered  and  said,  Lo,  I 


A  or,  ffoeemon. 


on  the  words  three,  and  bound.  It  was 
now  a  matter  of  astonishment  that  there 
were  four,  and  that  they  were  all  looae. 
It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  Nebuchad- 
nezzar had  any  doubt  on  this  subject,  or 
that  his  recollection  had  so  soon  failed 
him,  but  this  manner  of  introducing  the 
subject  is  adopted  in  order  to  fix  the 
attention  strongly  on  the  fact  to  which 
he  was  about  to  call  their  attention,  and 
which  was  to  him  so  much  a  matter  of 
surprise. 

25.  ffe  answered  and  said,  Lo,  I  see 
four  men  loose.  From  the  fact  that  he 
saw  these  men  now  loose,  and  that  this 
filled  him  with  so  much  surprise,  it  may 
be  presumed  that  they  had  been  bound 
with  something  that  was  not  combustible 
— with  some  sort  of  fetters  or  chains.  In 
that  case,  it  would  be  a  matter  of  surprise 
that  they  should  be  loose,  even  though 
they  could  survive  the  action  of  the  fire. 
The  fourth  personage  now  so  mysteri- 
ously added  to  their  number,  it  is  evident 
assumed  the  appearance  of  a  man,  and 
not  the  appearance  of  a  celestial  being, 
though  it  was  the  aspect  of  a  man  so  no- 
ble and  majestic  that  he  deserved  to  be 
called  a  son  of  God.  T  Walking  in  the 
midst  ofthejire.  The  furnace,  therefore, 
was  large,  so  that  those  who  were  in  it 
could  walk  about  The  vision  must  have 
been  sublime ;  and  it  is  a  beautiful  image 
of  the  children  of  God  often  walking  un- 
hurt amidst  dangers,  safe  beneath  the 
divine  protection.  ^  And  they  have  no 
hurt.  Marg.,  There  is  no  hurt  in  them. 
They  walk  unharmed  amidst  the  flameb. 
Of  course  the  kin^  judged  in  this  only 
from  appearances,  out  the  result  (vcr.  27) 
showed  that  it  was  really  so.  f  And  the 
form  of  the  fourth.  Chaldee,  nn—Aw 
appearance  (from  n^r^y  to  see);  that  is, 
he  seemed  to  be  a  son  of  God ;  he  looked 
like  a  son  of  God.  The  word  does  not 
refer  to  anything  special  or  peculiar  in 
his /arm  or  figure,  but  it  may  be  supposed 
to  denote  something  that  was  noble  or 
majestio  in  his  mien;  something  in  hit 
eoaBtenanet  and  demeanour  tbat  dedared 
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see  four  men  loose*  walking  &  in  tbe  no  hart ;  and  the  form  of  Uie  iborfli 
midut  uf  Uie  fire,  >>  and   they  have 


•IS.4S.2.      hVkn  is  no  hurt  in  them. 

bhn  to  be  of  bearenly  origin.  %  Like  tkt 
Sono/Ood,  TberearetwoiBqnirieiwbicb 
mrise  id  regard  to  this  ezpreesion:  one 
10,  what  was  the  idea  denoted  by  the 

Ebrase  as  used  by  the  king»  or  who  did 
e  take  this  personage  to  be  ?  the  other, 
who  ho  aetaalljr  was?  In  regard  to 
the  former  inquiry,  it  may  be  observed, 
that  there  is  no  evidence  that  the  king 
referred  to  him  to  whom  this  title  is  so 
frequently  applied  in  the  New  Testament, 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  This  is  clear  (1) 
because  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that 
the  king  had  any  knowledge  whatever 
that  there  would  be  on  earth  one  to 
whom  this  title  might  be  appropriately 
given ;  (2)  there  is  no  evidence  that  the 
tide  was  then  commonly  given  to  the 
Messiah  by  the  Jews,  or,  if  it  was,  that 
the  king  of  Babylon  was  so  versed  in 
Jewish  Uieology  as  to  be  acquainted  with 
it;  and  (3)  the  language  which  he  uses 
does  not  necessarily  imply  that,  even  if 
he  were  acquainted  with  the  fact  that 
there  was  a  prevailing  expectation  that 
such  a  being  would  appear  on  the 
earth  he  designed  so  to  use  it  The 
insertion  of  the  article  *the/  which 
is  not  in  the  Chaldee,  gives  a  differ- 
ent impression  from  what  the  original 
would  if  literally  interpreted.  There  is 
nothing  in  the  Chaldoe  to  limit  it  to  any 
*  son  of  God/  or  to  designate  any  one  to 
whom  that  term  could  be  applied  as  pe> 
culiarly  intended.  It  would  seem  pro- 
bable that  our  translators  meant  to  convey 
the  idea  that '  the  Son  of  God'  peculiarly 
was  intended,  and  doubtless  they  regarded 
this  as  one  of  his  appearances  to  men 
before  bis  incarnation ;  but  it  is  dear  that 
no  such  conception  entered  into  the  mind 
of  the  king  of  Babylon.  The  Chaldee  is 
simply,  |vlS|C--gV  np-^,  'like  to  a  son  of 
God,'  or  to  a  son  of  the  god*—^  the 
word  ]^rh^^Elohin  (Chald.),  or  Elohim 
(Heb.),  though  often,  and  indeed  usually 
applied  to  the  true  God,  is  in  the  plural 
number,  and  in  the  mouth  of  a  heathen 
would  properly  be  used  to  denote  the 
gods  that  he  worshipped.  The  article  is 
not  prefixed  to  the  word  *  son,'  and  the 
language  would  apply  to  any  one  who 
might  properly  be  eaUad  a  ma  of  God. 


is  like  the  ^  Sou  of  God. 

e  Prov.  80. 4.       Lu.  1.  85.       Bo.  1. 4. 


The  Vulgate  has  literally  rendered  U 
Miko  to  a  son  of  God' — mmiUs  fiiio 
Dti;  the  Greek  in  the  same  way — 
i^ia  «Iij»  9c9»;  the  Syiiao  is  like  the  Chal. 
dee ;  Castellio  renders  it,  quartu9  fm  aiaai 
hahet  Deo  nafi  eimilem — *the  fourth  haa 
a  form  resembling  one  bom  of  God ;'  Cov- 
erdale,  'the  fourth  is  like  an  angel  to 
look  upon;'  Luther,  more  definitely,  uad 
der  vierte  ist  gleich,  als  ware  er  etn  Sobn 
der  Gotter — '  and  the  fourth  as  if  he  might 
be  a  son  of  the  gods.'  It  is  clear  that 
the  authors  of  none  of  the  other  ver- 
sions bad  the  idea  which  our  translators 
supposed  to  be  conveyed  by  the  text,  and 
which  implies  that  the  Babylonian  mon- 
arch evppoted  that  the  person  whom  he 
saw  was  the  one  who  afterwards  beoame 
incarnate  for  our  redemption.  In  accord- 
ance with  the  common  well  known  usage 
of  Uie  word  eon  in  the  Hebrew  and  Chal- 
dee languages,  it  would  denote  any  one 
who  had  a  retemhlance  to  another,  and 
would  be  applied  to  any  being  who  was  of 
a  miOestio  or  dignified  appearance,  and 
who  seemed  worthy  to  bo  ranked  among 
the  gods.  It  was  usual  among  the  hea- 
then to  suppose  that  the  gods  ofUn  ap- 
peared in  a  human  form,  and  probahly 
Nebnchadneszar  regarded  this  as  sobm 
such  celestial  appearance.  If  it  be  sup- 
posed that  he  regarded  it  as  some  mani 
festation  connected  with  the  Hebrew  form 
of  religion,  the  most  that  would  probably 
occur  to  him  would  be,  that  it  was  some 
angelic  being  appearing  now  for  the  pro- 
tection of  these  worshippers  of  Jehovah. 
But  a  second  inquiry,  and  one  that  is  not 
so  easily  answered,  in  regard  to  this  mys- 
terious personage,  arises.  Who  in  fiict 
teas  this  being  ^at  appeared  in  the  fur- 
nace for  the  protection  of  theat  three 
persecuted  men?  Was  it  an  angel,  or 
was  it  the  second  person  of  the  Trinity, 
the  Son  of  God  ?  That  this  was  the  8on 
of  God — the  second  person  of  the  Trinity, 
who  afterwards  became  incarnate,  has 
been  quit«  a  common  opinion  of  exposi- 
tors. So  It  was  held  by  Tertullino,  by 
Augustine,  and  by  Hilary,  among  the 
Fathers;  and  so  it  has  been  held  by  GUI, 
Clariui,  and  others  among  the  mod* 
Of  thoM  whe  have  ■iiiataiaid 
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thtt  Nebaohadneziar  had  be«n  made  ae- 
qtuioted  with  the  belief  of  the  Hebrews 
in  re^utl  to  the  Messiah ;  others,  that  he 
spoke  ander  the  inflaence  of  the  Holy 
Bpirit,  without  being  foUy  aware  of  what 
hit  words  imported,  as  Caiiphas,  Saol, 
PUate,  and  others  ha^e  done.     Poole, 
S^n.    The  Jewish  writers,  Jarehi,  Saa- 
diah,  and  Jaoohides,  suppose  that  it  was 
aa  angel,  called  a  son  of  Qod  in  accord- 
ance with  the  usual  custom  in  the  Scrip- 
tures.    That  this  latter  is  the  correct 
opinion,  will  appear  evident,  though  there 
cannot  be  exact  certainty,  from  the  fol- 
lowing conaiderations :  (I)  The  language 
used  implies  necessarily  nothing  more. 
Though  it  might  indeed  be  applicable  to 
the  Messiah — the  second  person  of  the 
Trinity,  if  it  could  be  determined  from 
other  sources  that  it  was  he,  yet  there  is 
nothing  in  the  language  which  necessa- 
rily suggests  this.    (2)  In  the  explanation 
of  the  matter  by  Nebuchadnexsar  him- 
self (rer.  2S),  he  understood  it  to  be  an 
angel-.«  Blessed  be  the  God  of  Shadrach, 
ike,  who  hath  $ent  hi*  angel,"  ibo.     This 
shows  that  he  had  had  no  other  view  of 
the  subject,  and  that  he  had  no  higher 
knowledge  in  the  case  than  to  suppose 
that  he  wsm  an  angel  of  God.    The  know- 
ledge of  the  existence  of  angels  was  so 
common  among  the  ancients,  that  there 
is  no  improbability  in  supposing  that  Ne- 
buchadnesxar  was  sufficiently  instructed 
on  this  point  to  know  that  they  were  sent 
for  the  protection  of  the  good.     (3)  The 
belief  that  it  was  an  angel  accords  with 
what  we   find  elsewhere    in    this  book 
(eomp.  eh.  vi.  22,  viL  10,  ix.  21),  and  in 
other  places  in  the  sacred  scriptures,  re- 
specting their  being  employed  to  protect 
suid  de^nd  the  children  of  God.   Comp. 
Ps.  xxxiT.  7,  xoi.  11,  12;  Matt  xvlii.  10  ; 
Luke  xvi.  22  ;  Heb.  i.  14.    (4)  It  may  be 
added,  that  it  should  not  be  supposed 
that  it  was  the  Son  of  God  in  the  peeuliar 
sense  of  that  term  without  positiye  eri- 
denee,  and  such  eridenee  does  not  exist. 
,  Indeed,  there  is  scarcely  a  probability 
that  it  was  so.    If  the  Redeemer  ap- 
peared on  this  occasion,  it  cannot  be  ex- 
plained why,  in  a  ease  equally  important 
and  perilous,  he  did  not  appear  to  Daniel 
when  oast  into  the  lions'den  (ch.  vi.  22) ; 
and  as  Daniel  then  attributed  his  deliT- 
tranoe  to  the  interrention  of  an  angel, 
there  is  orery  reason  why  the  sams  ex- 
it 


planation  shonld  be  given  of  this  passage. 
As  to  the  probability  that  an  angel  woM 
be  employed  on  an  occasion  like  this,  it 
may  be  observed,  that  it  is  in  accordance 
with  the  uniform  representation  of  the 
scriptures,  and  with  what  we  know  to  be 
a  gnat  taw  of  the  universe.  The  w—k, 
the  feeble,  and  those  who  are  in  danger, 
are  protected  by  those  who  are  strong; 
and  there  is,  in  itself^  no  more  improba- 
bility in  the  supposition  that  an  angel 
would  be  employed  to  work  a  miracio 
than  there  is  that  a  man  would  be.  We 
are  not  to  suppose  that  the  angel  was  able 
to  prevent  the  usual  effect  of  fire  by  any 
natural  strength  of  his  own.  The  miracle 
in  the  case,  like  all  other  miracles,  was 
wrought  by  the  power  of  God.  At  the 
same  time,  the  presence  of  the  angel 
would  be  a  pledge  of  the  divine  protec- 
tion; would  be  an  assuranoe  that  the 
effect  prodneed  was  not  from  any  natural 
cause ;  would  furnish  an  easy  explanation 
of  so  remarkable  an  oecurrenoo;  and, 
perhaps  more  than  all,  would  impress  the 
Babylonian  monarch  and  his  court  with 
some  just  views  of  the  divine  nature,  and 
with  the  truth  of  the  religion  which  was 
professed  by  those  whom  he  had  cast 
into  the  flames.  As  to  the  pr<^bili^ 
that  a  miracle  would  be  wrought  on  an 
occasion  like  this,  it  may  be  remarked  that 
a  more  appropriate  occasion  for  working  a 
miracle  could  scarcely  be  conceived.  At 
a  time  when  the  true  religion  was  perse- 
cuted ;  at  the  court  of  the  most  powerful 
heathen  monarch  in  the  world ;  when  the 
temple  at  Jerusalem  was  destroyed,  and 
the  fires  on  the  altars  had  been  put  oat, 
and  the  people  of  God  were  exiles  in  a 
distant  land,  nothing  was  more  probable 
than  that  God  would  give  to  his  people  some 
manifest  tokens  of  his  presence,  and  some 
striking  confirmation  of  the  truth  of  his 
religion.  There  has  perhaps  never  been 
an  occasion  when  we  should  more  cer- 
tainly expect  the  evidences  of  the  divine 
intarposition  than  during  the  exile  of  his 
people  in  Babylon;  and  during  their  long 
captivity  there  it  is  not  easy  to  conceive 
of  an  occasion  on  which  such  an  intarpo- 
sition would  be  more  likely  to  occur  than 
when,  in  the  very  presence  of  the  mon- 
arch and  bis  court,  three  youths  of  emi- 
nent devotadness  to  the  cause  of  God 
were  cast  into  a  burning  furnace,  he^ 
eauee  they  steadfastly  refused  to  dishonour 
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26  Then  NobuehadBesiar  «ame 
near  to  the  *  mouth  of  the  burning 
fiery  furnace,  and  spake,  and  said, 
Shadraoh,  Meshach,  and  Abed-nego, 
ye  *>  servants  of  the  most  high  c  God, 
come  forth,  and  come  hither.  Then 
Shadrach,  Meshach,  and  Abed-nego, 
came  forth  of  the  midst  of  the  fire. 

27  And  the  princes,  governors, 
and  captains,  and  the  king's  coun- 
sellors, being  gathered  togeuier,  saw 

«door.        bO*.  1. 10.        cGe.  14. 18. 
AJM.4X2,    H0.U.84. 

36.  Then  Ntbuekadneztar  eavM  near 
tke  moHthf  Ac.  Marg.,  door.  The  Chal- 
dM  word  iii«Mi8  door,  gate,  entrance. 
The  form  of  the  furnace  ia  unkDown. 
There  waa  a  place,  however,  throagb 
whioh  the  fael  waa  cast  into  it,  and  this 
ia  doubtless  intended  by  the  word  door 
or  mouth  here  nsed.  %  Ye  eervante  of  the 
moH  high  God.  They  had  professed  to 
be  his  servants ;  he  now  saw  that  thej 
were  acknowledged  as  such.  The  phrase 
'  most  high  Ood'  implies  that  he  regarded 
him  as  supreme  over  all  other  gods, 
though  it  is  probable  that  he  still  retained 
his  belief  in  the  existence  of  inferior 
divinittes.  It  was  mach,  however,  to 
teenre  the  acknowledgment  of  the  mon- 
■roh  of  the  capital  of  the  heathen  world, 
that  the  God  whom  they  adored  was  sn- 
preme.  The  phrase  *  most  high  Ood'  is 
not  often  employed  in  the  Scriptnres,  bat 
in  every  instance  it  is  nsed  as  an  appel- 
lation of  the  true  God.  %  Come  forth  and 
come  hither.  The  reaeone  which  seem  to 
have  inflnenoed  this  singular  monarch  to 
recall  the  sentence  passed  on  them,  and 
to  attempt  to  punish  them  no  fVirther, 
seem  to  have  been,  that  he  had  some 
remains  of  conscience ;  that  he  was  ac- 
customed to  pay  respect  to  what  he 
regarded  as  God ;  and  that  he  now  saw 
evidence  that  a  true  God  was  there. 

37.  And  the  prineee,  govemortf  emd 
eaptaine.  Notes,  rer.S.  %  And  the  king*e 
eotmeeUore,  Notes,  ver.  34.  ^  Being 
gathered  together,  taw  theee  men.  There 
could  be  no  mistake  about  the  reality  of 
the  miracle.  They  came  out  as  they 
were  east  in.  There  could  have  been  no 
trick,  no  art>  no  legerdemain,  by  which 
they  could  have  been  preserved  and  re- 
f tored.  If  the  faett  occurred  as  they  ave 
ftated  here,  then  there  can  be  no  doubt 


these  men,  npoa  whose  bodies  the 
fire  had  <  no  power,  nor  was  a  hair 
of  their  head  singed,  neither  were 
their  coats  chan^,  nor  the  smell 
of  fire  had  passea  on  them. 

28  Then  Nebuchadneczar  spake, 
and  said.  Blessed  be  the  Ood  of  Shft- 
drach,  Meshach,  and  Abed-nego, 
who  hath  sent  his  *  angel,  and  de- 
livered his  servants  that  trusted  'in 
him,  and  have  changed  the  king's 

•ae.l9.15,ie.    Ps.&4.7,8;10S.20.    He.1.14. 
r  Jtt.  17. 7.  e.  e.  22, 38. 

that  this  was  a  real  miracle.  ^  ^oa 
whoee  bodiee  the  fire  had  no  power,  ThMt 
is,  the  usual  power  of  fire  on  the  human 
body  was  prevented,  f  Nor  woe  a  hmir 
of  their  head  einged.  That  whi^  wwdd 
be  most  likely  to  have  burned.  The  d^ 
sign  is  to  show  that  the  fire  had  produced 
ab«olately  no  eff^  on  them,  f  Neither 
were  their  eoate  changed.  On  the  word 
eoate,  see  Notes  on  ver.  21.  The  word 
ehangedt  means  that  there  was  no  ohange 
caused  by  the  fire  either  in  their  celoor 
or  their  texture,  f  Nor  had  the  emeU  ef 
fire  paeeed  on  them.  Not  the  pHghteat 
effect  had  been  produced  by  the  fire,  not 
even  so  much  as  to  occasion  the  smett 
caused  by  fire  when  cloth  is  singed  or 
burned.  Perhaps,  however,  sulphur  or 
pitch  had  been  used  in  boating  the  fur- 
nace, and  the  idea  may  be,  that  their 
preservation  had  been  so  entire  that  not 
even  the  smell  of  the  smoke  caused  by 
those  combustibles  oould  be  perceived. 

38.  Then  Nebwehadneaaar  epake,  emd 
eaid,  Bleeeed  be  the  Ood  of  iSWroe*,  Ac. 
On  the  characteristic  of  mind  thus  evinced 
by  this  monarch,  see  the  Notes  and  Prae- 
Uoal  Remarks  on  ch.  iL  46,  47.  f  Whiek 
haih  eent  hie  anccL  This  proves  that  the 
king  regarded  this  mysterious  fourth  per- 
sonage as  an  angel,  and  that  he  used  the 
phrase  (ver.  25,)  Ms  like  the  son  of  God,' 
only  in  that  sense.  That  an  angel  should 
be  employed  on  an  embasaace  of  this 
kind,  we  have  seen  is  in  accordance  with 
the  current  statements  of  the  Scriptures. 
Comp.  Excursas  L  to  Prof.  Stuart  on  tike 
Apocalypse.  See  also  Luke  i.  11 — ^30,36 — 
38;  MatL  I  30,  31,  ii.  13,  19,  30,  iv.  11, 
xviii.  10;  Acts  xiL  7—15;  Gen.  xxxiL 
1,  3 ;  3  Kings  vL  17 ;  Ex.  xiv.  19,  xxiiL 
30,  xxxiiL  3;  Num.  xx.  10;  Joih.  v.  II; 
Isa.  Ixiii.  9;  Dan.  x.  5—13,  30,Sl,ziL  L 
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irord,  and  yielded  their  » bodies, 
that  they  might  not  serve  nor  wor- 
ship any  God,  except  their  own  Qod. 
29  Therefore  b  I  make  a  ^  decree, 
That  every  people,  nation^  and  lan- 

*  Bo.  12. 1.  He.  11. 37.    ba  decreeitmade by  m«. 

^  And  have  changed  the  kin^e  word. 
That  is,  bis  purpose  or  command.  Their 
oondact,  and  the  divine  protection  in 
eonseqnence  of  their  oondnot,  had  had  the 
effect  wholly  to  change  his  porpose  to- 
wards them.  He  had  resolved  to  destroy 
tiiem ;  he  now  resolved  to  honoor  them. 
This  is  referred  to  by  the  monarch  him- 
self as  a  remarkable  resolt,  as  indeed  it 
was — that  an  eastern  despot  who  had  re- 
solved on  the  signal  panisbment  of  any 
-of  bis  subjects  sboold  be  bo  entirely 
changed  in  his  purposes  towards  them. 
f  And  yielded  their  bodiee.  The  Qreek 
adds  here  «j  imp— *  to  the  fire.'  So  the 
Arabic  This  is  doubtless  the  sense  of 
the  passage.  The  meaning  is,  that  rather 
than  bow  down  to  worship  gods  which 
they  regarded  as  no  gods;  rather  than 
violate  their  consciences  and  do  wrong, 
they  had  preferred  to  be  cast  into  the 
flames,  committing  themselves  to  the 
protection  of  Qod.  It  is  implied  here 
tliat  they  had  done  this  voluntarily,  and 
that  they  might  easily  have  avoided  it  if 
they  had  chosen  to  obey  the  king.  He 
had  given  them  time  to  deliberate  on  the 
subject  (vs.  14,  15,)  and  he  knew  that 
they  had  resolved  to  pursue  the  course 
which  they  did  from  principle,  no  matter 
what  might  be  the  results,  vs.  16—18. 
This  strength  of  principle ;  this  obedience 
to  the  dictates  of  conscience;  this  de- 
termination not  to  do  wrong  at  any 
haxard,  he  could  not  but  respect;  and 
this  is  a  remarkable  instance  to  show  that 
a  firm  and  steady  eourse  in  doing  what 
is  right,  fot7/  command  the  respect  of 
even  wicked  men.  This  monarch,  with 
all  his  pride,  and  haughtiness,  and 
tyranny,  had  not  a  few  generous  quali- 
ties, and  some  of  the  finest  illustrations 
of  human  nature  were  furnished  by  him. 
f  That  they  might  not  eerve  nor  worehip 
any  Ood,  except  their  own  Qod,  They 
gave  up  their  bodies  to  the  flame  rather 
than  do  this. 

29.  Ther^ore  I  make  a  decree.  Marg., 
A  decree  ie  wuuie  by  me,  Chald.  'And 
from  me,  a  daoree  is  laid  down,'  or  en- 
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guage,  which  speak  'any  thing 
amiss  a^inst  the  God  of  Shadrach, 
Meshach,  and  Abed-nego,  shall  be 
e  cut  in  f  pieces,  and  their  houses 
shall  be  made  a  dunghill :  because 

cc6.2S,27.       derror.         •made,       f c  2.  6. 

acted.  This  Chaldee  word  cpg — means 
properly  tcute^  Jlavour ;  then  judgment, 
the  power  of  diecerning — apparently  as  of 
one  who  can  judge  of  toincy  Ao.,  by  the 
taste;  then  the  sentence,  the  decree 
which  is  consequent  on  an  act  of  judging 
— always  retaining  the  idea  that  the  de- 
termination or  decree  is  based  on  a  con- 
ception of  the  true  merits  of  the  case. 
The  decree  in  this  case  was  not  designed 
to  be  regarded  as  arbitrary,  but  as  being 
founded  on  what  was  right  and  proper. 
He  had  seen  evidence  that  the  God  whom 
these  three  youths  worshipped  was  a  true 
Qod,  and  was  able  to  protect  those  who 
trusted  in  him,  and  regarding  him  as  a 
real  Qod,  he  made  this  proclamation  that 
respect  should  be  shown  to  him  through- 
out his  extended  realm,  f  That  every 
people,  nation,  and  language.  This  de- 
cree is  in  accordance  with  the  usual  style 
of  an  Oriental  monarch.  It  was,  however, 
a  fact  that  the  empire  of  Nebuchad- 
neczar  extended  over  nearly  all  of  the 
then  known  world,  f  Which  epeak  any 
thing  amiee.  Marg.,  error.  The  Chaldee 
word — rf>jr — ^means  error,  wrong,  and  it 
refers  here  to  any  thing  that  would  be 
fitted  to  lead  the  minds  of  men  astray  in 
regard  to  the  true  character  of  the  Qod 
whom  these  persons  worshipped.  The 
Vulgate  renders  it  blaephemy.  So  also  it 
is  rendered  in  the  Qreek — ^^Xoa^n^rar. 
The  intention  was,  that  their  God  was  to 
be  acknowledged  as  a  Qod  of  eminent 
power  and  rank.  It  does  not  appear  that 
Nebuchadnezzar  meant  that  he  should  be 
regarded  as  the  only  true  God,  but  he 
was  willing,  in  accordance  with  the  pre- 
vailing  notions  of  idolatry,  that  he  should 
take  his  pUce  among  the  gods,  and  a 
most  honoured  place,  f  Shall  be  cut  in 
piecee.  Mare.,  made.  This  was  a  spe- 
cies of  punishment  that  was  common  in 
many  ancient  nations.  Qeeeniue,  T  And 
their  hoveee  ehall  be  made  a  dunghilL 
Comp.  2  Kings  x.  27.  The  idea  is,  that 
the  utmost  possible  dishonour  and  con- 
tempt should  be  placed  on  their  houses 
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there  is  no  other  God  that  can  de- 
liver after  this  sort 
30  ^Thon    the  king  « promoted 


oy  demoting  them  to  the  most  vilo  and 
offensive  uses.  T  Because  there  i»  no  other 
God  that  can  deliver  after  this  tort.  He 
does  not  any  that  there  wns  no  other  god 
at  all,  for  his  mind  had  not  yet  reached 
this  conclusion,  but  there  was  no  other 
one  who  had  equal  power  with  the  God 
of  the  Hebrews.  He  had  seen  a  manifes- 
tation of  his  power  in  the  preservation  of 
the  three  Hebrews,  such  as  no  other  god 
bad  ever  exhibited,  and  he  was  willing 
to  admit  that  in  this  respect  he  surpassed 
all  other  divinities. 

30.  Then  the  king  promoted  Shadrach^ 
Ac  Marg.,  made  to  prosper.  The 
Chaldee  means  no  more  than  made  to 
prosper.  Whether  he  restored  them  to 
their  former  placeiS,  or  to  higher  honours, 
does  not  appear.  There  would  be,  how- 
ever, nothing  inconsistent  with  his  usual 
course  in  supposing  that  be  raised  them 
to  more  exalted  stations,  f  In  the  pro- 
vince of  Babylon,    See  Notes  on  ch.  iL 


Shadrach,  Meshach,  and  Abed-negOt 
in  the  province  of  Babylon. 

^madetoprofper. 


40.  The  Qreek  and  the  Arabic  add  here, 
"  And  he  counted  them  worthy  to  preside 
over  all  the  Jews  that  were  in  hi«  king- 
dom." But  nothing  of  this  is  found  in 
the  Chaldee,  and  it  is  not  known  bj 
whom  this  addition  was  made. 

In  the  Vulgate  and  the  Greek  versioni^ 
and  in  some  of  the  critical  editions  of  tb« 
Hebrew  Scriptures  (Walton,  Hahn,  Ac^ 
the  throe  tret  verses  of  the  following 
chapter  are  subjoined  to  this.  It  ia  weu 
known  that  the  divisions  of  the  ohaptera 
are  of  no  authority,  but  it  is  clear  that 
these  verses  belong  more  appropriately 
to  the  following  chapter  than  to  this,  aj 
the  reason  there  assigned  by  the  mon- 
arch for  the  proclamation  is  what  occurred 
to  himself,  (ver.  2,)  rather  than  what  b« 
had  witnessed  in  others.  The  division, 
therefore,  which  is  made  in  our  com- 
mon version  of  the  Bible,  and  in  the 
Syriao  and  the  Arabic,  is  the  correct 
one. 


PRACTICAL  REMARKS. 

L  The  instance  recorded  in  this  chapter  (vs.  1—7,)  is  not  improbably  the  first  case  wbidi 
ever  occurred  in  the  world,  of  an  attempt  to  produce  oonformity  in  idolatrous  worship  by  penal 
statute.  It  had,  however,  been  abundantly  imitated  sinoe,  alike  in  the  heathen  and  in  the 
nominally  Christian  world.  There  are  no  portions  of  history  more  interesting  than  those  wbkfa 
describe  the  progroas  of  religious  liberty;  the  various  stops  which  have  been  taken  to  reach  tbe 
result  which  has  now  been  arrived  at,  and  to  settle  the  principles  which  are  now  regarded  as 
the  true  ones.  Between  the  views  which  were  formerly  entertained,  and  which  are  still  enter- 
tained in  many  countries,  and  those  which  constitute  the  Protestant  notions  on  the  snlijeet, 
there  is  a  greater  difference  than  there  is  in  regard  to  civil  rights  between  the  views  which  pre* 
vail  under  an  Oriental  despotism,  and  the  most  enlarged  and  enlightened  notions  of  civil  fre»> 
dom.  The  views  which  have  prevailed  on  the  sul^ect  are  the  following:—!.  The  ffeneral  doe* 
trine  among  the  heathen  has  been,  that  there  were  many  gods  in  heaven  and  earth,  and  that 
all  wore  entitled  to  revcrcDCc.  One  nation  was  supposed  to  have  as  good  a  right  to  worship  Its 
own  |i^s  as  another,  and  it  was  regarded  as  at  least  an  act  of  courtesy  to  show  respect  to  the 
gods  that  any  nation  adored,  in  the  same  way  as  respect  would  be  shown  to  the  sovereigns  who 
presided  over  them.  Hence  the  gods  of  all  nations  could  be  consistently  introduced  into  the 
Pantheon  at  Rome;  hence  there  were  few  attempts  to prosdyie  among  the  heathen ;  and  henee 
it  was  not  common  to  persecute  thoi<e  who  worshipped  other  gods.  Persecution  of  idolaters  6f 
thoMo  who  wore  idolaters,  was,  therefore,  rarely  known  among  the  heathen,  and  toUraUon  was 
not  contrary  to  the  views  which  prevailed,  provided  the  gods  of  the  country  were  reoogniaed. 
In  ancient  Chaldee,  Assyria,  Greece,  and  Rome  in  the  earileetages,  persecution  was  rare,  and  Um 
toleration  of  other  forms  of  religion  was  usual.  2.  The  views  which  have  prevailed  lead- 
ing to  persecution,  and  which  are  a  riolatlon,  as  wo  suppose,  of  all  just  notions  of  liberty 
on  the  sul^ect  of  religion,  are  the  following:  (a)  Thope  among  the  heathen  which,  as  ia 
the  case  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  require  aU  to  worship  a  particular  god  that  should  be  set  up. 
In  such  a  case,  it  is  clear  that  while  all  who  were  idolaters^  and  who  supposed  that  aU  tbe 
gods  worbhippcd  by  others  should  be  respected,  could  render  homage;  it  is  also  dear  that 
ttioiie  who  regarded  aU  idols  as  fUse  gods,  and  bclierod  that  none  of  them  ought  to  be  wof^ 
•hipped,  could  nnt  comply  with  the  command.  Such  was  the  case  with  the  Jews  who  were 
in  Babylon  (vs.  8—18,)  for  supposing  that  there  was  but  one  God,  it  was  plain  that  they  oonld 
not  render  homage  to  any  other.  While,  therefore,  every  idolater  oonld  render  homage  to  emg 
Idol,  the  Hebrew  oonld  render  homage  to  none.    (6)Tbe  vlawi  aaiong  tbe  f—""^ --^— ^- 
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tbo  exerdM  of  «  oertahi  kind  ci  rtU^km.  Aeooiding  to  the  preraiUng  tIovs,  no  mode  of  rail 
ti(m  eoald  be  tolerated  whkh  would  maintain  ttiat  aU  the  gods  that  were  worshipped  were 
hlae.  Belixion  was  supposed  to  be  identified  with  the  best  interests  of  the  state,  and  wai 
reoomized  oy  the  laws,  and  protected  by  the  laws.  To  deny  the  claim,  therefore,  of  any  and 
of  all  the  gods  that  were  worshipped ;  to  maintain  that  all  were  Msm  alike ;  to  rail  on  men  to 
forsake  their  idols,  and  to  ombraoe  a  new  relif^ion — all  this  was  regarded  as  an  attack  on  the 
state.  This  was  the  attitude  which  Christianity  assumed  towards  the  religions  of  the  Uoman 
empire,  and  it  was  this  which  led  to  the  fienr  persecutions  which  prevailed  there.  While  Rome 
could  consistently  tolerate  any  form  of  idolatry  that  would  recognize  the  religion  established 
1^  the  state,  it  could  not  tolerate  «  system  which  maintained  that  aU  idolatry  was  wrong.  It 
would  allow  another  god  to  be  placed  in  the  Pantheon,  but  it  could  not  recognize  a  system  which 
would  remoTO  every  god  from  that  temple.  ChrisUiinity,  then,  made  war  on  the  system  of 
idolatry  that  provaifed  in  the  Roman  empire  in  two  respects :  in  proclaiming  a  purer  religion, 
denouncing  all  the  corruptions  which  idolatry  had  engendered,  and  which  it  countenanced ; 
and  in  denying  altogetiier  that  the  gods  which  were  worshipped  were  true  gods— thus  arraying 
itself  against  ue  laws,  the  priesthood,  the  venerable  institutions,  and  all  the  passions  and  pre- 
judices of  the  people.  These  views  may  be  thus  summed  up:  (a)  all  the  gods  worshipped  by 
others  were  to  be  recognized;  (&)new  ones  might  be  introdooed  by  authority  of  the  state; 
(c)tho  gods  which  the  state  approved  and  acknowledged  were  to  be  honoured  by  all;  (<f)if 
any  persons  denied  their  existence,  and  their  claims  to  homage,  they  were  to  be  treated  as 
enemies  of  the  state.  It  was  on  this  last  principle  that  persecutions  ever  arose  under  the 
heathen  forms  of  religion.  Infidels,  indeed,  have  been  accustomed  to  chaise  Christianity 
with  all  the  persecutions  on  account  of  religion,  and  to  speak  in  high  terms  of  "  the  mild 
tolerance  of  the  ancient  heathens;"  of  ^'the  universal  toleration  of  polytheism  f*  of  '*  the  Ko« 
man  princes  beholding  without  concern  a  thousand  forms  of  religion  subsisting  in  peace  un- 
der their  gentle  sway."  Oibbon,  But  it  should  be  remembered  that  pagan  nations  required  of 
every  citizen  conformity  to  their  national  idolatries.  When  this  was  refused,  persecution  arose  as 
a  matter  of  course.  Stilpo  was  banished  from  Athens  for  affirming  that  the  statue  of  Bdlnerva 
In  tho  dtadel  was  no  divinity,  but  only  the  work  of  the  chisel  of  Phidias.  Protagoras  received 
a  similar  punishment  for  this  sentence :  "  Whether  there  be  gods  or  not,  I  have  nothing  to 
offer."  Prodicus,  and  his  pupil  Socrates,  suffered  death  for  opinions  at  variance  with  the  estab- 
lished idolatry  of  Athens.  Alcibiades  and  JSschylus  narrowly  escaped  a  like  end  for  a  similar 
cause.  Cioero  lays  it  down  as  a  principle  of  legislatfon  entirely  conformable  to  the  laws  of  the 
Soman  state,  that  "  no  man  shall  have  separate  gods  for  himself;  and  no  man  shallworship  by 
himself  new  or  foreign  gods,  unless  they  have  been  publicly  acknowledged  by  the  laws  of  the 
state."  De  Lcgibus,  U.  8.  Julius  Paul  us,  the  lloman  civilian,  gives  the  following  as  a  lending 
feature  of  the  lloman  law :  *■*■  Those  who  introduced  new  religions,  or  such  as  were  unknown  in 
their  tendency  and  nature,  by  which  the  minds  of  men  might  be  agitated,  were  degraded,  if  they 
belonged  to  the  higher  ranks,  and  if  they  were  in  a  lower  state,  were  punished  with  death." 
See  Mcllvaine's  Lectures  on  the  Evidences  of  Christianity,  pp.  427 — i'^O).  (f)  The  attempts 
made  to  produce  conformity  in  countries  where  the  Christian  system  has  prevailed.  In  such 
oountrios,  as  among  the  heathen,  it  has  been  supposed  that  raligion  is  an  important  auxiliary 
to  tho  purposes  of  the  stale,  and  that  it  is  proper  that  the  state  should  not  only  protect  it,  but 
regulate  it.  It  has  claimed  the  right,  therefore,  to  prescribe  the  form  of  religion  which  shall 
prevail ;  to  require  conformity  to  that,  and  to  punish  all  who  did  not  conform  to  tho  established 
mode  of  worship.  This  attempt  to  produce  conformity  has  led  to  most  of  the  persecutions  of 
modem  times.  3.  Tho  principles  which  have  been  settled  by  the  discussions  and  agitations  of  past 
times,  and  which  are  recognized  in  ail  countries  where  there  are  any  just  views  of  religious  liberty, 
and  which  are  destined  yet  to  be  universally  recognized,  are  the  following :  (a)  There  is  to  be, 
on  the  sutuect  of  religion,  perfect  liberty  to  worship  Ood  in  the  manner  that  shall  be  most  in 
accordance  with  the  views  of  the  individual  himself  provided  in  doing  it  he  does  not  interfere 
with  tho  rights,  or  disturb  the  worship  of  others.  It  is  not  merely  that  men  are  to  be  tolerated 
in  the  exerdse  of  their  religion — for  the  word  tderaU  would  seem  to  imply  that  the  state  had 
some  right  of  control  in  the  matter— but  the  true  word  to  express  the  idea  is  liberty,  (b)  The 
state  is  to  protect  all  in  the  eiuoyment  of  these  equal  rights.  Its  authority  docs  not  go  beyond 
this;  its  duty  demands  this.  Those  two  principles  compose  all  that  are  required  on  the  su^ect 
of  religious  liberty.  They  have  been  in  our  world,  however,  principles  of  slow  growth.  They 
were  unknown  m  Greece— for  Socrates  died  bccauFe  they  were  not  understccd ;  they  were 
unknown  hi  Rome— for  the  state  claimed  the  power  to  determine  what  gods  should  be 
admitted  into  the  Pantheon ;  they  were  unknown  even  in  Judea— for  a  national  or  state  reli- 
gion was  established  there;  they  were  unknown  in  Babylon— for  the  monarch  there  claimed 
the  right  of  enforcing  conformity  to  tlie  national  religion;  they  were^nknown  in  Europe  In 
the  middle  ages— for  all  the  horrors  of  the  inquisition  grew  out  of  the  liact  that  they  were  not 
understood;  they  are  unknown  in  Turkey,and  China, and  Persia— for  the  state  regards  rell- 
gionas  under  itscontroL  The  doctrine  of  entire  freedom  in  religion ;  of  perfect  liberty  to  worship 
Qod  aooording  to  our  own  views  of  right,  is  the  last  point  wkich  society  is  to  reach  in  this  directitm, 
a  is  impossible  to  oonoeive  that  there  is  to  be  anythhig  beyond  this  which  mankind  are  to 
desire  in  the  progress  towards  the  perfection  of  the  social  organization ;  and  when  this  shall  be 
everywhere  reached,  the  aSiaini  of  the  world  will  be  placed  on  a  permanent  footing. 

n.  In  the  spirit  evineed  by  the  Uuree  young  men,  and  the  aiiswer  whi'^h  they  gav&^when 
aocoiied  of  not  worshipping  the  image,  and  when  threatened  with  a  horrid  death,  we  have  a 
kmmtiAa  iUoftZAtloD  of  tf^  aaton  and  value  ^ftht  rdigion  <tfprincipk.  tb.  12—18.  To  enahtona 
17  • 


IM  DANIEL.  [B.Oa& 

/>  jM  the  force  of  this  extaof^  aod  to  imreclafta  its  Tvloei  we  «re  te  nneailMrtlMtl  tkiM 
were  yet  comparatiyelj  young  men ;  that  uey  were  ceptiTes  in  «  distant  land ;  that  they  bai 
no  powerful  mends  at  court;  that  they  bad  had,  compared  with  what  we  now  Imtc,  Sbw  admk- 
tageo  of  instruction ;  tliat  they  were  threatened  with  a  most  horrid  death ;  and  that  they  had 


nothing  of  a  worldly  nature  to  hope  for  by  refosing  compliance  with  the  king's  c 
This  in8tance  is  of  value  to  us,  because  it  is  not  only  hnportant  to  tune  re^g%ony  bat  <o  have  Oe 
best  hind  of  religion ;  and  it  is  doubtless  in  order  that  we  wkojf  hare  this,  tliat  sodi  egEampiaa 
are  set  before  us  in  the  scriptures.  In  regard  to  this  Idnd  of  religion,  there  are  three  Inqaixias 
which  would  present  thcmseWes :  on  what  is  it  founded  ?  what  will  it  lead  us  to  do?  and  wh«t 
is  its  Talue?  (1)  It  is  founded  mainly  on  two  things:  an  intelligent  view  of  duty,  and  fisod 
principle,  (a)  An  intelligent  view  of  duty ;  an  acquaintance  with  what  is  right,  and  what  la 
wrong.  These  young  men  had  made  up  their  minds  intelligenUy,  that  it  was  right  to  woolilp 
Qod,  and  that  it  was  wrong  to  render  homage  to  an  idol.  This  was  not  (Minac^.  Obetinaej 
exists  where  a  man  has  made  up  his  mind,  and  resolres  to  act,  without  any  good  reason,  or 
without  an  intelligent  Tiew  of  what  is  right  or  wrong,  and  where  he  adheres  to  his  porpoee  not 
because  it  is  right,  but  from  the  influence  of  mere  wUL  The  religion  of  principle  is  always 
found  where  there  is  an  intelligent  riew  of  what  is  right,  and  a  man  can  give  a  reason  for  what 
he  does,  (b)  This  religion  is  founded  on  a  determination  to  do  what  is  right,  and  not  to  do 
what  is  wrong.  The  question  is  not  what  is  expedient,  or  popular,  or  honourable,  or  lucratiTe, 
or  pleasant,  but  what  is  right.  (2)  "What  will  such  a  religion  lead  us  to  do!  This  queetkn 
may  bo  answered  by  a  reference  to  thccase  before  us,  and  it  will  be  found  that  it  will  lead  us  todo 
these  things:  (a)  To  do  our  duty  without  being  solicitous  or  anxious  about  the  results.  Ter.16. 
(2>)  To  put  confidence  in  Qod,  feeling  that  if  ho  pleases,  he  can  protect  us  from  danger.  Tcr.  17. 
(c)  To  do  our  duty,  whatever  may  oe  the  oonteouencei— whether  he  protects  us  or  not,  Ter.  18- 
(3)  What  is  the  value  of  this  kind  of  religion  ?  (a)  It  is  the  only  kind  in  wtiich  there  is  any  fixed  and 
certain  standard.  If  a  man  regulates  his  opinions  and  conduct  from  expediency,  or  from  reepect 
to  the  opinions  of  others,  or  from  feeling,  or  from  popular  impulses,  there  is  no  standard ;  then 
Is  nothing  settled  or  definite.  Now  one  thing  is  popular,  now  another ;  to^ay  the  fie^ings  may 
prompt  to  one  thing,  to-morrow  to  another ;  at  one  time  expediency  wHl  suggest  one  course, 
at  another  a  different  course,  (b)  It  is  the  only  kind  of  religion  on  whidi  reUanoe  can  he 
placed.  In  endeaTOuring  to  spread  the  gospel;  to  meet  the  evils  which  are  in  the  world;  to 
promote  the  cause  of  temperance,  chastity,  liberty,  truth,  and  peace,  the  only  thing  on  whida 
permanent  reliance  can  be  placed  is  the  religion  of  principle.  And  (e)  it  is  the  aniy  religkm. 
which  Ib  o&tainly  genuine.  A  man  may  see  much  poetic  beauty  in  religion ;  he  may  have  much 
of  the  religion  of  sentiment;  he  may  admire  God  in  the  grandeur  of  his  works;  he  may  hare 
warm  feelings  easily  enkindled  on  the  subject  of  religion,  and  may  even  weop  at  the  foot  of  the 
cross  in  view  of  the  wrongs  and  woes  that  the  Saviour  endured;  he  may  Im  impressed  with  the 
forms,  and  pomp,  and  splendour  of  gorgeous  worship,  and  still  have  no  genuine  repentance  for 
his  sins,  no  saving  faith  in  the  Redeemer,  no  real  love  to  God. 

IIL  We  have  in  this  chapter  (vs.  19 — 23,)  an  affecting  case  of  an  attempt  to  punish  men  for 
holding  certain  opinions,  axul  for  acting  in  conformity  with  them.  When  we  re^  of  an  instanoe 
of  persecution  like  this,  it  occurs  to  us  to  ask  the  following  questions:— What  is  persecution  t 
why  has  it  been  permitted  by  God  f  and  what  effects  have  followed  from  it  ?  (1)  What  is  pen«eo> 
tion?  It  is  pain  inflicted,  or  some  loss,  or  disadvantage  in  person,  ikmily,  or  ofllce,  on  account 
of  holding  certain  opinions.  It  has  had  two  ol^jocts ;  one  to  punish  men  for  holding  certain  opi- 
nions, as  if  the  persecutor  had  a  right  to  regard  this  as  an  offence  against  Uie  state;  and  the 
other  a  professed  view  to  reclaim  those  who  are  made  to  suffer,  and  to  save  their  souls.  In 
regard  to  the  ixitn  or  suffering  involved  in  persecution,  it  is  not  material  what  IHnd  of  pain  ia 
inflicted  in  order  to  constitute  persecution.  Any  bodily  suffering ;  any  deprivation  of  comfort ; 
any  exclusion  from  office ;  any  holding  up  of  one  to  public  reproach ;  or  any  form  of  ridicule, 
oonsUtutes  the  essence  of  persecution.  It  may  be  added,  that  not  a  few  of  the  inventions  most 
distinguished  for  inflicting  pain,  and  known  as  refinements  of  cruelty,  have  been  ori^atcd  in 
times  of  persecution,  and  would  propably  have  been  unknown  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  pur> 
pose  of  restraining  men  from  the  Are  exercise  of  religious  opinions.  The  Inquisition  has  been 
most  eminent  in  this;  and  within  the  walls  of  that  dreaded  institution,  it  is  probable  that 
human  ingenuity  has  been  exhausted  in  devising  the  most  refined  modes  of  Inflicting  torture 
on  the  human  frame.  (2)  Why  has  this  been  permitted  ?  Among  the  reasons  why  it  has  been 
permitted,  may  be  the  following:  (a)Tb  show  the  power  and  reality  of  religion.  It  seemed 
desirable  to  sul^ect  it  to  aU  kinds  of  trial,  in  order  to  show  that  its  es^stence  could  not  be  ac- 
counted for  except  on  the  supposition  that  ft  is  from  God.  If  men  had  never  been  called  on  to 
staffer  on  account  of  religion,  it  would  have  been  easy  for  the  enemy  of  religion  to  allege  that 
there  was  little  evidenqp  that  it  was  genuine,  or  was  of  value,  for  It  had  never  been  trial. 
Comp.  Job  i.  9—11 .  Aslt  is,  it  has  been  suhjocted  to  every  fann  of  trial  which  wicked  men  «mM 
devise,  and  has  shown  itself  to  bo  adapted  to  meet  them  all.  The  work  of  the  martyrs  has  been 
well  done ;  and  religion  in  the  times  of  martyrdom  has  shown  itself  to  be  all  that  It  is  desirable 
it  should  be.  (6)  In  order  to  promote  its  spread  in  the  world.  *  The  blood  of  the  martyrs 
has  been  the  seed  of  the  church,^  and  it  is  probable  that  religion  in  past  times  has  owed  mndi 
of  its  purity,  and  of  its  diffusion,  to  the  fact  that  it  has  been  persecuted,  (e)  To  fit  thp  sufferers 
Itr  an  exalted  place  in  heaven.  They  who  have  suffered  persecution  needed  trials  as  weU  as 
oihera,  lor  aU  Christians  need  them— and  theirs  came  in  this  form.  Soma  <tf  the  most  lovdy 
tvaits  of  Christiui  character  have  boen  brought  out  in  connection  with  perseen1ion»  and  sane 
m  the  most  triumphant  exhlhitlonB  of  preparation  for  heaven  bare  been  inada  at  ths  lUka. 


a^asroq  chaptbb  iy.  m 

»liha*kM*be««lM«(iselierMrMOBtlon?  (a)  It  has  teen  Ibe  fcOM  point  thai  tte  Ohito- 
■■B  religkm  eannot  be  deetrogred  bj  peneeution.  Then  fcs  no  power  to  he  bronsbt  agsinet  It 
aotv  miglitj  than,  tat  example,  wae  that  of  the  Boman  empire;  and  It  la  fanpooribie  to  ocncdTa 
that  there  ^xmkl  be  greater  refinements  of  cmolty  than  bare  been  employed.  (6)  The  effect 
has  been  to  dlffOae  the  roUglonwhieh  has  been  permeated.  The  manner  In  which  the  snlVertaiga 
initcted  hav*  been  endured,  has  shown  that  there  Is  reality  and  power  in  It.  It  Is  also  a  law  of 
fanuB  nature  to  MympaUtise  with  the  wronged  and  the  oppreseed,  and  we  Insensibly  learn  to 
txansfer  the  sympathy  whidi  we  have  for  these  penons  to  their  opinion*.  When  we  see  one 
who  Is  wronged,  we  soon  find  onr  hearts  beating  In  unison  with  his,  and  soon  find  ourselTea 
talrtng  sides  with  him  In  ererythlng. 

IV.  We  have  In  this  chapter  (ts.  24—27,)  an  InstmotlTe  Illustration  of  the  pnteeUm  whkh 
Ood  aflbrds  his  people  in  times  of  trial.  Theee  men  were  thrown  Into  the  foniaoe  on  account 
«f  their  obedience  to  Ood,  and  their  reftisal  to  do  that  which  they  knew  he  would  not  approre. 
The  result  showed,  by  a  most  manifest  miracle,  that  they  were  r^ht  In  the  course  which  they 
took,  and  their  conduct  was  the  occasion  of  furnishing  a  most  striking  proof  of  the  wisdom  cf 
trusting  in  Ood  In  the  faithful  performance  of  du^,  IrreepeotiTe  of  consequenoea.  Similar 
Illustrations  were  furnished  in  the  case  of  Daniel  in  the  lion's  den,  (ch.  tL  16—22,)  and  of  Peter, 
(Acts  xiL  1 — 10.)  But  a  question  of  much  interest  arises  here,  which  Is,  What  kind  of  protection 
may  we  look  for  now  ?  (1)  There  are  numerous /nvmiset  made  to  the  righteous  of  erery  age  and 
eewttry.  They  are  not  promises  indeed  of  miraeulota  Interference,  but  they  are  promfaes  of 
a»  Intatpoeitlon  of  some  kind  In  their  bdial^  which  will  show  that  ^  It  Is  not  a  rain  thing 
to  sorre  Ood."  Among  them,  are  those  recorded  in  the  following  places:^ — 2  Chron.  xrl.  9; 
Ps.  It.  8,  t.  12,  XT.  1-*,  xxxtIL»-10,  17—26,  M-40,  IriU.  11,  IxxxIt.  11,  xcU.  12—16,  xcrlL  11, 
esii.  1—6;  ProT.  iii.  3, 4,  31—35,  x.  2,  3,  6—9, 25—80,  xlIL  6—21,  22,  xIt.  80-3^  xtL  8,  xx.  7, 
xxL  21 ;  Isa.  xxxIL  17,  xxxiU.  16, 16;  Matt  tL33;  1  Tim.  It.  8,  9,tL  6;  1  Pet.  uL  10—13 ;  John 
XiL  26;  Kx.  XX.  5,  6;  Ps. ix.  9, 10,  xxiii.  4,  xItL  1,  It.  22;  Isa.  Ut.  7,  8;  Matt  t.  4;  Job  t.  19. 
(2)  In  regard  to  the  MiKf  of  Interposition  that  we  may  look  fov  now,  or  the  noinre  of  the  IkTOura 
^pUed  In  these  promises,  it  may  be  obserred:  (a)  That  we  are  not  to  look  for  any  wdraadoua 
interpoeltSons  In  our  IkTOur.  (6)  We  are  not  to  expect  that  there  wUl  be  on  earth  an  exael 
a^ftatmaU  of  the  dhine  dealings  aooonUng  to  the  deserts  of  all  persons,  or  according  to  the  prln- 
eifues  of  a  computed  moral  goTemment,  when  there  will  be  a  perfoet  qr>teni  of  rewards  and 
punishments,  (e)  We  are  not  to  expect  that  there  will  be  such  manlfost  and  open  rewards  of 
obedience,  and  such  direct  and  constant  benefits  resulting  from  religkm  In  this  world,  as  to  lead 
men  iiMre^  from  these  to  serre  and  worship  Ood.  If  religion  were  alwajfi  attended  with  pro«> 
parity ;  If  the  righteous  were  nerer  persecuted,  were  neTer  poor,  or  were  nerer  bereaTcd,  muitl> 


saw  the  mirades,  but  because  theT  did  eat  of  the  loaTcs  and  fishes,  and  were  filled,'  John  tL  26. 
While,  therefore,  in  the  dirlne  administration  hue  It  is  proper  tnat  there  should  be  so  many 
and  so  marked  intarposlttons  In  foTour  of  the  good  as  to  show  that  Ood  Is  the  friend  of  his  pe»> 
pie.  It  Is  nflC  proper  that  there  should  be  so  many  that  men  would  be  induced  to  engage  in  Ut 
serrlce  tat  the  loreof  the  reward  rather  than  tat  the  sake  of  the  serTloe  Itself;  because  th^  axe 
to  be  happy,  rather  than  because  they  Ioto  Tirtue.  It  may  be  expected,  therefore,  that  whUa 
the  general  course  of  the  dirine  administration  will  be  In  IkTOur  of  Thrtne,  there  may  be  much 
Intermingled  with  this  that  will  appear  to  be  of  a  contrary  kind;  much  that  will  be  fitted  to 
feiCtbe  fiuth  of  the  people  of  Ood,  and  to  show  that  they  love  his  seirrioe  t>r  Its  own  sake. 

T.  We  haTe  In  ts.  ^—30,  a  striking  Inatanoe  of  the  effect  whkh  an  adherence  to  prine^k 
wfll  produce  on  the  minds  of  worldly  and  wicked  men.  Such  man  haTe  no  lore  for  rellgioB. 
but  theT  Mn  see  that  a  certain  course  accords  with  the  riews  whkh  are  profossedly  lurid,  and 
that  it  indicates  high  integri^.  They  can  see  that  firmness  and  consmenoy  are  worthy  of 
commendation  and  reward.  They  can  see,  as  Nebnchadnesxar  did  In  this  casiL  that  such  a 
course  will  secure  the  dJTlne  forour,  and  they  will  be  disposed  to  honour  It  on  that  account 
For  a  time,  a  tortuous  course  may  seem  to  prosper,  but  m  the  end,  solid  ftm^  hteh  reward% 
honourable  offices,  and  a  grateful  remembrance  after  death,  follow  In  the  path  of  stnot  Integri^ 
and  unbending  Tirtue. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

1 1.  mnoncm  of  tbi  ctarbu 


To  the  anibentldtT  of  this  cbu>ter,  as  to  the  preceding^  ol^Jeetlons  and  dUBcultles  haTe  been 
urged.  BUfllcient  in  the  tIcw  of  the  ol^ectors  to  destroy  its  credlbillW  as  a  historioal  narratlTab 
Those  obieetions,  whkh  mar  be  seen  at  length  In  Bertholdt,  (pp.  70—72, 285— a09,)  Bleek,  (TbeoL 
ZeitficrlfL  Drittes  Heft,  268,  seq^)  and  Efchhom  (EinleL  It.  471,  seq.)  relate  matatly  to  two 
pofaits:  uioae  deriTcd  Arom  the  want  of  historical  proolk  to  eonflza  the  naznttra;  and  tboat 
teirad  frtmHs  alkged  hatrinsfe  improbabm^. 


aOD  DANIEL.  [B.C.5TC. 

I.  The  temer  of  thsM,  deHve<  tnrn  thewnt  of  hklorlo«niflnMlloii  ofiktlralh  of  At 
BftiTstiTe,  are  smninmrlly  tha  Ibllowtef :  (1)  Hiat  the  histofrioftl  books  of  tbo  Old  TettamoBt 
gire  no  Intimation  that  theoe  remarkable  things  happened  to  Nebuchadneoar,  that  he  was 
deranged,  and  driven  from  his  throne,  and  made  to  dwell  under  the  open  heaTen  with  the  beasts 
of  the  field — an  oraiseion  which.  It  la  aald,  we  oannot  aappose  would  have  oocnrred  If  theee  tfatnga 
fa«d  happened,  since  the  Hebvew  writers,  on  acoonnt  of  the  -wrongs  which  Nebnchadnenar  bad 
done  to  their  natkm,  would  have  eertainlj  stfaed  on  sneh  fiuts  as  a  demonstration  of  the  dlTtbo 
Aspleasure  i^^ainst  him.  (2)  There  is  no  record  of  theee  erents  among  the  heathen  writers  of 
antiquity;  no  writer  among  the  Ore^s,  or  other  nations,  erer  having  mentioned  them.  (3)  It 
Is  equally  remarkable  that  JosCT)hus,  In  his  narrattre  of  the  sickness  of  Nebnchadnecsar,  makes 
BO  allusion  to  any  knowledge  of  this  among  other  nations,  and  shows  Uiat  he  derived  his  infhr* 
matkm  only  from  the  sacred  books  of  his  own  people.  (4)  It  is  acknowledged  by  Orlgen  and 
Jerome  that  thqr  oouki  find  no  historical  grounds  for  the  truth  of  this  account  (6)  If  these 
things  had  occurred,  as  here  related,  they  would  not  have  been  thus  concealed,  Ibr  the  kioc 
himself  took  all  ponlble  measures  bv  the  edict  relbrred  to  In  this  ch^ter,  to  make  them  known, 
and  to  make  a  permanent  record  of  them.  How  could  It  have  happened  that  all  knowledge 
would  have  been  lost  If  they  had  thus  occurred?  (6)  If  the  edict  was  lost,  how  was  It  ever 
reooTered  again?  When,  and  where,  and  by  whom,  was  it  firand?  If  actually  issued.  It  was  de- 
signed to  make  the  case  known  throughout  the  empire.  Whydldit&llofpiodudBgtha,telliict 
BO  as  not  to  have  been  forgotten?  If  it  was  lost,  how  was  the  erent  known ?  And  if  it  mm 
lost,  how  could  it  have  beoi  roeorered  and  recorded  by  the  author  of  this  book  ?  Oonp.  B«r> 
tholdt,  p.  298. 

To  these  oljeetlons.  It  may  be  replied,  (1)  That  the  silence  of  the  hlst<»1cal  books  of  the  Old 
Testament  frimishes  no  well-founded  ol^jection  to  what  is  said  In  this  chi4>ter,  for  none  of  them 
pretend  to  bring  down  the  history  of  Nebochadnessar  to  the  dose  of  his  life,  or  to  this  period  of 
his  life.  The  hookB  of  Kings  and  of  Chronicles  mention  his  invasion  of  the  land  of  PalestiBs 
and  of  Egypt;  they  record  the  Ikct  of  his  carrying  away  the  children  of  Israel  to  Babylon,  but 
they  do  not  profess  to  make  any  record  of  what  occurred  to  him  after  that,  nor  of  the  doss  of 
bis  life.  The  second  book  of  Chronicles  closes  with  an  account  of  the  removal  of  the  Jcwa  to 
Babylon,  and  the  carrying  awmy  of  the  sacred  vessels  of  the  temple,  and  the  burning  of  tb« 
temple,  and  the  destruction  of  the  dty,  but  does  not  relate  the  history  of  Kebuehadneaaar 
any  ferther.  2  Chron.  xxxvL  The  silence  of  the  book  cannot,  therefore,  be  alleged  as  an 
argument  against  anything  that  may  be  said  to  have  occurred  afler  that.  As  the  blstoiy 
doses  there;  as  the  design  was  to  give  a  record  of  Jewish  alTalrs  to  the  oairylng  awmy  to  Baby- 
lon, and  not  a  history  of  Neburhadneisar  as  such,  there  is  no  ground  of  oltfectltm  Aunlsbcd 
by  this  sUenoe  In  regard  to  anything  that  might  be  said  to  have  occurred  to  Nebncfandneaar 
subsequently  to  this  in  his  own  kingdom. 

In  regard  to  profene  writers,  also^  nothing  can  be  argued  as  to  the  Improbability  of  the 
aooount  mentioned  here  fh>m  their  dlence  on  the  sul^ect.  It  is  not  rsmarkable  that  in  the 
ftrw  Augments  which  are  found  in  their  writings  respecting  the  kings  and  empires  of  the  Kast. 
an  occurrence  of  this  kind  should  have  been  omitted.  The  general  worthlenness  or  want  or 
value  of  the  historical  writings  of  the  Gredu  in  respect  to  finreign  nationn,  from  which  we 
derive  soost  of  our  knowledge  of  those  nations,  is  now  generally  admitted,  and  Is  expreedy 
maintained  by  NIebuhr,  and  by  Sdosser  (see  Hengstenbois,  ^^  Autbentie  des  Danid,  p.  101), 
and  most  of  Uieee  writers  make  no  allusion  at  all  to  Nebuchadnessar.  Even  Herodotu%  who 
travdled  into  the  East,  and  who  collected  all  he  could  of  the  history  of  the  world,  makes  no 
mention  whatever  of  a  conqueror  so  Illustrious  as  Nebuchadnessar.  Uow  could  It  be  expected 
that  when  th^  have  omitted  all  notice  of  his  conquests;  of  the  great  events  under  htai. 
whidi  exerted  so  Important  an  effect  on  the  world,  there  should  have  been  a  record  of 
an  occurrence  like  that  referred  to  in  this  chapter— an  occurrence  that  seems  to  have  ex- 
erted no  Influence  whatever  on  the  foreign  relations  of  the  empire?  It  is  remarkable  that 
Josephus,  who  searched  for  all  that  he  could  find  to  Illustrate  the  literature  and  history  of  the 
ChaMees,  says  (Ant  B.  x.  ch.  xl.  { 1,)  that  he  could  find  only  the  following  **  histories  as  all 
that  be  bad  met  with  concerning  this  king :  Berosus,  in  the  third  book  of  bis  Chaldale  histoi7 ; 
Philostratus,  in  the  history  of  Judea  and  of  the  Phoenicians,  who  only  mentions  him  in  respect 
to  his  siege  of  Tyre ;  the  Indian  history  of  Megasthenes— *Iy3iffa— in  which  the  only  feet  which 
Is  mentioned  of  him  is  that  ha  plundered  Lvbia  and  Iberia ;  and  the  Persian  history  of  Diodes, 
in  which  there  occurs  but  one  solitaxy  reference  to  Nebuchadnessar."  To  these  he  adds,  in 
bis  work  against  Appian(B.  i.  20.)  a  reference  to  the  "  Archives  of  the  PbcenldanB,"  In  whkh 
It  la  said  that  ^  he  omquered  Syria  and  Phoroida.''  Berosus  is  the  only  one  who  pr^ends  to 
give  any  extended  account  of  him.  8ee  Ant  B.  x.  ch.xi.  { 1.  All  those  autboritios  mentioned  by 
Josephus,  therefore,  except  Berosus,  may  be  set  aside,  since  they  have  made  no  allusion  to  many 
undeniable  tBCis  in  the  life  of  Nebudtadnessar,  and,  therefore,  the  events  referred  to  fan  this 
3hapter  may  have  occurred,  though  they  have  not  related  them.  There  remain  two  authors 
who  have  noticed  Nebudiadneszar  at  greater  length,  Abydenus  and  Berosus.  Abydenus  was 
a  Greek  who  lived  268  B.  C.  He  wrote,  in  Greek,  an  historical  account  of  the  Chaldeans,  BaW- 
lonlans,  and  Assyrians,  only  a  few  firagments  of  which  have  been  preserved  by  Euvebius,  Cyrul, 
ukd  Syncellus.  Berosus  was  a  Chaldean,  and  was  a  priest  in  the  temple  of  Bdus,  in  the  time 
i  f  Alexander,  and  having  learned  of  the  Macedonians  the  Greek  language,  he  went  to  Greece 
and  opened  a  school  of  astronomy  and  astrology  In  the  island  of  Cos,  where  his  productiona 
icquired  for  him  great  fame  with  the  Athenians.  At^denus  was  bis  pupil .  Berosus  wrote  thne 
aooks  relative  to  the  history  of  the  Chaldeans,  of  whldi  only  some  fragments  are  preserved  to 
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^__ I  imd  Saieblns.    As  «  pcieti  of  Bolot  li*  ^cammei.  timey  tdrtintace  whidi  eonld  be 

4eiu«d  for  obtaining  a  knowledge  of  the  Chaldeans,  and  if  his  work  had  been  pre8erT<>d  it 
woiUd  doubtiess  bo  of  great  value.  Both  these  writers  professedly  derlTod  their  luK>wledge 
from  the  traditions  of  the  Chaldeans,  and  both  should  be  regarded  as  good  authoritj. 

Berpsus  is  adduced  by  Josepbus  to  oonflrm  the  truth  of  the  historical  records  in  the  Old  Ttfh 
lament  He  mentions,  according  to  Josepbus,  the  deluge  in  the  time  of  Moah,  and  the  account 
of  the  resting  of  the  ark  on  one  of  the  mountains  of  Armenia.  He  giTes  a  catalogue  of  the 
descendants  of  Noah,  and  "  at  length  comes  down  to  Nabolasser,  who  was  king  of  Babylon  and 
of  the  Chaldeans.''  He  then  mentions  the  expedition  of  his  son,  Nebuchodonoeor  (Nebuchad- 
nezzar), against  the  Egyptians;  the  capture  of  Jerusalem;  the  burning  of  the  t«nple;  and  the 
removal  of  the  Jews  to  liabylon.  He  then  mentions  the  manner  in  wliich  Nebnchadnessar 
succeeded  to  the  throne;  the  way  in  which  he  distributed  his  c^Uves  in  Tarious  parts  of  Baby* 
Ionia;  his  adorning  of  the  temple  of  Bolus;  his  rebuilding  the  old  dty  of  Babylon,  and  the 
building  of  another  dty  on  the  other  side  of  the  river;  his  adding  a  new  palace  to  that  which 
his  father  had  built;  and  the  fact  that  this  palace  was  finished  in  fifteen  days.  After  th^e 
statements  respecting  his  conquests  and  the  magnificence  of  iiis  capital,  Berosus  gives  the 
following  narrative :  *'  Nebuchodonoeor,  after  he  had  begun  to  build  the  forementioned  wall»  fell 
sick— ^ircffwv  tif  dfi^utoiw — and  departed  this  life — fUTTiXXd^aro  rd¥  ffiov" — [a  phrase  meaning 
to  die,  see  Passow  on  tlie  wordfKrdXXomrci)]  **  when  he  had  reigned  fbrty-three  years,  whereupon 
his  son,  Evil-Merodadi.  obtained  the  kingdom.'*  Josepbus  against  Apion,  B.  1. 1 20.  Now  this 
narrative  is  remarkable,  and  goes  in  fact  to  confirm  the  statement  in  Daniel  in  two  respects : 
(a)  It  Is  manifest  that  Berosus  here  refers  to  some  sickness  in  the  case  of  Nebuchadnezzar  tbat 
WM  unusual,  and  that  probably  preceded,  for  a  considerable  time,  his  death.  This  appears 
fhom  the  fhct,  that  in  the  case  of  the  other  monarchs  whom  he  mentions  in  immediate  conncc- 
tion  with  this  narrative,  no  sickness  is  alluded  to  as  preceding  their  death.  This  is  the  case 
•with  respect  to  Neriglissor  and  Nabounedus — successors  of  Nebuchadnezzar.  See  Jos.  against 
Ap.  i.  20.  There  is  no  improbability  in  supposing  that  what  Berosus  hero  calls  ncknfss,ls  the 
same  wliich  is  referred  to  in  the  chapter  befbre  us.  Berosus,  himoelf  a  Chaldean,  might  not  be 
desirous  of  stating  all  the  facts  about  a  monarch  of  his  own  country  m  distinguished,  and  might 
not  be  willing  to  state  all  that  he  knew  about  his  being  deprived  of  reason,  and  about  the 
manner  in  which  be  was  treated,  and  yet  what  occurred  to  him  was  ao  remarkable,  ond  was  so 
well  known,  that  there  seemed  to  be  a  necessity  of  alluding  to  it  in  some  way ;  and  this  he  did 
tn  the  most  general  manner  possible.  If  this  were  his  ol^ect,  also,  he  would  not  be  likely  to 
mention  the  fkct  that  he  was  restored  again  to  the  throne.  He  would  endeavotir  to  make  It 
appear  as  an  ordinary  event— a  sickness  which  preceded  death— as  it  may  have  been  the  fact 
that  be  never  was  wholly  restored  so  far  as  to  be  in  perfect  health.  (6)  This  statement  of  Be- 
rosus accords,  in  respect  to  (tme,  remarkably  with  that  in  Daniel.  Both  accounts  agree  that 
the  sickness  occurred  after  he  had  built  Bat^lon,  and  towards  the  close  of  his  reign. 

The  other  author  which  is  refbrred  to,  is  Abydcnns.  The  record  which  bo  makes  is  preserved 
by  Eusebius,  prsep.  Bvang.  ix.  41,  and  Chronieon  Armeno-latinum,  I.  p.  69,  and  is  in  the  fbl- 
lowing  words:  ftsrai  ravra  ii,  Xfytrac  vpdf  Xa\6a(u¥f  wy  din^hi  ImX  ri  ftaaiXrjXaf  ttaraoxe* 

ftUXowav  iitiv  irpooyyiAXoi  ovu^f^w,  r^i»  ore  B^Xof  ifidf  wpdyvof,  lfr«  fiaviXtta  BqAnc 
dmrptipat  Moipat  ntiaat  de^cvodaiv*  Ij^tt  Tlipani  flfiiovoi^  roiat  ifttripoiot  iai/iOfft  ^ea>^evo( 
9vmiaxowiif  induct  il  iovXoovi^iiv^  ov  6fi  ewairioi  lorat  Mi7()i?(f  rd  *A9o€piO¥  altxrina'  i)s  ct^c 
luj^  wpSo^tP  ^  ioBwut  T0'6(  woXtriraf,  \aptfiii¥  rtva^  ^  doAaovav  ci{(Sc(afieyi}v,  AXvrCaaai 
xpdfi^i^ov  {?  ftiv  SXXoi  oio^  orpatpivra  ^pto^ai  <li&  riii  ipijitov^  Iva  o^rc  aartay  ovrt  Truro; 
Ji'Spcuffcov,  3<}p<f  ^  v6^v  ixpvai  xai  ipuibtf  sXa^ofrai,  iv  rt  sirpiiei  koI  x^pt^^ioi^  iiovifov 
^Wfin^v*  ifti  r(,  wfiv  tif  v6ov  $a\io9at  javru^  riXtOf  dfulvovos  ropQsot.  'O  filv  ^Hirieof 
wapaXf^lAa  i)^  jvioro.  This  passage  is  so  remarkable,  that  I  annex  a  translation  of  it,  as  I  find 
It  in  Prof.  Stuart's  work  on  Daniel,  p.  122:  "After  these  things,"  [his  conquests  which  the 
writer  had  before  referred  to,l  **  as  it  is  said  by  the  Chaldeans,  having  ascended  his  palace,  he 
was  seised  by  some  god,  and  speaking  aloud,  he  said :' I,  Nebuchadnezzar,  0  Babylonians, 
Ibre tel  your  future  calamity,  which  neither  Belus,  my  ancestor,  nor  queen  Bells,  can  persuade 
the  destinies  to  avert.  A  J^sian  muU  will  come,  employing  your  own  divinities  as  his  aux- 
Uiaries;  and  he  will  impose  servitude  [upon  you].  His  coadjutor  will  be  the  Jfede,  who  is  the 
boast  of  the  Assyrians.  Would  that,  before  he  places  my  dtizens  in  such  a  condition,  some 
Charybdis  or  gulf  might  swallow  him  up  with  utter  destructk>n  I  Or  that,  turned  in  a  different 
direction,  he  might  roam  in  the  desert  (where  are  neither  dties,  nor  ^tsteps  of  man,  but  wild 
beasts  find  pasturage,  and  the  birds  wander,)  bdng  there  hemmed  in  by  rocks  and  ravines  I 
JUay  it  be  my  lot  to  attain  to  a  better  end,  before  such  things  come  into  his  mind!'  Having 
attered  this  prediction,  he  forthwith  disappeared."  This  passage  so  strongly  resembles  the 
account  in  Daniel  iv.,  that  even  Bertholdt  (p.  296)  admits  that  it  is  identical-HfdmliscA— with 
It,  though  he  still  maintains,  that  although  it  refSsrs  to  mental  derangement,  it  does  nothing 
to  confirm  the  account  of  his  being  made  to  live  with  wild  beasts,  eating  gras^  and  being 
restored  again  to  his  throne.  The  points  of  agrtemeni  in  the  account  of  Abydenns  and  that 
Of  Daniel  are  the  fbllowing:  (1)  The  account  of  Abydenns,  as  Bertholdt  admits,  refers  to 
nental  derangement    SoeE  a  mental  derangement,  and  the  power  of  prophecy,  were  in  the 


vtoir  <tf  tiM  andentd  rlcwely  ccmnected,  or  were  kkntlrd,  tnd  irtre  Mlitid  totwintidami  %y 
the  OTerpowcrtti<;  influcnoe  of  the  gods  on  the  soul.  The  ratloiial  powen  of  tiie  mal  were  lenp- 
posed  to  be  fcuf^pended,  and  the  (i^  took  entire  ponsesskm  <rf  the  body,  and  Hironi^  thmt  co&ei> 
mnnlcated  the  knowledge  of  future  erenta.  Gomp.  Dale,  de  oracnlis  eChnlconmi,  p.  ITS. 
BuwbinSr  Chron.  Arm.  lat.  p.  61.  In  itaelf  considered,  moreoTer,  nothing  would  be  more  xwtniml 
than  that  NcbuchadncEsar,  in  the  malady  that  came  upon  him,  or  when  it  waa  coming  upon 
htm.  would  express  himself  in  the  manner  alllrmed  by  Abydenna  reqieoting  the  oemlng  of  tlM 
Persian,  and  the  change  that  would  occur  to  his  own  kingdom.  If  the  account  in  Daniel  to 
true  respecting  the  predictions  which  he  is  said  to  hare  uttered  cononning  coming  erenta  (di. 
I!.),  nothing  would  be  more  natural  than  that  the  mind  of  the  monarch  would  bo  filled  wltb 
the  anticipation  of  these  erents,  and  that  he  would  give  utterance  to  his  antldpatttmii  in  a 
time  of  mental  excitement.  (2)  There  is  a  remarkable  agreement  between  Abydenna  antf 
Daniel  in  regard  to  the  time  and  the  f^aee  in  which  what  is  said  of  the  king  occurred.  Accord- 
ing to  Abjdenns,  the  prophetic  ecstacy  into  which  he  fell  was  at  the  close  of  all  bis  military 
expeditions,  and  occurred  in  the  same  place,  and  in  the  same  drcnmstancoa,  which  are  men- 
tioned in  the  book  of  Daniel — ^upon  his  palace — apparently  as  he  walked  upon  the  roof,  or  upon 
some  place  where  he  had  a  clear  rlew  of  the  surrounding  city  which  ho  had  htxSlt—drafiAf  M 
ri  finatXii'i'a.  (3)  The  accounts  in  Abydcnus  and  in  Daniel  harmonize  so  fhr  as  they  relate  to 
the  God  by  whom  what  occurred  was  produced.  In  Daniel  it  is  attributed  to  the  true  God,  and 
not  to  any  of  the  oliijocts  of  Chaldean  worship.  It  is  remarkable  that  in  Abydenuis  it  is  not 
ascribed  to  an  idol,  or  to  any  god  worshipped  by  the  Chaldces,  but  to  Ood  simply,  aa  to  a 
God  that  wss  now  known — Karaaxc^ttl  ^Cfp  otsu  ih.  It  would  seem  ftt>m  this  that  eren  tha 
Chaldeo  tradition  did  not  attribute  what  was  said  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  or  what  ocoorred  to 
him,  to  any  of  the  gods  worshipped  in  Babylon,  but  to  a  foreign  god.  or  to  one  whom  they  were 
not  accustomed  to  worship.  (4)  In  the  language  which  Nebuchadnezzar  is  reported  by  Abyd»> 
nus  to  hare  used  respecting  the  return  of  the  Pcrfiisn  king  after  his  conquest,  there  is  a 
remarkable  resemblance  to  what  is  said  in  Daniel,  showing  Uuit,  though  the  language  ia  applied 
to  different  things  in  Daniel  and  in  Abydenus,  it  had  a  common  origin.  Thus,  hi  the  proptwey 
of  Nebuchadnezzar,  as  reported  by  Abydenus,  it  is  said, '  may  he,  returning  through  other 
ways,  be  borne  through  the  desert  where  there  are  no  cities,  where  there  is  no  path  for  men. 
where  wild  beasts  graze,  and  the  fowls  liye,  wandering  about  in  the  midst  of  rocks  and  caTeaJ 
These  considerations  show  that  the  Chaldean  traditions  strongly  corroborate  the  aooount  here; 
or,  that  there  are  things  in  these  traditions  which  cannot  be  accounted  for  except  on  the  mp' 
position  of  the  truth  of  some  such  occurrence  as  that  which  ia  here  stated  in  Daniel.  Tba 
sum  of  the  evidence  from  history  is,  (a)  that  reiy  few  things  are  known  of  this  mooardi 
from  profane  history;  (6)  tliat  there  is  nothing  in  what  is  knoim  of  him  which  makca 
what  is  here  stated  improbable;  (c)  that  there  are  things  related  of  him  which  haiw 
monize  with  what  is  here  aflirmed ;  and  (d)  that  there  are  traditions  which  can  ba  t«8t  ex- 
plained  by  some  such  supposition  as  that  the  record  in  this  chapter  is  true. 

As  to  the  objection  that  if  the  edict  was  promulgated  it  would  not  be  likely  to  be  lost,  or  tb« 
memory  of  it  fade  nway,  it  is  sufficient  to  observe  that  almost  aU  of  the  edicts,  the  lawa,  and  tiM 
statutes  of  the  Assyrian  and  Chaldean  princes  hare  perished  with  all  the  other  recrn^s  of  theto 
history,  and  almost  all  the  facts  pertaining  to  the  personal  or  the  public  history  of  these  moo* 
archs  are  now  unknown.  It  cannot  be  believed  that  the  few  Aragmenta  which  we  now  bava 
of  their  writings  are  all  that  were  ever  composed,  and  in  the  thing  itself  there  ia  no  mox«  ta»> 
probability  that  ^u  edict  should  be  lost  than  any  other,  or  that  though  it  may  have  baea  kept 
by  a  Hebrew  residing  among  them,  it  should  not  have  been  retained  by  the  Qialdeana  tbemadvaa. 
As  to  the  question  which  has  been  asked,  if  this  were  lost  how  it  could  have  been  recorcroi 
again,  it  in  sufficient  to  remark  that,  for  anything  that  appears,  it  never  wa$  lost  in  (he  senei 
that  no  one  had  it  in  his  possession.  It  would  undoubtedly  come  into  the  hands  of  Daniel  if 
he  wore,  according  to  the  account  in  his  book,  then  in  Babylon ;  and  it  is  not  probable  that  m 
remarkable  a  document  would  be  suffered  by  him  to  be  lost  The  fkct  that  it  was  preserved  by 
him,  is  all  that  is  needfU  to  answer  the  questions  on  that  poinL  It  may  have  been  swept 
away  with  other  matters  in  the  ruin  that  came  upon  the  Chaldean  records  in  their  own 
country ;  it  has  been  preserved  where  it  was  moat  important  that  it  should  be  preserved — ^hi  a 
book  where  it  would  be  to  all  ages,  and  In  all  lands,  a  signal  proof  that  God  reigns  over  kings, 
and  that  he  has  power  to  humble  and  abase  the  proud. 

II.  There  Is  a  second  alass  of  olijections  to  the  credibOitv  of  the  account  in  this  chapter  qnito 
distinct  from  that  just  noticed.  They  are  based  on  what  Is  alleged  to  be  the  intrinsic  ir^prote- 
bUity  that  the  thin^  which  are  said  to  have  occurred  to  Nebuchadnezzar  should  have  happened. 

nlac 


It  cannot  be  alleged,  indeed,  that  it  is  incredible  that  a  monarch  should  become  a  manlL.  .- 
the  kings  of  the  earth  are  no  more  exempt  from  this  terrible  malady  than  their  sut^jecto;  but 
the  objections  hero  referred  to  relate  to  the  stotemcnts  respecting  the  manner  in  which  it  li 
said  that  this  monarch  was  treated,  and  that  he  lived  during  this  long  period.  These 
objections  may  be  briefly  noticed.  (1)  It  has  been  oljjccted,  that  it  Is  wholly  improbable  that 
a  monarch  at  the  head  of  such  an  empire  would,  if  he  became  Incapable  of  admlnbiering 
the  affairs  of  government,  be  so  utterly  neglected  as  the  representation   here  would  Im- 

ejr:— that  he  would  be  suffered  to  wander  from  his  palace  to  live  with  beasts;  to  Ikre  as 
ey  fiircd,  and  to  become  in  his  whole  appearance  so  like  a  beast  It  is  indeed  admitted  Ij 
those  who  make  thlsoljection,  that  there  is  no  Improbability  that  the  cal  unity  would  befiill  ft 
kJ«gM  well  as  other  men;  and  llichaeUaha8ranarkedthatltlBey«nm(»»|robahtotliataB0B- 
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„     tetkQiaaietia«hM0tkwt»(A]ttD.Z.I>«a.p.41,0Qiq^Btrthelitt,  p.804,)1nitll 

toail€s«d  thttt  It  it  wboU7  impn^mbU  fhat  od«  so  high  In  oOet  and  in  power  would  be  treated 
wl«k  the  utter  neKleot  whieh  to  ftated  here.  **!•  it  credible,'*  mjt  Bertboldt,  (p.  800-603,) 
**  that  the  roTal  ftunily,  Mid  the  roj«l  eounaeUors,  rtioukl  hsre  ebown  so  little  eare  or  concern 
•m*  a  ■aenardi  who  had  oome  into  a  etate  ao  perfecUj  helplea!  Would  no  one  bare nnight 
him  out,  and  brought  him  back,  if  be  had  wandered  k>  Ikr  away?  Gould  he  anywhere  in  the 
apan  plains,  and  the  regions  about  Babylon,  destitute  of  fcrests,  hare  ooooealed  himsdf  so  that 
»o  one  eonld  hare  found  him  f  It  could  only  haTe  been  by  a  miracle,  that  one  could  have  wan* 
dorad  about  for  so  long  a  time,  amidst  the  dangers  which  must  hare  befoUen  him,  without 
hsiTing  been  destroyed  by  wild  beasts,  or  fUling  into  some  form  of  irreoorarable  ruin.  What  an 
unwise  poUej  in  a  goremment  to  exhibit  to  newly  conquered  people  so  dishonourable  a 
■peotadel" 

T6  this  ol^tion  it  may  be  replied,  (a)  that  its  Ibroe,  as  it  was  formerly  urged,  may  be  some- 
wrhftt  remored  by  a  correct  interpretation  of  the  chapter,  and  a  more  aeeurate  knowleidge  of  the 
*"■■■■«»  which  came  upon  the  king,  and  of  the  manner  in  which  he  was  aetuallr  treated.  Accord- 
Ib8  to  some  views  formerly  entertained  respecting  the  nature  of  the  malady,  It  would  haTe  been 
impossible,  I  admit,  to  have  dofondud  the  narratlTe.  In  respect  to  these  Tiews,  see  Notes  on 
▼er.  25.  It  may  appear,  fhnn  the  fair  interpretation  of  the  whole  narrative,  that  nothing  more 
occurred  than  was  natural  in  the  circumstances.  (6)  The  supposition  that  he  was  left  to  wan- 
der without  any  kind  of  orerright  or  guardianship,  is  entirely  gratuitous,  and  is  unauthorised 
by  the  account  which  Nebuchadnessar  gives  of  what  oocnnred.  This  opinion  has  been  partly 
Ibrmed  trom  a  folse  inteipretation  of  the  phrase  in  ver.  86 — **  and  my  oounsellors  and  my  lords 
mfught  unto  me,"— as  if  they  had  sonj^t  him  when  he  was  wandering  with  a  view  to  find  out 
where  he  was;  whereas  the  true  meaning  of  that  passage  is,  that  cf^Ser  his  restoration  they 
■oujrbt  unto  him,  or  ^plied  to  him  as  the  head  of  the  empire,  as  they  had  formerly  done. 
(«}  There  is  some  probabUiQr  from  the  passage  in  ver.  15—**  leave  the  stump  of  his  roots  in  the 
earth,  <w»  wUka  band  qfiron  and  brat^ — that  Nebuchadnessar  was  secured  in  the  manner  in 
which  maniacs  often  have  been,  and  that  in  his  rage  he  was  careftill  v  guuded  tram  all  danger 
of  ii^aring  himselt  See  Notes  on  vw.  15.  (e)On  the  supposition  that  he  was  not,  still  there 
aaight  have  been  all  proper  core  taken  to  guard  him.  All  that  may  be  implied  when  it  is  said 
that  he  '^  wasdriven  fttna  men,  and  did  eat  gran  as  oxen,"  Ac.,  may  have  been  that  this  was  Ua 
pnomtifyia  that  state ;  that  he  had  this  roving  disposition,  and  was  disposed  rather  to  wandsr 
in  fields  and  groves,  than  to  dwell  in  the  abodes  of  men ;  and  that  he  was  driven  by  this  pro- 
pentitjff  not  ty  meny  to  leave  his  palace,  and  to  take  up  his  residenoe  in  parks  or  groves — any* 
where  raUier  than  in  human  habitations.  This  has  been  not  an  uncommon  propensity  with 
maniacs,  and  there  is  no  improbability  in  supposing  that  this  was  permitted  by  those  who  had 
the  care  of  him,  as  fur  as  was  consistent  with  his  safety,  and  with  what  was  due  to  him  as  a 
monarch,  though  his  reason  was  driven  trom  its  throne.  In  the  parks  attached  to  the  palaoe; 
in  the  large  pleasure  grounds,  that  were  not  improbably  stocked  with  various  kinds  of  animals^ 
as  a  sort  of  royal  menagerie,  there  is  no  improbability  in  supposing  that  he  may  have  been 
alk>wed  at  proper  times,  and  with  suitable  guards,  to  roam,  nor  that  the  lUlen  and  hum- 
bled monareh  may  have  found,  in  comparatively  luck!  intervals,  a  degree  of  pleasant  amuse> 
ment  in  sudi  grounds,  nor  even  Uiat  it  might  be  supposed  that  this  would  contribute  to  hia 
restoration  to  health.  Nor,  on  any  supposition  in  regard  to  these  statements,  even  admitting 
that  there  was  a  great  degree  of  eriminal  inattention  on  the  part  of  his  friends,  would  his  treat- 
OMnt  have  been  worse  than  what  has  usually  occurred  in  respect  to  the  insane.  Up  to  quite  a 
reeant  period,  and  even  now  in  many  dviliMd  lands,  the  insane  have  been  treated  with  the 
aoatgro8snegleet,andwiththeseveresteruelty,  even  by  their  friends.  Left  to  wander  where 
they  dMse  without  a  protector;  unshaven  and  unwashed;  the  sfort  of  the  klle  and  the 
▼idons;  thrown  into  common  Jails  among  felons;  bound  with  heavy  chains  to  the  cold  walla 
of  dungeons;  confined  in  cellars  or  garreta  with  no  fire  in  the  coldeut  weather;  with  insufil- 
eient  clothing,  perhaps  entirely  naked,  and  in  the  mklst  of  the  most  disgusting  filth,— euch 
treatment,  even  in  Christian  lands,  and  by  Christian  people,  may  show  that  in  a  heathen  land, 
five  hundred  years  before  the  light  of  Christianity  dawned  upon  the  worid,  it  is  not  wfuttty  in- 
eredible  that  an  insane  monarch  nUfffU  have  been  treated  in  the  manner  described  in  this 
diapter.  If  the  best  friends  now  may  so  n^ect,  or  treat  with  such  severitv,  an  insane  son  or 
daiq^ter,  there  is  no  ImprobaUlity  in  supposiug,  that  in  an  age  of  comparative  barbarism  there 
may  have  been  as  UttU  humanity  as  is  implied  in  this  chu>ter.  The  following  extracts  ftom  the 
Second  Annual  Report  of  the  Prison  DisdpUne  Society.  (Botton,)  will  show  what  has  occurred 
hi  the  nineteenth  century,  in  this  Christian  land,  and  in  the  old  onnmonwealth  of  Hassachn- 
satts  a  commonwealth  distinguished  Ibr  morals,  and  for  humane  feding,  and  will  demostrate  at 
the  same  time  that  what  is  here  stated  about  the  monarch  of  heathen  £ibylon  to  not  unworthy 
af  bdiet  Tbev  refer  to  the  treatment  of  lunatics  in  that  commonwealth  before  the  establishment 
of  the  hospital  for  the  insane  at  Won<«ster.  **  In  Massachusetts,  by  an  exambiatlon  aiade  with 
care,  about  thirty  lunaties  have  been  found  in  prison.  In  one  prison  were  found  three ;  in  an- 
other five;  in  another  six,  and  in  anoUier  ten.  It  to  a  source  of  great  complaint  with  the 
iiieriffii  and  Jailers  that  they  must  receive  such  persons,  because  they  have  no  suiUble  aooom- 
tnodations  for  tham.  Of  those  last  mentioned,  one  was  found  in  an  apartment  in  whldi  he  had 
been  nine  years.  He  had  a  wreath  of  raga  around  hto  body,  and  another  around  hto  neck, 
fhto  was  ail  hto  dothing.  He  had  no  bed,  chair,  or  bendi.  Two  or  three  ronjpi  planks  were 
Btvtwad  around  the  zoom;  a  heap  of  filthy  straw,  Uke  the  nast  of  swfaie^  was  hi  the  comer.    Us 
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liadbiifltablrd^aiMstof  mndlBtheinmgrsleofblfdflB.  OooMctod  wIthktewNtdMdflpMV 
mint  WW  a  dark  dani^eon.  harhif  no  orifice  for  the  adminrton  of  light,  heat,  or  air,  except ttis 
Iron  door,  about  two  and  a  half  feet  square,  openlnfr  into  it  fWtm  the  prison.  The  other  Ion** 
tics  in  the  same  prifon  were  ncattered  about  in  different  npartmentii,  with  thieves  and  nnr- 
lersrs,  and  persons  under  arrest,  but  not  yet  convicted  of  guilt  In  the  prison  of  five  lonatiQi^ 
they  were  confined  in  separate  cells,  which  were  almost  dark  dungeons.  It  was  difficolt  after 
the  door  was  open  to  see  th<»n  distinctly.  The  ventilation  was  lo  incomplete  that  more  tfasok 
one  person  on  entering  them  hss  found  the  air  so  fetid  as  to  produce  nausea,  and  almost  voobH- 
ing.  Tike  old  straw  on  whidi  they  were  laid,  and  their  filthy  garments,  were  such  as  to  make 
their  insanity  more  hopelMS,  and  at  one  time  it  was  not  considered  within  the  province  of  the 
nhyskian  to  examine  particularly  the  condition  of  the  lunatics.  In  th^e  cireumstaoces  aony 
improvement  of  thdr  minds  could  hardly  be  expected.  Innteiul  of  having  three  out  of  knu 
restored  to  reason,  as  is  the  foct  in  some  of  the  favoured  Lunatic  Asylums,  it  is  to  be  feued 
that  in  these  circumstances,  some  wlio  might  otherwise  be  restored  would  become  ineurable^ 
and  that  others  mig^t  lose  their  lives,  to  say  nothing  of  present  » iffering.  In  the  prison 
in  which  were  six  lunatics  their  condition  was  loss  wretched.  But  they  were  sometimes  aa 
annovance,  and  sometimes  a  sport  to  the  convicts;  and  even  the  apulment  in  which  th« 
fenuJes  were  confined  <^ned  into  the  yard  of  the  men ;  there  was  an  injurious  interchange  of 
obscenity  and  profuiity  between  them,  which  was  not  restrained  by  the  presence  of  the  keeper. 
In  the  prison,  or  house  of  correction,  so  called,  in  which  were  ten  lunatics,  two  were  fonnd 
about  seventy  years  of  age,  a  male  and  female,  in  the  same  apartment  of  an  upper  stofy.  The 
finnale  was  lying  upon  a  heap  of  straw  under  a  broken  window.  The  snow  in  a  severe  stonn 
was  beating  through  the  window,  and  lay  upon  the  straw  around  her  withered  body,  wUdK 
was  partially  covered  with  a  few  filthy  and  tattered  garments.  The  man  was  lying  in  .tlie  eoi^ 
ner  of  the  room  in  a  similar  situation,  except  that  he  was  less  exposed  to  the  storm.  The 
former  had  been  in  this  apartment  six,  and  the  latter  twenty-one  years.  Another  lunatic  la 
the  nme  prison  was  found  in  a  plank  apartment  of  the  first  sto^,  where  be  had  been  ei^i 
vears.  During  this  time  he  had  never  left  the  room  but  twice.  The  door  of  this  apartment 
had  not  been  opened  in  eighteen  months.  The  food  was  fUmished  through  a  small  orifice 
in  the  door.  The  room  was  wanned  by  no  fire :  and  still  the  woman  of  the  bouse  said  *he  had 
ntcrr  frott,*  As  he  was  seen  through  the  orifice  of  the  door,  the  first  question  was,  *Is  that  a 
human  being?'  The  hair  was  gone  from  one  side  of  his  head,  and  his  eyes  were  like  balls  <tf 
fire.  In  the  cellar  of  the  same  prison  were  five  lunatics.  The  windows  of  this  cellar  were  no 
defence  against  the  storm,  and,  as  might  be  supposed,  the  woman  of  tiie  house  said,  'We  have 
a  sight  to  do  to  keep  them  ftom  fVoezing.*  There  was  no  fire  in  this  cellar  which  could  be  fUt 
by  four  of  these  lunatics.  One  of  the  five  had  a  little  fire  of  turf  in  an  apartment  of  the  cdlar 
by  herself.  She  was,  however,  inftiriate,  if  any  one  came  near  her.  The  woman  was  com- 
mitted to  this  cellar  seventeen  years  aga  The  apartments  are  about  six  feet  by  eight  They 
are  made  of  coarse  plank,  and  have  an  orifice  in  the  door  for  the  admission  of  light  and  air, 
about  six  inches  by  four.  The  darkness  was  such  in  two  of  these  apartments,  that  nothing 
could  be  seen  by  looking  through  the  orifice  in  the  door.  At  the  same  time  there  was  a  poor 
lunatic  in  each  A  man  who  has  grown  old  was  committed  to  one  of  them  In  1810,  and  had 
lived  in  it  seventeen  years.  An  emadatod  female  was  found  in  a  similar  apartment,  in  the 
dark,  without  fire,  almost  without  covering,  where  she  had  been  nearly  two  years.  A  colonied 
woman  in  anoUier,  in  which  she  had  bMn  six  years;  and  a  miserable  man  in  another,  ia 
which  he  had  been  four  years.** 

(2)  It  is  asked  by  Bertboldt  as  an  objection,  (p.  301,)  whether  « it  is  credible  that  one  who 
had  been  for  so  long  a  time  a  maniac,  would  be  restored  again  to  the  throne;  and  whether  the 
government  would  be  again  placed  in  his  hands,  without  any  apprehension  that  he  would 
relapse  into  the  same  state  r  Or  whether  it  can  be  believed  that  the  lives  and  fortunes  of  so 
many  millions  would  be  again  entrusted  to  his  wUl  and  power?**  To  these  questions  it  may  be 
replied:  (a)  That  if  he  was  restored  to  his  reason  he  had  a  right  to  the  throne,  and  it  might  not 
have  been  a  doubtf^  point  whether  he  should  he  restored  to  it  or  not  (6)  It  is  probable  that 
during  that  time  a  regency  was  appointed,  and  that  there  would  be  a  hope  entertained  that 
he  would  be  restored.  Undoubtedly  during  the  continuation  of  this  malady,  the  government 
would  be,  as  was  the  case  during  the  somewhat  similar  malady  of  George  III.  of  Groat  Britain, 

E laced  in  the  hands  of  others,  and  unless  there  was  a  revolution,  or  an  usurpation,  he  wnula 
0  of  course  restored  to  his  throne  on  the  recovery  of  his  reason,  (c)  To  this  it  may  be  added, 
that  he  was  a  monarch  who  had  been  eminently  successflil  in  his  conquests;  who  had  done 
much  to  enlarge  the  limits  of  the  empire,  and  to  adorn  the  capital ;  and  that  much  was  to  be 
apprehended  ftrom  the  character  of  his  legal  successor,  Kvll-Merodach  (Hengstenberg  113,) ;  and 
that  if  he  were  displaced,  thov  who  were  then  the  chief  officers  of  the  nation  had  reason  XA 
suppose  that,  in  accordance  with  oriental  usage  on  the  accession  of  a  new  sovereign,  they  would 
lose  their  places. 

(8)  It  has  been  asked  also,  as  an  ot|}ection,  whether  "  it  is  not  to  be  presumed  that  Nehochad* 
neszar,  on  the  supposition  that  be  was  restored  from  so  fearnil  a  malady,  would  not  have  em- 
ployed all  the  means  in  his  power  to  suppress  the  knowledge  of  it;  or  whether,  if  any  commu* 
nication  was  made  in  regard  to  it,  pains  would  not  have  been  taken  to  give  a  colouring  to  the 
account  by  suppressing  the  real  truth,  and  \xj  attributing  the  aiBlctkm  to  some  other 
?tQ8o  ?"  Bertholdt,  801.  To  this  It  may  be  replied :  {a)  that  if  the  representation  here  made  of 
the  oanso  of  his  malady  is  oorr^ct,  that  it  was  a  divine  Jndgmeot  on  him  fiff  his  pride^end  that 
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Ouira  ilMhil  to  triatlag  ttm  lifan  was  that  be  Mmielf  might  be  mito  lmo>ini,ttl>»— ■oatfctott 
DM  uiftt,  on  hM  rettoration,  there  would  be  such  a  divine  inflaenoe  on  the  mind  of  the 


mcmmrdu  tm  to  lead  htm  to  make  this  prodamation,  or  this  public  reeoffnition  of  the  Meet  High^ 
(6)  Hmt  the  edict  seems  to  have  been  made,  not  as  a  matter  of  polk^,  but  under  the  freah  reeolU 
lection  of  a  restoration  fttmi  so  terrible  a  calamity;  (c)  that  Mebuchadnenar  seems  to  have  been 
«  man  who  had  a  eonsdenee  that  prompted  him  to  a  deckled  acknowledgment  of  diTine  inter* 
position ;  (d)  that  he  had  a  strong  religk>us  pmptntAty  (oomp.  ch.  iiLV  and  was  ready  to  make 
any  public  acknowledgment  of  that  wUch  he  regarded  as  diVine ;  and  (e)  that  perhaps  he  sup* 
pooed  that,  by  stating  the  truth  as  it  actually  oceurred,  a  better  impression  mig^t  be  made 
than  already  existed  in  regard  to  the  nature  of  the  maladv.  It  may  haTe  been  an  ot|)ect  also 
with  him  to  eouTince  his  suljects  that,  although  he  had  been  depriTed  of  his  reason,  he  was 
now  In  Iket  restored  to  a  sound  mind. 

C4.)  Another  ground  of  oljectk>n  has  been  urged  by  Eichhom,  Bertholdt,  and  others,  deriTed 
fktun  the  character  of  the  edict    It  is  said  that  **  the  narratiTe  represents  Nebuchadnezxar  at 
one  ttsM  as  an  orthodox  Jew,  setting  forth  his  riews  almost  in  the  Tenr  words  used  in  the  writ- 
ings of  the  Jews,  and  which  only  a  Jew  would  employ,  (see  vs.  2, 3,  Si— 37,)  and  then  again  as 
a  more  idolater,  using  the  language  which  an  idolater  would  employ,  and  still  acknowledging 
the  veaUty  of  Idol  gods,  ts.  8,  9,  Is."    To  tliis  It  may  be  replied,  that  this  Tery  dreumstance  is 
rather  a  eonflrmation  of  the  truth  of  the  account  than  otherwise.    It  is  Just  such  an  aoconat 
as  we  should  suppose  that  a  monarch,  trained  up  in  idolatry,  and  practicing  it  all  his  life,  and 
▼et  fluddenly,  and  in  this  ImpressiTe  manner,  made  acquainted  with  the  true  God,  would  be 
likely  to  give.    In  an  edict  published  by  such  a  monarch  under  such  circumstances,  it  would 
be  strange  if  there  should  be  no  betrayal  of  the  Ikct  that  he  had  been  a  worshipper  of  heathen 
gods,  nor  wpnld  it  be  strange  that  when  he  disclosed  his  dream  to  Daniel,  asking  him  to  inter- 
pret it,  and  professing  to  beliere  that  he  was  under  the  influence  of  inspiration  from  aboTe,  he 
ffboald  trace  it  to  the  gods  in  general,  rs.  8, 9, 18.    And,  in  like  manner,  if  the  thing  actually 
oocmred,  as  is  related.  It  would  be  certain  that  he  would  use  such  language  in  d««cribing  it  as 
an  '  ortliodox  Jew*  might  use.    It  Is  to  be  remembered  that  he  is  represented  as  obtaining  his 
view  of  what  was  meant  l^  the  Tiskm  from  Daniel,  and  nothing  is  more  probable  than  that  he 
would  use  such  language  as  Daniel  woold  liaTe  suggested.    It  could  not  be  supposed  that  one 
who  had  been  an  id^ter  all  his  life  would  soon  efface  frnm  his  mind  all  the  impressions  made 
by  the  habit  of  idolatry,  so  that  no  traces  of  it  would  appear  in  a  proclamation  on  an  occasion 
like  this;  nor  could  it  be  snppMed  that  there  would  be  no  recognition  of  Qod  as  the  true  God. 
Notliing  would  be  more  natural  than  such  an  intermingling  of  felse  notions  with  the  true. 
Indeed,  there  Is  in  feet  scarcely  any  circumstance  in  r^ard  to  this  chapter  that  has  more  the 
air  of  authenticity,  nor  oonld  there  well  be  anything  more  probable  in  itselt;  tlian  what  is  here 
stated.    It  is  just  such  an  intermingling  of  truth  with  felsehood  as  we  should  expect  in  a  mind 
trained  in  heathenism,  and  yet  tlds  is  a  circumstance  which  would  not  be  very  likely  to  occur 
to  one  who  attempted  a  forgerr,  or  who  endeavored  to  draw  the  character  of  a  heathen  mon- 
areh  in  such  oircuinstances  without  authentio  materials.    If  the  edict  was  the  w<wk  of  a  Jew, 
he  would  hare  been  likdy  to  represent  its  author  without  any  remains  of  heathenism  in  his 
mind ;  If  it  were  the  work  of  a  heathen,  there  would  have  been  no  such  recognition  of  the  true 
€kxL    If  it  is  a  mere  fiction,  the  artifice  is  too  refined  to  hsTC  been  likely  to  occur,  to  attempt 
to  draw  him  In  this  state  of  mind,  where  there  was  an  intermingling  of  felsehood  with  truth ; 
of  the  remains  of  all  his  old  habits  of  thinking,  with  new  and  momentous  truths  that  had  Just 
begun  to  dawn  on  his  mind.    The  supposition  that  will  best  suit  all  the  droumstanees  of  the 
<rase,  and  be  liable  to  the  fewest  ol^eeUons,  is,  that  the  account  is  an  unTamlsbed  statement 
of  what  actually  occurred.    On  the  whole  sul^fect  of  the  obiectinns  to  this  chapter,  the  reader 
may  consult  Hengstenberg,  Die  Autbentie  des  Daniel,  pp.  100— U9.    For  many  of  the  remarks 
beremade^  I  am  indebted  to  that  work.    Comp.  florther  the  Notes  on  ts.  Qb,  seq.  of  the  chapter. 


I  2.  ANALTSU  or  TBS  CBIPTBU 

Thi  chanter  professes  to  be  an  edict  published  br  Nebuchadnenar  after  his  recovery  from  • 
long  period  of  insanity  which  was  brought  upon  bun  Ibr  his  pride.  The  edict  was  promulgated 
with  a  Tiew  to  lead  men  to  acknowledt^c  the  true  God.  It  states,  in  general,  that  the  Mproaeh 
of  his  calamity  was  made  known  to  him  in  a  dream,  whkb  was  interpreted  by  Daniel ;  tnat  bit 
own  heart  had  been  lifted  up  with  pride  in  riew  of  the  splendid  dty  which  he  had  built;  that 
the  predicted  malady  came  suddenly  upon  him,  eren  while  be  was  indulging  in  these  proud 
reflections ;  that  he  was  driren  awav  from  the  abodes  of  men,  a  poor  neglected  maniac ;  that 
be  again  recoTered  his  reason,  and  tnon  his  throne ;  and  that  the  Ond  who  had  thus  humbled 
him,  and  again  restored  him,  was  the  true  God,  and  was  worthy  of  unirersa]  adoration  and 
prnise.    The  edict,  therefore,  embraces  the  following  parts : 

I.  The  reason  why  It  was  promulgated— to  show  to  all  people,  dwelling  In  all  patts  of  the 
earth,  the  great  things  which  the  bi$(h  God  had  done  towards  him,  ts.  1— S. 

II.  The  statement  of  the  fiKt  that  he  had  bad  adream  which  greatly  alarmed  him,  and  whieb 
lone  of  the  Chaldean  soothFayers  had  been  able  to  Inteipret.  ts.  4—7. 

III.  The  statement  of  the  dream  In  full  to  Daniel,  ts.  8—18. 

TV.  The  intarpratatkm  of  tl'e  dream  by  Daniel— prwUcting  the  i^t  that  hs  would  bMoma  a 
18 
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^  «Ml  wmikl  %•  4rtf«tt  ftom  Us  throne  tttd  ktngdom,  aiMl  eonpelM  to  Mm  i(p  lip 

abode  wltb  the  beeste  of  the  field—- «  poor  neglected  outcast,  ts.  10—26. 

v.  The  eolemn  end  fUtbftil  comiMl  of  Daniel  to  him  to  brcok  off  Lif  rinit,  and  to  becooM  • 
lUhteoos  man.  if  possibly  the  terrible  calamity  mifcfat  be  aTcrtcd,  vtnr.  27. 

vl.  The  fulfilment  of  the  prediction  of  Daniel.  Nebncbadnezznr  was  walking  on  his  palae% 
•nd,  in  the  pride  of  his  heart,  snrreying  the  great  dtj  which  ho  had  builL  and  snddenlj  a 
Toiee  from  hearen  addressed  him  announcing  that  his  kingdom  had  departed,  and  his  rcaaim 
left  him,  T8.  28—88. 

Yll.  At  the  end  of  the  appointed  time,  his  reason  was  restored,  and  he  grateftiUy  mskuem^ 
ledged  the  dirine  eorereignty,  and  was  again  reinstated  on  his  throne,  vs.  31—36. 

'mi.  for  all  this  he  says  that  he  praised  the  Ood  of  heaven,  for  be  hod  learned  that  all  hfa 
works  are  troth,  uid  his  ways  Judgment,  and  that  those  wlio  walk  in  pride  he  is  able  to  abase, 
▼ar.ST. 


1  Nebuchadnezzar  the  king,  &  un- 
to all  people,  nations,  and  languages, 
that  awell  in  all  the  earth ;  Peace 
b  be  multiplied  unto  you. 

>c 3. 4;  6. 25-27.  blPe.1.2.. 

1.  NtbueAadnezxar  the  king,  unto  all 
people,  Ac  The  Syrimo  here  has,  *  Ne- 
bnohadneisar  the  king  wrote  to  all  peo- 
ple,'  Ae.  Many  maoasoripts  in  the  Chal- 
dee  hare  rhf — 9ent,  and  some  have  ar? — 
wrote,  bat  neither  of  these  readhngs  are 
probably  genuine,  nor  are  they  necessary. 
The  passage  is  rather  a  part  of  the  edict 
of  the  king  than  a  narratiTe  of  the  author 
of  the  book,  and  in  such  an  edict  the 
comparatiTely  abrupt  style  of  the  present 
reading  would  be  that  which  would  be 
adopted.  The  Septnagint  has  inserted 
here  a  historical  statement  of  the  f)tot 
that  Nebuchadnextar  did  actually  issue 
such  an  edict:  '*And  Kebuohadnessar, 
the  king,  wrote  an  encyclical  epistle — 
ivtrreXik  iy«iv>ier — to  all  those  nations  in 
erery  place,  and  to  the  regions,  and  to  all 
the  tongues  that  dwell  in  all  countries, 
generations  and  generations : '  Kebuchad- 
netsar  the  king,' "  Ac  But  nothing  of  this 
is  in  the  original,  f  Unto  aU  people,  no- 
tione,  and  languagee  that  dwell  in  all  the 
eartA.  That  is,  people  speaking  all  the 
languagas  of  the  earth.  Many  nations 
were  under  the  seeptre  of  the  king  of 
Babylon,  but  it  would  seem  that  he 
designed  this  as  a  general  proclamation, 
not  only  to  those  who  were  embraced  in 
his  empire,  but  to  all  the  people  of  the 
world.  Such  a  proclamailon  would  be 
much  in  accordance  with  the  Oriental 
style.  Comp.  Notes  on  ch.  iiL  4.  %  Peace 
he  mvUHplied  unto  jfou.  This  is  in  accor- 
dance with  the  usual  Oriental  salutation. 
Oomp.  Gen.  xliii.  23 ;  Judges  vi.  23 ;  1. 
Huu  zxT.  6;  Pa.  ozjdL  7;  Luke  z.  6; 


2  « I  thought  it  good  to  show  the 
signs  and  wonders  that  the  high 
<*  God  hath  wrought  toward  me. 


•ill 


tteemfyh^foTtwu.       4o.a.9eL 


Eph.  7i.  23 ;  1.  Pet  i  2.  This  is  the  sabs. 
tation  with  which  one  meets  another  now 
in  the  Oriental  world — the  same  word  MiU 
being  retained,  Shalom,  or  Saiam,  Tbm 
idea  seemed  to  be,  that  every  blessing  was 
found  in  peace,  and  erery  evil  in  conflict 
and  war.  The  expression  included  the 
wish  that  they  might  be  preserred  froaa 
all  that  would  disturb  them;  that  they 
might  be  contented,  quiet,  prosperous^ 
and  happy.  When  it  is  said  'peace  be 
multiplied,*  the  wish  is  that  it  mighl 
abound,  or  that  they  might  be  blessed 
with  the  numberless  mercies  whioh  peaee 
produces. 

2.  /  thought  it  £oo<2.  Marg.,  it  aoos 
eeemljf  be/ore  me.  The  marginal  readinc 
is  more  in  accordance  with  the  original 
— ^Q^.  *^Cf^>  The  proper  meaning  of  the 
Chaldee  word— -nof^— is  to  be  fair  er 
beautiful,  and  the  sense  here  is  that  it 
seemed  to  him  to  be  appropriate  or  be- 
coming to  make  this  public  proclamation. 
It  was  fit  and  right  that  what  Qod  had 
done  to  him  should  be  proclaimed  to  all 
nations.  ^  To  ehow  the  eigne  and  wondere. 
Signs  and  wonders  as  denoting  mighty 
miracles,  are  not  nnf^uently  connected 
in  the  Scriptures.  See  Ex.  rii.  8 ;  Dent 
iv.  34,  xii.  1,  xxxiv.  11;  Isa.  riii.  18; 
Josh.  xxxiL  20.  The  word  rendered  eigne, 
Heb.  niK,  Chaldee  rf,  means  properly  a 
eign,  as  something  significant,  or  some* 
thing  that  points  out  or  designates  any- 
thing, OS  Geo.  i.  14,  '*  Shall  be  for  eigne 
and  for  seasons;"  that  is,  signs  of  sea- 
sons. Then  the  word  denotes  an  ensign, 
a  military  flag,  Num.  IL 1;  then  a  sign  of 


m  C.  Sl(^} 


OHAPMB  IT. 


. B -fiMT grefti «re  his  ^sinsl  and 

how  mighty  are  his  b wonders!  his 
kingdom  is  an  ererlasting  ^king- 

•De.4.84.     Pi.105.2r.     He.2.4. 

comethiog  past,  a  token  or  remembrancer, 
Bx.  zxii.  9, 16 ;  Deot  ▼!.  8;  then  a  sign 
of  something  futore,  a  portent,  an  omen, 
lea.  viii.  18;  then  a  aign  or  token  of  ivhat 
ia  vifiible,  aa  circnmoision,  Gen.  xvii.  7, 
or  the  rainbow  in  the  cloud,  aa  a  token  of 
the  covenant  which  God  made  with  man, 
Gen.  ix.  12;  then  anything  which  serrea 
aa  a  sign  or  proof  of  the  fulfilment  of 
prophecy,  Ex.  iii.  12,  1  Sam.  ii.  34;  and 
then  it  refers  to  anything  which  is  a  sign 
or  proof  of  divine  power.  Dent  iv.  34,  vi. 
22,  vii.  19,  et  aL  The  Hebrew  word  is 
commonly  rendered  *i^na,  but  it  is  also 
rendered  token,  enngn,  tniraelet.  As  ap- 
plied to  what  God  does,  it  seems  to  be 
used  in  the  sense  of  anything  that  is  sig- 
nifieant  of  his  presence  and  power ;  any- 
thing that  shall  manifestly  show  that  what 
occurs  is  done  by  him ;  anything  that  is 
beyond  human  ability,  and  that  makes 
known  the  being  and  the  perfections  of 
God  by  a  direct  and  extraordinary  mani- 
festation. Here  the  meaning  is,  that  what 
was  done  in  so  remarkable  a  manner,  was 
sigmijieant  of  the  agency  of  God;  it  was 
that  which  demonstrated  that  he  exists, 
and  that  showed  his  greatness.  The  word 
rendered  wonden —  np^  — means  properly 
that  which  is  fitted  to  produce  astonish- 
ment, or  to  lead  one  to  wonder;  and  is 
applied  to  miracles  as  adapted  to  produce 
lAiat  efieet  It  refers  to  that  state  of  mind 
whioh  exists  where  anything  ooenrs  out  of 
the  ordinary  course  of  nature,  or  which 
indicates  supernatural  power.  The  He- 
brew word  rendered  toondert  is  often  used 
to  denote  miracles,  Ex.  iii.  20,  vii.  3,  xi.  9; 
Dent  vi.  22,  t  aL  The  meaning  here  is, 
that  what  had  occurred  was  fitted  to  ex- 
cite  amaaement,  and  to  lead  men  to  won- 
der at  the  mighty  works  of  God.  %  That 
ihe  kiyh  Ood,  The  God  who  is  exalted, 
or  lifted  up ;  that  is,  the  God  who  is  above 
all.  See  oh.  iii.  26.  It  is  an  appellation 
which  would  be  given  to  God  as  the  Su- 
preme Being.  The  Greek  translation  of 
this  verse  is,  ''And  now  I  show  unto  yon 
the  deeds — w^fttg — which  the  great  God 
has  done  unto  me,  for  it  seemed  good  to 
me  to  show  to  yon  and  your  wise  men — " 

3.  H0wgrmt9iaf1U9  9ign»l  Hew  great 


dmii,  aad  Ms  dooslDien  ^U  from 
iCeneration  to  generation. 

b  Pb.  72. 18:  86. 10.    Is.  26. 1 ;  28. 29. 
•0.2.44.     Re,li.l6.     dJob26.2.     lPe.4.1L 


and  wonderful  are  the  thinn  by  which 
he  makes  himself  known  in  ^is  manner ! 
The  allusion  is  doubtless  to  what  had  oc- 
curred  to  himself— the  event  by  which  a 
monarch  of  such  state  and  power  hai 
been  reduced  to  a  condition  so  humble. 
With  propriety  he  would  regard  this  as 
a  signal  instance  of  the  divine  interpo- 
sition,  and  as  adapted  to  give  him  an 
exalted  view  of  the  supremacy  of  the 
true  God.  %  And  how  mighty  are  At>  tcon. 
dert/  The  wonderful  events  whioh  he 
does ;  the  things  fitted  to  produce  admi- 
ration  and  astonishment  Comp.  Ps.  IxxiL 
18,  Ixxxvi.  10;  Isa.  xxr.  1.  f  JK.  jhii^- 
dam  is  an  eptrlativg  kingdonu  Nebu- 
ohadnessar  was  doubtless  led  to  this  re- 
fiection  by  what  had  occurred  to  him. 
He,  the  most  mighty  monarch  tlien  on 
earth,  had  seen  that  hU  throne  had  no 
stability ;  he  had  seen  that  God  had  power 
at  his  will  to  bring  him  down  from  his 
lofty  seat,  and  to  transfer  his  authority 
to  other  hands ;  and  he  was  naturally  led 
to  reflect  that  the  throne  of  God  was  the 
only  one  that  was  stable  and  permanent. 
He  could  not  but  be  convinced  that  God 
reigned  over  all,  and  that  bis  kingdom 
was  not  subject  to  the  vicissitudes  which 
occur  in  the  kingdoms  of  this  world. 
There  have  been  few  occurrenees  on  the 
earth  better  adapted  to  teach  this  lesson 
than  this.  ^And  hit  dominiou  is  from 
generation  to  generation.  That  is,  it  is 
perpetual.  It  is  not  liable  to  be  arrested 
as  that  of  man  is,  by  death ;  it  does  not 
pass  over  from  one  family  to  another  as 
an  earthly  sceptre  often  does.  The  same 
sceptre;  the  same  system  of  laws;  the 
same  providential  arrangements;  the 
same  methods  of  reward  and  punishmen;) 
have  always  existed  under  bis  govern- 
ment, and  will  continue  to  do  so  to  the 
end  of  time.  There  i.^  perhaps  no  more 
sublime  view  that  can  be  taken  of  the 
government  of  God  than  this.  All  earthly 
princes  die ;  all  authority  lodged  in  the 
hands  of  an  earthly  monarch  is  soon  with- 
drawn. No  one  is  so  mighty  that  he  can 
prolong  his  own  reign ;  and  no  one  can 
make  his  own  authority  extend  to  the 
next  generation.  Earthly  governments, 
therefore,  however  mighty,  are  of  short 
duration ;  and  history  is  made  up  of  the 


4  T I  y ebnolMMbMiiar  wma  at  rest 
in  mine  boaae,  and  flonriBhing  in  my 
palace: 

5  I  saw  a  dream  which  made  me 
afraid*  and  the  thoughts  upon  my  bed 


records  of  a  great  number  of  inch  iid- 
ministratioDS,  many  of  them  exceedingly 
brief,  and  of  very  Tarioas  character.  The 
•oeptre  ialla  from  the  hand  of  the  mon- 
arch, never  to  be  reeomed  by  him  again ; 
another  grasps  it  to  retain  it  also  but  a 
little  time,  and  then  he  passes  away.  But 
the  dominion  of  God  is  in  all  generations 
the  same.  This  generation  is  under  the 
goremment  of  the  same  sovereign  who 
reigned  when  Semiramis  or  Kuma  lived ; 
and  though  the  sceptre  has  long  since 
fallen  from  the  hands  of  Alexander  and 
the  CsBsars,  yet  the  same  Ood,  who  ruled 
in  their  age,  is  still  on  the  throne. 

4.  /  NelmehadneMMor  v>a$  at  rett.  Some 
manuscripts  in  the  Oreek  add  here,  **  In 
the  eighteenth  year  of  his  reign,  Nebu- 
chadnesxar  said."  These  words,  however, 
are  not  in  the  Hebrew,  and  are  of  no  au- 
thority. The  word  rendered  *at  rest* — 
n^t^  —  means  to  be  secure ;  to  be  free  from 
apprehension  or  alarm.  He  designs  to 
describe  a  state  of  tranquillity  and  secu- 
rity. Gr.  cU  pecice — (cptiviMav:  ^-enjoying 
peace,  or  in  a  condition  to  enjoy  peace. 
His  wars  were  over;  his  kingdom  was 
tranquil ;  he  had  built  a  magnificent  capi- 
tal; he  had  gathered  around  him  Uie 
wealth  and  the  luxuries  of  the  world, 
and  he  was  now  in  a  condition  to  pass 
away  the  remainder  of  bis  life  in  ease  and 
happiness.  V  In  mxM  Aomm.  In  his  royal 
residence.  It  is  possible  that  the  two 
words  here — hou^e  and  palace — may  refer 
to  somewhat  diiferent  things :  the  for- 
mer— houte — more  particularly  to  his  own 
private  family — his  domestic  relations  as 
a  man ;  and  the  latter— pa/:a<;« — to  those 
connected  with  the  government  who  re- 
sided in  his  palace.  If  this  is  so,  then 
the  passage  would  mean  that  all  around 
him  was  peaceful,  and  that  from  no  source 
had  be  any  cause  of  disquiet  In  his  own 
private  family— embracing  his  wife  and 
children ;  and  in  the  arrangements  of  the 
palace— embracing  those  who  had  charge 
of  public  affairs,  he  had  no  cause  of  un- 
easiness. 5  AndJUmrithing  in  my  palace. 
Gr.  til^9Wf  M  r0v  9p6^oo  ^lav— 4iterally, 
•boBdaat  «pan  my  thronaf  that  ii»  he 


and  the  Tisions  of  my  bead  -bxraUM 


6  Therefore  made  I  a  decree  to 
bring  in  all  the  wise  men  of  Baby- 
lon before  me,  that  they  might  make 


was  tranquil,  calm,  prosperous,  ••  fail 
throne.  The  Chaldee  word — ijjn  — 
means  properly  greenf  as,  for  example,  of 
leaves  or  foliage.  Corop.  the  Hebrew 
word  in  Jer.  xvii.  8 :  "Be  shall  be  as  a 
tree  planted  by  the  waters — her  leaf  shall 
be  green."  Dent.  xU.  2.  "Under  cveiy 
green  tree,"  2  Kings  xvi.  4.  A  green 
and  flourishing  tree  becomes  thus  the  em- 
blem  of  prosperity.  See  Ps.  L  3,  xxxriL 
85,  xciL  12 — 14.  The  general  meaning 
here  is,  that  he  was  enjoying  abundant 
prosperity.  His  kingdom  was  at  peace, 
and  in  his  own  home  he  had  every  means 
of  tranquil  enjoyment 

5.  /  eaw  a  dream.  That  is,  he  saw  a 
representation  made  to  him  in  a  dreasL 
There  is  something  incongruous  in  our 
language  in  saying  of  one  that  he  eaw  a 
dream.  %  Which  made  me  afraid.  The 
fear  evidently  arose  from  the  apprehen- 
sion that  it  was  designed  to  disclose  some 
important  and  solemn  event  This  was 
in  accordance  with  a  prevalent  belief  then 
(comp.  eh.  ii.  1),  and  it  may  be  added  that 
it  is  in  accordance  with  a  prevalent  be- 
lief now.  There  are  few  persons,  what- 
ever may  be  their  abstract  belief,  who  are 
not  more  or  less  disturbed  by  fearful  aad 
solemn  representations  passing  before  tba 
mind  in  the  visions  of  the  ni^t  Coafw 
Job  iv.  12— 17,  zxxiiL  14>  16.  So  Yirgli 
(.fin.  iv.  9.) 


Anna  Soror,  quas  me 
terrentf 

^And  the  tkomgkte  mpcm  my  hed.  The 
tboughts  which  I  had  upon  my  bed ; .  ta 
wit,  in  my  dream.  \  And  th4  vieimu  of  «y 
head.  What  I  seemed  to  see.  The  visiea 
seemed  to  be  floating  around  his  bead. 
f  Troubled  me.  Disturbed  me ;  prod«eed 
apprehension  of  what  was  to  eome:  at 
some  ereat  and  important  event 

8.  Ther^ore  made  I  a  decree.  The 
word  here  rendered  decree — o^ — meau 
commonly  tnetCf  favour,  as  of  wine ;  then 
Judgment,  diecemment,  reaeon ;  and  them 
a  judgment  of  a  king,  a  mandate,  edict 
Comp.  ch.  iii.  10.  The  primary  notioB 
to  bt  that  if  a  deU— la  m^  ea> 
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known  unto  me  the  ii^7^oittli<ni^ 

the  dream. 

7  Then  »came  in  the  magicians, 
the  astrologers,  the  Chaldeans,  and 
the  soothsayers:  and  I  told  the 
dream  before  them;  but  they  did 
not  make  known  unto  me  the  mter- 
pretation  thereof. 


abling  one  to  detennine  the  qualities  of 
wines,  viands,  Ac ;  and  then  a  delioate 
and  nice  discrimination  in  regard  to  the 
qualities  of  actions.  The  word  thus  ex- 
presses a  sound  and  accurate  judgment, 
and  is  applied  to  a  decree  or  edict,  as  de- 
clared by  one  who  had  the  qualifications 
to  express  such  a  judgment  Here  it 
means  that  he  issued  a  royal  order  to 
aammon  into  his  presence  all  who  could 
be  supposed  to  be  qaalified  to  explain  the 
dream.  The  Greek  (Cod.  Ghisian.)  omits 
Yerses  6,  7, 8,  and  9.  %  To  bring  in  all  the 
wise  men,  Ao,  Particularly  such  as  are 
enumerated  in  the  following  verse.  Comp. 
oh.  ii.  12.  It  was  in  accordance  with  his 
habit  thus  to  call  in  the  wise  men  who 
were  retained  at  court  to  give  counsel, 
and  to  explain  those  things  which  seemed 
to  be  an  intimation  of  the  divine  will. 
See  Notes  on  ch.  iL  2.  Comp.  also  Gen. 
xU.  8. 

7.  Then  came  in  the  magieian$f  Ac.  All 
the  words  occurring  here  are  found  in  ch. 
ii.  2,  and  are  explained  in  the  Notes  on 
that  verse,  except  the  word  rendered 
•ool^Mtyert.  This  occurs  in  ch.  ii.  27. 
8ee  it  explained  in  the  Notes  on  that 
Terse.  All  these  words  refer  to  the  same 
general  class  of  persons — those  who  were 
regarded  as  endued  with  eminent  wisdom; 
w4io  were  supposed  to  be  qualified  to  ex- 
plain remarkable  occurrences,  to  foretel 
the  future,  and  to  declare  the  will  of 
heaven  from  portents  and  wonders.  At 
« time  when  there  was  yet  a  limited  re- 
Telation ;  when  the  boundaries  of  science 
were  not  determined  with  accuracy ;  when 
it  was  not  certain  but  that  some  way 
uight  be  ascertained  of  lifting  the  myste- 
rious veil  from  the  future,  and  when  it 
was  an  open  question  whether  that  might 
not  be  by  dreams  or  by  communication 
with  departed  spirits,  or  by  some  undis- 
closed  secrets  of  nature,  it  was  not  un- 
natural that  persons  should  be  found  who 
claimed  that  this  knowledge  was  under 
tbtir  eontroU    Bnch  olaimants  to  pret«r- 1 


8  TB«t«ltii6lMlBaaklcam«in 
before  me,  whose  name  ^wat  Belta- 
shazzar,  according  to  the  name  of 
my  god«  and  in  whom  is  the  spirit « of 
the  hoi  J  gods:  and  before  him  I  told 
the  dream,  saying. 


»cS.l,2. 

eNu.ll.l7,ikc 


bcl.7. 
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natural  knowledge  are  found  indeed  in 
every  age ;  and  though  a  large  portion  of 
them  are  undoubted  deceivers,  yet  the 
existence  of  such  an  order  of  persons 
should  be  regarded  as  merely  the  expo~ 
nent  of  the  deep  and  earnest  desire  exist- 
ing in  the  human  bosom  to  penetrate  the 
mysterious  future ;  to  find  eomething  that 
shall  disclose  to  man,  all  whose  great  in- 
terests lie  in  the  future,  what  is  yet  to  be. 
Comp.  the  remarks  at  the  close  of  ch.  ii. 
^  And  /  told  the  dream  be/ore  them,  &o. 
In  their  presence.  In  this  instance  he 
did  not  lay  on  them  so  hard  a  requisition 
as  he  did  on  a  former  occasion,  when  he 
required  them  not  only  to  interpret  the 
dream,  but  to  tell  him  what  It  was.  ch.  iL 
But  liieir  pretended  power  here  was 
equally  vain.  Whether  they  attempted 
an  interpretation  of  this  dream  does  not 
appear ;  but  if  they  did,  it  was  wholly  un- 
satisfactory to  the  king  himself.  It  would 
seem  more  probable  that  they  supposed 
that  the  dream  might  have  some  reference 
to  the  proud  monarch  himself,  and  that, 
as  it  indicated  some  awful  calamity,  they 
did  not  dare  to  hasard  a  conjecture  in 
regard  to  its  meaning. 

8.  JBut  at  the  lot.  After  the  others  had 
shown  that  they  could  not  Interpret  the 
dream.  Why  Daniel  was  not  called  with 
the  others  does  not  appear ;  nor  is  it  said 
in  what  manner  he  waa  at  last  aumraoned 
into  the  presence  of  the  king.  It  is  pro- 
bable that  his  skill  on  a  former  occasion 
(ch.  ii.)  was  remembered,  and  that  whea 
all  the  others  showed  that  they  had  no 
power  to  interpret  the  dream,  he  waa 
called  in  by  Nebnohadnessar.  The  Latin 
Vulgate  renders  this.  Donee  collega  in* 
gressns  est — **  until  a  colleacue  entered." 
The  Greek  itof,  until.  AquiL  and  Sym- 
machus  render  it,  'until  another  entered 
before  me,  Daniel.'  The  common  ver- 
sion expresses  the  sense  of  the  Chaldee, 
with  suflloient  aeouraey,  though  a  more 
literal  tranalatlon  would  be,  *  until  after- 
vards.'    %  WhoM  Mome  waa  Saltrnkammvi 
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9  O  BelieilMsnr,  SNwter  of  the 
magicians,  because  I  know  that  the 
spirit  of  Uie  holy  gods  is  in  thee, 
and  no  secret  troubleth  ^thee,  tell 

That  is,  thU  was  the  name  whiofa  lie  bore 
mt  eonrt,  or  which  had  been  given  bim  by 
the  Chaldeans.  See  Notes  on  ob  L  7. 
f  Aeeording  to  the  name  of  my  Ood.  That 
is,  the  name  of  mj  God  Bel,  or  Belns,  is 
incorporated  in  the  name  given  to  him. 
This  is  referred  to  here,  probably,  to  show 
the  propriety  of  thus  invoking  bis  aid ; 
bccanse  he  bore  the  name  of  the  Ood 
whom  the  monarch  bad  adored.  There 
would  seem  to  be  a  special  fitness  in  sum- 
moning him  before  bim  to  explain  what  was 
supposed  to  be  an  intimation  of  the  will  of 
the  God  whom  be  worshipped.  There  is  a 
singular,  though  not  unnatural,  mixture 
of  the  sentiments  of  heathenism  and  of 
the  true  religion  in  the  expressions  which 
this  monarch  uses  in  this  chapter.  He 
had  been  a  heathen  all  his  life.  Yet  he 
had  had  some  knowledge  of  the  true  God, 
and  bad  been  made  to  feel  that  he  was 
worthy  of  universal  adoration  and  praise, 
eh.  ii.  That,  in  this  state  of  mind,  he 
should  alternately  express  such  senti- 
ments as  were  originated  by  heathenism, 
and  those  which  spring  from  just  views 
of  God,  is  not  unnatural  or  improbable. 
%  And  in  wAom  is  the  epirit  of  the  holy 
aode.  It  is  not  easy  to  determine  who 
be  meant  by  Me  holy  gode.  It  would 
seem  probable  that  thia  was  ineb  language 
as  was  dictated  by  the  fact  that  he  bad 
been  an  idolater.  He  had  been  brought 
to  feel  that  the  God  whom  Daniel  wor- 
shipped, and  by  whose  aid  he  had  been 
enabled  to  interpret  the  dream,  was  a  true 
God,  and  was  worthy  of  universal  ho- 
mage; bat  perhaps  his  ideas  were  still 
much  eonfiised,  and  he  only  regarded 
him  as  snperior  to  all  others,  though  he 
did  not  intend  to  deny  the  real  existence 
of  others.  It  might  be  tme,  in  his  ap- 
prehension, that  there  were  other  gods, 
though  the  God  of  Daniel  was  supreme, 
and  perhaps  he  meant  to  say  thai  the 
q>irit  of  all  the  gods  was  in  Daniel  : — 
that  in  an  eminent  degree  he  was  the 
fkvourite  of  heaven,  and  that  he  was  able 
to  interpret  any  commnnioation  which 
oama  from  the  invisible  world.  It  is  per- 
haps nnneeesiiary  to  obeerve  here  that  the 
ipoird  M»fr»«  hat  no  intended  reference  to 
tba  Bi^  Bpiiit.     It  ii  probabt/  vsed 


me  the  Tinoiis  of  mj  dream  Ihat  1 

baTe  seen,  and  the  interpretatijoa 
thereof. 

•  Is.  83.18;  51.14^ 


with  reference  to  the  belief  that  the  gods 
were  accustomed  to  impart  wisdom  and 
knowledge  to  certain  men,  and  may  mean 
that  the  very  spirit  of  wisdom  and  koow-^ 
ledge  which  dwelt  in  the  gods  themeelrce 
seemed  to  dwell  in  the  bosom  of  DanSeL 
\And  before  him  I  told  the  dreams  Not 
requiring  him,  as  he  did  before  (ch.  ii.),  to 
state  boUi  the  dream  and  its  meaning. 

9.  0  BeUeehaMor,  mmeter  of  the  wtayi* 
ciane,  *  Master*  in  the  sense  thai  he  was 
first  among  them,  or  was  superior  to  them 
all.  Or  perhaps  be  still  retained  office 
at  the  head  of  this  class  of  men — the 
offiee  to  which  he  bad  been  appointed 
when  be  interpreted  the  former  dreamt 
oh.  ii.  48.  The  word  rendered  maetm^'^ 
y^ — Rah,  is  that  which  was  applied  to  a 
teacher,  a  chief,  or  a  great  man  among  the 
Jews — fW>m  whence  came  the  title  Jiahbu 
Comp.  cb.  ii.  48,  V.  11.  f  Beeamee  I  know 
that  the  epirit  of  the  holy  gode  is  in  thee. 
This  he  had  learned  by  the  skill  which  he 
had  shown  in  interpreting  his  dream  on  a 
former  occasion,  oh.  ii.  f  And  no  eeeret 
troubleth  thee.  That  is,  so  tronbles  yon 
that  yon  cannot  explain  it;  it  is  not  be- 
yond  your  power  to  disclose  its  significa- 
tion. The  word  rendered  tecref —  rj — 
occurs  in  ch.  ii.  18,  19,  27,  28,  29,  30, 47. 
It  is  not  elsewhere  found.  It  means  that 
which  is  hiddeUf  and  has  reference  here 
to  the  concealed  truth  or  intimation  of 
the  divine  will  couched  under  a  dream. 
The  word  rendered  *  troubleth  thee' — 
D)\ji — means,  to  urge,  to  press,  to  eompel; 
and  the  idea  here  is,  thai  it  did  not  so 
preee  upon  bim  as  to  give  him  anxie^* 
It  was  an  easy  matter  for  him  to  diseWse 
its  meaning.  Or.  "No  mystery  is  be- 
yond  your  power" — eie  d^^perii  eu  %  TeU 
me  the  vieione  of  my  dreawu  The  natvrs 
of  the  vision,  or  the  purport  of  what  I  hare 
seen.  He  seems  to  have  desired  to  kaow 
what  eort  of  a  vision  he  should  regai4 
this  to  be,  as  well  as  its  interpretatioB — 
whether  as  an  intimation  of  the  diviae 
will,  or  at  an  ordinary  dream.  Tba 
Greek  and  Arabic  render  this,  **See^ 
the  vision  of  my  dream,  and  tell  me  th* 
interpretation  thereof."  This  acoordt 
baMw  with  the  pi«haUt  tsning  «r  th» 
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10  Thus  were  the  Tisions  of  my 
Imad  in  my  bed ;  I  » saw,  and  be- 
hold a  ^tree  in  the  midst  of  the 
earth,  and  tiie  height  thereof  wcu 
greats 


e,  though  the  word  hear  is  not  in 
th«  Ohaldee. 

10.  TkuB  were  the  viexotu  of  my  head 
im  my  hed.  These  «re  the  things  which 
I  0aw  npon  my  hed.  When  he  says  that 
they  were  the  'yisions  of  his  h^d,*  he 
stetee  a  doetrine  which  was  then  doubt- 
leas  regarded  as  the  trath,  that  the  head 
is  the  seat  of  thought  ^  /  aaw,  Marg., 
Woe  eeeinff.  Child,  'seeing  I  saw.' 
The  phrase  would  imply  attentive  and 
calm  contemplation.  It  was  not  a  flitting 
ip^isfon ;  it  was  an  object  which  he  oon- 
tmnplated  deliberately  so  as  to  retain  a 
distinct  remembrance  of  its  form  and 
appearance.  ^  And  behold  a  tree  in  the 
midet  of  the  earth.  Occupying  a  central 
position  on  the  earth.  It  seems  to  have 
been  by  itself— remote  from  any  forest : 
to  have  stood  alone.  Its  central  position, 
no  less  than  its  size  and  proportions, 
attracted  his  attention.  Such  a  tree, 
thus  towering  to  the  hearens,  and  send- 
ing out  its  branches  afar,  and  affording  a 
ahade  to  the  beasts  of  the  fleld,  and  a 
home  to  the  fowls  of  heaven,  (ver.  12,) 
was  a  strilting  emblem  of  a  great  and 
mighty  monarch,  and  it  undoubtedly 
occurred  to  Nebuchadneszar  at  once  that 
the  vision  had  some  reference  to  himself. 
Thus  in  Ezek.  xxxi.  3,  the  Assyrian  king 
is  compared  with  a  magnificent  cedar: 
'*  Behold,  the  Assjrrian  was  a  cedar  in 
Lebanon,  with  fair  branehes,  and  with  a 
rtmdowing  shroud,  and  of  an  high  stature, 
and  his  top  was  among  the  thicSc  boughs." 
Oomp.  also  Bsek.  xvii.  33 — 24,  where  **  the 
high  tree  and  the  green  tree"  refer  proba- 
Wy  to  Nebuehadnessar.  See  Notes  on 
Isa.  if.  18.  Comp.  Isa.  z.  18, 19 ;  Jer.  zxit 
T,  33.  Homer  often  compares  his  heroes 
to  trees.  Hector,  felled  by  a  stone,  is 
sNtoipared  with  an  oak  overthrown  by  a 
^underbolt  The  fall  of  Simoisius  is 
compared  by  him  to  that  of  a  poplar, 
imd  that  of  Bnphorbus  to  the  tail  of  a 
besutifiol  oHve.  Nothing  is  more  obvious 
tkaa  tlie  eomparis<m  of  a  hero  with  a 
M^  tree  of  the  fotett,  and  henee  it  was 

'     '  '  r  NehnohadaeiKftr  to  tagfom 


11  The  tree  grew,  sod  wae  etronji^ 
and  the  height  thereof  reached  unto 
heaven,  and  the  sight  thereof  to  tho 
end  of  all  the  earth. 

12  The. leaves  thereof  toere  fair, 
and  the  fruit  thereof  much,  and  in  it 


that  this  vision  had  a  reference  to  him- 
self. \  And  the  height  thereof  was  great. 
In  the  next  verse  it  is  said  to  have  reached 
to  heaven. 

11.  The  tree  grew.  Or  the  tree  was 
great — n^'->.  It  does  not  mean  that  the 
tree  grew  while  he  was  looking  at  it  so  as 
to  reach  to  the  heaven,  but  t^t  it  stood 
before  him  in  all  its  glory,  its  top  reach* 
ing  to  the  sky,  and  its  branches  extend- 
ing afar,  f  Amf  wa»  etrong.  It  was 
well  proportioned,  with  a  trunk  adapted 
to  its  height,  and  to  the  mass  of  boughs 
and  foliage  which  it  bore.  The  strength 
here  refers  to  its  trunk,  and  to  the  fact 
that  it  seemed  fixed  firmly  in  the  earth. 
^  And  the  height  thereof  reached  unto  hea» 
ven.  To  the  sky;  to  the  region  of  the 
clouds.  The  comparison  of  trees  reach- 
ing to  heaven,  is  common  in  Greek  and 
Latin  authors.  Qrotim.  Comp.  ViigiTa 
description  of  Fame. 

Mox  seto  attolllt  in  auras, 
Ingreditur  solo,  et  caput  inter  nobiU  condit* 
JBn.  iv.  17«. 

f  And  the  eight  thereof  to  the  end  of  all 
the  earth.  It  could  be  seen,  or  was  visi- 
ble in  nil  parts  of  the  earth.  The  Qreek 
here  for  eight  is  e^ro^,  breadth^  capaeioue- 
neee.  Herodotus  {PoU/mnia)  describes  a 
vision  remarkably  similar  to  this,  as  in- 
dicative of  a  wide  and  universal  mon- 
archy, respecting  Xerxes:  ''After  these 
things  there  was  a  third  vision  in  his 
sleep,  which  the  magicians — payei — hear* 
ing  of,  said  that  it  pertained  to  all  the 
earth,  and  denoted  that  all  men  would  be 
subject  to  him.  The  vision  was  this: 
Xerxes  seemed  to  be  crowned  with  a 
branch  of  laurel,  and  the  branehes  of 
laurel  seemed  to  extend  Uirough  all  the 
earth."  The  vision  which  Nebuehadnes- 
sar had  here  of  a  tree  so  conspicuous  as 
to  be  seen  from  any  part  of  the  worlds 
was  one  that  would  be  naturally  api^ied 
to  a  sovereign  having  a  universal  sway. 

13.  The  leasee  thereof  mem  fair.  Were 
bemOfta.    That  is,  they  were  abvBdast^ 
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ifiorall:  Um  beastf  >ofthe 
field  bad  ^  shadow  under  it,  and  the 
fowls  of  the  heaven  dwelt  in  the 
boughs  thereof,  and  all  fleeh  was  fed 
of  it 
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and  green,  and  there  were  no  eigne  of 
deoAj.  Every  thing  indioated  a  rigorons 
and  healthj  growth — a  tree  in  its  foil 
beaoty  and  mijeety — a  striking  emblem 
of  a  monarch  in  his  glory.  ^  And  the 
fruit  thereof  mveh.  It  was  loaded  with 
frnit — showing  that  the  tree  was  in  its 
fUl  Tigoar.  f  And  in  it  was  meat  for  cUL 
Food  for  aU---for  so  the  word  meat  was 
formerly  need.  This  would  indicate  the 
dependence  of  the  mnltitades  cm  him 
whom  the  tree  represented,  and  woold 
also  denote  that  he  was  a  liberal  dis- 
penser  of  his  faronrs.  f  The  heat*  of  the 
field  had  ehadow  under  it.  Fonnd  a 
gratelhl  shade  nnder  it  in  the  burning 
beat  of  noon — a  striking  emblem  of  the 
blessings  of  a  monardiy  aflTording  protec- 
tion, and  giving  peace  to  all  nnder  it. 
f  And  thefotoU  of  the  heaven  dwelt  in  the 
hoHffhe  thereof.  The  fowls  of  the  air. 
They  built  their  nests  and  reared  their 
vonng  there  nndistorbod^another  strik- 
Ing  emblem  of  the  protection  afforded 
under  the  great  monarchy  designed  to  be 
represented,  f  And  all  fieeh  wae  fed  of 
it.  All  animals;  all  that  lived.  It  fur- 
nished protection,  a  home,  and  food  for 
all.  Bertholdt  renders  this  "all  men." 
In  the  Greek  Codex  (Chinan.)  there  is  the 
following  version  or  paraphrase  given  of 
this  passage :  '  Its  vision  was  great,  its 
top  reached  to  the  heaven,  and  its  breadth 
— icvroi — to  the  clouds — they  filled  the 
things — rh — ^under  the  heaven — there  was 
a  sun  and  moon,  they  dwelt  in  it,  and 
enlightened  all  the  earth.' 

13.  /  saw  in  the  vieiona  of  my  head  upon 
•hy  bed.  In  the  visions  that  passed  before 
me  as  I  lay  upon  my  bod.  ver.  10.  f  ^'^ 
behold  a  watcher  and  a  holy  one.  Or  ra- 
ther, perhaps,  'even  a  holy  one,'  or,  *who 
was  a  holy  one.'  He  evidently  does  not 
intend  to  refer  to  f*^  beings — a  'watcher,' 
and  'one  who  was  holy,' bnt  he  means  to 
designate  the  character  of  the  watcher, 
that  he  was  holy,  or  that  he  was  one  of 
4ie  class  of  '  watchers'  who  were  ranked 
as  holy — as  if  there  were  others  to  whom 
Ui«   name  'watcher*  might  bt  applied! 


13  Imwinibe^yiimmisimjhbtA, 
apon  my  bed,  and,  behold,  a  «  wateher 
and  a  'holy  one  came  down  front 
heaven. 

CTer.17.28.     dMatt2&.31.    Ba.li.l)Q. 


who  were  not  holy.  So  Bertholdt,  'n«t 
two,  but  only  one,  who  was  bath  a 
watcher,  and  was  holy;  one  of 
known  as  watchers  and  as  holy 
The  copulative  (^)  and  may  be  so  i 
to  denote  not  an  additional  one  or  things 
but  to  specify  something  in  addition  to, 
or  in  explanation  of,  wlmt  the  name  ap- 
plied would  indicate.  Comp.  1  8am. 
xxviiL  3;  "In  Ramah,  even  (y)  in  bis 
own  city."  1  Sam.  xvii.  40  :  "  And  pot 
them  in  a  shepherd's  bag  which  be  had, 
even  (^)  in  a  scrip."  Comp.  Ps.  IxviiL  ]•; 
Amos  iii.  11,  iv.  10;  Jer.  xv.  13;  Isa.  & 
13,  14;  Ivii.  11;  Ecc.  vtiL  2.  Oeeenioi^ 
Lex.  The  word  rendered  watcher — Tf 
— is  rendered  in  the  Vulgate,  vigil;  in 
the  Oreek  of  Theodotion  the  word  is  re- 
tained without  an  attempt  to  translate  it 
— tip;  the  Codex  Chisianus  has  iyv^ 
— '  an  angel  was  sent  in  his  strength  from 
heaven.'  The  original  word — ii^ — 
means  properly  a  watcher,  from  *^J7,  to  be 
hot  and  ardent;  then  to  be  lively,  or  a<y 
tive,  and  then  to  awake,  to  be  awake,  to 
be  awake  at  night,  to  watch.  Coai^ 
Cant  V.  2 ;  Mai.  ii.  12.  The  word  used 
here  is  employed  to  denote  one  wha 
watches,  only  in  this  chapter  of  Daniel,  va 
13, 17,  23.  It  is  in  these  places  evidently 
applied  to  the  angels,  but  why  this  tMU 
is  used  is  unknown,  (^eseniua  {LerJj 
supposes  that  it  is  given  to  them  as  watch- 
ing over  the  souls  of  men.  Jerome  (ni 
loc)  says  that  the  reason  why  the  wuaa 
is  given,  is,  because  they  always  wettck, 
and  are  prepared  to  do  the  will  of  Qo^ 
According  to  Jeromo,  the  Greek  tpm 
Trie — as  applied  to  the  rainbow,  and 
which  seems  to  be  a  hearenly  beiag  eeal 
down  to  the  earth,  is  derired  IVom  Hiii 
word.  Comp.  the  Biad,  ii.  27.  TheoQ»- 
ret  says  that  the  name  is  girea  to  aa 
angel,  to  denote  that  the  angel  is  without 
a  body — eaaiperw — '  for  he  that  is  encom- 
passed with  a  body  is  the  servant  of 
sleep,  but  he  that  is  free  from  a  body  if 
superior  to  the  neeessi^  of  sleep.'  Iha 
km  ^oaiekere,  m  applied  to  the  4  ' 
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14  fie  eried  *a)oii«t,  and  said  ihnn, 
new  ^  down  the  tree,  and  cut  off  bis 
tauBcbee,  shake  off  his  leaTes,  and 
ocaiter  bis  fruit:  let  the  beasts  get 
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beiDgs,  is  of  Eastern  origin,  and  not 
tmprobably  was  derived  from  Persia. 
The  seven  Amhaspands  received  their 
aame  on  acoonnt  of  their  great»  holy 
jjesy  and  so,  generally,  all  the  heavenly 
Izeda  wateh  in  the  high  heaven  over 
the  world,  and  the  souls  of  men,  and 
^n  this  account  are  called  the  watchers 
ef  the  world."  Zendavesta,  as  quoted  by 
Bertholdt,  in  loe.  '*  The  Bun-I)ehesb,  a 
eomnaentary  on  the  Zendavesta,  contains 
an  extract  from  it,  which  shows  clearly 
the  name  and  olgect  of  the  wcUchen  in 
the  ancient  system  of  Zoroaster.  It  runs 
thus  :  '  Ormuzd  has  set  four  watehen  in 
the  four  parts  of  the  heavens,  to  keep 
their  eye  upon  the  host  of  the  stars. 
Tbey  are  bound  to  keep  watch  over  the 
hosts  of  the  celestial  stars.  One  stands 
here,  as  the  watcher  of  his  oirde;  the 
other  there.  He  has  placed  them  at  such 
and  such  posts,  as  watchers  over  such  and 
such  a  circle  of  the  heavenly  regions; 
and  this  by  his  own  power  and  might 
Tashter  guards  the  east,  Satevis  watches 
tbe  west,  V  enant  the  south,  and  Ha£torang 
the  north.'"  Rhode,  Die  heilige  Sage 
des  Zendvolks,  p.  267,  as  quoted  by  Prof. 
Btnart,  in  loc.  **  The  epithet  good  is  pro- 
bably added  here  to  distinguish  this  class 
of  toatehert  from  the  bad  ones ;  for  Ahri- 
xnan,  the  eril  genius,  had  Archdetet  and 
DeiCB,  who  corresponded  in  rank  with  the 
Amhaspands  and  Izeds  of  the  Zendavesta, 
and  who  w<Uehed  to  do  evil  as  anxiously 
as  the  others  did  to  do  good."  Prof, 
Btmtru  It  is  not  improbable  that  these 
terms,  as  applicable  to  celestial  beings, 
would  be  known  in  the  kingdom  of  Ba- 
bylon, and  nothing  is  more  natural  than 
that  it  should  be  so  used  in  this  book. 
It  is  not  found  in  any  of  the  books  9i 
pure  Hebrew. 

14.  J7e  eritd  aloud,  Marg.,  as  in  the 
Ohaldee,  with  might.  That  is,  he  cried 
with  a  strong  foice.  ^  ffeto  down  the  tree. 
This  command  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  addressed  to  any  particular  ones 
Who  were  to  execute  the  commission,  but 
tt  Is  a  strong  and  signlilcaiit  way  of  aay- 
4af  tint  it  would  etrtaialy  be  deat.    Qt 


away  from  ander  ifc^snd  tb«f«w]f 
from  bis  branches : 

15  Nerertheless,  leave  the  ^  stomp 
of  his  roots  in  the  earth,  even  with 
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possibly  the  command  may  be  understood 
as  addressed  to  his  fellow-watohers  (rw, 
17),  or  to  orders  of  angels  over  whom 
this  one  prodded.  %Aud  cut  off  hie 
bramehee,  Ao.  The  idea  here,  and  in  the 
subsequent  part  of  the  verse,  is,  that  the 
tree  was  to  be  utterly  cut  up,  and  all  ili 
glory  and  beauty  destroyed.  It  was  first 
to  be  felled,  and  then  its  limbs  chopped 
off,  and  then  these  were  to  be  stripped  of 
their  foliage,  and  then  the  fruit  which  it 
bore  was  to  be  scattered.  All  this  was 
strilungly  sigaifioaat,  as  applied  to  the 
monareb,  of  some  awful  calamity  that  was 
to  occur  to  him  tt/Ur  he  should  have  beea 
brought  down  from  his  throne.  A  process 
of  humiliation  and  desolation  was  to  eoa- 
tinne,  as  if  the  tree  when  eut  down  were 
not  suffered  to  lie  quietly  in  its  grandeur 
upon  the  earth.  %Let  the  beaate  get 
awajfpAe,  That  is,  it  shall  cease  to  afford  a 
shade  to  Uie  beasts  and  a  home  to  the  fowls. 
The  purposes  which  it  bad  answered  in 
the  days  of  its  glory  will  eome  to  an  end. 
15.  Nevertheleee,  leave  the  etump  of  hie 
rooU  in  the  earth.  As  of  a  tree  that  is 
not  wholly  dead,  but  whioh  may  send  up 
suckers  and  shoots  again.  See  Notes  on 
Isa.  xL  1.  In  Theodotion  this  is,  n|r 
0v^rc3y^rc3v — the  nature,  germ.  Schleos- 
ner  renders  the  Greek,  '  the  trunk  of  its 
roots.'  The  Vulgate  is,  germen  radicum 
ejus,  'the  germ  of  his  roots.'  The  Codex 
Chis.  has  fii^av  pilav  St^rt  •ire9  Ir  r»7  yir: 
<  leare  one  of  his  roots  in  the  earth.'  The 
original  Chaldee  word — i^  — means  a 
etumpt  trunk  (Gesenius);  the  Hebrew 
—  y>Si^  —  the  same  word  with  different 
pointings  means  a  shrub,  or  shoot.  It 
occurs  only  once  in  Hebrew,  (Lev.  xxv. 
47,)  where  it  is  applied  to  the  stock  of  a 
family,  or  to  a  person  sprung  from  a  for- 
eign family  resident  in  the  Hebrew  ter- 
ritory: "the  etoek  of  the  stranger^i 
family."  The  Chaldee  form  of  the  word 
occurs  only  in  Dan.  iv.  15,  23,  26,  ren- 
dered  in  each  plaoe  etump,  yet  not  mean- 
ing ttump  in  the  sense  in  which  that 
word  is  now  commonly  employed.  The 
word  stMinp  now  meeas  tiie  stab  of  a 
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»b«id  of  knm  and  brass,  in  flie  ten- 
der grass  of  tbe  field ;  and  let  it  be 
wet  with  the  dew  of  heaven,  and  let 

tree;  the  part  of  the  tree  remaining 
in  the  earth,  or  projecting  abore  it, 
after  the  tree  is  cut  down,  withont  any 
reference  to  the  question  whether  it  be 
dire  or  dead.  Tbe  word  here  used  im- 
plies that  it  was  still  alire,  or  that  there 
was  a  germ  which  would  send  up  a  new 
shoot  so  that  the  tree  would  live  again. 
The  idea  is,  that  though  the  mightr  tree 
woidd  lUl,  yet  there  would  remain  ritaHty 
in  the  root,  or  the  portion  that  would  re- 
main in  the  earth  after  the  tree  was  cut 
down,  and  that  this  would  sprine  up  again 
—-a  most  striking  image  of  what  would 
eeeur  to  Nebuchadnestar  after  he  should 
be  east  down  from  his  lofty  throne,  and 
be  again  restored  to  hte  reason  and  to 
power,  f  BfMH  with  a  h€md  of  iron  and, 
bratt.  Tnis  expression  may  be  regarded 
as  applicable  either  to  the  cut-down  tree, 
or  to  the  humbled  monarch.  If  applied 
to  the  former,  it  would  seem  that  the  idea 
if,  that  the  stump  or  root  of  a  tree,  deemed 
•0  yahiable,  would  be  careftiUy  secured 
1^  an  enclosure  of  iron  or  brass,  either 
in  tile  form  of  a  hoop  placed  round  the 
top  of  the  stump,  to  presenre  it  firom  be- 
ing opened  or  cracked  by  the  heal  of  the 
sun,  so  as  to  admit  moisture,  which  would 
rot  it;  or  around  the  roots,  to  bind  it  to- 
gether, with  the  hope  that  it  would  grow 
again ;  or  it  may  refer  to  a  railing  or  en- 
olosnre  of  iron  or  brass,  to  keep  it  ftom 
being  ploughed  or  dug  up  nk  worth- 
less. In  either  case,  it  would  be  guarded 
with  the  hope  that  a  tree  so  valuable 
might  spring  up  again.  If  applied  to  the 
monarch — an  explaaation  not  inconsistent 
with  the  proper  interpretation  of  the  pas. 
sage — it  would  seem  to  refer  to  some  me- 
thod of  securing  the  royal  maniac  in  bonds 
of  iron  and  brass,  as  with  the  hope  that  his 
reason  might  still  be  restored,  or  with  a 
riew  to  keeping  him  IW>m  inflicting  fktal 
Injury  on  himself.  That  the  thing  here  re- 
ferred to  might  be  practised  in  regard  to  a 
yahiable  tree  cot  down,  or  broken  down,  is 
by  no  means  improbable ;  that  it  might  be 
practised  in  reference  to  the  monarch  is 
in  aeeordance  with  the  manner  in  which 
the  insane  have  been  treated  in  all  ages 
and  countries,  f  In  th*  tender  ffrate  of 
ikefieid.  Out  of  doors;  under  bo  shelter; 
•zyosad  to  dews  and  rains.    The 


his  portion  be  with  the  beasts  in  Umi 
grass  of  the  earth : 


would  remain  in  the  open  field  wbera  tbe 
grass  grew,  until  it  should  shoot  up  acain  ; 
and  in  a  condition  strongly  resensbliv 
that,  the  monarch  would  be  excluded 
from  his  palace  and  from  the  abodes  of 
men.  For  the  meaning  of  this,  as  ap- 
plied to  Ncbuchadneuar,  see  Kotes  on 
rer.  25.  The  word  which  is  rendered 
Under  grate,  means  simply  young  graas 
or  herbage.  No  emphasis  should  be  p«t 
on  the  word  tender.  It  simply  mean 
that  he  would  be  abroad,  where  Uie  grass 
springs  up  and  grows,  f  And  let  it  km 
wet  toith  the  dew  of  heaven.  As  applied 
to  the  tree,  meaning  that  the  dew  would 
fall  on  it  and  continually  moisten  it.  Tbe 
falling  of  the  dew  upon  it  would  contri- 
bute to  presenre  it  alire  and  secure  its 
growth  again.  In  a  dry  soil,  or  if  there 
were  no  rain  or  dew,  the  germ  would  die. 
It  cannot  be  supposed  that  in  regard  to 
the  monarch  it  could  be  meant  that  his 
remaining  under  the  dew  of  hearen  would 
in  any  way  contribute  to  restore  his  rea- 
son, but  all  that  is  implied  in  regard  to 
him  is  the  fact  that  he  would  thus  be  an 
outcast  The  word  rendered  *  let  it  be 
toef— p^9P  fVom  ]79^ — means  to  dip  in; 
to  immerse ;  to  tinge ;  to  dye ;  though  the 
word  is  not  found  in  the  latter  senses  in 
the  Ghaldee.  In  the  Targuns  it  is  often 
used  for  *  to  dye,  to  colour.'  The  wwd 
occurs  only  in  this  chapter  of  Daniel  (vs. 
15,  25,  33),  and  is  in  each  place  rendered 
in  the  same  way.  It  is  not  used  in  dM 
Hebrew  scripture  in  the  sense  of  to  dye 
or  tinge,  except  in  the  form  of  a  noun 
— Vy$. — in  Judges  v.  20:  ''to  Sisera  a 
prey  of  divere  colore,  a  prey  of  divere  e*- 
lore  of  needle-work,  of  divere  colore  of 
needle-work."  In  the  passage  befbra 
us,  of  course,  there  is  no  allusion  of  thii 
kind,  but  the  word  means  merely  that  tko 
stump  of  the  tree  would  be  kept  bsmmI 
with  the  dew ;  as  applicable  to  the  ties 
that  it  might  be  more  likely  to  wpnnt  up 
again,  f  And  let  hie  portion  be  with  tit 
beatte  in  the  graee  </  the  earth*  Bere  is 
a  change  CTidenlly  fW>m  the  tree  to  soma- 
thing  represented  by  the  tree.  We  conU 
not  say  of  a  tree  that  its  'portioD  was 
with  the  beasts  in  the  grass,'  though  in 
andi 
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16  Let  his  hMrt  be  changed 
•from  man's,  and  let  a  beast's  heart 

•Ii.e.10.  be.  12.7. 

dreaia,  nothing  would  be  mora  natural 
ftm  moh  a  change  from  a  tree  to  some 
•li^eet  repreeented  by  it,  or  baring  some 
teeembUuioe  to  it  It  is  probable  that  it 
wafl  tiiia  ciroumstanee  that  particubirly 
attneCed  the  attention  of  the  monarch ; 
§ar  ^oagh  the  dream  began  with  a  tree, 
it  ended  with  reference  to  a  person,  and 
evidently  some  one  whose  station  would 
-be  well  represented  by  soeh  a  magnifloent 
end  solitary  tree.  The  sense  here  is,  Met 
him  share  the  lot  of  beasts ;  let  him  live 
as  they  do  ;*  thai  is,  let  him  live  on  grass. 
Comp.  rer.  25. 

ld«  LtthUhearthtekanged/romman't, 
€tnd  let  a  heat^t  heart  he  given  unto  him. 
Here  the  same  thing  oocnrs  in  a  more 
marked  form,  showing  that  some  man 
waa  represented  by  the  yision,  and  indi- 
eating  some  change  which  was  fitted  to 
attract  the  deepost  attention — as  if  the 
person  referred  to  should  cease  to  be 
a  man,  and  become  a  beast  The  word 
heart  here  seems  to  refer  to  nature — *  let 
his  nature  or  propensity  cease  to  be  that 
of  a  man,  and  become  like  that  of  a  beast ; 
let  him  cease  to  act  as  a  man,  and  act  as 
the  beasts  do— erincing  as  little  mind, 
and  Uring  in  the  same  manner.'  %  And 
Ut  eeeen  timee  paee  over  him.  In  this 
condition,  or  until  he  is  reetored.  It  is 
not  indeed  MtM(  that  he  would  be  restored, 
boi  this  is  implied  (a)  in  the  very  expres- 
sion 'until  seren  times  shall  pass  orer 
him,'  as  if  he  would  then  be  restored  in 
•eme  way,  or  as  if  this  condition  would 
then  terminate;  and  (6) in  the  state- 
ment that '  the  stump  of  the  roots'  would 
be  left  up  in  the  earth  as  if  it  might  still 
terminate  again.  ETerytbing,  however. 
In  the  dream  was  fitted  to  produce  per- 
plezity  as  to  what  it  could  mean.  The 
word  rendered  t»mee— pu?— sing.  |"]p, 
is  an  important  word  in  the  interpreta- 
tion of  Daniel.  It  is  of  the  same  class 
of  words  as  the  Hebrew  n£>  to  point  out, 
to  appoint,  to  fix ;  and  would  refer  pro- 
perly to  time  considered  as  appointed  or 
designated;  then  it  may  mean  any  stated 
or  designated  period,  as  a  year.  The 
Idea  is  that  of  time  considered  as  desig- 
nated or  fixed  by  periods,  and  the  word 
■uty  refer  to  any  such  period,  how- 
ever long  or  short— a  day,  a  month. 


be  gtnn  unto  him ;  and  let  eerea 
times  b  pass  over  him.  « 

17  This  matter  is  by  the  decree 


a  year,  or  any  other  measure  of  duration. 
What  measurement  or  portion  is  in- 
tended in  any  particular  case,  must  be 
determined  from  the  connection  in  which 
the  word  is  found.  The  word  used  here 
does  not  occur  in  the  Hebrew  scripture, 
and  is  found  only  in  the  book  of  Daniel, 
where  it  is  uniformly  rendered  lime  and 
times.  It  is  found  only  in  the  following 
places,  Dan.  ii.  8,  **  that  ye  would  gain 
the  time/*  ii.  9,  «till  the  time  bo 
changed ;"  ii.  21,  "and  he  chaageth  the 
timee;"  lit  5,  15,  ''at  what  time  ye  shall 
hear;"  ir.  16,23,  "and  let  seven  timee 
pass  orer  him;"  26,  32,  "seven  timee 
shall  pass  over  him ;"  viL  12,  "  for  a  sea- 
son and  time;*'  viL  28,  "until  a  time^ 
and  timee,  and  the  dividing  of  time.**  In 
the  place  before  us,  so  far  as  the  meaning 
of  the  w)rd  is  concerned,  it  might  mean 
a  day,  a  week,  a  month,  or  a  year.  The 
more  common  interpretation  is  that  which 
supposes  that  it  was  a  year,  and  this  will 
agree  better  with  aU  the  circumstances  of 
the  case  than  any  other  period.  The 
Qreek  of  Theodotion  here  is,  eal  Inrh 
vaiptl  dXXeyiieeirrai  tw'  d9T6v — 'And  seven 
times  shall  change  upon  him;*  that  is, 
until  seven  seasons  revolve  over  him* 
The  most  natural  construction  of  this 
Greek  phrase  would  be  to  refer  it  to 
years.  The  Latin  Vulgate  interprets  it 
in  a  similar  way--et  septem  tempora 
mutentur  super  eum — 'And  let  seven 
times  be  changed'  or  revolve  'over  him.' 
In  the  Cod.  Chis.  it  is,  «ai  tnm  in  ffee^^iOif 
e^  eiritt—*  and  let  him  feed  with  them 
seven  years.'  Luther  renders  it  ftmet. 
Josephns  understands  by  it  *  eeven  yeare.* 
Ant  B.  X.  ch.  X.  1 6.  While  the  Chal- 
dee  word  is  indeterminate  in  respect  to 
the  length  of  time,  the  most  natural  and 
obvious  construction  here  and  elsewhere, 
in  the  use  of  the  word,  is  to  refer  it 
to  years.  Dajrs  or  weeks  would  be 
obviously  too  short,  and  though  in  this 
pUiee  the  word  monthe  would  perhaps  em- 
brace all  that  would  be  necessary,  yet  in 
the  other  plaees  where  the  word  occurs 
in  Daniel,  it  undoubtedly  refers  to  years, 
and  there  is,  therefore,  a  propriety  in 
understanding  it  in  the  same  manner  here. 
17.  Thie  matter  is  Ig  the  decree  of  the 
NotM  on  rer.  13.   They  art 
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of  the  watchers,  and  the.  demand  kingdom  of  men,  and  ^Teih  it  to 

by  tbe  word  of  the  holy  ones:  to  whomsoever  «>he  will,  and  settelfa 
the  intent  that  the  living  may  »» know  up  over  it  the  basest  •  of  men. 
that  the  Most  High  ^  ruleth  in  the  I 

I     dPi.76.8,7.  •Ez.9.16.    1KL2L25. 

•  Yor.l3,U.     bP8.9.16,20.      « Ter.  26, 32, 86. 1  2KL2L6,Ac    2Ch.28.2i. 

deacribed  here  pot  only  as  watching  over '  the  Moat  High  over  snch  a  OMoarah  mm 
the  afFairi  of  men,  but  as  entrasted  with  NebnohadneMar.  f  That  tks  McH  Miffk. 
the  execuUon  of  high  and  important  de-  i  He  who  i*  «»lted  above  ^lm«»  I  aH 
signs  of  God.  The  representation  ia,  angels ;  all  Uiat  preUnd  to  be  godju  The 
Bigna  w*  VTl^.-  k-™«w  i>«in<r.  »•>  phrase  here  is  designed  to  refer  to  the  tme 
that  one  of  these  heavenly  ^e«««.^"  i  ^^d,  and  the  object  was  to  show  that  U 
seen  by  Nebuchadnessar  in  his  visions,  I  ^^'^i,^  ^^^  exalted  of  all  beings,  add 
and  that  this  one  stated  to  him  that  he  ]  j^^^  absolnte  control  over  all.  IT  MuUtk 
had  come  to  execute  what  had  been  de-  -  ^.^  ^^  kingdom  of  men.  Whoever  reigns, 
termined  on  by  his  associates,  or  m  conn-  |  j^^  ^j  ^^^  ^j^^^^  m  j„^  ^^^  ,.,  ^ 
sel  with  others.  The  idea  would  seem  to  ,„j^„„j;,^^  j^  ^n.  That  is,  he  gives 
be,  that  the  affairs  of  the  kingdom  of  ^^^jj^j^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^  whomsoever  he 
Nebuchadnessar  had  been  in  important ,  ^j^^^^  j^  j,  „^t  by  human  ordering, 
respects  placed  under  the  administration  ^^  ,  arrangements  among  men.  It  w 
of  these  beings,  and  ^at  m  solemn  conn-  ^^^  t  hereditary  right;  not  by  a  sue 
oil  they  had  resolved  on  this  measuw.  ^^^^^,  ^ot  by  conquest,-  not  by  usur 
It  is  not  said  that  Uiis  was  not  in  accord-  ^^^  '^^^  ^^  election,  that  this  matter 
ance  with,  and  under  the  direction  of,  a  [-^  ^^^y^  determined  j  it  is  by  the  decree 
higher  power—that  of  God ;  ^»nd  th«itjs  ^^^  purpose  of  God.  He  can  remove  the 
rather  implied  when  it  is  said  that  the  b^reditary  prince  by  death  j  he  can  cause 
great  design  of  this  was  to  show  to  the  \^^^  ^^  ,^j  ^j^^  ^  granting  success 
Uving  that;  the  MoH  Hxgh  nUfh  in  the  L    ^  ^^  ,,^  ^„  ^^  ^f  ^  ^^ 

kingdom  of  men.'    In  Itself  considered,  .      conquest;  he  can  cut  off  the  eon- 
there  IS  no  improbability  m  supposing  q^eror  by  death,  and  transfer  the  crown 


that  the  affairs  of  this  lower  world,  are  in 
some  respects  plaeed  under  the  adminis- 
tration i>f  beings  superior  to  man,  nor  that 


to  an  inferior  officer ;  he  can  remove  one 
who  was  the  united  choice  of  a  people  by 
death,  and  put  another  In  his  plaoe.    So 


events  may  occur  as  the  result  of  their  ^^^  ^^    p^   ^^y^^  « There  is  so 

deliberation,  or,  as  it  is  here  expressed,  ^^  ^^^^^  ^^ .  ^j^^  ^^„  that  be  a«e 
by  theur  'decree.'  If,  in  any  respec^  the  ,  ^^^^^^  ^f  God."  Roi.  xiii.  1.  t  ^^ 
affairs  of  the  world  are  subject  to  their  —    <  «  '< 

Jurisdiction,  there  is  every  reason  to  sup- 
pose that  there  would  be  harmony  of 
counsel  and  of  action,  and  an  event  of 
this  kind  might  be  so  represented.  %  And 
the  demand.  Or,  the  matter;  the  afEur; 
the  business.  The  Ohaldec  word  properly 
means  a  question,  a  petition ;  then  a  sub- 
ject of  inquiry,  a  matter  of  business. 
Here  it  means,  that  this  matter,  or  this 
business,  was  in  accordance  with  the 
direction  of  the  holy  ones,  f  The  holy 
one*.  Synonymous  with  the  watehere, 
and  referring  to  the  same.  See  Notes  on 
ver.  13.  f  To  the  inient  that  the  living  may 
know.  With  the  design  that  those  who 
live  on  the  earth  may  understand  this. 
That  is,  the  design  was  to  furnish  a  proof 
of  this,  so  impressive  and  striking,  that  it 
oould  not  be  doubted  by  any.  No  more 
effeetoal  way  of  doing  tbls  could  occur 
than  by  ihowktg  the  absolute  power  of 


eetteth  up  over  it  the  haeett  of  men.  That 
is,  he  appoints  over  the  kingdom  of  men, 
at  his  pleasure,  those  who  are  of  the 
humblest  or  lowest  rank.  The  allosiea 
here  is  not  to  Nebuohadneuar  as  if  he 
were  the  bae^t,  or  the  vileet  of  men,  b«t 
the  statement  is  a  general  truth,  that  Ge^ 
at  his  pleasure,  sets  aside  those  of  exaltec 
rank,  and  elevates  those  of  the  lowest 
rank  in  their  |>lace.  There  is  an  idea 
now  attached  commonly  to  the  word 
baeeet,  which  the  word  used  here  by  no 
means  conveys.  It  does  not  denote  the 
mean,  the  vile,  the  worthless,  the  illiberal, 
but  those  of  humble  or  lowly  rank.  This 
is  the  proper  meaning  of  the  Chaldee 
word — S«^,  and  so  it  is  rendered  in  the 
Vulgate— Aumt//tmtim  hominem.  The 
Greek  of  Theodotion,  however,  is,  '  that 
which  te  diteeteemed  among  mem* — ^ve- 
M^ana  dp^punAi.    In  the  latter  part  of  the 
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18  This  dream  I  king  Nebuchad- 
Dezzar  have  seen*  ^w  thou^  0 
Beltesbazzar,  declare  the  interpre- 
tation thereof,  forasmuch  »  as  all  the 
wise  men  of  my  kingdom  are  not 
able  to  make  known  unto  me  the  in- 
terpretation :  but  thou  mi  able;  for 
the  spirit  of  the  holy  gods  U  in  thee. 

19  f  Then  Daniel,  whose  name 

•Ter.8. 


4reAm  (rt.  15, 16),  we  hare  an  iUastra- 
tion  of  what  often  occurs  in  dreams — 
their  singular  inoongmity.  In  the  early 
part  of  the  dream,  the  vision  is  that 
of  a  tree,  and  the  idea  is  consistently  car- 
ried oat  for  a  considerable  part  of  it — 
the  height  of  the  tree,  the  branches,  the 
leaves,  the  firuit,  the  shade,  the  stamp ; 
then  suddenly  there  is  a  change  to  some- 
thing that  is  living  and  haman — the 
change  of  the  heart  to  that  of  a  beast; 
the  being  exposed  to  the  dew  of  heaven ; 
the  portion  with  the  beasts  of  the  earth,  Ac. 
Such  changes  and  incongruities,  as  every 
one  knows,  are  common  in  dreams.  So 
Shakespeare : 

True,  I  talk  of  dreams, 
WUeh  are  the  children  of  an  idle  brain, 
Begot  of  nothing  hat  vain  Cuitaay ; 
Whidk  is  as  thin  of  substance  as  the  air, 
And  more  inconstant  than  the  whid,  who  woos 
Bvea  now  the  firosen  boeom  of  the  North, 
Aiid,  being  angered,  pnJIs  away  ikom  them. 
Taming  Ikls  fboe  to  the  dew-dropping  South. 
Borneo  and  JuUeL 

IS.  Thit  dream  I  king  Nebuchadnezzar 
have  seen.  This  is  the  dream  which  I 
saw.  He  had  detailed  it  at  leqgth  as  it 
appeared  to  hini,  withoat  pretending  to  be 
able  to  explain  it  f  Foraemveh  a*  all  the 
moe  men  of  my  kingdom^  Ac  ver.  7.  %  But 
thou  art  able^  Ac    Notes  on  ver.  9. 

19.  Then  Daniel,  wAose  name  wae  BeU 
Uehazmr,  ver.  S.  It  has  been  objected 
that  the  mention  in  this  edict  of  both  the 
names  by  which  Daniel  was  known  is  an 
improbable  eircamstance ;  that  a  heaUien 
monarch  would  only  have-referred  to  him 
by  the  name  by  which  he  was  known  in 
Babylon — the  name  which  he  bad  him- 
aelf  oonferre<4  on  him  in  hononr  of  the 
fod  (Belua),  afM(  whom  he  was  called. 
See  Notes  on  ch.  i.  7.  To  this  it  may  be 
T'iplied,  that  although  in  ordinary  inter- 
course with  him  in  Babylon  ;  in  address- 
ing him  as  an  officer  of  state  nnder  the 
19 


was  Belteshazzar,  was  astonied  for 
one  hour,  and  his  thoaghts  troubled 
^him.  The  king  spake,  and  said, 
Belteshazzar,  let  not  the  dream,  or 
the  interpretation  thereof  trouble 
thee.  Belteshazzar  answered  and 
said,  Mj  lord,  the  dr^am  be  to  them 
e  that  hate  thee,  and  the  interprettr 
tion  thereof  to  thine  enemies. 

^ver.9.        e28am.lS.^;  Je.29.7. 

Chaldean  government,  he  woold  midonbt- 
edly  be  mentioned  only  by  that  name,  yet 
in  a  proelamation  like  this  both  the  names 
by  which  he  was  known  would  be  nsed— 
the  one  to  identify  hhn  among  his  own 
countrymen;  the  other  among  the  Chal- 
deans. This  proclamation  was  designed 
for  people  of  all  classes,  and  ranks,  and 
tongues  (ver.  1.) ;  it  was  intended  to  nudce 
known  the  supremacy  of  the  God  wor- 
shipped by  the  Hebrews ;  Nebuchadnes- 
sar  had  derived  the  knowledge  of  the 
meaning  of  his  dream  from  one  who  was 
a  Hebrew,  and  it  was  natural,  therefore, 
in  order  that  it  might  be  known  by  whom 
the  dream  had  been  interpreted,  that  he 
should  so  designate  him  Uiat  it  would  be 
understood  by  alL  f  Woe  attonied.  Was 
astonished.  The  word  attonied,  now  gone 
oat  of  ose,  several  times  occurs  in  the 
common  version  :  Esra  ix.  3 ;  Job  xvii.  8, 
xviii.20;  E»ek.iv.l7;  Dan.iiL24,  iv.l9, 
V.  9.  Daniel  was  am<ue(2  and  overtoAe/m«<i 
at  what  was  manifestly  the  fearful  import 
of  the  dream,  f  For  one  hour.  It  is  not 
possible  to  designate  the  exact  time  de- 
noted by  the  word  hour — nj^.  Accord- 
ing to  Qesenins  (Lex.),  it  means  a  moment 
of  time;  properly,  a  loolc,  a  glance,  a 
wink  of  the  eye— Qerm.  augeHblick.  In 
Arabic,  the  word  means  both  a  moment 
and  an  hour.  In  Dan.  ilL  0,  16,  it  evi- 
dently means  immediately.  Here  it  would 
seem  to  mean  a  ehort  time.  That  is,  Dan- 
iel was  fixed  in  thought,  and  maintained 
a  profound  silence,  until  the  king  ad- 
dressed him.  We  are  not  to  snppoee  that 
this  continued  daring  the  space  of  tima 
which  we  call  an  hour,  but  be  was  silent 
until  Kebttchadaeuar  addressed  him. 
He  would  not  seem  to  be  willing  even  tc 
speak  of  so  fearftil  calamities  as  he  saw 
were  coming  upon  the  king.  %  And  hi% 
tkoughU  troubled  him.  The  thoughts 
which  passed  throagb  his  mind  rcypeot- 
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20  The  tree  »ibat  thou  sawesi, 
irhieb  grew,  add  was  strong,  whose 
height  reached  onto  the  heaTen,  and 
i^e  sight  thereof  to  all  the  earth ; 

21  Whose  leaves  were  fair,  and 
the  fmit  thereof  much,  and  in  it  was 
meat  for  all ;  under  wbioh  the  beasts 
of  the  field  dwelt,  and  upon  whose 
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faig  the  fewful  import  of  the  dream. 
\Tk€  king  tpaU,  and  •aid,  Ac.  Per- 
oeiving  that  the  dream  had,  as  he  had  pro- 
bably apprehended,  a  fearful  signifioancy, 
and  that  Daniel  hesitated  about  cxplain- 
faig  Its  meaning.  Perhaps  he  supposed 
that  he  hesitated  because  he  appre- 
hended danger  to  himself  if  he  should 
express  his  noughts,  and  the  king,  there- 
fore, assured  him  of  safety,  and  encour- 
aged him  to  declare  the  full  meaning  of 
the  Tision,  irhaterer  that  might  be. 
SBelUthazzar  antvotred  and  Maid,  My 
lord,  the  dream  bo  to  them  that  hate  thee. 
Lot  such  things  as  are  foreboded  by  the 
dream  happen  to  your  enemies  rather 
tiian  to  you.  This  merely  implies  that  he 
did  not  desire  that  these  things  should 
oome  upon  him.  It  was  the  language  of 
courtesy  and  of  respect ;  it  showed  that 
he  had  no  desire  that  any  calamity  should 
befal  the  monarch,  and  that  he  had  no 
wish  for  the  success  of  his  enemies.  There 
is  not,  in  this,  anything  necessarily  im- 
plying a  hatred  of  the  enemies  of  the 
king,  or  any  wish  that  calamity  should 
oome  upon  them ;  It  is  the  expression  of 
an  earnest  desire  that  such  an  affliction 
might  not  oome  upon  him.  If  it  must 
come  on  any,  such  was  his  respeot  for  the 
sovereign,  and  sooh  his  desire  for  his 
welfare  and  prosperity,  that  he  preferred 
that  it  should  fall  upon  those  who  were 
his  enemies,  and  who  hated  him.  This 
language,  however,  should  not  be  rigidly 
Interpreted.  It  is  the  language  of  an 
Oriental;  lancnage  uttered  at  a  oourt 
where  only  the  words  of  respeot  were 
beard.  Expressions  similar  to  this  oeonr 
act  unfrequently  in  anoient  writings. 
Thus  Horaoe,  B.  iii.  Ode  27 : 

Hottlum  uxorss  pneri(ine  onoos 
Bsntlan  t  motos  orisntis  aostri. 

And  Virgil,  Georg.  ilL  613. 

Dl  mdloca  pUs,  crronmqueliostnmsfflm. 
*<Snoh    rhetorioal    embellishments   are 
pohnted  at  ao  IndiTldaalsi  havf  nothing 


branches  the  fowls  of  tiie  heives 
had  their  habitation : 

22  It  i«  bthou,  O  king,  that  art 
grown  and  become  strong:  for  tbv 
greatness  b  grown,  and  reached^ 
unto  heaven,  and  thy  dominion  *  te 
the  end  of  the  earth. 

23  And  whereas  <  the  king  saw  a 

cJe.27.S--8.  <Ter.l3,14. 


in  them  of  malice  or  ill-will,  are  weed  as 
marks  of  respect  to  the  ruling  powef% 
and  maybe  presumed  to  be  free  fh>m  any 
imputation  of  a  want  of  diarity."  Win- 
kle, in  loe. 

20,  21.  •The  tree  that  thou  eawei,  A«. 
In  these  two  yerses  Daniel  refers  to  the 
leading  circumstances  respecting  the  tree 
as  it  appeared  in  the  dream,  without  any 
allusion  as  yet  to  the  order  to  cut  it  down. 
He  probably  designed  to  show  that  he  had 
clearly  understood  what  had  been  said,  or 
that  he  had  attended  to  the  most  minute 
circumstances  as  narrated.  It  was  im- 
portant to  do  this  in  order  to  show  clearly 
that  it  referred  to  the  king ;  a  fact  whieh 
probably  Nebuchadneuar  himself  appre- 
hended, but  still  it  was  important  that 
this  should  be  so  firmly  fixed  in  his  mind 
that  he  would  not  revolt  fh>m  it  when 
Daniel  came  to  disclose  the  fearful  import 
of  the  remainder  of  the  dream. 

22.  It  is  thou,  0  king.  It  is  a  repre- 
sentation of  thyself.  Comp.  ch.  ii.  38. 
^  That  art  grown  and  heeome  etrong.  Re- 
ferring to  the  limited  extent  of  his  domi- 
nion when  he  came  to  the  throne,  and  the 
increase  of  his  power  by  a  wise  adminfai- 
tration  and  by  conquest  f  For  thg  great' 
neee  it  grown.  The  miO**t7  &od  Sl^'T  ^ 
the  monarch  had  increased  by  all  his  con- 
quests, and  by  the  magnificence  which  be 
had  thrown  around  his  court.  ^  And 
reaeheth  unto  heaven.  An  expreeeioa 
merely  denoting  the  greatness  of  his  au- 
thority. The  tree  is  said  to  hare  reached 
unto  heaven  (rer.  11),  and  the  statsliasss 
and  grandeur  of  so  great  a  monarch  might 
be  represented  by  lugnage  which  seened 
to  imply  that  he  had  control  orer  all 
things.  If  And  thy  dominion  to  tko  ond  ^ 
tho  earth.  To  the  extent  of  the  worid  as 
then  known.  This  was  almost  Utart^y 
true. 

23.  And  wheroat  Peking  earn  rnt 
See  Notes  on  yer.  13.    The  : 
Uoa  in  this  rerss  is  sllghdSy  Tiried  firsm 
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irsteber  and  a  hobr  one  ooming  down 
from  heaven,  and  saying,  Hew  the 
tree  down,  and  destroy  it ;  yet  leave 
the  stomp  of  the  roots  thereof  in  the 
Mrth,  even  with  a  band  of  iron  and 
brasst  in  the  tendw  grass  of  the 
field ;  and  let  it  be  wet  with  the  dew 
of  heaven,  and  let  his  portion  be  with 


the  statement  in  vs.  14 — 10,  still  so  as  not 
materially  to  affect  the  sense.  Daniel 
seems  to  have  designed  to  recall  the  prin- 
eipal  oironmstanoes  in  the  dream,  so  as  to 
identify  it  in  the  king's  mind,  and  so  as 
to  prepare  him  for  the  statement  of  the 
fearful  events  which  were  to  happen  to 
him. 

24.  This  is  the  decree  of  the  Ifoet  High, 
Daniel  here  designs  evidently  to  direct 
the  attention  of  me  monarch  to  the  one 
Uving  and  tme  God,  and  to  show  him 
that  he  presides  orer  all  The  purpose 
of  the  vision  was,  in  a  most  impressive 
way,  to  convince  the  king  of  his  exist- 
eooe  and  sovereignty.  Hence,  Daniel 
says  that  all  this  was  in  accordance  with 
his  '  decree.'  It  was  not  a  thing  of  chance ; 
it  was  not  ordered  by  idol  gods ;  it  was 
not  an  event  that  occurred  by  the  mere 
force  of  circumstances,  or  as  the  result  of 
the  operation  of  secondary  laws ;  it  was 
a  direct  divine  interposition — the  solemn 
purpose  of  the  living  Qod  that  it  should 
be  so.  Nebuchadnessar  had  represented 
this,  in  accordance  with  the  prevailing 
views  of  religion  in  his  land,  as  a  'decree 
of  the  Watchen*  (ver.  17) ;  Daniel,  in  ac- 
cordance with  his  views  of  religion,  and 
with  tnuhf  represents  it  as  the  decree  of 
the  true  God.  %  Which  is  come  upon  my 
lord  the  king.  The  decree  had  been  pre- 
viously formed;  its  execution  had  now 
come  upon  the  king. 

25.  Th^  ehall  drive  thee  from  men. 
That  is,  then  shalt  be  driven  from  the 
habitations  of  men ;  from  the  plaee  which 
thoa  hast  occupied  among  men.  The 
prophet  does  not  say  who  would  do  this, 
hut  he  says  that  it  wotUd  be  done.  The 
language  is  such  as  would  be  used  of  one 
who  should  become  a  mania<s  and  be 
Ifarost  out  of  the  ordinary  society  in  which 
be  had  moved.  The  Greek  of  Theodo- 
iioB  here  is,  mI  «i  Ititfifomip.  The  Co- 
dex  OhUaa.  has,  'And  the  Most  High 
aad  his  aagels  shall  rm  apon  thee— 


the  beasts  of  the  field,  till  seven  times 
pass  over  him ;         * 

24  This  is  the  interpretation,  0 
king,  and  this  is  the  decree  of  the 
Most  High,  which  is  come  upon  my 
lord  the  king: 

25  That  they  shall  drive  ^thee 
from  men,  and  thy  dwelling  shall 

«v«r.3S. 

Kararphcpvnv — leading  thee  into  prison,' 
or  into  detention — tts  ^vXaidiv — '  and  shall 
thrust  thee  into  a  desert  place.'  The 
general  sense  is,  that  he  would  be  in  such 
a  state  as  to  be  treated  like  a  beast  rather 
than  a  man ;  that  he  would  be  remoi^ 
from  his  ordinary  abodes,  and  be  a  miser- 
able and  neglected  outcast.  This  com- 
menoes  the  account  of  the  calamity  that 
was  to  come  upon  Nebuchadnezzar,  and 
as  there  have  been  many  opinions  enter- 
tained as  to  the  nature  of  this  malady,  it 
may  be  proper  to  notice  some  of  them. 
Comp.  Bertholdt,  pp.  286-292.  Some  have 
held  that  there  was  a  real  metamorphosis 
into  some  form  of  an  animal,  though  his 
rational  soul  remained,  so  that  he  was  able 
to  acknowledge  God  and  give  praise  to 
him.  Gedrenus  held  that  he  was  trans- 
formed into  a  beast,  half  lion  and  half  ox. 
An  unknown  author,  mentioned  by  Justin, 
maintains  that  the  transformation  was 
into  an  animal  resembling  what  was  seen 
in  the  visions  of  Ezekiol — the  Cheru- 
bim— composed  of  an  eagle,  a  lion,  an  ox, 
and  a  man.  In  support  of  the  opinion 
that  there  was  a  real  transformation,  an 
appeal  has  been  made  to  the  common  be- 
lief among  ancient  nations,  that  such  me- 
tamorphoses had  actually  occurred,  and 
especially  to  what  Herodotus  (iv.  105) 
says  of  the  Neuri  (Ncvpot): — ''It  is  said 
by  the  Scythians,  as  well  as  by  the  Greeks 
who  dweU  in  Scythia,  that  once  in  every 
year  they  are  all  of  them  changed  into 
wolves,  and  that  after  remaining  in  that 
state  for  the  space  of  a  few  days,  they 
resume  their  former  shape."  Herodotus 
adds,  however,  **  This  I  do  not  believe, 
although  they  swear  that  it  is  true."  An 
appeal  is  also  made  to  an  assertion  of 
Apuleius,  who  says  of  himself  that  he  was 
changed  into  an  ass;  and  also  to  the 
metamorphoses  of  Ovid.  This  supposed 
transformation  of  Nebuchadnezzar  some 
have  ascribed  to  Satan.  Job.  Wier  de 
prsutigiis  dssmonam,  L  26,  iv.  1.  Others 
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be  with  the  beasts  of  the  field,  and 
they  shall  make^hee  to  eat  grass  »  as 

a  Pa.  100.  20. 

have  attributed  it  to  the  arts  of  magic  or 
incantation,  nnd  suppose  that  it  was  a 
change  in  appearance  onlj.  Augustine 
(deOivit  Dei,  lib.  xviiL  cap.  17),  refer- 
ring to  what  is  said  of  Diomed  and  his 
followers  on  their  return  from  Troy,  that 
they  were  changed  into  birds,  says  that 
Varro,  in  proof  of  the  truth  of  this,  ap- 
peals to  the  fact  that  Circe  changed 
Ulysses  and  his  companions  into  beasts ; 
and  to  the  Arcadians,  who,  by  swimming 
over  a  certain  lake,  were  changed  into 
wolves,  and  that  "  if  they  are  no  man's 
flesh,  at  the  end  of  nine  years  they  swam 
over  the  same  lake  and  became  men 
again."  Varro  farther  mentions  the  case 
of  a  man  by  the  name  of  Daemonetus, 
who,ta«ting  of  the  sacrifices  which  the  Ar- 
cadians oflfered  (a  child),  was  turned  into 
a  wolf,  and  became  a  man  again  at  the 
end  of  two  years.  Augustine  himself 
says,  that  when  he  was  in  Italy  he  heard 
a  report  that  there  were  women  there, 
who,  by  giving  one  a  little  drug  in  cheese, 
had  the  power  of  turning  him  into  an 
ass.  See  the  curious  discussion  of  Augus- 
tine how  far  this  could  be  true,  in  his  work 
de  Civit  Dei,  lib.  xviii.  cap.  18.  He  sup- 
poses that  under  the  influence  of  drugs  men 
might  be  made  to  tuppote  they  were  thus 
transformed,  or  to  have  a  recollection  of 
what  passed  in  such  a  state  tu  if  it  were 
BO.  Cornelius  a  Lapide  supposes  that  the 
transformation  in  the  case  of  Nebuchad- 
nezzar went  only  so  far  that  his  knees  were 
bent  in  the  other  direction^  like  those  of 
animals,  and  that  he  walked  like  animals. 
Origen,  and  many  of  those  who  have 
coincided  with  him  in  his  allegorial  mode 
of  interpreting  the  Scriptures,  supposed 
that  the  whole  of  this  account  is  an 
allegory,  designed  to  represent  the  fall 
of  Satan,  and  bis  restoration  again  to  the 
favour  of  Qod — in  accordance  with  his 
belief  of  the  doctrine  of  universal  salva- 
tion. Others  suppose  that  the  statement 
here  means  merely  that  there  was  a  for- 
midable conspiracy  against  him ;  that  he 
was  dethroned  and  bound  with  fetters; 
that  he  was  then  expelled  from  the  court, 
and  driven  into  exile ;  and  that,  as  such, 
he  lived  a  miserable  life,  finding  a  pre- 
carious subsistence  in  woods  and  wilds, 
among  the  beasts  of  the  forest,  nntU,  by 


oxen,  and  thej  shall  wet  thee  witk 
the  dew  of  heaven,  and  seven  times 


another  revolution,  he  was  restored  agah> 
to  the  throne.  It  is  not  necessary  to  er- 
amine  these  various  opinions,  and  tc 
show  their  absurdity,  their  puerility,  or 
their  falsehood.  Some  of  them  are  sim- 
ply  ridiculous,  and  none  of  them  ar« 
demanded  by  any  fair  interpretation  of 
the  chapter.  It  may  seem,  perhaps,  to 
be  undignified  even  to  refer  to  such  opi- 
nions  now ;  but  this  may  serve  to  iUustrata 
the  method  in  which  the  Bible  has  been 
interpreted  in  former  times,  and  the  steps 
which  have  been  taken  before  men 
arrived  at  a  clear  and  rational  interpre- 
tation of  the  sacred  volume.  It  is  indeed 
painful  to  reflect  that  such  absurdities 
and  puerilities  have  been  in  any  way 
connected  with  the  interpretation  of  tfaia 
word  of  God ;  sad  to  reflect  that  so  many 
persons,  in  consequence  of  them,  have 
discarded  the  Bible  and  the  interpretm- 
tions  togeUier  as  equally  ridiculous  and 
absurd.  The  true  account  in  regard  to 
the  calamity  of  Nebuchadneszar,  is  un- 
doubtedly the  following:  (1.)  He  was  a 
maniac — made  such  by  a  direct  dirino 
judgment  on  account  of  his  pride,  n. 
30,  31.  The  essential  thing  in  the  state- 
ment  is,  that  he  was  deprived  of  his  rea- 
son, and  that  he  was  treated  as  a  maniae. 
Comp.  Intro,  to  the  chapter,  IL  (1). — 
(2.)  The  particular  form  of  the  inaani^ 
with  which  he  was  aflSicted,  seems  to 
have  been  that  he  imagined  himself  to  bo 
a  beast ;  and,  this  idea  having  taken  poo- 
session  of  his  mind,  he  acted  accordingly. 
It  may  be  remarked  in  regard  to  this, 
(a)  that  such  a  fancy  is  no  uncommon 
thing  among  maniacs.  Numerous  fai- 
stances  of  this  may  be  seen  in  the  varioiis 
works  on  insanity — or  indeed  may  bo 
seen  by  merely  visiting  a  lunatic  asy- 
lum. One  imagines  that  he  is  a  khig, 
and  decks  himself  out  with  a  sceptre  and 
a  diadem  ;  another  that  he  is  glass,  and 
is  filled  with  excessive  anxie^  lest  ho 
should  be  broken ;  others  have  regardod 
themselves  as  deprived  of  their  propor 
nature  as  human  beings  ;  others  as  bar 
ing  been  once  dead,  and  restored  to  Uh 
again ;  others  as  having  been  dead  and 
sent  back  into  life  withoat  a  heart; 
others  as  existing  in  a  manner  nnl&o 
any  other  mortals ;  othen  as  hMriag  »• 
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•hftll  pass  CTer  thee,  till  thou  know 

{hat  the  Most  High  •  ruleth  in  the 

•P8.sa.i8. 


rational  souL  8ee  Arnold  on  Insanity, 
X  pp.  176 — 195.  In  all  these  cases,  when 
such  a  fancy  takes  possession  of  the 
mind,  there  will  be  an  effort  on  the  part 
.of  the  patient  to  act  in  exact  conformiij 
to  this  view  of  himself,  and  his  whole 
conduct  will  be  adapted  to  it  Nothing 
can  convince  him  that  it  is  not  so ;  and 
there  is  no  absurdity  in  supposing  that, 
if  the  thought  had  taken  possession  of 
the  mind  of  Nebaohadnezzar  that  he  was 
a  beast,  he  would  live  and  act  cm  a  wild 
beast— just  as  it  is  said  that  he  did. 
{b)ln  iuelf  considered,  if  Nebuchad- 
nezzar was  deprived  of  his  reason,  and 
for  the  cause  assigned — ^his  pride,  no- 
thing is  more  probable  than  that  he  would 
be  leA  to  imagine  himself  a  beast,  and  to 
act  like  a  beast.  This  would  furnish  the 
most  striking  contrast  to  his  former  state ; 
would  do  most  to  bring  down  his  pride ; 
and  would  most  effectually  show  the 
supremacy  of  the  Most  High.  (3)  In 
this  state  of  mind,  fancying  himself  a 
wild  beast,  and  endeavouring  to  act  in 
conformity  with  this-view,  it  is  probable 
that  he  would  be  indulged  as  far  as  was 
consistent  with  his  safety.  Perhaps  the 
regency  would  be  induced  to  ollow  this 
partly  from  their  long  habits  of  deference 
to  the  will  of  an  arbitrary  monarch; 
partly  because  by  this  indulgence  he 
would  be  less  troublesome;  and  partly 
because  a  painful  spectacle  would  thus 
be  removed  from  the  palace.  We  are  not 
to  suppose  that  he  was  permitted  to  roam 
in  forests  at  large  without  any  restraint, 
and  without  any  supervision  whatever. 
In  Babybn,  attached  to  the  palace,  there 
were  doubtless,  as  there  are  all  over  the 
East,  royal  parks  or  gardens;  there  is 
every  probability  that  in  these  parks 
th«re  may  have  been  assembled  rare  and 
strange  animals  as  a  royal  menagerie; 
and  it  was  doubtless  in  these  parks,  and 
among  thete  animals,  that  he  was  allowed 
to  range.  PainAil  as  such  a  spectacle 
would  be,  yet  it  is  not  improbable  that  to 
tuck  a  maniac  this  would  be  allowed  as 
contributing  to  his  gratification,  or  as  a 
means  of  restoring  him  to  his  right  mind. 
(4)  A  king,  however  wide  his  empire,  or 
magnificent  his  court,  would  be  as  likely 
to  be  subject  to  mental  derangement  as 
any  other  man.  No  situation  in  life  can 
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kingdom  of  men,  and  giveth  it  to 
whomeoeyer  he  wil^ 


save  the  human  mind  from  the  liability 
to  so  overwhelming  a  calamity,  nor  should 
we  deem  it  strange  that  it  should  eome 
on  a  king  as  well  as  other  men.  The 
condition  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  as  repre- 
sented by  himself  in  this  edict,  wns 
scarcely  more  pitiable  than  that  of 
Oeorge  III.  of  England — though  it  is  not 
surprising  that  in  the  eighteenth  century 
of  the  Christian  era,  and  in  a  Christian 
land,  the  treatment  of  the  sovereign  in 
such  circumstances  was  different  from 
that  which  a  monarch  received  in  hea- 
then Babylon.  (5)  It  cannot  be  shown 
that  this  did  not  come  upon  Nebuchad- 
nezzar, as  stated  in  this  chapter,  (vs. 
30,  31,)  on  account  of  his  pride.  That  he 
teat  a  proud  and  haughty  monarch,  is 
apparent  from  all  his  history ;  that  God 
would  take  some  effectual  means  to  hum- 
ble him,  is  in  accordance  with  his  deal, 
ings  with  mankind ;  that  this  would  bo 
a  most  effectual  means  of  doing  it,  cannot 
be  doubted.  No  one  can  prove,  in  re- 
spect to  any  judgment  that  comes  upon 
mankind,  that  it  is  not  on  account  of  some 
sin  reigning  in  the  heart ;  and  when  it  is 
affirmed  in  a  book  claiming  to  be  inspired, 
that  a  particular  calamity  is  brought 
upon  men  on  account  of  their  trans- 
gressions, it  cannot  be  demonstrated  that 
Uie  statement  is  not  true.  If  these  re- 
marks are  correct,  then  no  well-founded 
objection  can  lie  against  the  account 
here  respecting  the  calamity  that  came 
upon  this  monarch  in  Babylon.  This 
opinion  in  regard  to  the  nature  of  the 
affliction  which  came  upon  Nebuchad- 
nezzar, is  probably  that  which  is  now 
generally  entertained,  and  it  certainly 
meets  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case, 
and  frees  the  narrative  from  material  ob- 
jection. As  a  confirmation  of  its  truth, 
I  will  copy  here  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Mead, 
as  it  is  found  in  his  'Medica  Sacra:' 
"All  the  circumstances  of  Nebuchad- 
nezzar's case  agree  so  well  with  an  hypo- 
chondriacal madness,  that  to  me  it  ap- 
pears evident  that  Nebuchadnezzar  was 
seized  with  this  distemper,  and  under  its 
influence  ran  wild  into  the  fields;  and 
that,  fancying  himself  transformed  into 
an  ox,  he  fed  on  grass  after  the  manner 
of  cattle.  For  every  sort  of  madness  is 
the  result  of  a  disturbed  imagination} 
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whieb  this  nobappy  man  laboured  under 
for  fall  seyen  years.  And  through  ne- 
cloct  of  takinf^  proper  eare  of  himself,  bis 
bair  and  nails  grew  to  an  nneommon 
length;  whereby  the  Utter,  growing 
thicker  and  crooked,  resembled  the  claws 
of  birds.  Now  the  ancients  called  peo- 
ple affected  with  this  kind  of  madness, 
Xviray^peJirot — tcolf-merif  or  Kwav^pujiroi — 
dog-men,  because  they  went  abroad  in  the 
night  imitating  wolves  or  dogs ;  particn- 
larly  intent  upon  opening  the  sepulchres 
of  Uie  dead,  and  bad  their  legs  much 
ulcerated,  either  from  frequent  falls,  or 
the  bites  of  dogs.  In  like  manner  are  the 
daughters  of  Proetus  related  to  have  been 
mad,  who,  as  Virgil  says,  JEn.  tL  48, 

—  implenmt  ftlsis  mugitlbus  agros. 
<  With  mimic  bowllngi  filled  the  fields.' 

For,  as  Servius  observes,  Juno  possessed 
their  minds  with  such  a  species  of  Airy, 
that,  fancying  themselves  cows,  they  ran 
into  the  fields,  bellowed  often,  and 
dreaded  the  plough.  Nor  was  this  dis- 
order unknown  to  the  modems,  for 
Schneckius  records  a  remarkable  instance 
of  a  husbandman  in  Padua,  who,  imag- 
ining himself  a  wolf,  attacked  and  even 
killed  several  people  in  the  fields;  and 
when  at  length  he  was  taken,  be  perse- 
rered  in  declaring  himself  a  real  wolf, 
and  that  the  only  difference  consisted  in 
tbo  inversion  of  his  skin  and  bair."  The 
lame  opinion  as  to  the  nature  of  the  dis- 
ease is  expressed  by  Dr.  J.  M.  Good,  in 
his  "  Study  of  Medicine.''  So  also  Bur- 
ton (Anatomy  of  Melancholy,  Part  L  §  1. 
Memb.  i.  Subs.  4).  Burton  refers  to  sev- 
eral cases  which  would  illustrate  the 
opinion.  "Wierus,"  says  be,  "tells  a 
itory  of  such  a  one  in  Padua,  1541,  that 
would  not  believe  the  contrary  but  that 
be  was  a  wolf.  He  hath  another  instance 
of  a  Spaniard  who  thought  himself  a 
bear.  Such,  belike,  or  little  better,  were 
king  Proetus'  daughters,  that  thought 
themselves  kine" — an  instance  strikingly 
resembling  this  ease  of  Nebuchadneixar, 
who  seems  to  have  imagined  himself  some 
kind  of  beasL  Pliny,  perhaps  referring 
to  diseases  of  this  kind,  says,  "Some 
men  were  turned  into  wolves  in  my  time, 
and  from  wolves  to  men  again."  Lib.  viiL 
«.  22.  See  Burton  as  above.  %  And  thy 
dwelling  $haU  he  with  the  heaete  of  the 
JleUL  That  is,  as  above  explained,  thou 
wilt  imagine  thyself  to  be  a  beast,  and 
wilt  aet  like  a  beast    Indulgence  wiU  be 


given  to  this  propensity  so  as  to  allov 
you  to  range  with  the  boasts  in  the  pariL 
or  the  royal  menagerie,  f  And  M«v  ekau 
make  thee  to  eat  graae  ae  oeeem.  That  is^ 
this  shall  be  thy  propensity,  and  tboa 
sbalt  be  indulged  in  it  Fancying  him- 
self a  benst  of  some  kind — probiS>Iy,  am 
appears  from  this  elpression,  an  oar— > 
nothing  would  be  more  natural  than  that 
he  should  attempt  to  live  as  oxen  do, 
on  grass,  that  he  should  be  so  far  in- 
dulged that  his  food  would  consist  of 
vegetables.  Nothing  is  more  common 
among  maniacs  than  some  such  freak  ahooi 
food  ;  and  it  is  just  as  likely  that  a  king 
would  manifest  this  as  any  other  man. 
The  word groM  here —  K^t'B  — Heb.  3fc^ — 
means  properly  herhe;  green  herbe;  veg^tm^ 
blee,  represented,  commonly,  as  furnish- 
ing food  for  man.  Gen.  i.  11, 12,  it  5, 
iii.  18;  Ex.  x.  12, 15 ;  Ps.  civ.  14.  Tb« 
word  gran,  in  our  language,  conveys  an 
idea  which  is  not  etrietlg  in  accordance 
with  the  original.  That  word  would  da- 
note  only  the  vegetable  productions  which 
cattle  eat ;  the  Hebrew  word  is  of  a  more 
general  signification,  embracing  all  kinds 
of  vegetables — those  which  man  eats,  «i 
well  as  those  which  animals  cat,  and  the 
meaning  here  is,  that  be  would  live  on 
vegetable  food; — a  propensity  in  iHiieh 
they  would  doubtless  indulge  a  man  in 
such  circumstances — ^painful  and  humili- 
ating as  it  would  be.  The  phrase  *  they 
shall  make  thee  eat  grass,'  rather  means, 
'  they  shall  permit  thee  to  do  it,'  or  they 
shall  treat  thee  so  that  thou  wilt  do  it 
It  would  be  his  inclination,  and  tbej 
would  allow  him  to  be  gratified  in  it 
f  And  theg  thall  u>H  thee  with  the  d«w 
of  heaven.  Or,  shall  suffer  you  to  be  wet 
with  the  dew  of  heaven ;  that  is,  to  be  out 
in  the  open  air — no  improbable  treat- 
ment of  a  maniac,  and  especially  likely 
to  occur  in  a  climate  where  it  was  no 
uncommon  thing  for  all  classes  of  per- 
sons to  pass  the  night  under  the  sky. 
f  And  eeven  timee  thall  pa—  over  thoe. 
Notes  on  ver  Ifi.  ^  Till  thou  know,  Ac. 
Until  thou  sbalt  effectually  learn  that  the 
true  God  rules ;  that  he  gives  antbority 
to  whom  he  pleases ;  and  that  he  takes  it 
away  when  he  pleases.  Notes  on  ver.  If. 
Nothing  could  be  better  fitted  to  teach  this 
lesson  than  to  deprive,  by  a  manifest 
judgment  of  heaven,  such  a  monarch 
of  tiie  exercise  of  reason,  and  redaet 
him  to  the  pitiable  condition  here  da* 
scribed. 
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26  And  whereas  th«TeomQiand«d 
to  leaye  the  stump  of  the  tree  roots ; 
thy  kingdom  shall  he  sure  unto  thee, 

A  Matt.  5.  84;  Lu.  15. 18,  21. 

26.  And  toheretu  they  eommandtd.  The 
iratchera,  tot.  15.  Comp.  ver.  17.  %  To 
{eoM  ikt  ttump  of  the  tree  roote.  Or,  to 
leare  roots  to  the  stamp  of  the  tree ;  Uiat 
Is,  it  was  not  to  be  dag  ap,  or  wboUj  de- 
itroycd,  bat  vitality  was  to  be  left  in  the 
ground.  The  Cbaldee  here  is  the  same 
as  in  ver.  15,  'leave  the  stamp  of  his 
roots.'  ^  Thy  kingdom  thall  be  eure  unto 
thee.  That  is,  thoa  shalt  not  die  ander 
this  eaiamity,  but  after  it  has  passed 
away  shalt  be  restored  to  anthority.  It 
might  have  been  supposed  that  this  meant 
that  the  authority  would  survive  in  his 
ikmily,  and  that  those  who  were  to  sue- 
<ieed  him  would  reign — as  shoots  spring 
ap  after  the  parent  tree  has  fiUlen ;  but 
I)ianiel  was  directed  to  an  interpretation 
which  is  not  less  in  accordance  with  the 
lair  meaning  of  the  dream  than  this  would 
have  been,  f  After  that  thou  thalt  have 
known  that  the  heavene  do  rule.  That 
God  roles.  This  was  the  great  lesson 
which  the  event  was  designed  to  teach, 
and  when  that  should  have  been  learned, 
there  would  be  a  propriety  that  he  should 
be  restored  to  his  throne,  and  should 
prodaim  this  to  the  world. 

27.  Wherefore,  0  king,  let  my  couwel 
he  acceptable  unto  thee.  Daniel  was  per- 
mitted to  see  not  only  the  fact  that  this 
ealamify  impended  over  the  king,  but  the 
cause  of  it,  and  as  that  cause  was  his 
prood  and  sinful  heart,  he  supposed  that 
the  judgment  might  be  averted  if  the 
king  would  reform  his  life.  If  the  eauee 
were  removed,  he  inferred,  not  unreason- 
ably, that  there  was  a  hope  that  the  cala- 
mity might  be  avoided.  We  cannot  but 
admire  here  the  boldness  and  fidelity  of 
Daniel,  who  not  only  gave  a  fair  inter- 
pretation of  the  dream,  in  the  case  sub- 
mitted to  him,  but  who  went  beyond  that 
in  a  faithful  representation  to  the  most 
migh^  monarch  of  the  age,  that  this  was 
in  consequence  of  his  wicked  life.  ^And 
break  off  thy  tine  by  righteoueneee.  By 
acts  of  righteousness  or  Justice;  by 
abandoning  a  wicked  course  of  life.  It 
is  fairly  to  be  inferred  from  this  that  the 
life  of  the  monarch  had  been  wicked— a 
&ot  which  is  confirmed  every  where  in 
his  history.    Ha  had,  indeed,  tomt  good 


after  that  thoo  shall  have  kn^wa 
that  the  a  heavens  do  rule. 

27  Wherefore,  0  king,  let  my 
counsel  he  acoeptahle  onto  thee,  and 


qualities  as  a  man,  but  he  was  proud ;  he 
was  ambitious ;  he  was  arbitrary  in  his 
government;  he  was  passionate  and  re- 
vengeful ;  and  he  was,  doubtless,  addicted 
to  such  pleasures  of  life  as  were  com- 
monly found  among  those  of  his  station* 
Ue  had  a  certain  kind  of  respect  for  rell- 

fion,  whatever  was  the  object  of  worship^ 
ut  this  was  not  inconsistent  with  a 
wicked  life.  The  word  translated  break 
off—p'^^t  '^  rendered  in  the  Vulgate  ra- 
dime,  *  redeem,'  and  so  in  the  Greek  of 
Tbeodotion,  Airrpoirai,  and  in  the  Codex 
Cbis.  From  this  use  of  the  word  in  some 
of  the  versions,  and  firom  the  fact  that  the 
word  rendered  rightcouenMe  is  often  em- 
ployed in  the  later  Hebrew  to  denote  alms- 
giving, (comp.  the  margin  in  Matt  vi.  1, 
and  the  Greek  text  in  Tittmaan  and  Hahn 
where  the  word  ivtmiee^miv  is  used  to  de- 
note alm$,)  the  passage  here  has  been 
adduced  in  favour  of  the  doctrine  of  ex- 
piatory merits,  and  the  purchase  of  abso- 
lution by  almsgiving — a  favourite  doo- 
trine  in  the  Roman  Catholic  communion. 
But  the  ordinary  and  common  meaning 
of  the  word  is  not  to  redeem,  but  to 
break,  to  break  ofi*,  to  abandon.  It  is  the 
word  from  which  our  English  word  break 
is  derived,  Germ,  breeken,  Comp.  Gen. 
xxvii.  40,  "that  thou  shalt  break  his 
yoke;"  Ex.  xxxii.  2,  "Break  off  the 
golden  ear-rings;"  Ex.  xxxii.  3,  "And 
all  the  people  brake  off  the  golden  ear- 
rings;" Ex.  xxxiL24,  «*  Whosoever  hath 
any  gold  let  them  break  it  off/'  1  Kingt 
xix.  11,  *<A  great  and  strong  wind 
rent  the  mountains;"  Zech.  xi.  16,  "And 
tear  their  claws  in  pieeee/'  Esek.  xix. 
12,  "his  strong  holds  were  broken," 
The  word  is  rendered  in  our  com- 
mon version,  redeem  once,  (Ps.  cxxxvi  4,) 
"And  hath  redeemed  us  from  our  ene- 
mies." It  is  translated  rending  in  Pi. 
vii.  2,  and  deliver  in  Lam.  v.  8.  It 
does  not  elsewhere  occur  in  the  Scrip- 
tures. The  fhir  meaning  of  the  word,  is, 
as  in  our  version,  to  break  off,  and  the 
idea  of  redeeming  the  soul  by  aeU  of 
charity  or  almsgiving  is  not  in  the  pas- 
sage, and  cannot  be  derived  firom  it. 
This  passage  therefore,  cannot  be  ad» 
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break  •off  th j  sini  bj  rightooatness, 
and  thine  iniquities    by    showing 

•Ia.W.7.  bPs.41.1,2. 

dnoed  to  defend  the  doctrine  that  the  soul 
mxy  bo  redeemed,  or  that  sins  may  be 
expiated  by  aots  of  charity  and  almsgiv- 
ing.  It  meane  that  the  king  was  to  break 
oif  his  sins  by  acts  of  righteoasness ;  or, 
in  other  words,  he  was  to  show  by  a  right- 
eons  life  that  he  had  abandoned  his  evil 
coarse.  The  exhortation  is,  that  he  would 
practice  those  great  duties  of  justice  and 
charity  towards  mankind  in  which  he 
had  been  so  deficient,  if,  perhaps,  God 
might  show  mercy,  and  avert  tiie  im- 
pending calamity.  %  And  thine  tniarui- 
fiM  by  thotoimg  mercy  to  the  poor.  The 
peculiar  'iniquity*  of  Nebnchadnesxar 
may  have  consisted  In  his  oppressing  the 
poor  of  his  realm  in  the  exorbitant  exac- 
tions imposed  on  them  in  carrying  on  his 
public  works,  and  building  and  beauti- 
fying his  capital.  Life,  under  an  Oriental 
despot,  is  regarded  as  of  little  value. 
Sixty  thousand  men  were  employed  by 
Mohammed  AU  in  digpng  the  canal  from 
Cairo  to  Alexandria,  Si  which  work 
almost  BO  tools  >!rere  famished  them  but 
their  hands.  A  large  portion  of  them 
died,  and  were  buried  by  their  fellow- 
labourers  in  the  earth  excavated  in  dig- 
ging the  canaL  Who  can  estimate  the 
■umber  of  men  that  were  uselessly  em- 

51oyed  under  the  arbitrary  monarch  of 
Egypt  on  the  useless  work  of  building  the 
pyramids?  Those  structures,  doubUess, 
cost  millions  of  lives,  and  there  is  no  im- 
probability  in  supposing  that  Nebuchad- 
neisar  had  employed  hundreds  of  thou- 
nnds  of  persons  without  any  adequate 
compensation,  and  in  a  hard  and  oppres- 
sive service,  in  rearing  the  walls  and  the 
palaces  of  Babylon,  and  in  excavating 
the  canals  to  water  the  city  and  the  ad- 
jacent country.  No  counsel,  therefore, 
could  be  more  appropriate  than  that  he 
should  relieve  the  poor  fh>m  those  bur- 
dens, and  do  justice  to  them.  There 
is  no  Intimation  that  he  was  to  attempt 
to  j^ttrehaee  release  fh>m  the  judgments 
of  God  by  such  acts ;  but  the  meaning 
is,  that  if  he  would  cease  fh>m  his  acts 
of  oppression,  it  might  be  hoped  that 
Ck>d  w<mld  avert  the  threatened  cala- 
mity. The  d«ty  here  enjoined  of  show- 
isif  meregr  It  tb«  poor,  ia  one  that  is 


merej  to  the  poor ;  if  ^  it  mhj  bt 
'  a  lengthening  of  thy  tranqiiilli^. 

*  or,  a  kedUng  o/ihine  e 


everywhere  commanded  in  the  Scrlp- 
turo«.  Ps.  xli.  1 ;  Matt  xix.  21 ;  GaL 
ii.  10,  et  ectpt.  Its  influence  in  obtain- 
ing the  divine  favour,  or  in  averting 
calamity,  is  also  elsewhere  stated.  Comp. 
Ps.  xli.  1,  *'  Blessed  is  he  that  considereth 
the  poor ;  the  Lord  will  deliver  him  ia 
time  of  trouble."  It  is  a  sentiment  which 
occurs  frequently  in  the  books  of  the 
Apocrypha,  and  in  these  books  there  can 
be  found  the  progress  of  the  opinion 
to  the  point  which  it  reached  in  the  later 
periods  of  the  Jewish  history,  and  which 
it  has  obtidned  in  the  Roman  Catholie 
communion,  that  almsgiving  or  charity 
to  the  poor  would  be  an  exp&tion  for  sin, 
and  would  commend  men  to  God  as  a 
ground  of  righteousness;  or,  in  other 
words,  the  progress  of  the  doctrine  to« 
wards  that  which  tenches  that  works  of 
supererogation  may  be  performed.  Thus 
in  the  Book  of  Tobit  (iv.  8—10),  "If 
thou  hast  abundanoe,  give  alms  accord- 
ingly ;  if  thou  have  little,  be  not  afraid 
to  give  according  to  that  little :  for  thou 
layest  up  a  good  treasure  for  thyself 
against  the  day  of  necessity.  Btetni— 
that  alme  do  dtlivtr  from  deaths  and  luf- 
fcreth  not  to  come  into  darkness."  Tobit 
xii.  9,  10,  *<  For  alms  doth  deliver  from 
death,  and  ehafl  nurge  away  oil  m* a.  Tboea 
that  exercise  righteousness  and  alms  shall 
be  filled  with  life;  but  they  that  sin 
are  enemies  to  their  own  life."  Tobil 
xiv.  10,  11,  '*  Manasses  gave  alms,  aad 
escaped  the  snares  of  death  which  they 
had  set  for  him ;  but  Amam  fell  into  the 
snare  and  perished.  Wherefore  now,  my 
son,  consider  what  alms  doeth,  and  how 
righteousness  doth  deliver."  Ecclesi- 
asticus  xxix.  12,  13,  **Shut  up  alnu 
in  thy  storehouses ;  it  shall  deliver  thee 
from  all  aflliction.  It  shall  fight  for  thee 
against  thine  enemies  better  than  a 
mighty  shield  and  a  strong  spear."  Bode- 
siasticus  xl.  2i.  '*  Brethren  and  help  ara 
against  time  of  trouble ;  but  alms  shall  de- 
liver more  than  them  both."  In  tbese  pas- 
sages there  is  evidence  of  the  progress  of 
the  sentiment  towards  the  doctrines  of 
supererogation ;  but  there  is  none  what- 
ever that  Daniel  attributed  any  emdk 
efficacy  to  alms,  or  that  he  meant  to  teaeh 
aitythiBff  mora  than  tba  common  doetrint 
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fS  f  All  this  oame  upon  the  king 
Nebnohadnezzar. 
29  At  the  end  of  twelve  months 


ef  nligioD,  that  when  a  man  breaks  oflf 
from  hia  sins  it  may  be  hoped  that  the 
Jadgments  which  impended  orer  him 
may  be  averted,  and  that  doing  good  will 
meet  the  smiles  and  approbation  of  God. 
Compare  in  reference  to  this  sentiment 
•  the  case  of  the  Ninevites,  when  the 
threatening  against  them  was  averted  by 
their  repentance  and  humiliation,  Jonah 
iii.  10;  the  case  of  Hezekiah,  when  his 
predicted,  death  was  averted  by  his  tears 
and  prayers,  Isa.  zxzviiL  1 — 5  j  and  Jer. 
xviii.  7,  8,  where  this  principle  of  the 
divine  government  is  fiilly  asserted.  ^1/ 
it  may  be  a  lengthening  of  thy  tranquillity, 
Marg.,  '  or,  an  healing  of  thy  error.*  The 
Greek  of  Theodotion  here  is,  "  Perhaps 
God  will  bo  long-sufiering  toward  thy 
offences."  The  Greek  of  the  Codex 
Chls.  is,  'And  thou  mayest  remain  a 
long  tim»— 'voXv^/icpo;  yi^ — npon  the 
throne  of  thy  kingdom.'  The  Vulgate, 
« Perhaps  he  will  pardon  thy  faults.'  The 
Syriac,  '  Until  he  may  remove  from  thee 
thy  follies.'  The  original  word  ren- 
dered  lengthening— H'^yif — means  pro- 
perly, as  translated  here,  a  prolongation  j 
a  drawing  out ;  a  lengthening ;  and  the 
word  is  here  correctly  rendered.  It  has 
not  the  meaning  assigned  to  it  in  the 
margin— of  A«a2tM^.  It  would  apply  pro- 
perly to  a  prolongation  of  anything — as 
of  life,  peace,  health,  prosperity.  The 
word  rendered  tranquillity — n)Se^ — moans 
properly  security,  safety,  quiet;  and  the 
reference  here  is  to  his  calm  possession 
of  the  throne;  to  his  quietness  in  his 
palace,  and  peace  in  his  kingdom.  There 
is  nothing  in  the  text  to  justify  the  ver- 
sion in  the  margin. 

28.  All  this  came  vpon  the  king  Nehu- 
ekadnezx.  %r.  That  is,  the  threatened  j  udg- 
metot  came  upon  him  in  the  form  in  which 
it  was  predicted.  He  did  not  repent 
and  reform  his  life  as  he  was  exhorted 
to,  and,  haying  given  him  sufficient 
time  to  show  whether  he  was  disposed  to 
follow  the  counsel  of  Daniel,  God  sud- 
ienly  brought  the  heavy  judgment  upon 
him.  Why  he  did  not  follow  the  counsel 
of  Daniel  is  not  stated,  and  cannot  be 
known.  It  may  have  bieen  that  he  was 
M  ftddicted  to  a  lilb  of  wiokedness  that 


he  walked  >  in  the  palace  of  the 
kingdom  of  Babylon. 
*or,ttpo». 


he  would  not  break  off  from  it,  even  whil« 
he  admitted  the  fact  that  he  was  exposed 
on  account  of  it  to  so  awful  a  judgment^ 
as  multitudes  do  who  pursue  a  course  of 
iniquity,  even  while  they  admit  that  it 
will  bo  followed  by  poverty,  disgrace, 
disease  and  death  here,  and  by  the  wrath 
of  God  hereafter;  or,  it  may  be,  that  he 
did  not  credit  the  representation  which 
Daniel  made,  and  refused  to  follow  his 
counsel  on  that  account;  or,  it  may  be, 
that,  though  he  purposed  to  repent,  yet, 
as  thousands  of  others  do,  he  suffered  the 
time  to  pass  on  until  the  forbearance  of 
God  was  exhausted,  and  the  calamity 
came  suddenly  upon  him.  A  ftill  year, 
it  would  seem  (ver.  29),  was  given  him  to 
see  what  the  effect  of  the  admonition 
would  be,  and  then  all  that  had  been  pre- 
dicted was  fulfilled.  His  conduct  fumishee 
a  remarkable  illustration  of  the  conduct  of 
sinners  under  threatened  wrath;  of  the 
fact  that  they  continue  to  live  in  sin  when 
exposed  to  certain  destruction,  and  when 
warned  in  the  plainest  mUnner  of  what  ^ 
will  eome  npon  them. 

29.  At  the  end  of  twelve  month*.  After 
the  dream,  and  the  interpretation — giv- 
ing him  ample  opportunity  to  repent  and 
to  reform  his  life,  and  .  to  avoid  the  oa- 
lamity.  \  Ho  walked  in  the  palace, 
Marg.,  upon.  The  margin  is  the  more 
correct  rendering.  The  roofs  of  houses 
in  the  east  are  made  flat,  and  furnish  a 
common  place  of  promenade,  especially 
m  the  cool  of  the  evening.  See  Notes  on 
Matt  ix.  2.  The  Codex  Chis.  has  here, 
'  The  king  walked  upon  the  walls  of  the 
city  with  all  his  glory,  and  went  around 
the  towers,  and  answering,  said.'  The 
plaoe,  however,  upon  which  he  walked, 
appears  to  have  been  the  roof  of  his  own 
pabce-— doubtless  reared  so  high  that  he 
could  have  a  good  view  of  the  city  from 
It.  ^  Of  the  kingdom  of  Babylon,  Ap- 
pertaming  to  that  kingdom;  the  royal 
residenee.  As  it  is  to  be  supposed  that 
this  *  palace  of  the  kingdom'  on  the  roof 
of  which  the  king  walked,  was  that  which 
he  had  himself  reared,  and  as  this  con- 
tributed much  to  the  splendour  of  the 
capital  of  his  empire,  and  doubtless 
waa  the  ooeasion  in  a  considerable  de- 
gree of  bis  vainglorious  boasting  wbep 
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30  The  king  »  spake,  and  said,  Is 
not  this  great  Babylon,  that  I  have 
built  for  the  house  of  the  kingdom 

the  judgment  of  heaven  fell  apon  him 
(▼s.  30,  31),  a  brief  description  of  that 
palace  seems  to  be  not  inappropriate. 
The  description  is  copied  from  an  article 
on  Babylon  in  Kitto's  CycIopsDdia  of  Bibli- 
cal Literature,  vol  i.  pp.  270,  271 :  **  The 
new  palace  built  by  Nebuchadnezzar  was 

{prodigious  in  size,  and  superb  in  embel- 
ishments.  Its  outer  wall  embraced  six 
miles;  within  that  circumference  were 
two  other  embattled  walls,  besides  a  great 
tower.  Three  brazen  gates  led  into  the 
grand  area,  and  every  gate  of  conse- 
quence throughout  the  city  was  of  brass. 
The  palace  was  beau  ti  Hilly  decorated 
with  statues  of  men  and  animals,  with 
vesf^els  of  gold  and  silver,  and  furnished 
with  luxuries  of  all  kinds  brought  thither 
from  conquests  in  Egypt,  Palestine,  and 
Tyre.  Its  greatest  boast  were  the  hang- 
ing gardens,  which  acquired,  even  from 
the  Grecian  writers,  the  appellation  of 
one  of  the  wonders  of  the  world.  They 
are  attributed  to  the  gallantry  of  Nebu- 
ehadneszar,  who  constmoted  them  in 
eompliance  with  a  wish  of  his  queen 
Amytii  to  possess  elevated  groves,  such 
as  she  had  enjoyed  on  the  hills  around 
her  native  Ecbatana.  Babylon  was  all 
flat,  and  to  accomplish  so  extravagant  a 
desire,  an  artificial  mountain  was  reared, 
four  hundred  feet  on  each  side,  while  ter- 
races one  above  another  rose  to  a  height 
that  overtopped  the  walls  of  the  city,  that 
is,  above  three  hundred  feet  in  elevation. 
The  ascent  from  terrace  to  terrace  was 
made  by  corresponding  flights  of  steps, 
while  the  terraoei  themselves  were  reared 
to  their  various  stages  or  ranges  of  regu- 
lar piers,  which,  forming  a  kind  of  vaulting, 
rose  in  succession  one  over  the  other  to  the 
required  height  of  each  terrace,  the  whole 
being  bound  together  by  a  wall  twenty- 
two  feet  ;n  thickness.  The  lev(4  of  each 
terrace  or  garden  was  then  formed  in  the 
following  manner:  the  tops  of  the  piers 
were  first  laid  over  with  flat  stones,  six- 
teen feet  in  length,  and  four  in  width  ; 
on  these  stones  were  spread  beds  of  mat- 
ting, then  a  thick  layer  of  bitumen,  after 
which  came  two  courses  of  bricks,  which 
were  covered  with  sheets  of  solid  lead. 
The  earth  was  heaped  on  this  platform, 
And  in  order  to  admit  the  rootf  of  larg9 


by  tlie  might  of  my  power,  aad  for 
the  honour  of  my  msyesty  7 
•Lu.  12. 19,20. 

trees,  prodigious  hoUow  piers  were  built 
and  filled  with  mould.  From  the  £a. 
phrates,  which  flowed  close  to  the  fbun- 
dation,  water  was  drawn  up  by  maohinexy. 
The  whole,  says  Q.  Gurtius  (v.  5.),  had, 
to  those  who  saw  it  from  a  distance,  the 
appearance  of  woods  overhanging  moun- 
tains. The  remains  of  this  paUce  are 
found  in  the  vast  mound  or  hill  called  bj 
the  natives  kasr.  It  is  of  irregular  fonOf 
eight  hundred  yards  in  lengUi,  and  six 
hundred  yards  in  breadth.  Its  appear- 
ance is  constantly  undergoing  eluuige 
from  the  continual  digging  which  takee 
place  in  its  inexhaustible  quarries  for 
brick  of  the  strgngest  and  finest  material. 
Hence  the  mass  is  furrowed  into  deep  ra- 
vines, crossing  and  recrossing  each  other 
in  every  direction." 

30.  The  king  epake,  and  •auL  The 
Chaldee,  and  the  Greek  of  TheodoUon  and 
of  the  Codex  Chis.,  here  is,  '  the^  kin^p 
antwered  and  said :' — perhaps  he  replied 
to  some  remark  made  by  his  attendanti 
in  regard  to  the  magnitude  of  the  city; 
or  perhaps  the  word  antwered  is  used,  as 
it  often  seems  to  be  in  the  Scriptures,  to 
denote  a  reply  to  something  passing  in 
the  mind  that  is  not  uttered;  to  some 
question  or  inquiry  that  the  mind  starts. 
He  might  merely  have  been  thinking  of 
the  magnitude  of  this  city,  and  he  gave 
response  to  those  thoughts  in  the  language 
which  follows,  y  /•  not  thit  grtat  Baby- 
Ion,  that  I  haw  builL  In  regard  to  the 
situation  and  the  magnitude  of  Babylon* 
and  the  agency  of  Nebuchadnexs«r  ia 
beautifying  and  enlarging  it,  see  the 
'  Analysis'  prefixed  to  the  Notes  on  the 
xiiith  chapter  of  Isaiah.  He  greatly 
enlarged  the  city ;  built  a  new  city  on  the 
w^st  side  of  the  river ;  reared  a  magnifi- 
cent palace;  and  constructed  the  eele- 
brated  hanging  gardens,  and,  in  fket, 
made  the  city  so  different  from  what  it 
was,  and  so  greatly  increased  ita  splea- 
dour,  that  he  could  say  withont  im- 
propriety that  he  had  'hrnlf  it  f /W 
the  haute  of  the  kingdom.  To  be  oon- 
sidered  altogether— embracing  the  whole 
city — as  a  sort  of  palace  of  the  kingdom. 
He  seems  to  have  looked  upon  the  whole 
city  as  one  vast  palace  fitted  to  be  aa 
appropriate  reaidenee  of  the  ao?  arelga  ef 
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SI  WMk  atiM  word  «m  in  the 

king's  mouth,  there  fell  a  voice  from 
heaven,  saying,  0  king  Nebuchad- 
nezzar, to  thee  it  is  spoken ;  The 
kingdom  is  departed  from  thee. 

32  And  ^thej  shall  driye   thee 
from  men,  and  thy  dwelling  shall 

•1  Th.  ft.  3.  bT«r.  26, 20. 


io  YASt  an  empire,  f  And  far  the  honour 
0/  my  majetty.  To  ennoble  or  glorify  my 
reign  ;  or  where  one  of  so  mnoli  mejesty 
M  I  am  may  find  an  appropriate  home. 

31.  While  the  wordyfBM  in  the  ki'ng'e 
tnouth.  In  the  very  aet  of  his  spealcing — 
thus  showing  that  there  eould  be  no  doubt 
as  to  the  connection  between  the  crime 
and  the  punishment  f  There  fell  a  voice 
from  hoaven.  There  eawte  a  Toice;  or, 
perhaps,  it  seemed  to  fall  as  a  thunder- 
bolt It  was  uttered  above  him,  and  ap- 
peared to  come  from  heaven.  There  was 
an  important  sense  in  which  it  did  fall 
from  heaven ;  for  it  was  the  voice  of  God. 
%  Saying,  0  king  Nebuchadneuxary  to  thee 
tt  U  evoken.  For  you  it  is  particularly 
intended;  or  what  is  predicted  is  now 
spoken  to  thee.  ^  The  kingdom  it  de- 
parted  from  thee.  Thou  art  about  to 
oease  to  reign.  Up  to  this  time  he  re- 
tained his  reason  that  he  might  distinctly 
understand  the  source  from  whence  the 
judgment  was  to  come,  and  why  it  was 
brought  upon  him,  and  that  he  might  be 
prepared,  when  he  should  be  recovered 
from  his  insanity,  to  testify  clearly  to 
the  origin  and  the  nature  of  the  judg- 
ment The  Codex  Chis.  has  an  impor- 
tant addition  to  what  is  said  here,  which, 
though  of  no  authority,  as  having  no- 
thing oorresponding  to  it  in  the  onginal 
text,  yet  states  what  is  in  itself  not  im- 
probable. It  is  as  follows  :  '  And  at  the 
end  of  what  he  was  saying,  be  beard  a 
voice  from  heaven.  To  thee  it  is  spoken, 
0  king  Nebuobadnozzar,  the  kingdom  of 
Babylon  shall  be  taken  away  from  thee, 
and  shiUl  be  given  to  another,  a  man  de- 
spised or  of  no  rank — i(o«9(vi|fi^i^  dif^puma 
— in  thy  house.  Behold,  I  will  place  him 
over  thy  kingdom,  and  thy  power,  and  thy 
glory,  and  thy  luxury — riip  rpv^v — ^he 
shall  receive,  until  thou  shalt  know  that 
the  Qod  of  heaven  bos  authority  over  the 
kingdom  of  men,  and  gives  it  to  whom- 
soever he  will :  but  until  the  rising  of  the 
iOB  aaother  king  ihall  r^oioe  in  thj 


(e  with  the  beasts  of  the  field:  thej 
shall  make  thee  to  eat  grass  as  oxen* 
and  seven  times  shall  pass  over  thee, 
until  thou  know  that  the  Most  High 
ruleth  in  the  kingdom  of  men,  and 
giveth  it  to  whomsoever  he  will. 

33  The  same  hour  was  the  thing 
fulfilled  upon  Nebuchadnezzar :  and 


house,  and  shall  possess  thy  power,  and 
thy  strength,  and  thine  authority,  and 
the  angels  shall  drive  thee  away  for  seven 
years,  and  thou  shalt  not  be  seen,  and 
shalt  not  speak  with  any  man,  but  they 
shall  feed  thee  with  grass  as  oxen,  and 
from  the  herb  of  the  field  shall  be  thy 
support' 

32.  And  they  ehall  drive  thee  from  men^ 
Ac.    See  Notes  on  ver  25. 

33.  The  eame  hour  woe  the  thing  fuU 
Jilted,  On  the  word  hour,  see  Notes  oa 
ver.  19.  The  use  of  the  word  here  would 
seem  to  confirm  the  suggestion  there 
made  that  it  means  a  brief  period  of  tima. 
The  idea  is  clearly,  that  it  was  done 
instantly.  The  event  came  suddenly 
upon  him,  without  any  interval,  as  he 
was  speaking,  f  Till  hie  haire  leert 
grown  like  eaglet  feathers.  By  long  ne- 
glect and  inattention.  The  Greek  ver- 
sion of  Theodotion  has  in  this  place  the 
word  lione  instead  of  eaglet :  *  till  his 
hairs  were  grown  long  like  that  of  lions  ;* 
and  the  passage  is  paraphrased  by  JadL- 
son  thus, 
and 
This 

not  the  reading  of  the  Chaldee.  The 
Codex  Chis.  reads  it,  'and  my  hairs 
were  like  the  wings  of  an  aa^e,  and  my 
nails  like  those  of  a  lion.'  The  correet 
idea  is,  that  his  hair  was  neglected  until 
in  appearanoe  it  resembled  the  feathers 
of  a  bird.  ^  And  hie  nails  like  hirdt^ 
claws.  No  unnatural  thing,  if  he  was 
driven  out  and  neg«eoteJ  as  the  insana 
have  been  in  muoh  later  tiaiei,  and  ia 
much  more  civilised  parts  of  the  world. 
In  regard  to  the  probability  of  the  state- 
ment here  made  respeoting  the  treatment 
of  Nebucbadnexzar,  and  the  objectioa 
derived  from  it  against  the  authentid^ 
of  the  book  of  Daniel,  see  Intro,  to  the 
Chapter,  IL  (1.)  In  addition  to  what  is 
said  there,  the  following  oases  may  be  ra- 
£wred  to  as  showing  that  there  is  bo  im- 
probaUii^  in  supposing  that  what  is  hons 


uie  passage  is  parapnraseu  ny  tiaoc* 

thus,  '  till  his  hair  was  grown  long 

shagged  like  the  main  of  a  lion? 

I  would  make  good  %ense,  but  it  is 
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ke  was  driren  fh>m  men,  and  did 
eat  grass  as  oxen,  and  his  bod^  was 
wet  with  the  dew  of  heaven,  till  his 
hairs  were  grown  like  eagles'  fea- 
(hers,  and  his  nails  like  birds'  clatos. 

stated  Actumlly  oocurred.  The  eztnotB 
are  taken  Arom  the  second  annnal  Report 
of  the  Prison  Discipline  Society,  and  they 
describe  the  condition  of  some  of  the 
patients  before  they  were  admitted  into 
the  insane  asylum  at  Worcester.  If  these 
things  occurred  in  the  commonwealth  of 
3fa§9aehutett»f  and  in  the  nineteenth 
century  of  the  Christian  era,  there  is  no- 
thing incredible  in  supposing  that  a 
timiiar  thing  may  have  occurred  in  an- 
cient heathen  Babylon.  **No,  1.  Had 
been  in  prison  twenty-eight  years  when 
he  was  brought  to  the  Institution.  Dur- 
ing seven  years  he  had  not  felt  the  influ- 
ence of  fire,  and  many  nights  he  had  not 
lain  down  for  fear  of  freezing.  He  had 
not  been  shaved  for  twenty-eight  years, 
and  had  been  provoked  and  excited  by 
the  introduction  of  hundreds  to  see  the 
exhibition  of  his  raving.  No.  2.  Had 
been  in  one  prison  fourteen  years :  he  was 
naked — his  hair  and  beard  grown  long — 
and  his  skin  so  entirely  filled  with  the 
dust  of  charcoal  as  to  render  it  impossi- 
ble, from  its  appearance,  to  discover  what 
nation  he  was  of.  He  was  in  the  habit 
of  screaming  so  loud  as  to  annoy  the 
whole  neighbourhood,  and  was  considered 
a  most  dangerous  and  desperate  man. 
No.  3.  An  old  man  of  seventy  years  of 
age  or  more;  had  been  ehathttd/or  twenty- 
Jive  year$f  and  had  his  chain  taken 
off  but  onoe  in  that  time.  No.  4.  A 
fiimale :  bad  so  long  been  confined  with  a 
ehort  chain  mm  wholly  to  lose  the  use  of 
her  lower  limbs.  Her  health  had  been 
materially  impaired  by  confinement,  and 
she  was  nnable  to  stand,  and  bad  not 
walked  for  years.  No.  8.  Had  been 
ten  years  without  clothes :  a  most 
inconceivably  filthy  and  degraded  be- 
ing :  exceedingly  violent  and  outrageous. 
No.  9.  Another  female,  exceedingly  filthy 
hi  her  habits,  had  not  worn  clothes 
for  two  years,  during  which  time  she  had 
been  confined  in  a  filthy  cell,  destitute  of 
everything  like  comfort,  tearing  every, 
thing  in  pieces  that  was  given  her. 
No.  10.  Has  been  insane  eight  years : 
almost  the  whole  of  the  time  in  jail  and 
Aiaeags.*' 


34  And  at  the  end  of  the  daja  1 
Nebuchadnezzar  lifted  up  mine  ejea 
unto  heaven,  and  mine  understand* 
ing  returned  unto  me,  and  I  blessed 
the  Most  High,  and  I  praised  and 

34.  And  at  the  end  of  the  dajft.  That 
is,  the  time  designated,  to  wit :  the  'seven 
times'  that  were  to  pass  over  him.  ^  t 
NebuchadnexMor  lifted  vp  mine  eyee  untm 
heaven.  Probably  the  first  thing  that  in- 
dicated returning  reason.  It  would  not 
be  unnatural,  on  the  auppositioa  that  h« 
was  deprived  of  reason  ttt  the  very  inatoMt 
that  a  voice  seemed  to  speak  to  him  from 
heaven,  and  that  he  continued  wholly  in- 
sane or  idiotic  during  the  long  interval 
of  seven  years,  that  the  first  indication 
of  returning  reasan  would  be  his  looking 
up  to  the  place  from  whence  that  voice 
seemed  to  come,  as  if  it  were  still 
speaking  to  him.  In  some  forms  of  men- 
tal derangement,  when  it  comes  suddenly 
upon  a  man,  the  effect  is  wholly  to  an- 
nihilate the  interval,  so  that,  when  rea- 
son is  restored,  the  individual  connects 
in  his  recollection  the  last  thing  whic^ 
occurred  when  reason  ceased  with  the 
moment  when  it  is  restored.  A  patient 
had  been  long  an  inmate  of  an  insane 
apartment  in  Providence,  Bhode  Island. 
He  was  a  seaman,  and  had  been  in- 
jured on  the  head  when  his  vessel 
was  in  a  naval  engagement,  and  it 
was  supposed  that  his  brain  had  been 
permanently  affected.  For  many  years 
he  was  idiotic,  and  no  hopes  were  en- 
tertained of  his  recovery.  It  was  at 
length  suggested  that  the  operation  of 
trepanning  should  be  performed,  and  the 
veiy  instant  that  the  bone  was  raised  from 
its  pressure  on  the  brain,  he  exclaimed, 
'Has  she  struck  V  The  whole  interval  of 
time  was  obliterated  from  his  memory. 
Similar  instances  are  mentibned  by  Xfr, 
Abercrombie  (Intellectual  Powers,  pp. 
252,  253).  A  man  bad  been  employed 
for  a  day  with  beetle  and  wedges  in  split- 
ting pieces  of  wood  for  erecting  a  fence. 
At  night,  before  going  home,  be  put  Uie 
beetle  and  wedges  into  the  hollow  of  an 
old  tree,  and  directed  his  sons,  who  had 
been  at  work  in  an  adjoining  field,  to  ac- 
company him  next  morning  to  assist  in 
making  the  fence.  In  the  night  he  be- 
came maniacal,  and  continued  in  a  state 
of  Insanity  tar  terwal  y«an»  dariaf  wbl^ 
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hauMftd  him  *  tlMtt  liTMh  fcr  «Ter, 
wbote  d(Hiiinion  is  an  ^everlastiDg 
dominion,  and  his  kin^om  is  from 
genemtion  «to  generation. 

•«l12.7;  Re. 4. 10. 

^Pi.  10. 16;  Jo.  10.  10;  e.  2.44;  7.  14;  ML 
i.7;  La.  1.38. 

time  bis  mind  was  not  ocenpied  with  any 
of  the  subjects  with  which  be  had  been 
conversant  when  in  health.  After  several 
years  his  reason  retarncd  suddenly,  and 
the  first  question  he  asked  was,  whether 
his  sons  had  broaght  home  the  beetle  and 
wtdges.  A  lady  bad  been  intensely  en- 
g^f^  for  some  time  in  a  pieee  of  needle- 
work. '  Before  she  bad  completed  it  she 
beoame  insane,  and  continued  in  that 
state  for  seven  years,  after  which  her  rea- 
son returned  suddenly.  ^One  of  the  first 
questions  she  asked  related  to  her  needle- 
work, though  she  bad  never  alluded  to 
it,  so  far  as  was  recollected,  during  her 
illness.  Another  lady  was  liable  to  peri- 
odical paroxysms  of  delirium,  which  often 
attacked  her  so  suddenly,  that  in  conver- 
sation she  would  stop  in  the  middle  of  a 
story,  or  even  of  a  sentence,  and  branch 
off  into  the  subject  of  her  hallucination. 
On  the  return  of  her  reason,  she  would 
resume  the  subject  of  her  conversation 
on  which  she  was  engaged  at  the  time  of 
the  attack,  beginning  exactly  where  she 
had  left  off,  though  she  bad  never  alluded 
to  it  during  the  delirium;  and  on  the 
next  attack  of  delirium  she  would  resume 
the  subject  of  hallucination  with  which 
she  had  been  occupied  at  the  conclusion 
of  the  former  paroxysm.  A  similar  thing 
may  have  occurred  to  Nebncbadnesxar. 
He  was  deprived  of  reason  by  a  sudden 
voice  from  heaven.  Nothing  was  more 
natural,  or  would  be  more  in  accordance 
with  the  laws  respecting  insanity,  than 
that  at  the  very  xHttant  when  reason  re- 
turned he  should  look  up  to  the  place 
whence  the  voice  had  seemed  to  oome. 

?Aiid  mine  undtretanding  returned  unto  me. 
his  shows  that  be  regarded  himself  as 
having  been  a  maniac,  though  doubtless 
be  was  ignorant  of  the  manner  in  which 
he  had  been  treated.  It  would  seem 
from  the  narrative,  and  from  the  proba- 
bilities of  the  case,  that  he  found  himself 
driven  out  from  his  palace,  herding  with 
cattle,  and  in  the  deplorable  condition  in 
regard  to  personal  appearance  whioh  he 
hero  describe!.    Seeing  this  in  fiMt»  and 


86  Aad<anUi«mhabhaa«iof«lM 
earth  ctre  reputed  as  nothing :  and 
he  •  doeth  according  to  his  will  in 
the  army  of  heayen,  and  among  the 

•Ps.90.1.  *  Is.  40. 16,  IS. 

*Ps.U5.8;  136.6. 


recollecting  the  prediction,  he  could  not 
doubt  that  this  was  the  way  in  which  he  had 
been  treated  during  the  period  of  bis  dis- 
tressing malady,  f  And  IhUeeed  the  Moei 
High,  For  his  recovery,  and  in  an  bum- 
ble acknowledgment  of  his  dependence. 
<*  The  acts  of  praise  here  referred  to,  are 
the  suitable  returns  of  a  mind  truly  peni- 
tent, and  deeply  sensible  of  its  faults  and 
of  its  mercies."  Winkle.  %AndIpraieed 
and  honoured  him.  That  is,  I  honoured 
him  by  rendering  thanks  for  his  restoring 
mercy;  by  recognizing  him  as  the  true 
God ;  and  by  the  acknowledging  of  the 
truth  that  be  has  a  right  to  reign,  and 
that  his  kingdom  is  over  all.  %  That 
liveth  forever.  He  is  the  living  God,  as 
he  is  often  styled,  in  contracUstioction 
from  all  false  gods — who  have  no  life; 
and  he  lives  forever  in  contradistinction 
to  his  creatures  on  earth,  all  of  whom  are 
destined  to  die.  He  will  live  when  all 
on  earth  shall  have  died ;  be  will  live  for- 
ever in  the  future,  as  he  has  lived  forever 
in  the  past  f  Whoee  dominion  is  an 
everlaeting  dominion.  His  empire  ex- 
tends through  all  time,  and  will  continue 
while  eternal  ages  roll  away,  f  And  hie 
kingdom  is  from  generation  to  generation. 
The  generations  of  men  pass  away.  One 
suoceeds  another,  and  there  is  no  perma» 
nency.  Dynasties  ehange,  and  monarcbs 
die.  No  human  sovereign  can  extend 
his  own  power  over  the  next  generation, 
nor  can  he  secure  his  authority  in  the 
person  of  his  successors.  But  the  do- 
minion of  God  is  unchanged  while  the 
generations  of  men  pass  away,  and  when 
one  disappears  from  the  earth  he  meets 
the  next  with  the  same  claim  to  the  right 
of  sovereignty;  with  the  same  prinol- 
fles  of  government;  carrying  forward 
through  that  and  successive  ages,  the 
fulfilment  of  his  great  and  glorious  pur- 
poses. 

35.  And  all  the  inhabitantt  of  the  earth 
are  reputed  at  nothing.  Are  regarded  as 
nothing  in  comparison  with  him.  Comp. 
Notes  on  Isa.  xL  15,  17.  Preciifely  the 
•aiae  lentiiDent  oeeory  in  Isaiah  which  if 
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jubibitMiti  of  Hm  «tflb:  Mid  none 
can  stftj  »  his  hand,  or  saj  unto  him, 
What  b  dodst  thou  T 

«!•.  48. 18.      k  Job  0. 12 ;  Is.  45. 0 ;  Ko.  0. 20. 

expressed  here :  "All  nations  before  him 
are  as  nothing;  and  they  are  ooanted 
unto  him  less  than  nothing  and  vanity."  I 
%  And  J^e  doetk  according  to  kit  will  in ! 
tk€  army  of  heatcn.  In  the  host  of 
heaven — ^S>n?'^Gr.  in  thepotecro/kenveny 
Iv  r^^  69»diai.    The  Chaldee  word  means 

Sroperly  strength,  might,  ralour;  and  it 
[  then  applied  to  an  armj  as  possessing 
strength,  or  valour,  or  force.  It  is  here 
applied  to  the  inhabitants  of  heaven,  pro- 
bably, considered  as  an  ariny  or  host,  of 
which  God  is  the  head,  and  which  he 
leads  forth  or  marshals  to  execute  his 
purposes.  In  eh.  iii.  20,  the  word  is  ren- 
dered army.  The  sentiment  here  is,  that 
in  respect  to  the  inhabitants  of  heaven, 
represented  as  organised  or  marshalled, 
God  does  his  own  pleasure.  An  intima- 
tion of  his  will  is  all  that  is  needful  to 
control  them.  Thus  sentiment  is  in  ao- 
cordanoe  with  all  the  statements  in  the 
Scripture,  and  is  a  point  of  theology 
which  must  enter  into  every  just  view 
of  God.  Thus  in  the  Lord's  prayer  it 
is  implied :  *'  Thy  will  be  done  in  earth 
as  it  is  in  heaven."  So  Eph.  i.  11— 
"  Who  worketh  all  things  after  the  coun- 
sel of  his  own  will."  In  heaven  the  will 
of  God  is  accomplished  in  the  most  strict 
and  absolute  sense,  for  his  will  is  law,  and 
the  only  law,  to  all  the  dwellers  there. 
The  obedience  is  as  entire  as  if  the  will 
of  each  one  of  the  dwellers  there  were  but 
a  form  or  manifestation  of  the  will  of 
God  itself.  If  And  among  tke  inkabitant* 
of  tke  earth.  This  cannot  mean,  even  ai 
understood  by  Nebuchadnessar,  that  the 
will  of  God  is  actually  done  among  the 
inhabitants  of  the  earth  in  the  same  sense, 
and  to  the  same  extent,  as  among  those 
who  dwell  in  heaven.  His  design  was, 
undoubtedly,  to  assert  the  supremacy  and 
absolute  control  of  God ;  a  fact  that  had 
been  so  strikingly  illustrated  in  his  own 
case.  The  sentiment  expressed  by  Ne- 
bnchadneuar  is  (me  in  the  following 
respects:  (1)  That  man  has  no  power  to 
prevent  the  fulfilment  of  the  divine  pur- 
poses. (2)  That  God  will  accomplish  his 
design  in  all  things,  whatever  opposition 
man  may  make.  (8)  That  he  has  abso- 
Hu  eo&trol  oTflT  trery  human  being; 


16  At  tlM  same  titto  mj  ] 

returned  unto    me;    and    for  

glory  of  my  kingdom,  my  honour 
and  brightness  returned  unto  me; 


and  over  all  that  pertains  to  any  one  and 
every  one.  (4)  That  he  will  overrtile  all 
things  so  as  to  make  them  subservient  to 
his  own  plans.  (5)  That  he  win  make 
use  of  men  to  accomplish  his  own  par- 
poses.  Comp.  Notes  on  Isa.  x.  7.  (d)  l%»t 
there  is  a  great  and  glorious  scheme  of 
administration  which  God  is  earrying 
out  by  the  instrumentality  of  men.  ^  Ami 
none  can  etajf  kit  kand*  Literally,  *  no»a 
can  smite  upon  his  hand'  {Oeeeniua  Lex.) ; 
that  is,  none  can  restrain  his  hand;  Tha 
language  is  taken,  says  Bertholdt,  from 
the  custom  of  striking  children  upon  tha 
hand  when  about  to  do  anything  wroof , 
in  order  to  restrain  them.  The  i^raae 
is  common  in  the  Targnns  for  to  rtttrmn, 
to  kinder.  The  Arabs  have  a  similar  ex- 
pression in  common  use.  See  numerooi 
instanoesofthenseof  the  word  K^o  in  tha 
sense  of  reetrain,  or  prokibit,  in  Bnxtorf. 
Lex.  CkaL  The  truth  taught  here  is, 
that  no  one  has  power  to  keep  back  the 
hand  of  God  when  it  is  put  forth  to  ac- 
complish the  purposes  which  he  intends 
to  execute ;  that  is,  he  will  certainly  ao- 
oomplish  his  own  pleasure.  %  Or  soy 
unto  Aim,  What  doeet  tkouf  A  similar 
expression  occurs  in  2  Sam.  xvi.  10: 
''  So  let  him  curse,  because  the  Lord  hath 
said  unto  him,  Curse  David.  Who  shall 
then  say,  Wherefore  hast  thou  done  so  ?* 
Also  in  Job  ix.  12 :  *'  Behold,  he  taketh 
away,  who  can  hinder  him  ?  Who  will 
say  unto  him,  What  doest  thou  V  See 
Notes  on  that  passage.  The  meaning 
here  is  plain.  God  is  supreme,  and  will 
do  his  pleasure  in  heaven  and  in  earth. 
The  seonrtfy  that  all  will  be  done  right  is 
founded  on  the  perfection  of  his  nature ; 
and  that  is  ample.  Mysterious  though 
his  ways  may  seem  to  us,  yet  in  that 
perfection  of  his  nature  we  hare  the 
fullest  assurance  that  no  wrong  will  be 
done  to  any  of  his  creatures.  Our  duty, 
therefore,  is  calm  submission  to  his  holy 
will,  with  the  deep  conviction  that 
whatever  God  does  will  yet  be  seen  to  ba 
right 

86.  At  tke  $ame  time  my  reason  retumtd 
unto  me.  Showing  that  he  regarded  him- 
self as  having  been  insane,  f  And  Jor 
tks  giory  ^  my  kingdom.    That  Ss»  Ut 
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■tti  way  oomadttora  «id  bij  k»dB 
scmght  unto  me ;  and  I  was  estab- 
lished in  my  kingdom,  and  excel- 
1^1 1  miyestj  was  added  »nnto  me. 
37  Now  I  Nebuchadnezzar  praise 

•Job42.12.       bDe.82.4;  Pi.83.4;  Ba.15.8. 

restoration  to  the  exercise  of  his  reason 
contributed  to  the  glory  of  his  kingdom, 
either  by  the  acts  of  josttce  and  benefi- 
cence which  he  intended  shonld  eharae- 
terize  the  remainder  of  his  reign,  or  by 
his  purpose  to  reform  the  abuses  which 
had  crept  into  the  government  while  he 
was  deprived  of  bis  reason,  or  by  his  de- 
termination to  complete  pnblio  works 
which  had  been  purposed  or  commenced 
before  his  affliction.  %Mjf  Jiononr  and 
brightne99  returned  unto  me.  Evidently 
referring  to  his  intellect.  He  was  again 
restored  to  that  strength  and  clearness 
of  understanding  by  which,  before  his 
affliction,  he  had  oeen  able  to  do  so  much 
for  the  glory  of  his  kingdom,  f  And  my 
eouneeUore  and  my  lorde  eought  unto  me. 
As  they  bad  done  formerly.  During  his 
state  of  mental  alienation,  of  course,  the 
great  lords  of  the  empire  would  not  resort 
to  him  for  counsel.  %  And  excellent  ma- 
ieety  waa  added  unto  me,  Mi^esty  and 
honour  appropriate  to  my  state,  instead 
of  the  treatment  incident  to  the  condition 
of  a  mnnlac.  Theodotion  renders  this, 
*  and  greater  majesty  was  added  to  me.' 
It  is  by  no  means  improbable  that  addi- 
tional  honour  would  be  conferred  on  the 
recovered  monarch. 

37.  Now  I  Nehuchadnextar  praiee  and 
extol  and  honour  the  King  of  heaven. 
Comp.  ch.  ii.  47,  and  vs.  1 — 3  of  this 
chapter.  He  felt  himself  called  on,  in  this 
public  manner,  to  acknowledge  the  true 
God,  with  whose  supremacy  he  had  been 
made  acquainted  in  so  affecting  a  man- 
ner; to  praiee  him  that  he  had  pre- 
served him,  and  restored  him  to  his  rea- 
son and  his  throne;  to  extol  or  exalt 
him,  by  recognising  his  sovereignty  over 
the  mighty  kings  of  the  earth,  and  the 
power  to  rule  over  all;  and  to  honour 
him  by  making  his  name  and  attributes 
known  abroad,  and  by  using  all  his  in- 
fluence as  a  monarch  to  have  him  rever- 
enced throughout  his  extended  empire. 
5  AU  ufhoee  worke  are  truth.  See  Deut 
zxxii.  4;  Ps.  xxxiii.4 ;  Eev.  xv.  3.  The 
JManing  if^  that  all  that  he  does  if  done 


and  esM  and  hononr  tiie  King  of 

heavMA,  all  whose  works  ^  are  truth, 
and  his  wajs  judgment :  aud  those 
that  walk  m  pride  «he  is  able  to 
abase. 

eBz.l8.U;  Job 40. U,  13;  c5.10. 


in  accordance  with  the  true  nature  of 
things,  or  with  justice  and  propriety. 
It  is  not  based  on  a  false  estimate  of 
things,  as  what  is  done  by  man  often  is. 
How  often  are  the  plans  and  acts  of  man, 
even  where  there  are  the  best  intentions, 
based  on  some  false  estimate  of  things; 
on  some  views  which  are  shown  by  the 
result  to  have  been  erroneous  !  But  God 
sees  things  precisely  as  they  are,  and 
accurately  knows  what  should  be  done  In 
every  case.  ^  And  thoee  that  walk  in 
pride  he  ie  able  to  abaee.  What  had  oc- 
curred to  Nebuchadnessar  might  occur  to 
others,  and  as  God  had  shown  that  he 
could  reduce  the  most  exalted  sovereign  of 
the  earth  to  the  lowest  condition  in  which 
a  human  being  can  be,  he  inferred  that 
he  could  do  the  same  thing  to  all,  and 
that  there  was  no  one  so  exaJted  in  rank, 
so  vigorous  in  health,  and  so  mighty  in 
intellect,  that  he  could  not  effectually  hum- 
ble and  subdue  him.  This  is  indeed  an 
affecting  truth  which  is  constantly  illus- 
trated in  the  world.  The  reverses  oe- 
curring  among  men,  the  sick  bed,  the 
loss  of  reason,  the  grave,  show  how  easily 
God  can  bring  down  rank,  and  beauty, 
and  talent,  and  all  that  the  world  calls 
great,  to  the  dust 

In  the  Greek  Codex  Chis.  there  is  at 
the  close  of  this  chapter  a  beautiful 
ascription  of  praise  to  God,  which  has  no. 
thing  to  correspond  with  it  in  the  Chaldee, 
and  the  origin  of  which  is  unknown. 
I  will  translate  it,  because,  although  it  is 
not  of  divine  authority,  and  is  no  part 
of  the  sacred  writings,  it  contains  senti- 
ments not  inappropriate  to  the  close  of 
th  is  remarkable  chapter.  It  is  as  follows : 
'To  the  Most  High  I  make  confession, 
and  render  praise  to  him  who  made  the 
heaven,  and  the  earth,  and  the  seas,  and 
the  rivers,  and  all  things  in  them ;  I  ac- 
knowledge him  and  praise  him  because 
he  is  the  God  of  Gods,  and  Lord  of  Lorda, 
and  King  of  Kings,  for  he  does  signs  and 
wonders,  and  changes  times  and  seasonsL 
taking  away  the  kingdoms  of  kings,  and 
placing  others  in  their  stead.    From  this 
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UsM  I  win  $fuw  himf  tmA  ir^m  ike  imt 

ci  bim  tremUiDg  baa  leised  me,  end  I 
praise  all  bis  saints  ;  for  tbe  gods  of  tbe 
beatben  hare  not  in  themselves  power  to 
transfer  the  kingdom  of  a  king  to  an- 
other king,  and  to  kill,  and  to  ms^e  alire, 
and  to  do  signs,  and  great  and  fearful 
wonders,  and  to  change  mighty  deeds, 
as  tbe  Ood  of  heaven  has  done  to  me,  and 
has  brought  npon  me  great  changes.  I, 
during  aU  the  days  of  my  reign,  on  ae- 
coont  of  my  life,  will  bring  to  the  Most 
High  saeriflces  for  an  odor  of  sweet 
savor  to  the  Lord,  and  I  and  my  people 
will  do  that  which  will  be  acceptable  be- 
fore him — my  nation,  and  tbe  countries 
which  are  under  my  power.  And  who- 
soever shall  speak  against  tbe  God  of 
heaven,  and  whosoever  shall  countenance 
those  who  speak  anything,  I  will  condemn 
to  death.  Praise  tbe  Lord  Ood  of  hea- 
ven, and  bring  sacrifice  and  offering  to 
bim  gloriously.  I,  King  of  Kings,  confess 
him  gloriously,  for  so  ne  has  done  with 
me ;  in  tbe  very  day  be  set  me  npon  my 
throne,  and  my  power,  and  my  kingdom  ; 
among  my  people  I  have  power,  and  my 
majesty  bos  been  restored  to  me.  And 
be  sent  letters  concerning  all  things  that 
were  done  nnto  bim  in  bis  kingdom,  to 
all  the  nations  that  were  under  bim.' 

Nebuebadnestar  is  supposed  to  have 
lived  but  about  one  year  after  this  (  Win- 
kle), but  nothing  is  known  of  bis  subse- 
quent deeds.  It  may  be  hoped  that  he 
continued  steadfast  in  his  faith  in  that 
God  whom  be  bod  tbus  been  brought  to 


aekaowMg«^  and  thst  be  died  In  tkal 
belief.  But  of  this  nothing  Is  kiiowii« 
After  so  solemn  an  admonition,  bowewry 
of  bis  own  pride,  and  afier  being  brongbt 
in  this  public  manner  to  acknowledge  the 
true  God,  it  is  to  be  regarded  as  not  is&* 
pfDbable  that  he  looked  on  tbe  BabyloB 
that  he  bad  reared,  and  over  his  extende4 
realms,  with  other  feelings  than  thoe« 
which  be  bad  before  this  terrible  cala- 
mity came  upon  him.  "  Nebuchadnezs&r 
was  succeeded  in  his  kingdom  by  his  son 
Iloarudam,  according  to  Ptolemy,  wbo  it 
tbe  Evil  Merodaeb  of  Jeremiah,  who  mar- 
ried  a  discreet  and  prudent  woman  called 
Nitocris,  from  whom  was  bom  a  son,  wbos« 
history  is  the  subject  of  tbe  next  chapter. 
After  tbe  death  of  Evil  Mcrodnc-h,  who 
reigned  two  years,  Niricassolassar.  or  Ne- 
riglissar,  who  seems  to  have  been  the  chief 
of  tbe  conspirators  against  tbe  last  king^ 
succeeded  him.  He  bad  married  a  daagh- 
ter  of  Nebncbadnesiar,  and  in  tbe  course 
of  bis  reign  made  a  great  stand  against  the 
growing  power  of  the  Medes  and  Per- 
sians ;  but  at  length,  after  a  reign  of  four 
years,  was  killed  in  a  battle  with  them  un- 
der the  command  of  Cyrus.  His  son  Labo- 
rosoarehod  succeeded  bim,  and  having 
reigned  only  nine  months,  and  not  reach- 
ing a  Tboth,  or  beginning  of  an  Egyptian 
year,  he  is  not  mentioned  by  Ptolemy,  bnt 
be  is  said  to  have  been  quite  tbe  reverse 
of  bis  father,  and  to  have  exercised  many 
acts  of  wanton  cruelty,  and  was  murdered 
by  bis  own  subjects,  and  succeeded  by  bit 
son  Nabonadius,  or  Belsbassar."   WinUt, 


(1.)  ne  narrative  In  this  chapter  ftamlebes  an  illustratloo  of  the  dispositioB  among  men  te 
make  arrangements  for  thdr  own  ease  and  comlbrt,  ospedallv  in  view  of  advancing  years,  ver.  4, 
Nebnchadnessar  had  drawn  around  him  all  that  it  is  possible,  perhaps,  for  man  to  afcnmobta 
with  this  view.  He  was  at  the  head  of  the  heathen  wend — the  mighty  monareh  of  the  ml^  tiest 
kingdom  on  the  earth.  He  was  at  peace— having  finiebed  his  wmrs,  and  having  been  satiated 
with  the  glory  of  battle  and  conquest.  He  had  enlarged  and  beantiflcd  bis  canltal,  so  tfaalt  it 
was  one  of  the  *  wonders  of  the  world.'  Uo  had  built  for  himself  a  palace,  whkb  surpassed  in 
richness,  and  el^ance,  and  luxury,  all  the  habitations  of  man  in  that  age.  He  bad  accnmutated 
vast  wealth,  and  there  was  not  a  production  of  any  clime  which  he  could  not  command,  nor  was 
then  anything  that  is  supposed  to  bo  necessary  to  make  man  happy  In  this  life  wMch  he  had 
nothihispossessfon.  All  this  was  tbe  result  of  anangernvnt  and  purpose.  He  had  des^^wcd  evi- 
dently to  reach  the  point  where  be  might  feel  that  ho  was  *  at  ease,  and  flourishing  in  bis  palaee.' 

What  was  true  in  his  case  on  a  large  scale,  is  true  of  others  in  general,  tliongh  on  a  moeh 
smaller  scale.  Most  men  would  be  glad  to  do  the  same  thing;  and  most  men  seek  to  make  sodi 
an  arrangement  according  to  their  ability.  They  look  to  the  time  when  they  may  retire  from 
the  toils  and  cares  of  life,  with  a  competence  fi>r  their  old  age,  and  that  they  may  evjor  life,  per* 
haps,  many  years,  In  the  tranquillity  of  honourable  and  happy  retirement  The  OMntihant  does 
not  expect  alwavs  to  be  a  merchant;  the  man  in  ofikoo  to  be  always  burdened  with  the  cares 
>f  state.  The  soldier  does  not  expect  always  to  be  in  the  camp,  or  tlie  marines  on  the  sea.  The 
Warrior  hopes  to  repose  on  his  laurels;  the  nilor  to  And  a  quiet  Ifeven ;  the  merchant  to  have 
eAongh  tobepennltted  to  ilt  down  in  the  evening  erMfe  feat  fteti  ease;  aad  the  Jamym^mi 
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tMUbaitihb  dttgymny  ib«  fcwMr,  oehoae  bopw,  •»»  tbe  taih  itad  coafUcts  of  lift  unsorei; 
Id  m  permitted  to  mend  the  remainder  of  his  days  in  oomliDfrt^  if  not  in  affluence. 

Thia  ieemn  to  bo  baaed  on  nome  law  of  our  nature;  and  it  ia  not  to  be  epoken  of  bamhlj,  or 
d—pliied  aa  if  St  had  no  foundation  in  that  trbich  in  great  and  noble  in  our  being.  1  see  in  this 
a  high  and  noble  truth.  It  is  that  our  nature  looks  forward  to  rett ;  that  we  are  so  made  aa 
to  pant  for  repose ;  to  calm  repoee  when  the  work  of  life  is  over.  As  our  Maker  formed  us,  tha 
law  was  that  we  should  seek  this  in  the  world  to  come— in  that  blessed  abode  where  we  may  be 
free  fh>m  all  care,  and  where  there  shall  be  everlaating  rest.  But  man,  naturally  unwilling  to 
look  to  that  world,  has  abused  this  law  of  his  being,  and  seeks  to  find  the  rest  fbr  which  tha 
■ool  pants,  in  that  intenral,  usually  very  short,  and  quite  unfitted  fi>r  tranquil  enjoyment,  be- 
tween tha  period  when  he  toils,  and  lies  down  in  the  graTe.  The  true  law  of  his  being  would 
lead  him  to  look  onward  to  erorlasting  happiness ;  he  abuses  and  penrerts  the  law,  and  seeks  to 
satisfy  it  by  making  proTision  for  a  brief  and  temporary  reet  at  the  close  of  the  present  life. 

CO  There  is  a  process  often  going  on  in  the  case  of  these  indiriduals  to  dittwrh  or  frtcenl  that 
state  (tf  esse.  Thus  there  was  in  the  case  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  as  intimated  by  the  dream. 
Kyen  then,  in  his  highest  state  of  grandeur,  there  wss  a  tendency  to  the  sad  result  which  foK 
lowed  when  he  was  driren  from  his  throne,  and  treated  as  a  poor  and  neglected  maniac.  This 
was  intimated  to  him  by  the  dream ;  and  to  one  who  could  see  all  the  friture,  it  would  be 
apparent  that  things  were  tending  to  this  result.  The  very  excitements  and  agitations  of  his 
lifb;  the  intoxication  of  his  pride;  and  the  circumstances  of  ease  and  grandeur  in  which  Iw 
was  now  placed,  all  tended  by  a  natural  course  of  things  to  produce  what  followed. 

And  so,  in  other  cases,  there  is  often  a  process  going  on,  if  it  could  be  seen,  destined  to  disap- 
point all  those  hopes,  and  to  prerent  all  that  anticipated  ease  end  tranquillity.  It  is  not  always 
▼isible  to  men,  but  could  we  see  things  as  Ood  sees  them,  we  should  perociTe  that  there  are 
causes  at  work  which  will  blast  all  those  hopes  of  ease,  and  disappoint  all  thorn  expectations  of 
txanquillity.  There  may  he  (a)  the  loss  of  all  that  we  POMess :  for  we  hold  it  by  an  uncertain 
tenure,  and  ^  riches  often  take  to  themselros  wings.**  There  may  be  (b)  the  loss  of  a  wifo,  or  a 
child— and  all  our  anticipated  comforts  shall  be  tasteless,  for  there  shall  be  none  with  whom 
to  share  them.  There  may  be  (e)  the  loss  of  reason,  as  in  the  case  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  fbr  no 
human  precaution  can  guard  against  that.  There  may  be  (d)  the  loss  of  health— a  loss  against 
which  no  one  can  defend  himself— which  shall  render  all  his  preparations  Ibr  comfort  of  no 
Talue.  Or  (e)  death  itself  may  come— for  no  one  has  any  basis  of  calculation  in  regard  to  his  own 
life,  and  no  one,  therefore,  who  builds  for  himself  a  palace  can  have  any  security  that  he  will 
orer  ei^y  it.  Men  who  build  splendid  houses  for  themsulros  may  vet  experience  sad  scenes 
in  their  dwellings,  and  if  th^  could  foresee  all  that  will  occur  in  tliem,  it  would  so  throw  a 
^oom  over  all  the  future  as  to  lead  them  to  abandon  the  undertaking.  Who  could  engage 
cheerAilly  in  sur^  an  enterprise  if  he  saw  that  he  was  constructing  a  honse  in  which  a  daugh- 
ter was  to  lie  down  and  die,  or  fkom  which  his  wife  and  children  were  soon  to  be  borne  forth  (o 
the  grave!  In  this  ehamber,  your  child  may  be  long  sick ;  in  that  one,  yon  or  your  wife  may 
Uodown  on  a  bod  from  which  you  will  never  rise;  firom  those  doors  yourself,  your  wife,  your 
child,  will  be  borne  forth  to  the  grave ;  and  if  you  sate  all  this  now,  how  could  you  engage  with 
so  much  zeal  in  constructing  your  magnificent  habitation  f 

(3)  Our  plans  of  life  should  bo  formed  with  the  feeling  that  this  is  postiUe.  I  say  not  with 
the  gloomy  apprehcnirion  that  these  calamities  will  certainly  come,  or  with  no  anticipation  or 
hope  that  there  will  be  different  scenes— for  then  life  would  be  nothing  else  but  gloom,  but  that 
we  should  allow  the  pouibUity  that  these  things  may  occur  to  enter,  as  an  element,  into  our 
calculations  reipeethig  the  ftiture.  Such  a  feeling  will  give  us  sober  and  just  views  of  life ;  will 
break  the  force  of  trouble  and  disappointment  when  they  come;  and  will  give  us  just  appre- 
hensions of  our  dependence  on  Him  in  whose  hand  are  all  our  comforts. 

(4)  The  dealings  of  God  in  our  world  are  such  as  are  eminently  fitted  to  keep  up  the  reoogni- 
tkm  of  these  truths.  What  occurred  to  Nebuchadnezzar,  in  the  humbling  of  his  pride,  and  tha 
blighting  of  his  antidpated  pleasures,  is  just  an  illustration  of  what  is  constantly  occurring  on 
the  earth.  What  bouse  is  tliere  into  which  trouble,  dirappolntment,  and  sorrow  never  come? 
'What  scheme  of  pride  is  there  hi  respect  to  whkrh  something  does  not  occur  to  produce  mortificap 
tionr  What  habitation  is  there  into  which  sickness,  bereavement,  and  death  never  find  their 
way  ?  And  what  abode  of  man  on  earth  nan  be  made  secure  from  the  intrusion  of  these  things  ? 
The  most  splendid  msnsion  must  soon  be  left  by  its  owner,  snd  never  be  visited  by  him  again. 
The  tntwit  niii^ir.i'i^ii'  *  .r.  -  "--  "-nil  will  be  forsaken  by  its  possessor,  and  never  will  he  return 
to  knp.ijni  (iHiviTE.3  sjiifl  rti<'  ^j.ni.iirtTwhere  besought  repose;  never  dt  down  at  the  table 
wheiv  bff  jolu«iJ  wltli  c^tbvm  In  j*>iL'lry. 

(<*)  Ttie  wwMul  glxen  J^y  DnnicI  tt>  Nttbuchadnezzar  (ver.  27),  to  break  off  his  sins  l>y  righteous- 
no^  that  tlibre  ml^^hl  t>u  a  lonKthei^in  4  out  of  his  tranquillity,  is  counsel  that  may  now  be  ^ven 
to  all  finncTis  wlili  ftqual  prnprtutj.  For  (1.)  as  in  bis  case,  there  are  certain  consequences  of 
ijn  to  wtiicb  wo  must  loak  foTWhnlp  ni>d  on  which  the  eye  of  a  sinner  should  rest.  Those  con- 
■virjiKfTiix^  »T«  (1)  iu^H  an  fprln^  np  \i\  the  course  of  nature,  or  which  are  the  regular  results 
of^in  in  thn  <wunn  of  (iTihoiji,  Tht-y  nra  such  as  can  be  foreseen,  and  can  be  made  tlio  basis 
fif  {»lDu]iaiiaii,  or  tcbicl^  a  to^n  can  koow  beforehand  uriU  come  upon  him  if  ho  perseveres  in 
a  certain  course.  Thus  he  who  is  intemperate,  can  look  upon  certain  results  which  will  in* 
•ritably  follow  if  he  perseveres  in  that  course  of  life.  As  he  looks  upon  the  poverty,  and  bab> 
bllng,  and  woe,  and  sorrow,  and  misery,  and  death  of  an  tnebrlaie,  he  can  see  that  that  lot  will 
be  mrtivMy  his  own  if  he  perseVtoes  in  his  present  course,  and  this  can  be  made  with  him  a 
wattarorddtaltoaOovlatioBoraDtleipatiott.  Or  (2)  there  axe  aU  fhosa  oonsequcneca  of  sin 
90« 
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Urgp  elaas;  but  Umm  consequences  are  as  certain  m  tboee  wUob  occur  in  the  re^olar  ooone 
of  erenta.  The  prineip»l  difforenoe  between  the  two  iBj  that  rereUtion  baa  designated  more  rtna 
that  will  iuTolve  the  idnner  in  calamity  than  can  be  aaoertaincd  in  the  ordioazj  eouzn  of 
•renta,  and  that  it  liaa  carried  the  mind  forward,  and  disolosea  what  will  take  place  in  tfao 
future  world  aa  well  aa  what  will  occur  in  VtU.  But  the  one  ia  no  morecerUin  than  the  other; 
and  alike  in  reference  to  wlxat  is  sure  to  occur  in  the  preaent  life,  and  what  we  are  teU  wOl 
occur  in  the  future  atate,  the  dinner  should  allow  himself  to  be  influenced  by  the  antidpatkm 
of  what  ia  to  come.  (II.)  Kepentanoe,  reformation,  and  a  holy  liiiB  would,  in  many  eaaea,  go 
Ur  to  arreat  theae  calamitiefi— or,  in  the  laofcuage  of  Daniel,  *  lengthen  out  tramnillity.'  IWa 
ia  true  in  the  following  reapecta :  (1)  That  impending  temporal  calamitiea  may  be  often  partSaUj 
or  wholly  turned  away  by  rdbrmation.  An  illustration  of  thia  thought  occurred  in  the  case 
of  Ninereh ;  and  the  aame  thing  now  oecura.  A  young  man  who  ia  in  danger  of  becoming  intem- 
perate, and  who  haa  already  contracted  some  of  the  haUts  that  lead  to  intemperance,  could 
arert  a  laige  dasa  of  impending  ilia  by  so  simple  a  thing  as  signing  the  temperance  pledge,  and 
Adhering  to  it  JUtho  erlls  of  pOTerty,  tears,  crime,  disease,  and  an  early  death,  that  intem- 
perance TOToduces,  he  would  certainly  avert;  that  ia,  lie  would  make  it  certain  that  the  largo 
dflsa  of  ills  that  intempemnca  engenders  would  never  come  upon  him.  He  might  ezperienoa 
other  ilia,  but  he  would  nerer  Buffer  thoee.  ^  it  is  of  the  sulTeringa  produced  hy  ucenttoumeaa, 
t^  gluttony,  by  the  q>irit  of  revcnKe;  and  so  it  is  of  all  the  woea  that  ibllow  the  Tlolation  of 
human  laws.  A  man  may  indeed  be  poor;  he  may  be  sick ;  he  may  bo  bcreared ;  ho  may  loea 
his  reason,  but  these  ills  be  will  nerer  experience.  But  what  Daniel  here  afflrma  ia  tme  fax 
another  Muse  in  regard  to  temporal  calamitiea.  A  man  may,  by  repentance,  and  by  brBaking 
off  Trout  his  sins,  do  much  to  atay  the  progroas  of  woe,  and  to  avert  the  rwulta  which  he  had 
ftlready  began  to  experience.  Thus  the  drunkard  may  reform,  and  may  have  restored  heaJth, 
vigour,  and  prosperity;  and  thua  the  licentious  may  turn  fh>m  the  evil  of  his  waya,  and  ei^oj 
health  And  happinesa  stUL  On  this  sul^oct,  nv  Notes  on  Job  xxziU.  14 — ^25,  particolariy  the 
Kotes  on  ver.  25.  But  (2)  by  repentance  and  holy  living  a  man  may  turn  away  att  the  retultc 
of  sin  in  the  future  world,  and  may  make  it  certain  that  he  will  never  experience  a  pang  be* 
joad  the  grave.  All  the  woe  that  sin  would  cause  in  the  fViture  state  may  be  thus  averted, 
sud  he  who  haa  been  deeply  guilty  may  enter  the  eternal  world  with  the  aaauraoce  thai 
he  will  never  suffer  boyond  the  grave.  IVhether,  then,  we  look  to  the  future  in  the  pra- 
aont  life,  or  to  the  Aiture  boyond  the  grave,  we  have  the  highest  conceivable  motives  to 
abandon  the  ways  of  sin,  and  to  lead  lives  of  holiness.  If  a  man  were  to  live  on/y  on  the  earth, 
it  would  Iw  for  his  welfare  to  break  off  fh)m  the  ways  of  transgression;  how  mudi  higbv  ia 
this  motive  when  it  is  remembered  that  he  must  exist  forever  I 

Ve  have  an  Ulustratton  in  the  account  in  tills  chapter  of  the  evil  of  jTncEe,  vs.  29, 80, 31.  Tho 
»  which  we  may  have  on  account  of  beauty,  or  strength,  or  learning,  or  aocompliahmenta; 
which  we  feel  when  wo  look  over  our  lands  that  we  have  cultivated,  or  the  housea  that  we  hava 
built,  or  the  reputation  which  we  have  acquired,  is  no  leas  offensive  in  the  sight  of  a  holy  God 
than  was  the  pride  of  the  magnificent  monarch  who  looked  out  on  the  towers,  and  domes,  and 
walls,  and  palaces,  of  a  vast  ciiy,  and  said — '  Is  not  this  great  Babylon  that  I  have  bnilded.* 

(7)  And  in  view  of  the  calamitv  that  came  upon  Nebuchadnessar,  and  the  treatment  whkh 
be  received  in  bis  malady,  we  make  the  following  remarks :  (a)  We  should  be  thankflil  for  tha 
continuance  of  reaion.  Vhen  we  look  on  such  a  case  aa  this,  or  when  we  go  into  a  lunado 
asylum,  and  see  the  wretchedness  that  the  loas  of  reason  causes,  we  should  thank  Ood  daOff 
that  we  are  not  deprived  of  this  inestimable  blessing.  (6)  We  should  be  thankAil  for  adcncsh 
and  for  the  Christian  religion,  and  for  all  that  they  have  done  to  give  comfort  to  the  nafpitf^ 
or  to  restore  Iiim  to  a  sound  mind.  When  we  compare  the  treatment  which  the  insane  now  r»> 
ceive  in  the  lunatic  asylums  with  that  which  they  everywhere  meet  with  in  the  heathen  world, 
and  with  that  which  they  have,  up  to  a  very  recent  period,  received  in  Christian  lands,  thera 
is  almost  nothing  in  which  we  see  more  marked  proof  of  the  interposiikm  of  God,  than  in  th« 
great  change  which  has  been  produced.  Them  are  few  peracms  who  have  no^  or  may  not 
have,  some  ftiend  or  relative  who  to  insane,  and  there  is  no  one  who  is  not,  or  may  not  be^ 
personally  interested  in  the  improvement  which  religion  and  science  have  made  in  the  treat* 
ment  of  this  class  of  unfortunate  beings.  In  no  one  thing,  so  &r  as  I  know,  baa  there  htea. 
so  decided  progress  in  the  views  and  conduct  of  men;  and  on  no  one  sul^ect  haa  thrae  been 
so  evident  an  improvement  in  modem  times,  as  in  the  treatment  of  the  insane,  (e)  Tha 
possibility  of  the  loss  of  reason  should  bo  an  element  in  our  calculations  about  tho  AaturSb 
On  this  point  we  can  have  no  security.  There  is  no  such  vigour  of  intellect,  or  doameaa 
of  mind,  or  cultivation  of  tho  habits  of  virtue,  and  even  no  such  influence  of  religioo,  as  to 
make  it  certain  that  we  may  not  yet  bo  reckoned  among  the  insane ;  and  the  potiMUty  thai 
this  may  be  so,  should  be  admitted  as  an  element  in  our  calculations  in  regard  to  the  future. 
Wo  should  not  Jeopard  any  valuable  interest  by  leaving  that  undone  which  ottght  to  be  done, 
on  the  suppoKition  that  we  may  at  a  ftituro  period  of  lifo  enjoy  the  exercise  of  reason.  Let  ui 
remember  that  there  may  be  in  our  case,  even  in  youth  or  middle  life,  the  loss  of  this  fkculty; 
that  thero  vnll  6e,  if  wo  reach  old  age,  in  all  probability,  such  a  weakening  of  our  menta) 
powers  as  to  unfit  us  for  making  any  preparation  for  the  lifo  to  oome,  and  that  on  the  bed  ot 
death,  whenever  that  occurs,  there  is  often  an  entire  loss  of  the  mental  powers  and  commonly 
so  much  pain,  distress,  or  prostration,  as  to  unfit  the  dying  man  for  calm  and  dalibenta 
thought,  and  let  us,  therefore,  while  we  have  reason  and  health,  do  all  that  wo  know  we  cugi$ 
to  do  to  make  preparation  for  our  eternal  state.  Vor  what  is  our  reason  mon  osrtainlj  gma 
1M^  than  to  prepare  for  another  world! 


(C)  We 
pride  whj 
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CHAPTER  V. 

{ 1«  AllHmnUlTT  OW  TBM  CBAITEA. 

Vvm  Ibwer  ol^jMtkmi  bftve  Imou  made  to  tbe  snfhentldty  of  this  chapter,  and  mvch  fewer 
dUBcnltiM  started,  than  in  regaxd  to  chapter  It.  Thoee  irhleh  hare  been  urged  may  be  classed 
under  the  following  heads : 

I.  The  first  is  BnbetantiaUy  lUted  in  this  manner  by  Bertholdt,  that  *  Daniel  is  represented 
•B  roeaklng  to  the  king  in  sndi  a  tone,  that  if  it  luul  actnallr  oceurred  he  would  haye  been  cat 
to  pieees  t^  an  arbitrttty  Babylonian  despot;  but  instead  of  that,  ho  is  not  only  unpunished, 
hut  is  sufTered  to  announce  to  the  king  the  certain  destruction  of  his  kingdom  by  the  Medes  and 
Persians;  and  not  only  this,  but  he  is  immediately  promoted  to  be  a  minister  or  officer  of  a 
state  of  exalted  rank.*  p.  846. 

To  this  it  may  be  replied,  (1)  That  Uie  way  in  which  Itainlel  addrMsed  tdm  was  entirely  In 
Booordance  with  the  manner  in  which  he  addressed  Nebuchadnexxar,  in  which  Nathan  addr^sed 
DaTid,  in  which  Isaiah  addressed  Abas,  and  Jeremiah  tbe  kings  in  his  time.  (2)  Belsfaaszar 
was  overpowered  with  the  remarkable  Tision  of  the  hand-writing  on  the  wall ;  his  conscience 
■mote  him,  and  he  was  in  deep  alarm.  He  sought  the  meaning  of  this  extraordinary  rerelar 
tlon,  and  could  not  but  r^anl  it  as  a  communleation  from  heaten.  In  this  state  of  mind,  pain* 
ftil  as  was  the  announcement,  he  would  naturally  reoeiTe  it  as  a  divine  communication,  and 
1m  mis^t  tear  to  treat  with  indigni^  one  who  showed  that  he  had  the  power  of  disclosing  the 
meaning  of  words  so  mysterious.  ^)  It  was  in  accordance  with  the  custom  of  those  times  to 
honour  those  who  showed  that  t^y  had  the  power  of  penetrating  the  dirine  mysteries,  and  of 
disclosing  the  meaning  of  dreams,  prodigies,  and  omens.  (4)  It  is  not  impossible,  as  Hen^ 
stenbeig  (AnthenUe  dM  Dan.  120)  suggests,  that,  smitten  with  tbe  consciousness  of  guilt,  and 
knowing  that  he  deserved  punishment,  he  may  have  hoped  to  turn  away  the  wrath  of  Ood 
\fj  some  act  of  piety ;  and  that  he  resdved,  thererore,  to  honour  Daniel,  who  showed  that  be  was 
a  fkTourite  of  hearen.  The  main  security  of  Daniel,  however,  in  these  bold  and  fearful  an- 
nouncements, was  undoubtedly  to  be  fbund  in  the  smUten  conjunct  of  the  trembling  monarch, 
and  in  the  belief  that  he  was  a  fiivourite  of  heaven. 

II.  The  improbability  that  all  this  should  occur  in  one  night— that  so  many  scenes  should 
have  been  crowded  into  so  short  a  time— embracing  the  feast,  the  writing,  the  calHnR  in  of 
V  be  medians,  the  investing  of  Daniel  with  bis  new  office,  the  taking  of  the  city,  &c  *  W  hy ,*  raya 
)ertholdt,  *  was  not  the  proclamation  in  regard  to  the  new  minister  deferred  to  the  following 
lay?  Why  dkl  all  this  occur  in  tlie  midst  of  the  scenes  of  rev^xy  whidi  were  then  taking 
placer  pp.  345,  346. 

To  this  it  mav  be  replied,  (1)  That  there  is,  indeed,  every  appearance  of  haste  and  conflislon 
In  the  transactuins.  This  was  natural.  But  there  was  awureiUy  no  want  of  <t^«  to  aocomf^h 
all  that  it  is  said  was  accomplished.  If  it  was  true  that  Qyrus  broke  into  the  rity  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  night,  or  if;  as  historians  say  was  the  fact,  he  hstd  entered  the  dty,  and  made  con* 
sidcmblc  progress  in  it  before  the  tidings  were  communicated  to  Belfhaszar,  there  is  do  impro* 
liability  in  supposing  that  all  that  is  said  of  the  feast,  and  of  the  hand-writing,  and  of  the  calling 
in  of  tbe  ma^cian^  and  of  their  ftilure  to  deeypher  the  meaning  of  the  writing,  and  of  tha 
summoning  of  Daniel,  and  of  the  interpretation  wnlch  he  gave,  actually  occurred,  for  there  was 
time  enough  to  accomplish  all  this,  ^i)  As  to  the  other  part  of  the  otQectiou,  that  it  is  impro- 
bable that  Daniel  would  be  so  roon  invested  with  office,  and  that  a  proclamation  would  be 
made  in  the  night  to  this  effect,  it  mav  be  replied,  that  all  that  is  fairly  meant  in  the  chapter 
(vor.  29)  may  be  that  an  order  was  made  to  that  effect,  with  a  purpose  to  carry  it  into  execution 
on  the  following  day.  Bertholdt  himself  translatea  the  passage  (ver.  29),  'Then  Belshazsar 
gave  command  that  thwv  should  clothe  Daniel  with  scarlet,  and  put  a  chain  of  gold  around  his 
neck,'  tc.  Hierauf  0al>  Bdtehatar  den  Befthl  dem  Daniel  den  purpurmantel  und  den  goldenen 
Babvcbmuck  umzubangen,  to.  On  the  one  hand,  nothing  forbids  the  supposition  that  tha 
execution  of  this  order  might  have  been  deferred ;  or  on  the  other,  that  the  order  loos  executed 
at  onco.    But  little  time  wouVi  have  been  necessary  to  do  it.    See,  however,  Notes  on  ver  29. 

III.  A  third  olOection  or  difficulty  arises  fh>m  the  writing  itself.  It  is,  that  it  is  wholly  inn 
probable  that  Daniel  could  have  had  sufficient  knowledge  to  enable  him  to  interpret  these 
words  when  no  one  of  the  Chaldean  sages  could  do  It.  where,  it  Is  asked,  could  he  have  ob> 
taloed  this  knowledge  f  His  Instruotion  in  reading  languages  he  must  have  received  in  Babylon 
itself,  and  it  is  wholly  improbable  that  among  so  many  sages  and  wise  men  who  were  accus- 
tomed to  the  languages  spoken  in  Babylon  and  in  other  countries,  no  one  should  have  been 
found  who  was  as  able  to  interpret  the  words  as  he.  Bertholdt,  p.  846. 

To  this  it  is  obvious  to  reply,  that  the  whole  narrative  supposes  that  Daniel  owed  his  ability 
to  interpret  these  words,  not  to  any  natural  skin,  or  to  any  superior  advantages  of  genius  or  educ» 
tlon,  but  to  the  fkct  that  he  was  directly  endowed  fhun  on  high.  In  other  cases,  in  the  times  of 
Nebuchadneuar,  he  always  disclaimed  any  power  of  his  own  of  revealing  the  meaning  of 
lireams  and  Tialona  (ch.  il.  27— 30)b  nor  did  he  set  up  any  daim  to  an  ahiUty  to  do  it  of  himaetf 
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•n  tblf  oecMkn.  If  be  imsItwI  hte  kwmMg«  AlntOjfmm  Ood,iM  Ibe  tfttknttylm  Oik 
oldoetlon  TMilshes  at  0D€e;  but  tbe  wbole  book  tunu  on  tbe  eoppodtion  tbat  bo  wm»  vaim 
dirine  teacbinff. 

IV.  It  bas  been  ol^jectcd  tbat  tbere  was  no  olsfeet  to  bo  acoompliibod  wortby  of  gnrh  a  nira- 
cle  a«  tbat  of  writing  in  tbin  mysteriooB  manner  on  tbe  walL  It  is  arked  by  Bertboldt  (p.  t^^ 
*  l8  tbe  miracle  credible  f  Wbat  pnrpoee  vaa  it  designed  to  lenrer  Wbat  end  wonkl  it  aceott- 
plishr  Waa  tbe  design  to  abow  to  Belabauar  tbat  tbe  city  was ffoon  to  be  destroyed f  But  of 
wbat  use  coold  tbis  be  but  a  couple  of  bours  before  it  sboold  occur  7  Or  was  it  tbe4cflifn  to 
make  Belsbauar  acquainted  witb  tbe  power  of  Jeborab,  and  to  punisb  bim  fi>r  bis  deseenUag 
tbe  vessels  of  tbe  temple  service?  But  wbo  could  attribute  to  tbe  all-perfect  being  each  • 
weakness  tbat  be  could  be  angry,  and  take  tbis  metbod  to  ezpnvs  bis  anger,  fiir  an  aot  tbait 
could  not  be  regarded  as  so  bdnous  as  to  be  wortby  of  sucb  an  interposition  f 

To  tbis  it  may  be  replied,  (1)  Tbat  tbe  ot)}ection  bere  made  would  lie  in  some  degree  agalnsi 
almost  any  single  miracle  tbat  is  recorded  in  tbe  scriptures.  Or  (^  Itmay  bave  been  tbe  intes- 
tion  to  warn  Oie  king  of  tbe  impending  danger*  not  so  mucb  witb  a  view  tbat  tbe  d«S|Hr 
sbould  be  averted,  as  to  ebow  tbat  it  came  Arom  God.  Or  (3)  it  may  bave  been  tbe  intantion  to 
sbow  bim  tbe  enormity  of  bis  sins,  and  even  tben  to  bring  bim  to  repentance.  Or  (4)  it  ma|r 
bave  been  tbe  intention  to  connect  quite  distinctly,  in  tbe  apprebension  of  all  present,  and  te 
-  ■      '  -  -  -    -         ij^    . 


tbe  view  of  all  future  ages,  tbe  destruction  of  Babylon  witb  tbe  crimes  of  tbe  i 
especially  tbeir  crimes  in  connection  witb  tbe  destruction  of  tbe  city  of  Jerasalcoi,  tbe  Imming 
of  tbe  temple,  and  tbe  carrying  away  tbe  people  into  a  long  captivity.  Tbere  can  be  no  doobt^ 
from  many  parts  of  tbe  propbetic  writings,  {bat  tbe  overtbrow  of  Bal^loD,  and  tbe  snbrerafcm 
of  tbe  Chaldean  power,  was  in  convequence  of  tbeir  treatment  of  tbe  Bebrew  people,  and 
notbing  was  better  fitted  to  sbow  tbis  tben  to  make  tbe  destruction  of  tbe  city  roinddeot  witb 
tbe  destruction  of  tbe  sacred  vessels  of  tbe  temple.  Or  (6)  it  may  bave  been  tbe  intention  to 
recall  Daniel  into  notice,  and  to  give  bim  authority  and  influence  again  preparatoiy  to  tba 
restoration  of  his  countrymen  to  tbeir  own  land.  U  would  seem  froai  tbe  wbole  narrativa 
tbat,  in  accordance  witb  a  custcm  wbicb  still  prevails  in  Persia  (Cbardin,  as  referred  to  hf 
Hengstenberg,  Authentic  des  Dan.  p.  123),  all  tbe  magklans  and  astrologers  bad  been  dia- 
mlofed  from  court  on  tbe  death  of  Kebuchadnexzar,  and  tbat  Daniel  witb  tbe  others  bad 
retired  from  bis  place.  Yet  it  may  bave  been  Important,  in  (»-der  to  tbe  restoration  of  tba 
Bebrew  people  to  tbeir  land  at  tbe  appointed  time,  tbat  there  sbould  be  one  of  tbeir  own 
nation  occupying  an  influential  station  at  court,  and  Daniel  was  tbus,  in  conrequenra  of  bk 
ability  to  interpret  this  myrterious  Isnguage,  restored  to  bis  place,  and  was  permitted  to  keep 
it  until  tbe  time  of  tbe  return  of  the  Hebrews  to  their  country  arrived-  l^ee  cb.  vL  2, 3, 2^ 
And  (6)  it  may  bave  been  tbe  intention  to  Ibmisb  an  impressive  demonstration  that  Jeborab 
is  tbe  true  God.  Other  otjectionB  it  will  be  more  convenient  to  notke  in  tba  eoorae  oC  tbe  «»• 
position  of  tbe  chapter. 

1 2.  BBTWUnil. 

Or  Belsbasnr,  tbe  dostng  scene  of  whose  reign  is  described  in  this  cbspter,  little  bbon  Ii 
known  than  is  recorded  here.  He  is  mentioned  by  Daniel  as  tbe  last  king  of  tbe  Cbaldecf^ 
under  whom  Babylon  was  taken  by  the  Btledes  and  Persians.  Herodotus  (I.  £f  )  calls  tbis  king  sad 
idso  bis  fetber,  Lahynebu,  which  is  undoubtedly  a  corruption  of  Nsbonnedu^  the  name  by  wbidk 
be  was  known  to  Berosus.  Jo$ephut  againtl  Ajrirmy  1.  20.  Jof ephus  himself  (Ant  x.  cb.  xl. }  ^ 
•ays  tbat  tbe  name  of  tbis  king,  whom  he  calls  Baltarar,  smong  the  Babylonians,  was  Naboaft> 
didus.  b'abonadins  in  tbe  canon  of  Ptolemy,  Kabonedus  In  KuFetlus,  (( bron.  Atn^en.  i.  P.  tV) 
and  Kabonnidorbus  in  Ifusebltxs,  (Prep.  Evang.  Ix.  41,}  are  remarked  by  yHtxer  as  only  Tuietiw 
of  bis  name.  ll'Iner  conjectures  that  in  tbe  name  Bdebatcar,  tbe  element  ihaxtar  means  *  ths 
principle  of  fire.*    5ee  Kitto*s  Cyclon. 

Tbe  accounts  which  we  have  of  this  king  are  very  meagre,  and  yet  meagre  as  tbey  are,  tbey  an 
by  no  means  uniform,  and  it  is  dilBcult  to  reconcile  them.  1  bst  wbkb  is  given  by  Joscpbus  as  faSa 
own  account  of  tbe  succeff  ors  of  N  cbucbsdnezzsr,  is  In  the  follcn  Irg  le  r  t.  U8f:e :  **  A  fit-r  tbe  dcatb 
of  Kebuebadnetsar,  KvH-Mercdacb.  bis  Fon,  rncccedcd  In  tbe  kli}g(l«  ri,  y^Yio  Immediately  Nt 
Jeooniab  at  liberty,  and  esteemed  bim  among  bis  most  Intimate  friends.  M  brn  Lvfl-Mercdatli 
was  dead,  ailer  a  reign  of  eighteen  years,  MglbFsr.  his  ron,  took  tbe  government,  and  retained 
H  forty  yeara,  and  then  ended  bis  life;  and  after  bim  tbe  Fuccesflon  ccme  to  bis  eon,  Lafcosor- 
daous,  wbo  continued  it  In  all  but  nine  months;  and  when  be  wfin  deed,  it  came  to  Baltasar, 
wbo  by  tbe  Babvlonlans  was  called  Kaboandelus;  sgalnst  bim  did  (Tyrus  tbe  king  of  Persia, 
and  Darius  tbe  king  of  Media,  make  war;  and  when  be  was  berleged  In  Babylon  tbere  hap- 
pened awonderftil  and  rrodleicus  virion.  Hewss  Fat  dcwn  at  Furpcrln  a  large  rocm,  and 
tbere  were  a  great  many  vessels  of  silver,  such  as  were  made  for  royal  entertainments,  and  be 
bad  witb  bim  bis  concullnes  and  his  friends;  wbcreuf  on  be  csme  to  a  resolution,  and  com- 
manded that  those  vessels  of  God  wbicb  Nebucbadneuar  bad  plundered  out  of  Jerusalem,  and 
bad  not  made  u^e  ot  but  bad  put  thrm  Into  his  own  temple,  Fbould  be  brought  out  of  tbat 
temnle.'*  Ant.  B.  x.  cb.  xL  S  2.  Josephus  tben  proceeds  to  give  an  account  of  tbe  sppcarasceof 
tbe  band,  and  of  tbe  writing,  and  of  tbe  result  in  tbe  taking  of  Babvlon,  subatantiatly  the  tama 
•B  tbat  wbicb  is  found  in  this  chapter  of  DanleL 

Tba  necoont  wbieb  Beroaui  gives  as  praaarved  by  Joaephns  (against  Apion,  B.  L  {  20)f  vaiki 
ftomthlilnMBaimpoituitpMtlewlanL   fte n  aoeoaBt  of  teoMM, aaa tha  Introdveyon  tt 
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ch.iT.|l.L(t.)  IEeM7S'*N«lraBhod<moMrmelrael»diiMauXaftirlMbadbflKim^ 
IbrtoMSitioiMa  vail,  fMl  tiek,  and  departed  tlii  life,  when  he  bad  reigned  ftnty^three  vean; 
whereupon  hia  eon,  Kril-Merodach,  obtained  the  kingdom.  lie  goremed  public  affairs  after  aa 
lUenl  and  impure  manner,  and  bad  a  plot  laid  i^uRt  him  by  NerigllMor,  his  rister's  husband, 
and  waa  ulain  by  him  when  he  had  reigned  but  two  years.  After  he  was  slain,  Neriglinsor,  tba 
person  who  plotted  against  him,  succeeded  hhn  in  the  kingdom,  and  rHgned  four  yean; 
Mt  bis  son  Labororaarchad  obtained  the  kingdmn,  though  he  were  but  a  child,  and  kept  it  but 
mine  months;  but  by  reason  of  the  very  in* temper,  and  the  ni'practioes  he  exhibited  to  the 
world,  a  jrfot  was  laid  against  him  also  by  his  friends,  and  he  was  tormented  to  death.  After 
his  death  the  oonspirators  got  together,  and  by  common  consent  put  the  crown  upon  the  head 
of  Nabtmnedos,  a  man  of  Babylon,  and  one  who  belonged  to  that  insurrection.  In  bis  reign  it 
was  tliat  the  walls  of  the  city  of  Babylon  were  curiously  built  with  burnt  brick  and  bitumen ; 
and  when  be  was  eoine  to  the  serenteenth  year  of  his  reign,  Cyrus  eame  out  of  Persia  with  a  gnSat 
•nay,  and  baring  already  conquered  the  rest  of  Airfa,  be  came  hastily  to  Babylonia,  when 
Vabonnedns  peroeiYed  be  waa  coming  to  attack  bim,  be  met  him  with  his  forces,  and  Joining 
battle  with  bim,  waa  beaten,  and  lied  away  with  a  few  of  bis  troops  with  him,  and  was  shut  up 
in  the  dty  of  Bonippna.  uerenpon  Qyrua  took  Babylon,  and  gare  orden  that  the  outer  walls 
<rf  the  ^tj  should  be  demolished,  because  the  city  bad  prored  Terr  troublesome  to  bim,  and  cost 
bim  a  great  deal  of  pains  to  take  It  He  then  mandied  away  to  Bomlppus  to  besiege  Nabonne- 
dus;  but  as  Nabonnedus  did  not  sustain  the  si^;e,  but  delivered  himself  into  bis  bands,  he  waa 
at  fint  kindly  used  by  Q:pros,  who  gave  him  Oanmania  as  a  place  for  bim  to  inhabit  in,  but  sent 
bim  out  of  Babylonia.  Aeccnrdingly,  Nabonnedus  spent  the  rest  of  his  time  in  that  oountoy, 
and  then  died." 

Roos  (Kxpoeition  of  Daniel,  p.  66,)  supposes  that  ETil-Herodadi,  who  succeeded  N^ucbad- 
nenar,  did  not  reign  more  tlian  one  year,  and  that  this  accounts  for  the  reason  why  ho  was  not 
mentioned  by  Daniel ;  and  that  Belshaaaar  was  a  grandson  of  Nebuchadnezsar,  though,  accord- 
tag  to  the  idkna  of  Scripture,  he  is  called  his  son,  and  Nebuchadnezsar  his  tuiher,  Dan.  t.  11. 22. 
Bwsbazsar,  he  supposes,  must  bare  reigned  more  than  twenty  years. 

The  succession  in  the  Babylonian  Chaldean  kingdom,  according  to  Dr.  Hales,  was  as  follow!  i 
<Nabonas8ar  reigned  14  years,  fhnn  747,  B.  C;  Nadius,  2,  738;  Chlnzirus.  5,  731;  lugaus,  6, 
726;  Mardok  Empad,  or  Merodach  Baladan,  12, 721 ;  Areianus,  5, 709 ;  Ist  interregnum,  2, 704 ; 
Belibns,  3,  702;  Aphronadius,  6,  699;  Regibelus,  1,  003;  Mesessemordach,  4,  692;  2d  Intar- 
ngnum,  8, 088;  Asaradin,  or  £sar-haddon,  13,  680;  Saoaduchin,  20,  667 ;  Chyneladon,  22,  647; 
Kabopolassar,  or  Labynetus  I..  21, 625;  NincTeh  taken  by  the  Babylonians  and  Modes,  606,  B.  C. 
Then  follows  the  Bafylouian  dynasty,  to  wit,  Nabopolassar,  Labynetus  I.,  Boktansor,  or  Nebo- 
ehadnessar,  who  reigned  43  yean  fiom  604,  B.  C. ;  IlTerodam,  or  Eril-Uerodacb,  3,  561,  B.  C. ; 
Nerieassotassar,  Nerigllssar,  or  Belahazxar,  5,  658,  B.  C;  Nabonadius,  or  Labynetus  XL,  I4>> 
pointed  by  Darius  the  Mode,  17,  553,  B.  C. ;  Bal^lon  taken  by  Cyrus,  53iS,  B.  C* 

Dr.  Hales  remarks  in  connection  with  this,  **  Nothing  can  exceed  the  Tarious  and  perplexed 
accounts  of  tlM  names  and  reigns  of  the  princes  of  this  dynasty  (the  Babylonian)  in  sacred  and 
profiine  liistory.** 

Jahn,  following  Ptolemy,  dilefly  thus  ennmentes  the  khun  of  Babylon  tmm  the  nten  of 
KebochadaiMsar : '  Nabocbolassar,  or  Nebuohadnesaar,  46, 606,  B.  0. ;  llnandamus,  or  Krii-Meio 
dach,  2, 562,  B.  C. :  Nerichassolassar,  or  Neriglissor,  4, 660,  B.  G. ;  Laborasoarehad,  9  nionth^666w 
B.  C;  Nabounned,  17  years,  550,  B.  C;  Babylon  taken  by  the  Modes  and  Pforsians,  640,  B.  C.' 

In  this  confusion  and  discord  respecting  the  chronology  of  these  princes,  the  foUowing  re- 
marks  may  be  made  in  regard  to  the  credibility  of  the  statements  in  the  book  of  Daniel: 
(1)  It  is  clear  that  it  was  not  uncommon  for  the  same  prince  to  baye  mon  names  than  ona. 
This  has  not  been  unusual,  especially  among  Oriental  princes,  who  seem  to  bare  often  prided 
themselves  on  the  number  of  epithets  whidi  thiy  could  use  as  designating  their  royal  state. 
Since  this  was  the  case,  it  would  not  be  strange  if  the  names  of  tbe  same  kings  should  be  so 
uaod  by  writers,  or  in  tradition,  as  to  loaTe  tJoe  impression  that  then  wen  several ;  or  if  one 
writer  should  designate  a  king  by  one  name,  and  another  by  another.  (2)  It  would  semn  pro- 
bable, from  all  the  accounts,  that  Belshaszar  was  tbe  grandson  of  Neboohadnecsar,  but  little  is 
known  of  the  king  or  kings  whose  nign  intervened  between  that  of  Nebuehadneasar  and  BeU 
shasxar.  (3)  The  testimony  of  Daniel  in  the  book  befon  us  should  not  be  set  aside  by  tbe 
statement  of  Berosus,  or  bv  the  other  confused  accounts  which  have  come  down  to  us.  For 
anything  that  appean  to  the  contrary,  the  authority  of  Daniel  is  as  good  as  that  of  Berosus,  snd 
be  ia  aa  worthy  of  beliet  Living  in  Bal^lon,  and  through  a  great  part  of  tbe  reigns  of  this  dynasty ; 
freaent  at  the  taking  of  Babylon,  and  intimate  at  court ;  booonrsd  by  atnne  of  these  prinoea 
mora  than  any  other  man  in  the  realm,  then  is  no  reason  why  be  should  not  have  bad  an 


assumed  that  that  of  Berosus  u  correct,  and  that  of  Daniel  fiilse.  The  account  in  Daniel  is,  to 
say  the  least,  as  probable  as  that  of  Berosus,  and  then  an  no  means  of  proving  that  it  is  false 
except  by  the  testimony  of  Berosus.  (4)  The  statement  in  Daniel  of  the  manner  in  which  Baby* 
Ion  was  taken,  and  of  the  death  of  BeUhassar,  is  conformed  by  Xenophon  (Qyrop.  vii.)— an  au- 
thority  quite  equal,  at  least,  to  that  of  Berosus.  See  Notes  on  ver.  30  of  the  chapter.    In  the 

El  ia  Daniel  of  the  dose  of  tbe  life  of  Belshaaaar,  then  is  nothing  that  might  not  have 
supposed  to  occur,  for  nothing  is  mon  probable  than  that  a  king  miffht  have  been  cel^ 
Bg  a  feast  in  the  manner  de«!ribed,  or  that  tbe  city  might  be  sniprised  in  sudi  •  night  «f 
•fvali7,  or  that,  befaif  sarpriaad,  tbt  ■wianh  aigfat  be  slain. 
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{8.  AXALTm  or  Tn  CBAKB. 

Tax  eh^tor  eomptiset  areoovdof  themieB  of  erentotluit  oocnrred  in  Babylon  on  tben%bt^ 
Wbieb  It  WM  taken  W  tho  Mfld«8  and  Ponianfl.  The  scene  may  be  sappoMd  to  open  tntlse  early 
arening,  at  a  time  wban  a  fjasttral  would  pfrobatdy  be  celebrated,  and  to  oontinoe  tixrongh  a 
considerable  part  of  the  ai^t  Itls  not  known  predaeljr  at  what  time  the  city  was  taken,  yet 
U  may  be  rappoeed  that  Cynu  wai  making  hit  approauiee  while  the  rerel  waa  going  on  in 
the  fwlaee,  and  that  eren  whila  Daniel  waf  intermvting  the  hand-wxiting  on  the  wan,  ha  wai 
oondoetlng  fala  armief  along  the  channel  of  the  ztrer,  abd  through  the  open  gate  on  the  banka 
of  the  riTer,  toward  the  palMe.  TheordM'of  the  erentA  referred  to  is  aa  iollowt:  (l)niofiBast 
giyen  by  BelabaBar  in  his  palace,  Tt.  1—4;  (2)  the  mysterions  appearance  of  the  part  of  tb«  hand 


on  the  walls,  tot.  6 ;  (8)  the  summoning  of  the  soothsayers  to  interpret  the  h«nd>writini&  and 
their  inability  to  do  it,  tb.  0—0;  (4)  the  entraaee  of  the  queen  into  the  banqueting-haU 
on  aoeount  of  the  trouble  tf  the  king,  and  her  reference  to  Daniel,  as  one  qualified  to 
interpret  the  Tision,  ts.  10—12;  (6)  the  summoning  of  Daniel  br  the  king,  and  his  address  to 
him,  TB.  1^—16;  (6)  the  answerof  Daniel,  declining  any  rewards  for  his  serrioe,  and  his  solemn 
address  to  the  king,  reminding  him  of  what  had  ooeurrsd  to  Nebucbsdnewar,  and  of  the  fiMt 
that  he  had  forgotten  the  lessons  which  the  diTine  dealings  with  Nebuchadneasar  were  artsptad 
to  teadi,  and  t^  his  own  heart  had  been  lifted  up  with  pride,  and  that  his  conduct  had  beam 
eninently  wicked,  ts.  17—28 ;  (7)  the  interpretotion  of  the  words  by  Daniel,  ts.  24-28 ;  (8)  tha 
order  to  clothe  Daniel  in  a  manner  i4>propriaU  to  one  of  high  rank,  and  the  appointment  to  tba 
third  office  in  the  kingdom,  Ter.  29;  and  (9)  the  takingof  the  dty,  and  the  death  of  Belsfaaaiar, 
TS.80,8L 


1  Belshazzar  the   king  made   a 
great  feast  'to  a  thousand  of  his 


>Es.l.8. 


1.  Behhaacar  the  king.  See  Intro,  to 
the  chapter,  {2.  In  the  Introdaction  to 
the  chapter  here  referred  to,  I  have  stated 
what  seemed  to  be  neoessary  in  order  to 
Ulustrato  the  history  of  Belshanar,  so  far 
as  that  can  be  now  known.  The  state- 
ments in  regard  to  this  monarch,  it  is  well 
naderttood,  are  exceedingly  conAised,  and 
the  task  of  reeonciling  them  is  now  hope- 
less. Little  depends,  however,  in  the  in- 
terpretation of  this  book,  on  the  attempt 
to  reconcile  them,  for  the  narrative  here 
given  is  equally  credible,  whichever  of 
Uie  accounts  are  taken,  unless  that  of  Be- 
rosas  is  followed.  But  it  may  not  be  im- 
proper to  exhibit  here  the  two  principal 
accounts  of  the  luoeesaors  of  Kebuchad- 
neiiar,  that  the  disereponoy  may  be  dis- 
tinctly seen.  I  copy  from  the  Pictorial 
Bible.  '*  The  common  account  we  shall 
collect  from  *  L*  Art  de  Verifier  les  Dates,' 
and  the  other  from  Hales'  'Analysis,'  dis- 
posing them  in  opposite  columns  for  the 
gake  of  comparison : 

B.C.  B.a 

606  Nebuchadneasar,  004  Nebuohsdneszar 
who  was  succeeded  was  succeeded  by 
by  his  son  his  son 

Itt  Kvil-Merodach,  681  Evil-Merodacb,  or 
who  having  pro-  Ilverodam,wbo 
Toked  general  fat*  was  slain  m  a 
dignatton  by  his  battle  against  tha 
tyranny  and  atv^  '    ^ 


ceeded  by  his  sw 


lords,  and  drank  irine  before  th« 
thousand. 


cities,  was,  after  a 
short  reign  of  »• 
bout  two  years,  a»- 
sassinated  hf  his 
brother>in  law 
680  Norigilassar,  or  Ne-  668 
rieassolasnir.  who 
was  r^;arded  as  a 
deliverer,  and  suc- 
ceeded  by  the 
choice  of  the  na- 
tion. He  perished 
in  a  battie  byCy- 
ms,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  son 


666  Laborosoarchad,668 
notorious  for  Lis 
cruelty  and  oppres* 
sion,  and  who  was 
assassinated  by  two 
nobles,  Gobryas 
and  Gadataa,  whose 
sons  he  had  slain. 
The  vacant  throne 
was  then  ascended 
by 


Nerig^isaar,  ITerl- 
eassohis8ar,orBd- 
shassar,  the  ceai- 
mon  accounts  of 
whom  seem  to  eooft* 
bine  what  is  aaSd 
both  of  NerigUa- 
sar,  and  hk  son, 
opposite.  He  was 
killed  by  conspira- 
tors on  the  ni^ 
of  the  *imploiia 
feast,*  leaving  a 
son  (a  boy), 
Laborosoardiad,  OB 
whom  death,  ntoa 
montha  after,  tha 
dynasty  beoaoM  es- 
tlDct,andtbeklnr 
dom  came  pearca* 
bly  to  "Darius  the 
Mode,*  or  Qyaxaraa 
who,  on  the  wvl^ 
known  poUnr  of  the 
Modes  and  Per> 
sians,  appointed  a 
Babylonlaa  noMa- 
man,  naoMd  Kabih 
nadius,  or  Labyna* 
tun,  to  be  king,  or 
viceroy.  This  per- 
son rsTolied 
against  Qmas,  wha 
'  ■  to 
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2  Belsb&zsar,  while  he  tasted  the 
wine,  oommaDded  to  bring  the 
gplden  and  silver  vesseLi  >  which  his 


•Jt.62.19.    c.1.2. 


of  the  Medee  axxd 
PenUns.  Oyrns 
oonid  not  immodi- 
ately  attond  to 
hiik,  but  at  last 
marched  to  Baby- 
lon, toi«k  the  city, 
B.  C.  616,  ae  fore- 
told by  the  pro- 
Iibett. 
Ui  Nabonadioi,   the 

Labynetup  of  He> 

rodotos,  the  Nabo- 

aadel  of  Joeephof, 

and  the  Belabaxsar 

of  Daniel,  who  was 

the  lion  of  firil- 

Merodach,  and  who 

now  raooBoded   to 

the  throne  of  his 

fiither.   After  a  TO- 

luptnoos  reign,  his 

city  was  taken  by 

the  Persians  under 

Cyrun,   on    whidk 

occasion  he  lost  his 

life. 

*'  It  will  b«  observed  that  the  principal 
point  of  difference  in  these  accounts  isy 
that  Hales  contends  that  the  succession 
of  Darius  the  Mode  to  the  Babylonian 
throne  was  not  attended  with  war;  that 
Belflhasxar  was  not  the  king  in  whose 
time  the  city  was  taken  by  Cyras ;  and 
consequently,  that  the  events  which  took 
place  this  night  were  quite  distinct  from, 
and  anterior  to  that  siege  nnd  capture  of 
themty  by  the  Persian  king,  which  Isaiah 
and  Jeremiah  so  remarkably  foretold." 

IAfade  a  great  featt.  On  what  occasion 
is  fmst  FM  made,  is  not  stated,  but  it 
was  not  improbably  an  annual  festival  in 
honour  of  some  of  the  Babylonian  deities. 
This  opinion  seems  to  be  countenanced 
by  the  words  of  the  Codex  Chis.  *  Bel 
■hanar  the  king  made  a  great  festival, 
hf  ili0ipf  ivKatPWti8v  niv  j9a(riXii(ur— on  the 
day  of  the  dedication  of  bis  kingdoms  f 
and  in  ver.  4,  it  is  said  that '  they  praised 
Ae  gods  of  gold,  of  silver,  and  of  brass,' 
Ae.  %To  a  thotuand  of  KU  lordt.  The 
word  thoutand  here  is  doubtless  used  as  a 

Eneral  term  to  denote  a  very  large  num- 
r.  It  is  not  improbable,  however,  that 
tkii  full  number  was  assembled  on  inch 
A  ooeadon.    <'Ct«tiaf  lajs,  that   the 


^  father  Nebachadnessar  had « taken 
out  of  the  temple  which  was  in  Je- 
rusalem;  that  the  king,   and   his 

^'or,  grandfather,  i 
ver.  11, 18. 


iJe.27.7.    2Sa.0.T. 
f' brought  forth. 


king  of  Persia  furnished  provisions  daily 
for  twenty-five  thousand  men.  Quintui 
Cnrtius  says  that  ten  thousand  men  were 
present  at  a  festival  of  Alexander  the 
Qreat ;  and  Statins  says  of  Domitian,  that 
he  ordered,  on  a  certain  occasion,  his 
guests  '  to  sit  down  at  a  thousand  tables.'* 
Prof.  Stuart,  in  loc,  f  And  drank  wm$ 
before  the  thotuand.  The  Latin  Vulgate 
here  is, '  And  each  one  drank  according  to 
his  age.'  The  Qreek  of  Theodotion,  the 
Arabic,  and  the  Coptic  is,  '  and  wine  was 
before  the  thousand.'  The  Chaldee,  how- 
ever,  is,  as  in  our  version,  'he  drank 
wine  before  the  thousand.'  As  he  was 
the  lord  of  the  feast,  and  as  all  that  oc- 
curred pertained  primarily  to  him,  the 
design  is  undoubtedly  to  describe  At«con. 
duct,  and  to  show  the  effect  which  the 
drinking  of  wine  had  on  him.  He  drank 
it  in  the  most  public  manner,  setting  an 
example  to  his  lords,  and  evidently  drink- 
ing it  to  great  excess. 

2,  3.  heUhazzarftchile he  tasted  the  wine. 
As  the  effect  of  tasting  the  wine — stating 
a  fact  which  is  illustrated  in  every  age 
and  land,  that  men,  under  the  influence 
of  intoxicating  drinks,  will  do  what  they 
would  not  do  when  sober.  In  his  sober 
moments,  it  would  seem  probable  that 
he  would  have  respected  the  vessels  con- 
secrated to  tho  service  of  religion,  and 
would  not  have  treated  them  with  dis- 
honour bj  introducing  them  for  pur- 
poses of  revelry.  ^  Commanded  to  bring 
(he  golden  and  silver  venaele.  These  ves- 
sels had  been  carefully  deposited  in  some 
place  as  tho  spoils  of  victory,  (see  ch.  u  2,) 
and  it  would  appear  that  they  hod  not 
before  been  desecrated  for  purpuses  of 
feasting.  Belshazuir  did  what  other  men 
would  have  done  in  the  same  condition. 
He  wished  to  make  a  display;  to  do 
something  unusually  surprising;  and, 
though  it  had  not  been  contemplated 
when  the  festival  was  appointed  to  moke 
use  of  these  vessels,  yet  under  the  excite- 
ment of  wine,  nothing  was  too  sacred  to 
be  introduced  to  the  scenes  of  intoxica* 
tion ;  nothing  too  foolish  to  be  done.  In 
regard  to  the  vessels  token  from  tho  tem- 
ple at  Jerasalem,  see  Notes  on  cb.  i  2. 
f  Whieh  hie  father  Neiuehadnemar  had 
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princes,  his  wives,  and  his  oeneo- 
Lines,  might  drink  therein. 

3  Then  they  brought  the  golden 
Teasels  that  were  taken  out  of  the 

tcJcen,  MkTg.,  grandfather.  According  to 
the  best  account  which  wo  bftT«  of  Bel- 
ihattar,  be  was  the  ion  of  Evll-Mero- 
dacb,  who  was  the  son  of  Nebuobad- 
nesxar,  (see  the  Intro,  to  the  chapter,  {2,) 
and  therefore  the  word  is  ased  here,  as  in 
the  margin,  to  denote  grandfather.  Comp. 
Jer.  xzvii.  7.  See  Notes  on  Isa.  zir.  22. 
The  word  faiher  is  often  used  in  a  large 
signification.  See  2  Sam.  ix.  7;  also 
Notes  on  Matt  i.  1.  There  is  no  impro- 
bability in  supposing  that  this  word 
would  be  used  to  denote  a  grandfather, 
when  applied  to  one  of  the  family  or 
dynasty  of  Nebucbadnessar.  The  fact 
that  Belsbazxar  is  here  called  tk4  son  of 
Nebttohadnesxar,  has  been  made  a  ground 
of  objection  to  the  credibility  of  the  book 
of  Daniel,  by  Lengerke,  p.  204.  The 
objection  is,  that  the  **  last  king  of  Baby- 
lon was  not  a  son  of  Nebucbadnessar." 
But,  in  reply  to  this,  in  addition  to  the 
remarks  above  made,  it  may  be  obsenred 
that  it  is  not  necessary  in  vindicating  the 
assertion  in  the  text  to  suppose  that  he 
was  the  immediate  descendant  of  Nebu- 
cbadnessar, in  the  first  degree.  *'The 
Semitic  use  of  the  word  in  question  goes 
far  beyond  the  first  degree  of  descent, 
and  extends  the  appellation  of  eon  to  tbe 
designation  ffrandwn,  and  even  of  the 
most  remote  posterity.  In  Esra  vi.  14, 
the  prophet  Zeohariah  is  called  the  eon 
of  Iddo ;  in  Zech.  i.  1,  7,  the  same  per- 
son is  called  the  eon  of  Baraehiah,  the  eon 
of  Iddo,  So  Isaiah  threatens  Hezekiah 
f  xxxix.  7,)  that  the  eone  whom  he  ehall 
beget  shall  be  conducted  as  exiles  to  Baby- 
Ion ;  in  which  case,  however,  four  gene- 
rations intervened  before  this  happened. 
So  in  Matt  i.  1,  *  Jesus  Christ,  the  son 
of  David,  the  son  of  Abraham.'  And  so 
we  speak  every  day :  <  The  sons  of  Adam, 
the  sons  of  Abraham,  the  sons  of  Israel, 
the  sons  of  the  Pilgrims,'  and  the  like.*' 
Prof.  Stuart,  Com.  on  Daniel  p.  144. 
^  That  the  king,  and  hie  princee,  hie 
wiveef  and  hie  concubineef  might  drink 
therein.  Nothing  is  too  sacred  to  be  pro- 
faned when  men  are  under  the  influence 
of  wine.  They  do  not  hesitate  to  dese- 
crate the  holiest  things,  and  vessels  taken 
from  the  altar  of  Ood  are  regarded  with 
M  Uttl*  revvrenes  si  soy  other.    It  would 


temple  of  the  bovse  of  CM  wfaldi 
woi  St  Jernsslem;  and  the  kin^ 
and  his  princes,  his  wives,  and  his 
concubines  drank  in  them. 

seem  that  Nebuchadnezzar  had  some  re- 
spect for  these  vessels  as  having  beea 
employed  in  the  purposes  of  religion — at 
least  so  much  respect  as  to  lay  them 
up  as  trophies  of  victory,  and  that  this 
respect  bad  been  shown  for  them  an* 
der  the  reign  of  his  sacce8so«s,  until 
the  exciting  scenes  of  this  '  impious  feastf 
ooenrred,  when  all  veneration  for  them 
vanished.  It  was  not  very  common  for 
females  in  the  Bast  to  be  present  at  such 
festivals  as  this,  but  it  would  seem  dtat 
all  the  usual  restraints  of  propriety  and 
decency  came  to  be  disregarded  as  the 
feast  advanced.  The  'wires  and  concn- 
bines'  were  probably  not  present  when 
the  feast  began,  for  it  was  made  for  '  his 
lorded  (ver.  1),  but  when  the  scenes  of 
revelry  bad  advanced  so  far  that  it  was 
proposed  to  introduce  the  sacred  vessels 
of  the  temple,  it  would  not  be  unnatural 
to  propose  also  to  introduce  the  females 
of  the  court  A  similar  instance  is  re- 
lated in  the  book  of  Esther.  In  the  feast 
which  Ahasucrus  gave,  it  is  said  that  **  on 
the  seventh  day  when  the  heart  of  the 
king  was  merry  with  wine,  he  com- 
manded Mehumao,  Bistha,  Ac,  the  seven 
chamberlains  that  served  in  the  presence 
of  Ahasuerus  the  king,  to  bring  Vasbti, 
the  queen,  before  the  king,  with  ^e  crown 
royal,  to  show  the  people  and  the  prinoet 
her  beauty,"  Ac  Esther  L  10,  11.  Comp. 
Joseph.  Ant  B.  xi.  ch  vL  Jl.  The 
females  that  were  thus  introduced  to  the 
bsnquet,  were  those  of  the  harem,  yet  it 
would  seem  that  she  who  was  usually 
called  '  the  queen'  by  way  of  eminence, 
or  the  queen-mother,  (Comp.  Notes  on 
ver  10,)  was  not  among  them  at  this  time. 
The  females  in  the  court  of  an  Oriental 
monarch  were  divided  into  two  classes ; 
those  who  were  properly  concubines,  and 
who  had  none  of  the  privileges  of  a  wife; 
and  those  of  a  higher  class,  and  who  were 
spoken  of  as  wives,  and  to  whom  apper- 
tained the  privileges  of  that  relation. 
Among  the  latter,  also,  in  the  court  of  a 
king,  it  would  seem  that  there  was  one 
to  whom  properly  belonged  the  appella- 
tion of  queen — that  is,  probably,  a  favourite 
wife  whose  children  were  heirs  to  the 
crown.  See  Bertholdt,  in  loc,  Comp. 
2  Sam.  T.  U;  1  Kings  xl.  8;  Cant  vi.  8. 
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4  TImj  dmnk  wine,  and  imiised 
the  gods  of  gold,  *  and  of  silver, 
of  bni88y  of  iron,  of  wood,  and  of 
stone. 


>  Re.  9.  20. 


4.  They  drank  toitie,  and  praised  the 
ooda  of  gold,  and  of  eiher,  4c  Comp. 
Notes  on  ver.  1.  Idols  wer«  made  among 
the  heathen  of  all  the  materials  here  men- 
tioned. The  word  praieed  here  means 
that  they  spake  in  praise  of  theso  gods; 
of  their  history,  of  their  attributes,  of 
vhat  they  had  done.  Nothing  can  well 
be  conceived  more  senseless  and  stupid 
than  what  it  is  said  they  did  at  this  feast, 
and  yet  it  is  a  fair  illustration  of  what 
occurs  in  all  the  festirals  of  idolatry. 
And  is  that  which  occurs  in  more  civi- 
lized. Christian  lands,  in  the  scenes  of 
carousal  and  festiri^,  more  rational  than 
this  J  It  was  not  much  worse  to  lavish 
praises  on  idol  gods  in  a  scene  of  revelry 
&an  it  is  to  lavish  praises  on  idol  men 
now;  not  much  less  rational  to  *  toast' 
gode  than  it  is  to  '  toast'  men. 

5.  In  the  same  hour.  On  the  word  hour, 
see  Notes  on  oh.  iv.  10.    f  Came  forth 

Angere  of  a  man'e  hand.  Not  the  whole 
hand,  but  only  the  parts  usually  employed 
in  writing.  Not  a  man  writing ;  not  even 
an  arm,  but  fingere  that  seemed  to  move 
themselves.  They  appeared  to  come  forth 
from  the  walls,  and  were  seen  before  they 
began  to  write.  It  was  this  that  made  it 
■o  impressive  and  alarming.  It  could 
not  be  supposed  that  it  was  the  work 
of  man,  or  that  it  was  devised  by  man 
for  the  purpose  of  producing  consterna- 
tion. It  was  perfectly  manifest  to  all 
who  were  there  that  this  was  the  work  of 
tome  one  superior  to  man;  that  it  was 
designed  as  a  divine  intimation  of  some 
kind  in  regard  to  the  loene  that  was  then 
occurring.  But  whether  as  a  rebuke  for 
the  sin  of  revelry  and  dissipation,  or 
for  sacrilege  in  drinking  out  of  the  con- 
•eorated  vessels,  or  whether  it  was  an 
intimation  of  some  approaching  fear- 
ful calamity,  would  not  at  once  be  ap- 
parent. It  is  easy  to  imagine  that  it 
would  produce  a  sudden  pause  in  their 
revelry,  and  diffuse  seriousness  over  their 
minds.  The  suddenness  of  the  appear- 
ance ;  the  fingers,  unguided  by  the  hand 
of  man,  slowly  writing  in  mysterious 
sharaoters  on  the  walls;  the  conviction 
#bieh  must  have  iasfced  aoroM  the 
21 


5  f  In  ihe  same  honr  ^  came  fbrtb 
fingers  of  a  man's  hand,  and  wrote 
over  against  the  candlestick  upon 
the  plaster  of  the  wall  of  the  king's 
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mind  that  this  must  be  either  to  rebuke 
them  for  their  sin,  or  to  announce  some 
fearful  calamity,  all  these  things  must 
have  oombined  to  produce  an  overwhelm- 
ing effect  on  the  revellers.  Perhaps,  from 
the  prevalent  views  in  the  heathen  world 
In  regard  to  the  crime  of  sacrilege,  they  may 
have  eonnected  this  mysterious  appear- 
ance with  the  profane  act  which  they  were 
then  committing— that  of  desecrating  the 
vessels  of  the  temple  of  Ood.  How  natural 
would  it  be  to  suppose— recognizing  as 
they  did  the  gods  of  other  nations  as 
real,  as  truly  as  those  which  they  wor- 
shipped—that the  God  of  the  Hebrews, 
seeing  the  vessels  of  his  worship  profaned, 
had  come  forth  to  express  his  displeasure^ 
and  to  intimate  that  there  was  impending 
wrath  for  such  an  act  The  orime  of 
sacrilege  was  regarded  among  the  heathen 
as  one  of  the  most  awful  which  could  bs 
committed,  and  there  was  no  state  of 
mind  in  which  men  would  be  more  likely 
to  be  alarmed  than  when  they  were,  even 
in  the  midst  of  scenes  of  drunken  revelry, 
engaged  in  such  an  act  *<  The  heathen," 
says  Orotius,  <<  thought  it  a  great  impiety 
to  convert  sacred  things  to  common 
uses."  Numerous  instances  are  on  record 
of  the  sentiments  entertMued  among  the 
heathen  on  the  subject  of  sacrilege,  and 
of  the  calamities  which  were  believed  to 
come  upon  men  as  a  punishment  for  it 
Among  them  we  may  refer  to  the  misera- 
ble end  of  the  Phocians,  who  robbed  the 
temple  of  Delphos,  and  whose  act  was  the 
occasion  of  that  war  which  was  called  the 
holy  war ;  the  destruction  of  the  Gauls  in 
their  attempt  upon  the  same  temple ;  and 
of  Crassus,  who  plundered  the  temple  of 
Jerusalem,  and  that  of  the  Syrian  god. 
dess.  See  Lowth,  in  loe.  That  a  convic- 
tion of  the  sin  of  sacrilege,  according  to 
the  prevalent  belief  on  the  subject,  may 
have  contributed  to  produce  consterna- 
tion when  the  fingers  of  the  hand  ap- 
peared at  Belshaszar's  feast,  there  is  no 
good  reason  to  doubt,  and  we  may  sup- 
pose that  the  minds  of  the  revellers  were 
at  once  tamed  to  the  insult  which  ihsj 
had  thus  ofbted  to  the  Ood  of  Abe  Bs* 
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palftoe  t  and  Uie  king  saw  the  part 
of  llie  hand  that  wrote. 
6  Then  *  the  king's  •>  countenance 
was  changed,  and  his  thooghts 
troubled  him,  so  that  the  <>  joints  of 
his  loins  were  loosed,  and  his  knees 

•  smote  one  against  another. 

*  Is.  21.  a-^  l>  brighi$umt.  T«r.  9.  eehanffed U. 

i  bindingi,  or,  knots  ;  or,  girdles.  Is.  6.  27. 


brewf.  f  And  wroU  over  against  tJU  can- 
dUttiek,  The  eaDdlestick,  or  lAmp-bearer, 
perhapf,  which  had  been  taken  from  the 
temple  at  Jerusalem,  and  which  was,  as 
well  ae  the  sacred  vessels,  introduced  into 
thif  seene  of  revelry.  It  is  probable  that 
as  thej  brought  out  the  vessels  of  the 
temple  to  drink  in,  they  would  also  bring 
out  all  that  had  been  taken  from  the  tem- 
ple in  Jerusalem.  Two  objects  may 
have  been  contemplated  in  the  fact  that 
the  writing  was  'over  against  the  ean- 
dlestiok :'  one  was  that  it  might  be  dearly 
visible,  the  other  that  it  might  be  more 
directly  intimated  that  the  writing  was  a 
rebuke  for  the  act  of  sacrilege.  On  the 
probable  situation  where  this  miracle  oc- 
eurred,  the  reader  may  consult  Taylor's 
Fragments  to  Calmet's  Dictionary,  No. 
305.  He  supposes  that  it  was  one  of  the 
large  inner  courts  of  the  palace — that  part 
of  the  palace  which  was  prohibited  to 
persons  not  sent  for.  See  Notes  on  ver.  10. 
n  Upon  tJke  plaster  of  the  walL  The  Chal- 
oee  word  means  limep  not  inappropriately 
rendered  here  plaster.  The  manner  of 
the  writing  is  not  specified.  All  that  is 
necessary  to  suppose  is,  that  the  letters 
were  traced  along  on  the  wall  so  as  to  be 
distinctly  visible.  Whether  thev  seemed 
to  be  cut  into  the  plaster,  or  to  be  traced 
in  black  lines,  or  lines  of  light,  is  not 
mentioned,  and  is  immaterial.  They 
were  such  as  could  be  seen  distinctly  by 
the  king  and  the  guests.  Compare, 
however,  the  remarks  of  Taylor  in  the 
'Fragment'  Just  referred  to.  \And 
ike  king  saw  the  part  of  the  hand  that 
wrote.  It  is  not  necessary  to  suppose 
that  the  others  did  not  see  it  also,  but 
the  king  was  the  most  important  person- 
age there,  and  the  miracle  was  intended 
particularly  for  him.  Perhaps  his  eyes 
were  first  attracted  to  it 

fi.  Then  the  hinffe  oowstenanee  wis 
skcm^d.  The  word  rendered  ooimle- 
HOnoi^  it  hft  the  maigiD,  as  in  rer.  9,  (r^fA<- 


7  The  king  eried  ^  alood  to  hiiag 
in  the  f  astrologers,  the  Chaldeans^ 
and  the  soothsayers.  Jbtd  the  kinc 
spiJce,  and  said  to  the  wise  men  or 
Babylon,  Whosoever  shall  read  this 
writing,  and  show  me  the  interpre- 
tation thereof,  shall  be  clothed  with 

•Na.3.10.  twithwiighL 

te.  a.  3.  Is.  47. 18. 


The  Chaldee  word  means  hrighu 
nesSf  splendor — X*},  and  the  meaning  here 
is  bright  looks,  eheer/vlnesSf  hilarity. 
The  word  rendered  wae  changed,  is  in  the 
margin  changed  it ;  and  the  meaning  is^ 
that  it  changed  itself: — ^probably  IVom  a 
jocund,  cheerfhl,  and  happy  expression, 
it  assumed  suddenly  a  deadly  paleness. 
%And  his  thovahts  troubled  him.  Whether 
flrom  the  recoUection  of  guilt,  or  the  dread 
of  wrath,  is  not  said.  He  would  doubt- 
less  regard  this  as  some  supernatural  in- 
timation, and  his  soul  would  be  troubled. 
^So  that  the  Joints  of  his  loins  were  loosed, 
Marg.,  bindings,  or  knots,  or  girdlee.  The 
Chaldee  word  rendered  yotnte,  Sq;»,  n»eans 
properly  knots;  then  joints  of  the  boMS^ 
as  resembling  knots,  or  apparently  aa- 
swering  the  purposes  of  knots  in  the  h«- 
man  frame,  as  binding  it  together.  The 
word  loins  in  the  Scriptures  refers  to  the 
part  of  the  body  around  which  the  girdle 
was  passed,  the  lower  part  of  the  back ; 
and  Gesenius  supposes  that  the  meaning 
here  is,  that  the  joints  of  his  back,  that  \», 
the  vertebne,  are  referred  to.  This  part 
of  the  body  is  spoken  of  as  the  seat  af 
strength.  When  this  is  weak,  the  body  hM 
no  power  to  stand,  to  walk,  to  labour.  The 
simple  idea  is,  that  he  was  greatly  tenitedy 
and  that  under  the  influence  of  fear  his 
strength  departed,  f  And  his  kneee  smote 
one  against  another,  A  comoson  eAol 
of  fear.  Nab.  IL  10.  So  Horace,  Bt  eor^ 
et  genibus  tremiL  And  so  Virgil,  Tardsi 
trementi  genua  labanL  **  Belshassar  had 
as  much  of  power,  and  of  drink  withal  to 
lead  him  to  bid  defianoe  to  God  aa  asv 
ruffian  under  heaven ;  and  yet  when  G«4 
as  it  were,  lift  but  up  his  finger  agaiasl 
him,  how  noorly  did  be  cnmoh  and  shivw; 
How  did  his  joints  loose,  and  his  knees 
knock  together  1"  South's  Sermons,  vuL 
iv.  p.  60. 

7.  The  king  cried  aloud,  M arg^  as  la 
the  Chaldee,  istU  mighL    This  f     ' 
a  sadden  and  an  alarming  ay.    Ihel 
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Hwmdett  sad  hwe  m  eham  of  gold 
aboot  his  neck,  and  shall  be  the 
third  b  ruler  in  the  kinedom. 

8  Then  came   in  afi  the  king's 


WM  decplj  terrifled;  and,  unsble  himself 
to  dirine  the  meaoiiiff  of  the  mysterious 
appearance  of  the  hand,  he  natorallj 
turned  at  onee  to  those  whose  office  it 
was  to  explain  dreams  and  snpematural 
appearances.  %To  bring  in  the  attrolo- 
gert,  Ao,  See  Notes  on  oh.  ii.  2,  ir,  7. 
\And  taid  to  tk§  wiie  men  of  Babylon, 
Those  jnst  referred  to— the  astrologers,  Ac 
Haying  the  power,  as  was  snpposed,  of 
interpreting  the  indications  of  eoming 
erents,  they  were  esteemed  as  eminently 
wise.  %  Wkoaoever  tkall  fad  this  iorii- 
ing.  It  would  seem  from  this  that  even 
the  eharactert  were  not  familiar  to  the 
king  and  to  those  who  were  with  him. 
Bvidently  the  letters  were  not  in  the 
ordinary  Chaldee  form,  but  in  some  form 
which  to  them  was  strange  and  unknown. 
Thus  there  was  a  double  mystery  hang- 
ing over  the  writing — a  mysteiy  in  re- 
gard to  the  language  in  which  the  words 
were  written,  and  to  the  meaning  of  the 
words.  Many  coijjeotnres  have  been 
formed  as  to  the  language  employed  in 
this  writing,  (Comp.  Notes  on  ver.  24,) 
hot  such  conjectures  are  useless,  since  it  is 
impossible  now  to  ascertain  what  it  was. 
As  the  writing,  however,  had  a  primary 
reference  to  the  sacrilege  committed  in  re- 
gard to  the  sacred  vessels  of  the  temple, 
and  as  Daniel  was  able  to  read  the  letters 
at  once,  it  would  seem  not  improbable  that 
the  words  were  in  the  Hebrew  character 
(hen  used — a  character  such  as  that  found 
BOW  in  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch — for 
the  Chaldee  character  now  found  in  the 
Bible  has  not  improbably  been  substituted 
for  the  more  ancient  and  less  elegant 
character  now  found  in  the  Samaritan 
Pentateuch  alone.  There  is  no  improba- 
bUi^  in  supposing  that  even  the  astrolo- 
gers and  the  soothsayers  were  not  familiar 
with  that  character,  and  could  not  readily 
read  it.  Y^'Mt •how  me  the  interpretation 
thereof.  The  meaning  of  the  words. 
%Sh«M  be  clothed  ieith  eearleL  The 
eoloor  worn  usually  by  princes  and  by 

rons  of  rank.  The  margin  is  purple, 
the  Greek  of  Theodotion — mp(^ipaK 
8o  alto  the  Latin  Vulgate— ^wi^ntro.  On 
the  aatora  and  osta  of  this  ooloor,  sea 


w,^w^  wm^p,  hut  they  eOnld  not  read 
the  writing,  nor  make  known  to  Uie 
king  tiie  interpretation  thereof. 
9  Then   was    king    Belshazzar 

fcc.6.2. 

Notes  on  Isa.  i.  18.  %  And  have  a  chain 
of  gold  about  hie  neck.  Also  indicative 
of  rank  and  authority.  Gomp.  Gen.  xli. 
42.  When  Joseph  was  placed  over  the 
land  of  Egypt,  the  king  honoured  him 
in  a  similar  manner,  by  putting  **  a  gold 
ehain  about  his  neck."  This  was  com- 
mon in  Persia.  See  Xen.  Oyrop.  L  8, 
2,  n.  4,  6,  Vn.  6,  18;  Anab.  L  5,  8. 
Upon  most  of  the  figures  in  the  ruins  of 
Persepolis  the  same  ornament  is  now 
found.  Prof.  Stuart  renders  this,  "a 
collar  of  gold."  f  And  ehall  be  the  third 
ruler  in  the  kingdom.  Of  course,  the 
king  was  first  Who  the  second  was,  or 
why  the  one  who  could  disclose  the  moan- 
ing of  the  words  should  not  be  raised  to 
the  second  rank,  is  not  stated.  It  may 
be,  that  the  office  of  prime  minister  was 
so  fixed,  or  was  held  by  one  whose  ser- 
vices were  so  important  to  the  king,  that, 
he  could  not  be- at  once  displaced.  Or 
the  meaning  may  be,  that  the  favoured 
person  who  could  interpret  this,  would  be 
raised  to  the  third  rank  of  dignity,  or 
placed  in  the  third  elaee  of  those  who 
held  offices  in  the  realm.  The  Chal- 
dee is,  *  and  shall  rule  third  in  the  king- 
dom/ and  the  idea  would  seem  rather  to 
be  that  he  should  be  of  the  third  rank  or 
grade  in  office.  So  Bertholdt  understands 
it  Grotius  understands  it  as  the  third 
person  in  rank.  He  says  the  first  was  the 
king;  the  second  the  son  of  the  king; 
the  third  the  prince  of  the  Satraps. 

8.  Then  came  in  all  the  kina'i  wiee  men. 
The  classes  above  referred  to,  ver.  7. 
%But  they  could  not  read  the  writing. 
The  character  was  an  unknown  character 
to  them.  It  may  have  been  a  character 
which  was  not  found  in  any  language, 
and  which  made  the  power  of  Daniel  to 
read  it  the  more  remarkiJ>le,  or  it  may 
have  been,  as  suggested  in  the  Notes  on 
ver.  7,  A  foreign  character  with  which 
they  had  no  acquaintance,  though  fami- 
liar to  Dtoniel. 

9.  Then  toae  king  Belshazzar  greatly 
troubletL  Not  doubting  that  this  was  a 
divine  intimaUon  of  some  fearftil  event, 
and  yet  unable  to  understand  its  mean- 
ingi    We  are  quite  as  likely  to  ha  trou* 
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great] J  troubled,  and  his  •oounte- 
nance  was  changed  in  him,  and  his 
lords  were  astonished. 

10  T  Now  the  queen  by  reason  of 
the  words  of  the  king  and  his  lords 
camo  into  the  banquet  house:  and 

a  hrightmititM.  Ter.  0. 

bled  by  what  ia  merely  mytterioua  in  re- 
gard to  the  fatiire — ^by  anythiDg  that 
gives  ns  some  undefined  foreboding,  as 
we  are  by  that  which  is  really  formidable 
when  we  know  what  it  is.  In  the  latter 
ease,  we  know  the  worst;  wo  can  make 
some  preparation  for  it;  we  can  feel 
assured  that  when  that  is  past»  all  is  past 
(hat  we  fear — but  who  can  guard  him- 
self, or  prepare  himself,  when  that  which 
Ss  dreaded  is  undefined  as  well  as  awfbl ; 
when  we  know  not  how  to  meet  it,  or  how 
long  it  may  endure,  or  how  terrific  and 
wide  may  be  the  sweep  of  its  desolation  ? 
%  And  hit  counteuanee  wai  changed  in 
him,  Marg.,  brightn€99t».  See  Notes  on 
Ter.  6.  ^  And  hit  lord$  were  aetonied. 
Amazed.  The  Chaldee  word  means  to 
perplex,  disturb,  trouble.  They  were 
doubtless  as  much  perplexed  and  troubled 
as  the  king  himself. 

10.  Now  the  queefi,  »*  Probably  the 
queen-mother,  the  Nitocris  of  Herodotus, 
as  the  king's  wives  were  at  the  entertain- 
ment" Winkle.  Comp.  vs.  2,  3.  So  Prof. 
Stuart  The  editor  of  the  Pictorial  Bible 
also  supposes  that  this  was  the  queen - 
mother,  and  thinks  that  this  circumstance 
will  explain  her  familiarity  with  the  oc- 
currences in  the  reign  of  Nebuchadneisar. 
Ho  says,  "  We  are  informed  above,  that 
the  'wives  and  concubines'  of  the  king 
were  present  at  the  banquet.  It  there- 
fore seems  probable  that  the  'queen'  who 
now  first  appears,  was  the  queen -mother  ; 
and  this  probability  is  strengthened  by 
the  intimate  acquaintance  which  she  ex- 
hibits with  the  affairs  of  Nebuchadnezzar's 
reign  ,*  at  the  latter  end  of  which,  she,  as 
the  wife  of  Evil-Merodach,  who  was  re- 
gent during  his  father's  alienation  of 
mind,  took  an  active  part  in  the  internal 
policy  of  the  kingdom,  and  in  the  comple- 
tion of  the  great  works  which  Nebuchad- 
nezzar had  begun  in  Babylon.  This  she 
continued  during  the  reigns  of  her  hus- 
band and  son,  the  present  king  Belshaz- 
zar.  This  famous  queen,  Nitocris,  there- 
fore, could  not  but  be  well  acquainted 
>ith  the  character  and  services  of  Dan- 


the  aaeen  «pake  and  sud,  O  )dM§, 

live  for  ever :  let  not  thy  thooghii 
trouble  thee,  nor  let  thy  countenance 
be  changed : 

II  There  ifis  a  man  in  thv  king- 
dom, in  whom  is  the  spirit  of  the  hoqr 


iel."  On  the  place  and  influence  of  the 
queen -mother  in  the  Oriental  courts,  set 
Taylor's  Fragments  to  Calmet's  Diction- 
ary, No.  16.  From  the  extracts  which 
Taylor  hos  collected,  it  would  seem  thai 
she  held  an  exalted  place  at  court,  and 
that  it  is  every  way  probable  that  she 
would  be  called  in,  or  would  come  in,  ob 
such  an  occasion.  See  also  Knolles'  His- 
tory of  the  Turks,  as  quoted  by  Taylor, 
Fragments,  No.  60.  %^y  reason  of  th* 
teorde  of  the  king  ana  ku  lords.  Their 
words  of  amazement  and  astonishment 
This  would  doubtless  be  conveyed  to  her, 
as  there  was  so  much  alarm  in  the  palace, 
and  as  there  was  a  summons  to  bring  in  the 
wise  men  of  Babylon.  If  her  residence 
was  in  some  part  of  the  palace  itself, 
nothing  would  be  more  natural  than  that 
she  should  be  made  acquainted  with  the 
unusual  occurrence,  or  if  her  residence 
was,  as  Taylor  supposes,  detached  from 
the  palace,  it  is  every  way  probable  that  she 
would  bo  made  acquainted  with  the  con- 
stemation  that  prevailed,  and  that  recol- 
lecting the  case  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  and 
the  forgotten  services  of  Daniel,  she 
would  feel  that  the  information  which 
was  sought  respecting  the  mysterioos 
writing  could  be  obtained  from  him. 
%  And  the  queen  epake  and  taidy  O  king 
live  for  ever,  A  common  salutation  in 
addressing  a  king,  expressive  of  a  desire 
of  his  happiness,  and  prosperity.  f_X«< 
not  thy  thoughU  trouble  thee,  Ac  Thai 
is,  there  is  a  way  by  which  the  mystery 
may  be  solves ,  and  you  need  not,  there- 
fore, be  alarmed. 

11.  There  tea  man  in  thy  kingdom.  To 
wit,  Daniel.  As  the  queen-mother  had 
lived  in  the  time  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  and 
recollected  the  important  service  whidi 
i  he  had  rendered  in  interpreting  the  dream 
>  of  the  king,  it  was  natural  that  her  mind 
'  should  at  once  recur  to  him.  It  would 
I  seem,  also,  that  though  Daniel  was  n» 
longer  employed  at  court,  yet  that  sha 
still  had  an  acquaintance  with  him,  so 
far  at  least  as  to  know  that  he  was  aceet- 
sible,  and  might  be  ealled  in  on  this  oe> 
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gods ;  and  in  the  da;^8  of  thy  *  father 
fight  and  understanding,  and  wisdom, 
like  the  wisdom  of  me  gods,  was 
found  in  him ;  whom  the  king  Ne- 
buchadnezzar thy  *  father,  the  &ing, 
I  fay  J  thy  *  father,  made  master  of 
tiie  magicians,  astrologers,  Chal- 
deans, and  soo^sayers. 
12  Forasmuch    as    an   excellent 
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jasion.  It  may  be  asked,  perhaps,  how  it 
was  that  Belshazzar  was  bo  ignorant  of  all 
this  as  to  need  this  information  ?  For  it  is 
clear  fVom  the  question  which  the  king 
asks  in  ver.  13,  '  Art  thou  that  Daniel  V 
that  he  tca«  ignorant  of  him  personally, 
and  probably  even  of  his  services  as  an 
officer  in  the  court  of  Nebuchadnezzar. 
An  ingenious  and  not  improbable  solution 
of  this  difficulty  has  been  proposed  as 
founded  on  a  remark  of  Sir  John  Char- 
din  :  *'  As  mentioned  by  the  queen,  Daniel 
had  been  made  by  Nebuchadneazar '  mas- 
ter of  the  magicians,  astrologers,  Chal- 
deans, and  soothsayers.'  Of  this  employ, 
ment  Chardin  conjectures  that  he  had 
been  deprived  on  the  death  of  the  king, 
and  obtains  this  conclusion  from  the  fact 
that  when  a  Persian  king  dies,  both  his 
astrologers  and  physicians  are  driven  from 
court — the  former  for  not  having  pre 
dieted,  and  the  latler  for  not  having  pre- 
vented, his  death.  If  such  was  the  eti- 
quette of  the  ancient  Babylonian,  as  it 
is  of  the  modem  Persian  court,  we  have 
certainly  a  most  satisfactory  solution  of 
the  present  difficulty,  as  Daniel  must  then 
be  supposed  to  have  relinquished  hl7 pre- 
sent employments,  and  to  have  lived  re- 
tired in  private  life  during  the  eight  years 
occupied  by  the  reigns  of  Evil-Merodaob 
and  Belshazzar."  Harmar,  as  quoted  by 
Rosenmiiller,  (Morgenland,  on  Dan.  v.  13.) 
%ln  whom  is  the  spirit  of  the  Jiofy  gods. 
This  is  language  such  as  a  heathen  would 
be  likely  to  use  when  speaking  of  one  who 
had  showed  extraordinary  knowledge  of 
divine  things.  See  Notes  on  ch.  iv.  9. 
^  And  in  the  days  of  thy  father.  Marg., 
grandfather.  See  Notes  on  ts.  1,  2. 
J  Light f  and  understanding,  and  icisdom. 
Light  is  the  emblem  of  knowledge,  as  it 
makes  all  things  clear.  The  meaning 
here  is,  that  he  had  showed  extraordinary 
Irisdom  in  inteipreting  the  dream  of  Ne- 
tmohadnesEar.  f  Lit*  the  mtdom  of  the 
2l^ 


b  spirit,  and  knowledge,  and  under- 
standing, ^  interpreting  of  dreams, 
and  showing  of  hard  sentences,  and 
d  dissolving  of  •  doubts,  were  found 
in  the  same  Daniel,  whom  the  king 
named  Belteshazzar :  now  let  Dan- 
iel be  called,  and  ho  will  show  the 
interpretation. 

e  OP,  of  an  interpreter.        dor,  of  a  dissciver. 
'knots. 


gods.  Such  as  the  gods  only  could  pos- 
sess. ^  When  the  king  Nebuchadnezzar 
thyfatherf  the  king^  I  say,  thy  father,  made 
master  of  the  magicians,  Ac.  See  ch. 
ii.  48.  This  is  repeated  hero,  and  dwelt 
on,  in  order  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
king  to  the  fact  that  Daniel  was  worthy 
to  be  consulted.  Though  now  living  in 
obscurity,  there  was  a  propriety  that  one 
who  had  been  placed  at  the  very  head  of 
the  wise  men  of  Babylon  by  a  prince  so 
distinguished  as  Nebuchadnezzar,  should 
be  consulted  on  the  present  occasion. 

12.  Forasmuch  as  an  excellent  spirit. 
Not  an  excellent  spirit  in  the  sense  in 
which  that  phrase  is  sometimes  used  now, 
as  denoting  a  good  and  pious  fqpirit,  but 
a  spirit  or  mind  that  excels j  that  is,  that 
is  distinguished  for  wisdom  and  know- 
ledge. ^  Interpreting  of  dreams.  Marg., 
'or  OH  interpreter.'  This  was  regarded 
as  a  great  attainment,  and  was  supposed 
to  prove  that  one  who  could  do  it  was  in- 
spired by  the  gods.  %  And  showing  of 
hard  sentences.  The  meaning  of  enigma- 
tical or  obscure  sentences.  To  be  able  to 
do  this  was  supposed  to  indicate  great 
attainments,  and  was  a  knowledge  that 
was  much  coveted.  Comp.  Prov.  i.  (5: 
''To understand  a  proverb,  and  the  inter- 
pretation ;  the  words  of  the  wise,  and  their 
dark  sayings."  ^  And  dissolving  of  doubts, 
Marg.,  '  or  o  dissolver'  of  '  knots.*  So  the 
Chaldee.  This  language  is  still  common 
in  the  East,  to  denote  one  who  has  skill 
in  explaining  difficult  subjects.  "  In 
the  copy  of  a  patent  given  to  Sir  John 
Chardin  in  Persia,  we  find  it  is  addressed 
'to  the  Lord  of  lords,  who  have  the  pres- 
ence of  a  lion,  the  aspect  of  Deston ;  the 
princes  who  have  the  statue  of  Tahem- 
ten-ten,  who  seem  to  be  in  the  time  <^ 
Ardevon,  the  regents  who  carry  the  ma- 
jesty of  Ferribonrs.  The  conquerors  of 
kingdoms.  Superintendents  that  unlooe9 
ail  manner  of  knots,  and  who  are  under 
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13  Then  was  Daniel  brought  in 
before  Uie  kine.  And  the  king 
spake  and  saiannto  Daniel,  Art 
thoa  that  Daniel,  which  art  of  the 
c^dren  of  the  captivitT  of  Jodah, 
whom  the  king  mj  >  father  brought 
out  of  Jewry  ? 

14  I  have  even  heard  of  thee,  that 
the  spirit  of  the  gods  is  in  thee,  and 
^kat  light  and  understanding  and 
excellent  wisdom  is  found  in  thee. 

15  And  now  the  wise  men,  the 
astrologers,  have  been  broueht  in 
before  me,  that  thej  should  read 

*or,  ffran^f other,  rer.  2. 

Cho  ascendant  of  Mercury/  "  Ac  Taylor's 
Fragments  to  Calmet's  Diet  No.  174. 
The  language  used  here  would  be  appli- 
cable to  the  explanation  of  any  difficult 
and  perplexing  subject  ^Whom  the 
king  named  Belteehazzar,  That  is,  the 
name  was  given  to  him  by  bis  authority, 
(see  Notes  on  ch.  i.  7,)  and  it  was  by  this 
name  that  he  called  him  when  he  ad- 
dressed him,  eh.  iv.  9. 

13.  Then  too*  Daniel  hrouaht  in  h^re 
Uu  king.  From  this  it  is  clear  that  he 
lired  in  Babylon,  though  in  comparative 
obscurity.  It  would  seem  to  be  not  im- 
probable that  he  was  still  known  to  the 
queen  mother,  who  perhaps  kept  up  an 
acquaintance  with  him  on  account  of  his 
former  services.  %  Art  thou  thca  DanieL 
This  is  a  clear  proof  that  Belshassar  was 
not  acquainted  personally  with  him.  See 
Notes  on  ver  11.  f  Which  art  </  the 
AUdren  of  the  capttvitg  of  Juddh.  Be- 
longing to  those  of  Judah,  or  those  Jews 
who  were  made  captives,  and  who  reside 
in  Babylon.  See  Notes  on  ch.  L  3.  He 
could  not  be  ignorant  that  there  were 
Jews  in  his  kingdom,  though  he  was 
not  personally  acquainted  with  DanieL 
f  Whom,  the  king  my  fa^er,  Mai^.,  as  in 
TS.  2,  11,  grandfaiher,  \  Brought  out  of 
Jewry  t    Out  of  Judea.    See  ch.  i  1-^. 

14.  /  have  even  heard  </  tkee,  Ac, 
ver.  IL 

15.  And  now  the  toite  men,  Aa,  vs.  7, 8. 

16.  And  I  have  heard  of  thee,  Ac,  ver. 
IL  ^  Canst  make  interpretatione,  Marg., 
interpret,  Chald.,  'Interpret  interpreta- 
tions.' The  meaning  is,  that  he  was 
skilled  in  interpreting  or  explaining 
Ireams,  omensy  4o.  ^Juutdieeolvedoubte. 


this  writing,  and  make  known  onto 
me  the  interpretation  thereof:  but 
tbej  could  not  show  the  interprets 
tion  of  the  thing. 

16  And  I  have  heard  of  thee,  that 
thou  canst  ^make  interpretati<ma» 
and  dissolve  doubts:  now  if  tboA 
canst  read  the  writing,  and  make 
known  to  me  the  interpretation 
thereof,  thou  shalt  be  clothed  with 
scarlet,  and  have  a  chain  of  gold 
about  th J  neck,  and  shalt  be  the 
third  ruler  in  the  kingdom. 

17  f  Then  Daniel  answered  and 

hUUerpnL 


Notes  on  ver.  12.  f  Now  if  thou  eanH 
read  the  writing,  Ac,  thou  ekaU  be  dothed 
with  ecarlet,  Ac  This  was  the  reward 
which  at  the  first  he  had  promised  to  any 
one  that  was  able  to  do  it,  and  as  all 
others  had  failed,  he  was  willing  that  it 
should  be  offered  to  a  Jew. 

17.  Then  Daniel  anewered  and  soul 
before  the  king.  Let  th^  gi/te  be  to  tkye^. 
That  is,  '  I  do  not  desure  them ;  I  do  not 
act  from  a  hope  of  reward.'  Daniel 
means  undoubtedly  to  intimate  that  what 
he  would  do  would  be  done  from  a  higher 
motive  than  a  desire  of  office  or  honour. 
The  answer  is  one  that  is  eminently  dig- 
nified. Yet  ho  says  he  would  read  tho 
writing,  implying  that  he  was  ready  to 
do  anything  that  would  be  gratifying  to 
the  monarch.  It  may  seem  somewhat 
strange  that  Daniel,  who  here  disclaimed 
all  desire  of  offieo  or  reward*  should  so 
soon  (ver.  29)  have  submitted  to  be 
clothed  in  this  manner,  and  to  have  ro- 
oeived  the  insignia  of  office  Bn^  it  may 
be  remarked  that  when  the  offer  was  pro- 
posed to  him  he  stated  his  wishes,  and 
declared  that  he  did  not  deeire  to  be  hon* 
cured  in  that  way;  when  he  had  per- 
formed the  duty,  however,  of  making 
known  the  writing,  he  could  scarcely  feel 
at  liberty  to  resist  a  command  <^  the 
king  to  be  clothed  in  that  manner,  and 
to  be  regarded  as  an  officer  in  the  king- 
dom. His  intention,  in  the  verse  before 
us,  was  modestly  to  decline  the  honoun 
proposed,  and  to  intimate  that  he  was 
not  influenced  by  a  desire  of  such  honours 
in  what  he  woiUd  do;  yet  to  the  kiag'i 
command  afterwards  that  he  should  bo 
clothed  In  robei  of  oAe^  he  ooald  not 
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mid  before  the  kin^,  Let  •  thy  gifts 
be  to  thyself,  and  give  thy  *»  rewards 
to  another ;  yet  I  will  read  the  writ- 
hl^  "unto  the  king,  and  make  known 
to  him  the  interpretation. 

18  O  thoa  kin^,  the  most  hieh 
Ood  gave  Nebachadnezzar  thy  fa- 
ther a  kingdom,  and  majesty,  and 
glory,  and  honour. 


with  propriety  make  resistftnee.  There 
is  no  evidence  (hat  he  took  these  honours 
▼olantarily,  or  that  he  would  not  hare 
oontinned  to  decline  them  if  he  could  have 
done  it  with  proprie^.  f  And  giv  thy  re- 
foarda  to  another.  Marg.,  'or/ee,  as  in  ch. 
iL  0/  Qesenins  supposes  that  the  word 
used  here — n^^^j — is  of  Persian  origin. 
It  means  »gi/i,  and,  if  of  Persian  origin, 
is  derired  m>m  a  verb  meanine  to  load 
with  gifts  and  praises,  as  a  pnnee  does 
an  ambassador.  The  sense  here  seems 
to  be,  that  Daniel  was  not  disposed  to 
interfere  with  the  will  of  the  monarch  if 
he  chose  to  confer  gifts  and  rewards 
on  others,  or  to  question  the  propriety  of 
his  doing  so,  but  that,  so  far  as  he  was 
eoncemed,  he  had  no  desire  of  them  for 
himself,  and  eonld  not  be  influenced  by 
them  in  what  he  was  about  to  do.  ^  Yet 
I  will  read  the  writing,  Ac  Bxpressing 
no  doubt  that  he  eould  do  it  without  di^ 
fionlty.  Probably  the  language  of  the 
writing  was  familiar  to  him,  and  he  at 
once  saw  that  there  was  no  difficulty,  in 
the  circumstances,  in  determining  its 
meaning. 

18.  0  thcu  king,  the  moet  high  Ood 
gave  NebuehadnexMor  thy  father  a  king, 
aom,  Ac.  This  reference  to  Nebuchad- 
nesuir  is  evidently  designed  to  show  to 
Belshauar  the  wiekedneiss  of  his  own 
conrse,  and  the  reason  which  he  had  to 
apprehend  the  dirine  rengeanee  because 
he  had  not  learned  to  avoid  the  sins 
which  brought  so  great  calamities  upon 
his  predecessor.  As  ho  was  acquainted 
with  what  had  occurred  to  Nebuohad- 
nesxar ;  as  he  had  doubUess  seen  the  pro- 
elamatlon  which  he  had  made  on  his 
recovery  fVom  the  dreadfhl  malady  which 
God  had  brought  upon  him  for  his  pride ; 
and  as  he  bad  not  humbled  himself  but 
bad  pursued  the  same  eourse  which  Ne- 
buchadnexsar  did,  he  had  the  greater 
reason  to  apprehend  the  judgment  of 
iMsreo.    See  vs.  23y  S3.     Daniel  here 


19  And  for  the  majesty  that  he 
eavo  him,  all  'people,  nations,  and 
languages,  trembled  and  feared  be« 
fore  him :  whom  he  would  he  slew ; 
and  whom  he  would  he  kept  alive ; 
and  whom  he  would  he  set  up ;  and 
whom  he  would  he  put  down. 


^ae.14.28. 
•Pi.  no.  M. 
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traces  all  the  glory  which  Nebushad- 
nessar  had  to  '  the  most  high  God,'  re- 
minding the  king  that  whatever  honour 
and  mi^^  he  had  he  was  equally  in* 
debted  for  it  to  the  same  sonroe,  and  tliai 
ho  must  expect  a  similar  treatment  from 
him. 

19.  And  for  ihe  majeetg  ^at  he  gave 
him.  That  is,  on  account  of  his  great- 
ness, referring  to  the  talents  which  God 
had  conferred  on  him,  and  the  power 
which  he  had  put  in  his  hands.  It 
was  so  great  that  all  people  and  nations 
trembled  before  him.  f  AU  people,  na^ 
Hone,  and  languagee,  trenMed  and  feared 
before  him.  Stood  in  awe  of  him.  On 
the  extent  of  his  empire,  see  Notes  on  ch. 
iiL  4,  iv.  1,  22.  f  Whom  he  would  he 
elew,  Ac  That  is,  be  was  an  arbitrary— 
an  absolute  sovereign.  This  is  exactly 
descriptive  of  the  power  which  Orientid 
despotic  monarchs  have.  ^Whomhe  would 
he  kept  alive.  Whether  they  bad,  or  had 
not,  been  guilty  of  crime.  Ho  had  the  ab» 
solute  power  of  life  and  death  over  them. 
There  was  no  such  instrument  as  we  call  a 
'constitution'  to  control  the  sovereign  as 
well  as  the  people;  there  was  no  tribunal 
to  which  he  was  responsible,  and  no  law  by 
which  he  was  bound ;  there  were  no  Judges 
to  determine  on  the  question  of  life  and 
death  in  regard  to  those  who  were  ac- 
cused of  crime,  whom  he  did  not  appoint^ 
and  whom  he  might  not  remove,  and 
whose  judgments  he  might  not  set  aside 
if  he  pleased;  there  were  no  'juries'  of 
'  peers'  to  determine  on  the  question  of 
fkot  whether  an  accused  man  was  guil^ 
or  not  There  were  none  of  those  safe- 
guards which  have  been  originated  to  pro- 
tect the  accused  in  modem  times,  and 
which  enter  so  essentially  into  the  no* 
tions  of  liberfy  now.  In  an  absolute  des- 
potism all  power  is  in  the  hands  of  one 
man,  and  this  was  in  fkct  the  ease  ia 
Babylon,  f  Whom  he  wouXd  he  eei  up. 
That  If,  in  places  of  trus^  of  ofllee,  of 
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20  Bot  when  his  heart  was  lifted 
up,  and  his  mind  hardened  *  in  pride, 
he  was  i>  deposed  from  his  kingly 
throne,  and  they  took  his  glory  from 
him. 

21  And  he  was  driven  from  the 
sons  of  men ;  and « his  heart  was  made 
like  the  beasts,  and  his  dwelling  tocw 
with  the  wild  asses:  thsY  fed  him 
with  grass  like  oxen,  and  his  body 
was  wet  with  the  dew  of  heaven ;  tiU 
he  knew  that  the  most  high  Qod 
ruled  in  tiie  kinedom  of  men,  and 
thai  he  appointeUi  over  it  whomso- 
ever he  wuL 

•or,  to  deai  prewBy.  Ex.  18.  11.  ^made  to 
come  down.  «  or,  Ae  made  his  Juarteqwd.  d  a  eh. 
S8.28;  36.12;  Ja.4.&  •r«r.3,4.   rJn.ie.23. 


22  And  then  his  sob,  O  Btlshai- 

zar,  hast  not  humbled  'thy  hearty 
though  thou  knewest  all  this ; 

23  But  'hast  lifted  up  thyself 
against  the  Lord  of  heaven ;  ana  thef 
have  brought  the  vessels  of  his  honse 
before  thee,  and  thou,  and  thy  lords, 
thy  wives  and  thy  ooncubines,  have 
drunk  wine  in  them ;  and  thou  hast 
'praised  the  gods  of  silver  and  gold, 
of  brass,  iron,  wood,  and  stone, 
which  <  see  not,  nor  hear,  nor  knorw : 
and  the  God  in  whose  hand  thj 
^  breath  w,  and  whose  are  all  iaj 
i  ways,  hast  thou  not  i  glorified. 

CPf.  116. 6-S;  Ta.  87.  IS.     k Ae.  17. 28,  ttL 
iJe.10.S3.  jBo.1.21. 


rank,  Ac  f  And  whom  he  w<nUd  h«  put 
dawn.  No  matter  what  their  rank  or 
oi&ee. 

20.  Bnt  when  hie  heart  wom  lifted  «p. 
Bee  ch.  iv.  30.  f  And  hie  mind  hardened 
in  pride,  M arg.,  to  deal  proudfy.  The 
ftate  of  mind  indioated  here  is  that  in 
which  there  ii  no  sense  of  dependenoe, 
but  where  one  feels  that  he  has  all  re- 
sonrces  in  himself  and  need  only  look 
to  himself.  ^  He  teos  depoeed  from  hie 
hinghf  throne,  Marg.,  made  to  come  down. 
That  is,  he  was  so  deposed  by  the  provi- 
dence of  God,  not  by  the  acts  of  his  own 
snbjeots. 

31.  And  he  loas  driven,  Ac  See  this 
fblly  explained  in  oh.  iv.  25,  S3. 

22.  And  thou  hie  eon,  0  JMehamtttr, 
haet  not  humbled  thy  heart,  Ao.  As  then 
ihooldst  have  done  in  remembranoe  of 
Uieso  events.  The  idea  is,  that  we  onght 
to  derive  valoable  lessons  from  what  has 
taken  place  in  past  times ;  that,  from  the 
events  which  have  ooonired  in  history, 
we  should  learn  what  Qod  approves  and 
what  he  disapproves;  that  we  should 
avoid  the  course  which  has  subjootcd 
others  to  his  displeasure,  and  whic^  has 
brought  his  judgments  upon  them.  The 
oourse,  however,  which  Belshassar  pur- 
sued has  been  that  of  kings  and  prinoes 
commonly  in  the  world,  and  indeed  of 
mankind  at  large.  How  little  do  men 
profit  by  the  record  of  tho  calamities 
which  have  oome  upon  others  for  their 
erimes !  How  little  are  the  intemperate 
of  one  generation  admonished  by  the  ea- 
kmities  which  have  oome  npon  these  of 


another ;  how  little  are  the  devotees  of 
pleasure;  how  little  are  those  in  plaoes 
of  power ! 

28.  But  haet  lifted  «o  thueelf  againei 
the  Lord  of  heaven.  The  Qod  who  bad 
so  signally  rebuked  and  humbled  Nebu- 
ohadnessar.  The  monarch  had  done  this, 
it  would  seem,  during  the  whole  of  his 
reign,  and  now  by  a  crowning  act  of  im- 
piety, he  had  OTineed  special  disregard 
of  him,  and  contempt  for  him,  by  pro- 
faning the  sacred  vessels  of  his  temple. 
f  And  they  have  brought  the  veeeele  of  hie 
houee  b^ore  thee,  Ac  See  Notes  on  ts. 
2 — i,  f  And  the  Qod  in  whoee  hand  thy 
breath  is.  Under  whose  power,  and  at 
whose  disposal,  is  thy  life.  While  you 
hare  been  oelebrating  the  praises  of  idol 
gods,  who  can  do  you  neither  good  nor 
evil,  you  have  been  showing  spMial  eon- 
tempt  for  that  great  Being  who  keeps  yoa 
in  existence,  and  who  has  power  to  take 
away  your  life  at  any  moment  What  it 
here  said  of  Belshaxiar  is  true  of  all  men 
— high  and  low,  rich  and  poor,  bond  and 
free,  princes  and  people.  It  is  a  deeply 
aifecting  consideration,  that  the  breath, 
on  which  our  life  depends,  and  which  is 
itself  so  Arail  a  thing,  is  in  the  'band '  of 
a  Being  who  is  invisible  to  us ;  over  whom 
we  can  have  no  control ;  who  can  arrest 
it  when  he  pleases ;  who  has  given  us  no 
intimation  when  ho  will  do  it,  and  who 
often  does  it  so  suddenly  as  to  defy  all 
previous  calculation  and  hope.  Nothing 
is  more  absolute  than  the  power  whieh 
Qod  holds  over  the  breath  of  men,  je* 
there  is  nothing  which  is  less  rccogoiicd 
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d4  Then  was  the  part  of  the  hand  I  25  f  And  this  is  the  writing  that 
Bent  from  him;  and  this  writing  I  was  written,  MENE,  MENE,  TE- 
was  written.  KEL,  UPHARSIN. 


than  that  power,  and  nothing  Trhicb  men 
MoIms  disposed  to  acknowledge  than  their 
dependence  on  him  for  it  %  And  tnkoM 
are  all  thf  wnft.  That  is,  be  has  power 
to  control  thee  in  all  thy  ways.  You  can 
go  nowhere  without  his  permission ;  you 
can  never,  when  abroad,  return  to  your 
home  without  the  direction  of  his  Provi- 
dence. What  is  here  said,  also,  is  as  true 
of  all  others  as  it  was  of  the  Chaldean 
prince.  **  It  is  not  in  man  that  walketh 
to  direct  bis  steps."  "  A  man's  heart  de- 
visetb  his  way,  but  the  Lord  direoteth  bis 
steps."  None  of  ns  can  take  a  step  with- 
out his  permission ;  none  can  go  forth  on 
a  journey  to  a  distant  land  without  his 
constant  superintending  care;  none  can 
return  without  his  favour.  And  yet  how 
little  is  this  recognized !  How  few  feel 
it  when  they  go  out  and  come  in ;  when 
they  go  forth  to  their  daily  employments ; 
when  they  start  on  a  voyage  or  journey ; 
when  they  propose  to  return  to  their 
homes !  f  Hatt  thou  not  glorified.  That 
is,  thou  host  not  honoured  him  by  a  suita- 
ble acknowledgment  of  dependence  on 
him. 

24.  Then  w<u  the  part  of  the  hand  tent 
from  him.  To  wit,  the  fingers.  See  ver.  5. 
The  sense  is,  that  when  it  was  fully  per- 
ceived that  Belsbazxar  was  not  disposed 
to  leam  that  there  was  a  God  in  heaven ; 
when  he  refused  to  profit  by  the  solemn 
dispensations  which  had  occurred  in  re- 
■pect  to  bis  predecessor;  when  his  own 
heart  was  lifted  up  with  pride,  and  when 
he  bad  eone  even  farther  than  his  prede- 
cessors bad  done  by  the  sacrilegious  use 
of  the  vessels  of  the  temple,  thus  showing 
especial  contempt  for  the  Ood  of  heaven, 
then  appeared  the  mysterious  hand-writ- 
ing on  the  wall.  It  was  then  an  appro- 
priate time  for  the  Most  High  Qod,  who 
had  been  thus  contemned  and  insulted, 
to  come  forth  and  rebuke  the  proud  and 
tiie  impious  monarch. 

25.  And  thie  is  the  toriting  that  wae 
written.  The  Babylonians,  it  would 
seem,  were  unacquainted  with  the  cAarac- 
Ure  that  were  used,  and  of  course  unable 
to  understand  the  meaning.  See  ver.  8. 
The  first  thing,  therefore,  for  Daniel  to  do 
Was  to  read  the  writing,  and  this  he  was 
able  to  do  without  difficulty,  probably,  ai 


already  remarked,  because  it  was  in  the 
ancient  Hebrew  character — a  character 
quite  familiar  to  him,  though  not  known 
to  the  Babylonians  whom  Belshazzar  con- 
sulted. It  is  every  way  probable  that 
that  character  tcould  be  used  on  an  occa- 
sion like  this,  for  (a)  it  is  manifest  that  it 
was  intended  that  the  true  God,  the  God 
of  the  Hebrews,  should  be  made  known, 
and  this  was  the  character  in  which  his 
communications  had  been  made  to  men ; 
(h)  it  was  clearly  the  design  to  honour 
his  own  religion,  and  it  is  morally  certain 
that  there  would  be  something  which  would 
show  the  connection  between  this  oocur- 
rence  and  his  own  agency,  and  nothing 
would  do  this  better  than  to  make  use  of 
such  a  character;  and  (c)  it  was  the  di- 
vine intention  to  put  honour  on  Daniel, 
and  this  would  be  well  done  by  making 
use  of  a  character  which  be  understood 
There  have  been,  indeed,  many  conjec- 
tures respecting  the  characters  which 
were  employed  on  this  occasion,  and  the 
reasons  of  the  difficulty  of  interpreting 
the  words  used,  but  it  is  most  probable 
that  the  above  is  the  true  statement,  and 
this  will  relieve  all  the  difficulties  in  re- 
gard  to  the  account.  Prideaux  supposes 
that  the  characters  employed  were  the 
ancient  Phoenician  characters,  that  were 
used  by  the  Hebrews,  and  that  are  found 
now  in  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch ;  and 
that,  as  above  suggested,  these  might  be 
unknown  to  the  Babylonians,  though  fa- 
miliar to  Daniel.  Others  have  supposed 
that  the  characters  were  those  in  common 
nse  in  Babylon,  and  that  the  reason  why 
the  Babylonians  could  not  read  them  was 
that  they  wore  smitten  with  a  sudden 
blindness,  like  the  inhabitants  of  Sodom, 
Gen.  xiz.  11.  The  Talmudists  suppose 
that  the  words  were  written  in  a  caba- 
listic manner,  in  irhich  certain  letters 
were  used  to  stand  for  other  letters,  on 
the  principle  referred  to  by  Buxtorf  (Lex. 
Chal.  Rabb.  et  TaUn.  p.  248),  and  known 
a«  iPsnM — that  is,  where  the  alphabet  is 
reversed,  and  k  (A)  is  used  for  n  (7)» 
2  (B)  for  r  (S),  Ac,  and  that  on  account 
of  this  calmlistie  transmutation  the  Baby, 
lonians  could  not  read  it,  though  Dan. 
iel  might  have  been  familiar  with  that 
node  of  writing.    Rabbi  Joohanan  sup. 
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26  This  t^  the  interpretation  of  I  bered  thj  kingdom   and   finiahed 
the  thing:  MENE  ;  God  hath  num-  it. 


po«»d  that  there  wm  a  chnnge  of  the  order 
in  which  the  letters  of  the  words  were 
written ;  other  Rabbins  that  there  was  a 
change  merely  in  the  order  of  the  first  and 
second  letters;  others,  that  the  words 
were  written  backwards ;  others,  that  the 
words  were  written,  not  in  the  ntnal 
horisontal  manner,  bnt  perpendicularly ; 
and  others,  that  the  words  were  not  writ- 
ten in  full,  bat  that  only  the  first  letters 
of  each  were  written.  See  Bertholdt,  pp. 
S49,  350.  All  these  are  mere  conjectures, 
and  most  of  them  are  childish  and  impro- 
bable suppositions.  There  is  no  real 
difficulty  in  the  case  if  we  suppose  that 
the  words  were  written  in  a  character  fami- 
liar to  Daniel,  bnt  not  familiar  to  the  Baby- 
lonians. Or,  if  this  is  not  admitted,  then  we 
may  suppose  that  some  mere  marks  were 
employed  whose  signification  was  made 
known  to  Daniel  in  a  miraculous  manner. 
26.  Thit  is  the  interpretation  of  the 
thing.  It  may  seem  not  to  hare  been 
difficult  to  interpret  the  meaning  of  the 
communication  when  one  was  able  to 
read  the  words,  or  when  the  sense  of  the 
words  was  understood.  But,  if  the  words 
are  placed  together,  and  considered  in 
their  abstract  form,  the  whole  communi- 
cation would  be  so  enigmatical  that  the 
interpretation  would  not  be  likely  to  oc- 
eur  to  any  one  without  a  divine  guidance. 
This  will  appear  more  clearly  by  arrang- 
hig  the  words  together,  as  has  been  done 
by  Hales : 

MENE,         MENE,         TEEEL, 

HUMBER,  HUMBXB,  WEIGIIT, 

[PERES]  UPHARSIN. 

[division]  wvisioxb  ; 

or,  as  it  is  explained  more  accurately  by 
Bertholdt  and  Gesenius, 

Ifene,         Ifene,       Tekel,     UpharHn, 
Numbered,  Numbered,  Wetghed,     Divided. 

From  this  arrangement^  it  will  be  at  once 
■een  that  the  interpretation  proposed  by 
Daniel  was  not  one  that  would  have  been 
likely  to  have  occurred  to  any  one. 
f  Jfene — M;|Q.  This  word  is  a  participle 
pasfiTe  firom  n^P  to  nun^r,  to  review, 
QueuioBt  Lex.    The  verb  is  also  written 


I9P.  Boztorf,  Lex,  It  would  he  liter, 
ally  translated  numb^r^d,  end  wtNikl  Ap- 
ply to  that  of  wfaieh  aa  eettMsle  vae 
taken  by  eonnting.  We  nee  now  an  ex- 
pression which  would  eoaToj  a  tisilar 
idea,  when  we  say  of  one  that  '  his  days 
are  numbered ;'  that  is,  he  has  not  long 
to  live,  or  is  about  to  die.  The  idea 
seems  to  be  taken  from  the  fact  that  the 
duration  of  a  nuin's  life  cannot  usually  be 
known,  and  in  the  general  naeertainty 
we  can  form  no  correct  estimate  of  it, 
but  when  he  is  old,  or  when  he  b 
dangerously  sick,  we  feel  that  we  can 
with  some  degree  of  probability  ttinN6«r 
his  days,  since  he  cannot  now  lire  long. 
Such  is  the  idea  here,  as  explained  by 
DanieL  All  uncertainty  about  the  dura- 
tion of  the  kingdom  was  now  remored, 
for,  since  the  eril  had  come,  an  exact 
estimate  of  its  whole  duration— of  the  num- 
ber of  the  years  of  its  oontinuanee — 
could  be  made.  In  the  Greek  of  Tfaeo- 
doUon  there  is  no  attempt  to  translate 
i  this  word,  and  it  is  retained  in  Greek 
letters — Ma»^.  So  also  in  the  Oodex 
Chis.,  and  in  the  Latin  Vulgate,  f  Ood 
hath  numbered  thjf  kingdom.  The  wm^ 
which  is  used  here,  and  rendered  N«ai- 
6ercrf— n;p — is  the  rerb  of  which  the 
prerious  word  is  the  participle.  Daniel 
applies  it  to  the  kingdom  or  rei^  of  the 
monarch,  as  being  a  thing  of  more  isn- 
portance  than  the  life  of  the  king  his- 
selfl  It  is  erident,  if,  aeoording  to  the 
common  interpretation  of  rer.  M,  Bel- 
shassar  was  slain  that  rery  night,  it 
might  hare  been  applied  to  the  king  him* 
self,  meaning  that  hie  days  were  num* 
bered,  and  that  he  was  about  to  die. 
Bnt  this  interpretation  (see  Notes)  is  net 
absolutely  certain,  and  perhaps  the  £iei 
that  Daniel  did  not  so  apply  the  word  may 
be  properly  regarded  as  one  eiroamstaaes 
showing  Uiat  such  an  interpretation  is 
not  necessary,  though  probs^ly  it  is  the 
correct  one.  ^And  Jiniehtd  ft  This 
is  not  the  meaning  of  the  word  Jfeee, 
bnt  is  the  explanation  by  Daniel  oC  the 
thing  intended.  The  word  in  its  interpre* 
tation  fairly  implied  that;  or  that  might 
be  understood  fhua  it  The  iaot  that  the 
'  kingdom'  in  its  duration  was  *nwmbertd^ 
property  expressed  the  idea  that  ii  waf 
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now  to  come  to  an  ond.  It  did  actnally 
tliea  oome  to  an  end  bj  being  merged  in 
that  of  the  Medet  and  Persians. 

27.  TektL  This  word— S?^-— *•  ^^o, 
aeeording  to  Gesenios,  a  passive  parti- 
ciple (fh>in  S?fV  ^o  po*^  ^o  ^o^ghy)  and 
means  weighed.  It  would  be  need  with 
feference  to  anything  placed  in  a  balance 
to  ascertain  its  weight ;  and  hence,  like 
the  word  wtetuure,  would  denote  that 
the  extent,  dimensions,  true  worth,  or 
sharacter  of  anything  was  ascertained. 
As  by  the  nse  of  scales  the  weight  of 
anything  is  known,  so  the  word  is  ap- 
plied to  any  estimate  of  character  or 
of  actions,  and  a  balance  becomes  the 
emblem  of  jastioe.  Thns  God,  in  his 
judgments  of  men,  is  represented  as 
weighing   their    actions.    1   Sam.  it  3. 


*in  the  bdanoes,  and  art  found 
i>  wanting. 


"The  Lord  is  a  God  of  knowledge,  and 
by  him  actions  are  weighed."  Comp. 
Job  vi.  2, 

**  Oh  that  my  grief  were  thoron|^7  weighed, 
And  my  calamity  lakL  in  the  balance  together." 

Job  xxzi.  6, 

"  Let  me  be  weighed  in  an  eren  belanoe» 
That  God  maj  know  mine  integritj." 

The  balance  thns  nsed  to  denote  jadg- 
ment  in  this  life,  became  also  the  emblem 
of  judgment  in  the  future  state,  when  the 
conduct  of  men  will  be  accnrately  esti- 
mated, and  justice  dealt  out  to  then 
according  to  the  strict  mles  of  equity; 
To  illustrate  this,  I  will  insert  a  copy  of 
an  Egyptian  *  Death  Judgment,'  with  th« 
remarks  of  the  Editor  of  the  Pictorial 
Bible  in  regard  to  it   '^TheBgyptiaiiieD. 


AHCnilT  BOTPTIAK  DBATH  JUDOXSST. 


ertained  the  belief  that  the  actions  of  the 
^ead  were  solemnly  weighed  in  balances 
jefore  Osiris,  and  that  the  condition  of 
She  departed  was  determined  according 
lo  the  preponderance  of  good  or  eriL 
Such  judgment  scenes  are  Tory  frequently 
represented  in  the  paintings  and  papyri 
of  ancient  Egypt,  and  one  of  them  we 
hare  copied  as  a  suitable  illustration  of 
the  present  subject  One  of  these  scenes, 
as  represented  on  the  walls  of  a  small 
temple  at  Dayr-el-Medeeneh,  has  been 
so  well  explained  by  lir.  Wilkinson,  that 
we  shall  arml  oaneWes  of  his  deserip- 
tien  ;  for  nltheogh  that  to  which  it  refers 
is  somewhat  different  from  the  one  which 
we  hare  engrared,  his  account  affords  an 
adequate  elucidation  of  all  that  ours  con- 
tains. 'Osiris,  seated  on  hi^  throne, 
kwaits  the  arriTal  of  thosa  sooli  that  are 


ushered  into  AmentL  The  foar  genii 
stand  before  him  on  a  lotus-blossom  [ourt 
has  the  lotus  without  the  genii,]  the  female 
Cerberus  sits  behind  them,  and  Harpoe- 
rates  on  the  crook  of  Osiris.  Thoth,  the 
god  of  letters,  arrives  in  the  presence  of 
Osiris  bearing  in  his  hand  a  tablet,  on 
which  the  actions  of  the  deceased  are 
noted  down,  while  Horus  and  Aroris  are 
employed  in  weighing  the  good  deeds* 
of  the  judged  against  the  ostrich  feather, 
the  symbol  of  truth  and  justioe.  A  ^yno- 
cephalus,  the  emblem  of  truth,  is  seated 
on  the  top  of  the  balance.  At  length 
arrires  the  deceased,  who  appears  between 
two  figures  of  the  goddess,  and  bears  ia 

*  "  This  M.  Champollion  supposes  to  be  the 
heart  1  still  Incline  to  tha  oonstruetlon  I 
haTe  put  upon  It^-a  type  of  the  good  i 
of  tiie  deoessed." 


DAlXimh. 
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llif  kMd  tlM  4^bol  of  tnitfi,*indioatiiig 
hii  meritorioat  acttonty  and  his  fitoMS  for 
admission  to  th«  presence  of  Osiris.' 

^  If  the  Babyloniaos  entertained  a  simi- 
lar notion,  the  declaration  of  the  prophet, 
'Thou  art  weighed  in  the  balances,  and 
art  found  wanting  !*  must  hare  appeared 
exoeedinglj  awful  to  thenL  But  again, 
there  are  allusions  in  this  declaration  to 
some  such  custom  of  literally  weighing 
the  royal  person,  as  is  described  in  the 
following  passage  in  the  account  of  Sir 
Thomas  Roe's  embassy  to  the  Great  Mo- 
gul : — *  The  first  of  September,  (which 
was  the  late  Mogul's  birth-day  J  be,  re- 
taining an  ancient  yearly  custom,  was, 
in  the  presence  of  his  chief  grandees, 
weighed  in  a  balance :  the  ceremony  was 
per^>rmed  within  his  house,  or  tent,  in  a 
klr  spacious  room,  whereinto  none  were 
admitted  but  by  special  leave.  The  scales 
in  which  he  was  thus  weighed  were  platMl 
with  gold;  and  so  was  the  beam,  on 
which  they  hung  by  great  chains,  made 
likewise  of  that  most  precious  metal. 
The  king,  sitting  in  one  of  them,  was 
weighed  first  against  silver  coin,  which 
immediately  afterwards  was  distributed 
among  the  poor;  then  was  he  weighed 
against  gold ;  after  that  against  jewels 
(as  they  say,)  but  I  obsenred  (being  there 
present  with  my  ambassador)  that  be  was 
weighed  against  three  several  things, 
laid  in  silken  bags  in  the  contrary  scale. 


Vkaal  nwUm  i»  th»  faalSMB^IUMH^t 

on  Belshassar,  who  was  found  too  lignL 
Bjr  his  weight  (of  which  his  physlcAun 
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yeariy  keep  an  exact  account,)  they  pre- 
sume to  guess  of  the  present  state  of  his 
body,  of  which  they  speak  flatteringly^ 
howoTcr  they  think  it  to  be." 


■OALM.— FEOX  AM  BATPTIAH  PADfTIHO  BMOBATXD  DT  BOSSLLIHI. 


The  cut  on  page  258  Arom  the  Sareopha- 
gut  of  Alexander,  will  further  show  how 
commonly  this  opinion  prevailed,  and 
how  natural  is  the  representation  here. 
If  tho  Babylonians  entertained  such 
n«tioM  in   regard  to  the  dead  as  are 

•  •<8ometlnMS,  insteed  of  the  ottrldi-ibather, 
fte  deeeesed  beers  a  vase  (which  is  placed  In 
the  oth«  seslej  end  it  baa  then  a  similar  im- 
forf 


here  represented,  the  declaration  made 
by  the  prophet  must  have  been  exceed- 
ingly solemn.  But  whether  this  were  so 
or  not,  the  language  of  Daniel  in  inter* 
preting  the  word,  must  have  been  over- 
whelming  to  the  monarch.  It  could  bo 
understood  by  him  as  denoting  nothing 
less  than  that  a  solemn  sentence  had 
been  passed  upon  his  character  and  eon- 
duct  by  the  great  Judge  of  aU^  and  that 
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hs  wu  found  to  have  failed  id  the  ro- 
quiremonU  which  had  been  made  of  him, 
and  was  now  condemned.  He  had  no 
righteousness  when  his  actions  came  to 
bo  estimated  as  in  a  balance,  and  no- 
thing awuted  him  but  an  awful  oon- 
demnntion.  Who  is  there  now  who  would 
not  tremble  at  seeing  the  word  Tekel — 
weighed — written  on  the  wall  of  his  cham- 
ber at  midnight?  %  Thou  art  weighed  in 
thehalaneet.  That  is,  this,  in  the  cir- 
cumstances, is  the  proper  interpretation 
of  this  word.  It  would  apply  to  anj- 
thing  whose  valuo  was  ascertained  bj 
weighing  it;  but  as  the  reference  here 
was  to  the  king  of  Babylon,  and  as  the 
whole  representation  was  designed  for 
him,  Daniel  distinctly  applies  it  to  him : 
*th<Mk  art  weighed.'  On  the  use  and  ap- 
plication of  this  language,  see  1  Sam.  ii. 
3,  "The  Lord  is  a  God  of  knowledge,  and 
by  him  actions  are  weighed."  Comp.  also 
Job  xxxi.  6;  Prov.  xvi.  2,  11.  \  And 
art  found  toanting.  This  Is  added,  like 
the  previous  phrase,  as  an  explanation. 
Even  if  the  word  could  have  been  rend 
by  the  Chaldeans,  yet  its  meaning  could 
not  have  been  understood  without  a 
divine  commnnioat-loB,  for  though  it  wero 
2i 


supposed  to  bo  applicable  to  the  monarch, 
it  would  stiU  be  a  question  what  the  re- 
sult of  the  weighing  or  trial  would  be. 
That  could  have  been  known  to  Daniel 
only  by  a  eommnnication  from  on  high. 

28.  Peret,  In  rer.  25  this  is  UpKar^ 
Wti.  These  are  bat  different  forms  of  the 
same  word — the  word  in  ver.  25  being  in 
the  plural,  and  here  in  the  singular. 
The  verb  (irnf )  means  to  divide,  and  in 
this  form,  as  in  the  previous  cases,  it  is, 
according  to  Gesenius,  a  participle,  mean- 
ing divided.  As  it  stands  here,  it  would 
be  applicable  to  anything  that  was  divided 
or  «Mn(/ere(i— whether  a  kingdom,  a  pal- 
ace, a  house,  a  territory,  Ac.  What  was 
divided,  could  be  known  only  by  divine 
revelation.  If  the  word  had  been  un- 
derstood by  Belshassar,  undoubtedly  it 
would  have  suggested  the  idea  that  there 
was  to  be  some  sort  of  division  or  sunder- 
ing, but  what  that  was  to  be  would  not  bt 
indicated  by  the  mere  use  of  the  word. 
Perhaps  to  an  affrighted  imagination 
there  might  have  been  conveyed  the  idea 
that  there  would  be  a  revolt  in  some  of 
the  provinces  of  the  empire,  and  that  a 
ipart  would  be  rent  away,  but  it  would 
not  bare  occurred  that  it  would  bo  m  ronl 
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99  Th«B  oommandad  B^haitAr, 
•nd  they  clothed  Daaiel  with  scar- 
let, and  put  a  chain  of  gold  about 
his  neck,  and  made  a  proclamation 


thftt  the  whole  would  paM  voder  the  do- 
minion of  a  foreign  power.  Jo8ephn< 
(Ant  B.  X,  ch.  zt.  §3)  eays,  thai  the 
word  "  Phares  in  the  Greek  tongue  means 
a  fragment — ttkaviia — God  will,  therefore, 
braak  thy  kingdom  in  pieces,  and  diride 
it  among  the  Medes  and  Persians."  ^  Thy 
kingdom  is  divided.  That  is,  the  proper 
interpretation  of  this  oommnnieation  is, 
that  the  kingdom  is  about  to  be  rent 
asunder,  or  broken  into  fragments.  It  is 
to  be  separated  or  torn  from  the  dynasty 
that  has  ruled  over  it,  and  to  be  given  to 
another.  ^  And  gitfen  to  the  Mwiee  and 
Pereiane.  On  this  united  kingdon,  see 
Notes  on  Isa.  ziii.  17.  It  was  gif>en  to 
the  Medes  and  Persians  when  it  was 
taken  by  Cyrus,  and  when  the  kingdom  of 
Babylon  became  eztinot,  and  thenoefor- 
ward  became  a  part  of  the  Medo-Persian 
empire.  See  Notes  on  Isa.  ziii.  17, 19. 
29.  Then  commanded  BeUhattar,  In 
compliance  with  his  promise,  ver.  16. 
Though  the  interpretation  had  been  so 
fearful  in  its  import,  and  though  Daniel 
bad  been  so  pUon  and  faithful  with  him, 
yet  he  did  not  hesitate  to  fulfil  his  pro- 
mise. It  is  a  remarkable  instance  of  the 
result  of  fidelity,  that  a  proud  monarch 
should  have  reoeived  such  a  reproof,  and 
such  a  prediction  in  this  manner,  and 
it  is  an  eneouragement  to  us  to  do  our 
doty,  and  to  state  the  truth  plainly  to 
wicked  men.  Their  own  consciences  tes- 
tify to  them  that  it  is  the  truth,  and  they 
will  see  the  truth  so  clearly  that  they 
cannot  deny  it  ^  And  they  eloiKed 
Daniel  teith  eearlet,  &e.  All  this,  it 
would  seem,  was  transacted  in  a  single 
liight,  and  it  has  been  made  an  objection, 
as  above  remarked,  to  the  authenticity 
of  the  book,  that  such  events  are  said  to 
have  occurred  in  so  short  a  space  of  time, 
and  that  Daniel  should  have  been  so  soon 
clothed  with  the  robes  of  office.  On  this 
objection,  see  Intro,  to  the  chapter, 
^  1.  II.  In  respect  to  the  latter  part  of 
the  objection,  it  may  be  here  further  re- 
marked, that  it  was  not  necessary  to  /it 
him  with  a  suit  of  clothes  made  ezpressly 
for  the  occasion,  for  the  loose,  flowing  robes 
•f  the  Orientals  were  as  well  adapted  to, 


oonoennBg  him,  lihat  •  be  shoald  be 

the  third  ruler  in  the  kingdom. 

30  T  In  that  night  b  was  Belsbai- 
zar  the  king  of  the  Chaldeans  slain. 

^Je.&l.Sl,S9. 


av«r.  7. 


one  person  as  another,  and  in  the  palacM 
of  kings  such  garments  were  always  oa 
hand.  Sec  Harmar's  Observations  in  the 
East,  vol.  ii.  392,  eeq,  Comp.  Bosenmiiner, 
Morgenland,  in  foe  f  That  he  ehould  be 
the  third  ruler,  Ac.  See  Notes  on  ver.  7. 
30.  In  that  niyht  woe  BeUkaMsar  the 
king  <{/*  the  Chalcteane  elain.  On  the  tak- 
ing of  Babylon,  and  the  consequences, 
see  Notes  on  Isa.  zilL  17 — ^22,  and  ch. 
zlv.  1,  2.  The  account  which  Xenophoa 
(Cyrop.  vii.  L)  gives  of  the  taking  of 
Babylon,  and  of  the  death  of  the  king — 
though  without  mentioning  his  name, 
agrees  so  well  with  the  statement  here, 
that  it  may  be  regarded  as  a  strong  con- 
firmation of  its  eorrectness.  After  de- 
scribing the  preparation  made  to  take  the 
city  by  draining  off  the  waten  of  the 
Euphrates  so  as  to  leave  the  channel  diy 
beneath  the  walls  for  the  army  of  Cynis^ 
and  after  recording  the  charge  whidi 
Cyrus  gave  to  his  generals  Oadates  and 
Gobryas,  he  adds,  "And  indeed  tboet 
who  were  with  Gobryas  said  that  it  would 
not  be  wonderful  if  the  gates  of  the  pal- 
ace should  be  found  open,  ae  the  lehoU 
city  that  night  teemed  to  be  given  up  to 
revelry" — &(  i»  K6ft(o  ybp  ioKtX  h  v^Ar;  vaea 
tlvairfiitriiwvKTi,  He  then  says  that  as 
they  passed  on,  after  entering  the  city, 
''of  those  whom  they  encountered,  part 
being  smitten  died,  part  fled  again  back, 
and  part  raised  a  clamor.  But  those  who 
were  with  Gobryas  also  raised  a  clamor 
as  if  they  also  joined  in  the  revelry,  and 
going  as  fast  as  they  could,  they  came 
soon  to  the  palace  of  the  king.  But  those 
who  were  with  Gobtyas  and  Gadates 
being  arrayed,  found  the  gates  of  the 
palace  closed,  but  those  who  were  ap- 
pointed to  go  against  the  guard  of  the 
palace  fell  upon  them  when  drinking 
,  before  a  great  light,  and  were  quickly 
I  engaged  with  them  in  hostile  combat 
Then  a  cry  arose,  and  they  who  were 
within  having  asked  the  oanse  of  the 
tumult,  the  king  commanded  them  to  see 
what  the  affair  was,  and  some  of  them 
rushing  out  opened  the  gates.  As  they 
who  were  with  Gadatet  saw  the  gates 
open,  they  rushed  in,  and  purstting  those 
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31  AndDsriu  •the Median  took 

•«.«.!.       ^heasthe9on<tf.        •or,  now. 

who  sttemptod  to  retorn,  and  smit- 
ing them,  they  came  to  the  king,  and 
they  found  him  standing  with  a  drawn 
sahre — dnpignr.  And  those  who  were 
with  Gadates  and  Gobryas  overpowered 
h|m— ftctjpoJnio— and  those  who  were  with 
him  were  slain— one  opposing,  and  one 
fleeing,  and  one  seeking  his  safety  in  the 
best  way  he  eould.  And  Cyrus  sent  cer- 
tain of  his  horsemen  away,  and  com- 
manded that  they  should  put  to  death 
those  whom  they  found  out  of  their  dwel- 
lings, but  that  those  who  were  in  their 
honsef,  and  could  speak  the  Syriac  lan- 
guage, should  be  suffered  to  remain,  but 
that  whosocTer  should  be  found  without 
•hould  be  put  to  death. 

"  These  things  they  did.  But  Gadates 
and  Gobryas  came  up;  and  first  they 
rendered  thanks  to  the  gods  because  they 
had  taken  vengeance  on  the  impious 
king — Sn  rcn^aipii^iMi  ^a¥  rdi/  iviotov 
0ttai\ia,  Then  they  kissed  the  hands 
and  feet  of  Cyrus,  weeping  with  joy,  and 
rejoicing.  When  it  was  day,  and  they 
who  had  the  watoh  over  Uie  towers 
learned  that  the  city  was  taken,  and  that 
the  king  wot  dtad-^i6»  0aotXia  T$^wnit6ra — 
they  also  surrendered  the  towers."  These 
extracts  from  Xenophon  abundantly  con- 
firm what  is  here  said  in  Daniel  respect- 
ing the  death  of  the  king,  and  will  more 
than  neutralise  what  is  said  by  Berosns. 
See  Intro,  to  the  chapter,  J  2. 

31.  And  JDariut  the  Median  took  the 
kingdom.  The  city  and  kingdom  were 
actually  taken  by  Cyme,  though  acting  in 
the  name  and  by  the  authority  of  Darius, 
or  Cyazares,  who  was  his  uncle.  For  a 
fhll  explanation  of  the  conquests  of  Cyrus, 
and  of  the  reason  why  the  city  is  said  to 
have  been  taken  by  Darius,  see  Notes  on 
Isa.  xli.  2.  In  regard  to  the  question 
who  Darius  the  Median  was,  see  the 
Introduction  to  ch.  vL  1 2.  The  name 
Darius — C^,^!,  or  Darjaveek,  is  the  name 
under  which  the  throe  Medo-Persiao 
kings  are  mentioned  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment  There  is  some  difference  of  opin- 
ion aa  to  its  meaning.  Herodotus  (vi. 
98)  says,  that  it  is  equivalent  to  £p{(nf, 
one  who  reetraine,  but  Hesychins    lays 


the  kingdom,  '•►6«ii^  ••boot  three- 
score and  turo  yeara  old. 


that  it  is  the  same  as  ^vi^ioc— ^i^ient 
Grotefond,  who  has  found  it  In  the  cuni- 
form  inscriptions  at  Persepolis,  as  Dar- 
heush,  or  Darjeush  (Heeren's  Ideen,  i.  2, 
p.  350,)  makes  it  to  be  a  compound  word, 
the  first  part  being  an  abbreviation  of 
Dam,  *  Lord;  and  the  latter  portion 
coming  from  kehah,  *  king.'  St.  Martin 
roads  the  name  as  Dareiouech  Vyeehtae- 
ponea  on  the  Persepolitan  inscriptions ; 
that  is,  Dariue,  son  of  Viehtaapo.  Las- 
sen, however,  gives  DarAaictM  VteUupoha, 
the  latter  word  being  equivalent  to  tiie 
Quetaep  of  the  modem  Persian,  and 
meaning  'one  whose  employment  is 
about  horses.'  See  Anthon,  Class.  Diet, 
and  Kitto's  Cydo.  Art  Dariue.  Comp. 
Niehbuhr's  Beisebeschr.  Part  ii.  Tab.  24, 
G.,  and  B.  Gesenius,  L  ex.  This  Darius  is 
supposed  to  be  Cyaxares  II.  (Intro,  to  ch.  vL 
1 2,)  the  son  and  successor  of  Astyages, 
the  uncle  and  father-in-law  of  Cirrus,  who 
held  the  empire  of  Media  between  Asty- 

a;es  and  Cyrus,  B.  C.  569—636.    f  Being, 
arg.  *Uiiweono/;  The  marginal  read- 

ing  is  in  accordance  with  the  Chaldee 

n^l.  It  is  not  anusaal  in  the  Ungnage  of 
the  Orientals  to  denote  the  age  of  any  one 
by  saying  that  he  is  the  son  of  so  many 
yean,  f  A6otrt.  Marg.,  'or,  now  J  Th« 
word  both  in  the  text  and  the  margin  it 
designed  to  express  the  supposed  sense 
of  his  'being  the  son  of  sixty  years.' 
The  laaguago  of  the  original  would,  how- 
ever,  be  accurately  exinnsised  by  saying 
that  he  waa  then  sixty  years  old.  Though 
Cyrus  was  the  active  agent  in  taking  Baby- 
Ion,  yet  it  was  done  in  the  name  and  by 
the  authority  of  Cyaxares  or  Darius,  and 
as  ho  was  the  actual  sovereign,  the  name 
of  his  general — Cyms^— is  not  mentioned 
here,  though  he  was  in  fact  the  most 
important  agent  in  taking  the  city,  and 
became  ultimately  much  more  celebrated 
than  Darius  was. 

This  portion  of  history— the  doting 
scene  in  the  reign  of  a  mighty  monarch, 
and  the  dosing  scene  in  the  independent 
existence  of  one  of  the  most  powerful 
kingdoms  that  has  ever  existed  on  the 
earth,  is  full  of  instructive  lessons,  and, 
in  view  of  the  chapter  as  thus  explained 
we  may  make  the  following 


«6  DANIEL.  [B.a5S8. 

(L)  Wi  haTglwrewi  taaprwilTa  mnatimtlon  of  tlw  rin  of  nacrilqta,  ti.  1, 8.  In  all  tfM,  ■■€ 
uaoDff  all  pmple,  this  has  been  regarded  aa  a  sin  of  pecnliar  enonnitj,  and  it  1»  oolte  eridait 
tlMU  Qod  in  thia  aolemn  aeeoe  meant  to  conllmi  the  general  Judgment  of  mankind  on  the  tnb- 
Jact.  Among  all  people,  where  any  kind  of  rdigion  has  prerailed,  there  are  place*  and  olnJeeti 
vhich  are  r^arded  aa  set  apart  to  aacred  ui«,  and  which  are  not  to  be  employed  Cor  itwnatoa 
and  profkne  pnrpoaea.  Though  in  themselres— in  the  gold  and  ailTer,  the  wood  and  atone  of 
vhSch  thej  are  made— there  ia  no  eeaential  holinoes,  ret  they  derlre  a  aaeredneaa  fktim  being 
•et  apart  to  dlTina  pnrpoaea,  and  it  haa  always  been  held  to  be  a  high  crime  to  treat  them  wit£ 
Indignity  or  contempt;  to  rob  altars,  or  to  desecrate  holy  places.  This  general  JipreMiim  cT 
manktnn  it  was  clearly  the  design  of  God  to  confirm  in  the  case  before  us,  when  the  saoeA 
Teasels  of  the  temple— Tessels  consecrated  in  the  most  solemn  manner  to  the  worriiip  of  Jeho- 
▼ab — ^wera  imrftuiely  employed  for  the  purposes  of  carousal.  God  had  borne  it  patiently  when 
thoae  Teaaui  had  been  remored  fktnn  the  temple  at  Jerusalem,  and  when  they  had  been  laid 
np  among  the  spoUa  of  Tiotory  in  the  templee  at  Babylon,  but  when  they  were  profiuMd  for 
purposea  of  rereliy- when  they  were  broufi^t  forth  to  grace  a  heatlien  festiTal,  and  to  be  ens- 
ployed  in  the  midst  of  scenes  of  riot  and  dissipation,  it  was  time  for  him  to  interpose,  and  lo 
ahow  to  these  profkne  reyellers  that  there  is  a  God  in  heaTen. 

(2.)  Wa  may  see  the  perU  of  such  fostirals  as  that  celelvated  by  Belshauar  and  his  lords, 
ver.  1,  sef.  It  is  by  no  means  probable  that,  when  the  feast  was  contemplated  and  arranged, 
anything  was  designed  like  tnat  which  occurred  in  the  progress  of  the  affair.  It  was  not  a 
natter  of  set  purpose  to  introduce  the  females  of  the  harem  to  thia  scene  of  carousal,  and  stlU 
less  to  make  use  of  the  sacred  Teasels  dedicated  to  the  worship  of  Jehorah,  to  grace  the  mid' 
nij^t  rerelry.  It  is  not  improbable  that  they  would  haTe  been  at  first  shocked  at  sudi  an 
outrage  on  what  waa  rq^arded  as  propriety,  or  what  would  have  been  deemed  sacrpd  by  all 
people.  It  waa  only  when  the  king  had  *  tasted  the  wine'  that  theae  things  were  proposed ;  and 
none  who  attend  on  such  a  banonet  as  this;  none  who  come  together  for  purpoees  of  drinking 
and  feasting,  can  foretel  what  they  may  bo  led  to  do  under  the  influence  of  wine  and  ' 
drink.  No  man  is  certain  of  not  doing  foolish  and  wicked  things  who  gires  himself  up  to 
indulgences;  no  man  knows  what  he  may  do  that  may  be  the  cause  of  bitter  regret  and  painfU 
mortiiication  in  the  recollection. 

(8.)  God  has  the  wt**«g  pf  arp**—  *«*  *»*•  consciences  of  men,  rer.  5.  In  this  case,  it  was  by  wrl^ 
ing  on  the  wall  with  liia  own  flBUIll  leiiaiu  uijslfflous  words  which  none  could  intarpnt, 
but  which  no  one  doubted  were  of  fearftil  import.  No  one  present,  it  would  appear,  had  maj 
doubt  that  som^ow  what  was  written  was  connected  with  some  tkwtal  Judgment,  and  the 
ftarftilness  of  what  they  dreaded  arose  manifestly  fVom  the  consdousnees  of  their  own  gidlt. 
It  ie  not  <rften  that  God  cobms  forth  in  this  way  to  alarm  the  guilty ;  but  ho  has  a  thoneand 
methods  of  doing  it,  and  no  one  can  be  rare  that  in  an  instant  he  will  not  summon  all  the  sins  of 
his  past  lifo  to  remembrance.  He  could  write  oar  guilt  in  letters  of  light  before  us— in  the 
chamber  where  we  sleep;  in  the  hall  where  we  engage  in  rerelry;  on  the  foce  of  the  skr  at 
nlg^t;  or  he  can  make  it  aa  plain  to  our  own  minds  lu  if  it  were  thus  written  out  ToBdwaa^ 
sar  in  hia  palaoe,  surrounded  by  his  lonht,  he  showed  this ;  to  us  in  society  or  solitude  be  can  do 
the  same  thing.  No  sinner  can  hare  any  security  that  be  maj  not  in  a  moment  be  orerwhelmcd 
I  with  the  oouTiction  of  his  own  deprarity,  and  with  dreadful  apprehension  of  the  wrath  to 


(4.)  We  hare  In  this  chapter  (rer.  0}  a  striking  illustration  of  the  effects  of  i 
to  the  guilty.  The  countenance  of  tno  monarch  was  changed ;  his  thoughts  1 
tUQ^llo^^  h^  loloA  ^««  loosed,  and  bis  knees  smote  together.    Such  effects  are  not  nn- 


tated  shows  the  power  whidi  God  has  over  us.  No  guilty  man  can  be  secure  that  he  will 
noi  thus  be  alarmed  when  he  cornea  to  contemplate  the  porpibility  that  he  may  soon  ba 
called  bolbre  his  Maker,  and  the  foct  that  he  may  thus  be  alarmed  should  be  one  of  the  oobsM<> 
eratiotis  bwrtttgtm  his  mind  to  lead  him  to  a  courre  of  virtue  and  religion.  8Qch  terror  is 
proof  of  conscious  guilt,  for  the  innocent  have  nothing  to  dread,  and  if  a  man  is  sure  that  he  Is 
prepared  to  appear  before  God,  he  is  not  alarmed  at  the  prospect.  They  who  Htc  in  dn ;  thegr 
who  indulge  in  rerdry :  they  who  are  profone  and  sacrilegious ;  they  who  abuse  the  merdea 
of  God  and  live  to  deride  sacred  things,  can  ncTor  be  certain  that  in  a  moment,  bv  the  reTelar 
tion  of  their  guilt  to  their  own  souls,  and  by  a  sudden  mesfsge  fh>m  the  eternal  world,  they 
may  not  be  OTcrwhelmed  with  the  deepest  consternation.  Their  countenances  may  beccase 
deadly  pale,  their  Joints  may  be  loosed,  and  their  limbs  tremble.  It  is  only  the  righteous  who 
ean  look  calmly  at  the  Judgment. 

(5.)  We  may  see  from  this  chapter  one  of  the  effects  of  the  terror  of  a  guilty  conscience.  It  Is  not 
said,  indeed,  that  the  myatorioaa  flngara  on  the  wall  recorded  the  guiU  of  the  monarch.  But  tb^ 
recorded  tomdhing  ;  they  were  making  some  record  that  manifcetly  pertained  to  him.  How  no* 
tural  was  it  to  suppose  that  it  was  a  record  of  his  guilt  I  And  who  is  there  that  could  bear  a  record 
made  in  that  manner  of  his  own  thoughts  and  purposes ;  of  his  desires  aad  feelings ;  of  what 
bo  ia  mnsdous  te  paraing  within  Uie  dhambcrs  of  his  own  soul  f  There  is  no  one  who  would 
not  turn  pale  if  he  saw  a  mysterious  hand  writing  all  bis  thoughts  and  purposes — all  tJ^  deeds 
af  bis  past  life  on  the  wall  of  HlB  c3ialnber  at  mgbt,  and  bflligiiig  a>  ones  ail  hfci'  iHIRenled 
thought^  and  all  his  forgotten  deeda  before  his  mind.  And  if  this  la  so,  bow  wlU  the  ainnar 
War  the  dMIoMBW  Ckftt  win  ba  BAda  «k  tiM  da^  Of  JadgsMntr 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

1 1.  ACTH£RnCIZr  OF  TBI  CHAPTBL 

Ton  chapter,  like  the  prerUras  ones,  has  not  esei4>ed  serious  otjections  as  to  its  anthen- 
tlolty  and  oreblbUity.  The  olyections  which  hare  been  made  to  it  hare  been  derired  flrom  what 
li  regarded  as  incredible  in  its  statements.  It  is  important  as  in  the  prerions  diapters, 
to  inquire  wliether  the  objections  are  insuperable,  or  whether  this  is  so  free  from  reasonable 
oliJe^Ion  as  to  be  worthy  to  be  reoeiTed  as  a  portion  of  divine  truth.  The  ot^jeotkms,  as  urged 
br  Bertholdt  (Daniel  aus  dem  Hobraish-A.ramaiflchen  neu  ubersetst,  ito^  pp.  72—75,  and  pp. 
857 — 364,)  and  by  Dleok,  are  capable  of  being  reduced  to  the  four  following: 

L  That  it  is  wholly  improbable  that  a  monarch,  in  the  dreumstances  of  Darius,  would  giTO 
an  order  so  unreasonable  and  foolish  as  that  no  one  of  his  sut^iects  should  present  any  petition 
Ibr  a  month  to  anv  one,  Qod  or  man,  but  to  himself.  It  is  alleged  that  no  good  end  could  haTe 
been  proposed  by  it;  that  it  would  have  perilled  the  peace  of  the  empire ;  that  among  a  people 
who  worshipped  many  gods— who  had  gods  in  all  their  dwellings— it  would  have  been  rain 
to  hope  that  the  command  could  have  been  carried  peaceably  into  execution;  and  that, 
whoever  proposed  this,  it  could  not  have  been  executed  without  shaking  the  stability  of  the 
throne.  Bertholdt  asks  (p.  857,  seq.),  *  Can  one  believe  that,  among  a  people  so  devoted  to  reli- 
gion as  the  Babylonians  were,  it  should  have  been  forbidden  them  to  addnes  their  gods  for  one 
tingle  day  ?  Is  it  credible  that  the  counsellors  of  the  king  were  so  irreli^us  that  without  fear 
of  Uie  avenging  deities  they  would  endeavour  to  enforce  such  an  order  as  that  here  referred  to— 
that  no  petition  should  be  addressed  to  God  or  man  for  a  month,  except  to  the  king  ?  And  was 
Cyaxares  so  destitute  of  religion  as  not  to  refuse  to  sanction  such  a  mandate  ?  And  does  this 
agree  with  the  fact  that  in  the  issue  itself  he  showed  so  much  respect  to  a  foreign  God— the 
Ctod  of  the  Jews  f  Under  what  pretence  could  the  ministers  of  the  king  give  him  this  counsel  f 
Gould  it  be  under  any  purpose  of  deifying  his  own  person  f  But  it  remains  to  be  proved  that 
either  Uien,  or  soon  after  that  time,  it  was  customary  in  Asia  to  attribute  divine  honours  to  a 
monarch,  whether  deceased  or  living.' 

To  this  ol^iection,  Uengstenborg  (Die  Authentie  des  Daniel,  p.  125,  seq.)  replies,  by  an  en- 
deavour to  show  that  it  was  a  common  opinion  in  Persia  that  the  king  was  regarded  *as  a  rep- 
resentative, and  an  incarnation  of  Ormusd  ;*  and  that  nothing  ia  more  probable  Uian  that  such  a 
monaxt^  coming  to  the  throne  of  Babylon,  would  be  willins  to  appear  in  that  character,  claim- 
ing divine  honours,  and  earlj  testing  the  intelligence  of  his  new  sul^ects  to  receive  him  in 
that  character  in  which  he  was  reoognixod  in  his  own  land.  In  confirmation  of  this,  he  quotes 
two  passages  from  Heeren  (Idcen  3te  Ausg.  1. 1.  p.  446,  51),  in  proof  that  these  ideas  thus  pre* 
Tailed.  *  The  person  of  the  king,'  Heeren  says,  *  is  in  Asiatic  kingdoms  the  middle  point  around 
which  all  revolves.  He  Is  regarded,  according  to  the  Oriental  notions,  not  so  much  the  ruler 
as  the  actual  owner  of  the  people  and  land.  All  their  arrangements  are  formed  on  this  funda* 
mental  idea,  and  they  are  carried  to  an  extent  which  to  Europeans  appears  incredible  and  ridi- 
eulons.'  *The  idea  of  citisenship,  according  to  the  European  nations,  is  altogether  a  strange 
idea  to  them;  all,  without  exception,  fh>m  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  are  the  servants  of  the 
king,  and  the  right  to  rule  over  them,  and  to  deal  with  them  as  he  pleases,  is  a  right  which  is 
never  oalled  in  auestton.'  Uengstcnberg  then  remarks,  that  it  is  capable  of  the  dearest  proof 
that  the  kinff$  mtht  Medes  and  Bertiant  were  regarded  and  honoured  a$  the  rqpresentatives  and 
ineamattoM  qfOrm  tad.  In  proof  of  this,  he  quotes  the  following  panage  from  Heeren  (p.  474)^ 
showing  that  this  idea  early  prevailed  among  the  followers  of  Zoroaster.  *  Zoroastor,'  says  he, 
*  saw  the  kingdom  of  light  and  of  darkness  both  developed  upon  the  earth;  Iran,  the  Medish* 
BacUlsh  kin^om,  under  the  sceptre  of  Qustasp,  is  to  him  the  image  of  the  kingdom  of  Ormusd; 
ike  king  himtel/it  an  image  of  him ;  Turan,  the  Northern  Nomadland,  when  Aftasiab  ndgned, 
is  the  image  of  the  kingdom  of  darkness,  under  the  dominion  of  Ahriman.'  This  idea,  sayt 
Hengstenberg,  the  magi  made  use  of  when  they  wished  to  bring  Uie  king  to  their  own  interests, 
or  to  promote  any  fkvourite  ol^ect  of  their  own.  The  king  was  regarded  as  the  representative^ 
the  visible  manifestatkm  of  Ormusd,  ruling  with  power  as  undrcumscribed  as  hb;  the  seven 
princes  standing  near  him  were  representatives  of  the  seven  Amliaspands,  who  stood  before 
the  throne  of  Ormuzd.  The  evidence  that  the  Persian  kings  were  regarded  as  an  embodiment 
of  the  deity,  or  that  they  represented  him  on  earth,  Hengstenberg  remarks  (p.  126),  is  dear  in 
the  dasste  writings,  in  the  Scripture^  and  in  the  Persian  monuments.  In  proof  of  this, 
he  appeals  to  the  following  authorities  among  the  classic  writers,  Plutarch  (Themistod. 
eap.  27)  ;  Xepophon  (Agcpll.) ;  Isocrates  (Panegyri  de  Pers.  princ.  p.  17);  Arrian,  6.  29;  Cur- 
tins,  8.  5.  Cnrtius  says,  rtrsas  reges  ntos  inter  deot  cdere.  For  the  same  purpose,  Hengsten- 
berg (pp.  128, 129,)  appeals  to  the  following  passage  of  Scripture,  Esther  lit  4,  and  the  conduct 
of  Mordecai  in  general,  who  refrtscd,  as  he  supposes,  the  respect  which  Haman  demanded  as  the 
first  minister  of  the  king,  on  religious  grounds,  and  because  more  was  required  and  expected 
of  him  than  mere  dvil  respect— or  that  a  degree  of  homaoe  was  required  entirely  inconsistent 
with  that  due  to  the  true  God.  In  proof  of  the  same  thing,  Henstenberg  appeals  to  Persian  mon«> 
■«ii%  pp.  129>-182.    The  proof  u  too  long  to  be  inserted  bera.   ^leser  ""•'      "-"^ 
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ttt  Ptnin  kten ven  TigBided  Mid  adortd  M  iantraoiMtloaf of  OiHOfld.  TDtUiaa^lt 
•ddMl  manj  of  tMir  imeriptioBS.  In  the  work  by  de  Sacjt  Manoirai  «.  diven.  Antiq.  do  U 
^wse,  n.  i.  p.  27, 31,  the  PeniaB  kings  are  menttoned  u  ^ryo*«<  ^ler,  U  yiriit  Snhr^and 
9t»(— both  as  olbiprings  of  the  gods,  as  of  the  race  of  the  gods,  and  as  gods. 

If  this  is  correct,  and  the  Persian  kings  were  regarded  as  dirine;  as  an  impersonatian  or  fii- 
camation  of  the  God  that  was  worshipped,  then  there  is  no  improbability  in  the  stq^poaltlMi 
that  it  might  be  proposed  to  the  king  Uut  for  a  given  space  of  time  be  dtonid  allow  no  petltloB 
to  be  presented  to  any  one  else,  Ood  or  man.  It  would  be  easy  to  persuade  a  monarch  haTiag 
inch  pretensions  to  issue  such  a  decree,  and  especially  when  he  had  suldocted  a  ibrdgn  people 
Iflu  the  Babylonians,  to  be  willing  thus  to  assert  his  authority  oTer  them,  and  show  them  what 
respect  and  homage  he  demanded.  In  judging,  also,  of  the  probability  of  what  is  h«re  said,  wo 
are  to  remember  tne  arbitrary  character  of  Oriental  monarcns,  and  of  the  Persian  kings  no  leaf 
than  others.  Assuredly  there  were  as  strange  thinp  in  the  character  and  conduct  of  Xerxes, 
one  of  Uie  successors  of  this  same  Darius,  as  any  that  are  recorded  in  this  chapter  ot  the  book 
of  Daniel;  and  if  these  acts  of  fblly,  which  ho  perpetrated,  had  been  written  in  a  book  daJa- 
Ing  to  be  diTincly  inspired,  they  would  bare  been  liable  to  much  greater  oljjection  than  any- 
^ng  whidi  is  stated  here,  ^e  mere  &ct  that  a  thing  is  in  itself  foolish  and  unreasonable, 
and  apparently  absurd,  is  no  condudTe  eridence  that  a  man  clothed  with  absolute  authoiitj 
would  not  bo  guilty  of  it 

To  all  that  has  been  said  on  this  point,  there  should  be  added  a  remark  made  by  Bertholdt 
himself  (p.  357)  respecting  Darius,  which  will  show  that  what  is  here  sakl  of  him  to  really  not 
at  all  inconsistent  with  his  character,  and  not  improbable.  He  says,  speaking  of  Darhis  or 
Craxares,  that  *  flnom  his  character,  as  given  by  Xenophon,  a  man  of  weak  mind,  (Cyrop.  i  A, 
22,  It.  1, 13,)  a  man  passionate  and  peevish,  (Ui.  3, 29,  iv.  6,  8,  v.  5,  i.  8,)  a  man  given  to  wine  um 
women,  (Iv.  5,  52,  v.  5,  44J  we  are  not  to  expect  much  wisdom.'  There  is  nothing  stated  htn 
by  Daniel  which  is  inconsistent  with  the  cbamcter  of  such  a  man. 

II.  A  second  ol^cctlon  made  to  the  probability  of  this  statement,  is  drawn  ftom  the  dianoter 
of  the  edict  which  Darins  is  said  to  have  proclaimed,  commanding  that  honour  should  be  re»* 
dered  to  Jehovah,  vs.  25—27.  It  is  alleged  that  if  such  an  edict  had  been  published,  it  is  in- 
credible that  no  mention  is  made  of  it  in  history ;  that  the  thing  was  so  remarkable  that  it  i 
have  been  noticed  by  the  writers  who  have  referred  to  Darius  or  Cyaxares. 

To  this  it  may  he  replied,  (1.)  that,  for  anything  that  appears  to  the  contrary,  Daniel  ] 

be  as  credible  a  hi«torian  as  Xenophon  or  Herodotus.    No  one  can  demonstrate  that  the  aoei 

here  is  not  as  worthy  of  belief  as  if  it  had  ^>peared  in  a  Greek  or  Latin  cIsmIo  author.  When 
will  the  world  get  over  the  folly  of  supposing  that  what  is  ibund  in  a  book  claiming  to  be  In- 
spired should  be  regarded  as  suspicious  until  it  is  conflrmed  by  the  authority  of  some  bwthcn 
writer ;  that  what  is  found  in  any  other  book  should  be  regarded  as  necessarily  true,  however 
much  it  may  conflict  with  the  testimony  of  the  sacred  writers?  Tlewed  in  any  light,'  Daniel  if 
as  worthy  of  confidence  as  any  Greek  or  Latin  historian ;  what  he  says  Is  as  credible  aa  if  it  had 
been  found  in  the  works  of  Sanchoniathon  or  Berosus.  (2)  There  are,  in  ftcL  few  things  pn- 
served  in  any  history  in  regard  to  Iteriui«  the  Mede.  Comp.  |2.  The  information  giren  of  him 
1^  Xenophon  consists  merely  of  a  few  detached  and  fragmentary  notices,  and  it  is  not  at  aU 
remarkable  that  the  fiicts  here  mentioned,  and  the  proclamation  which  he  made,  should  be  un- 
noticed by  him.  A  proclamation  respecting  a  foreign  god,  when  it  was  customary  to  recogniaa 
00  many  gods,  and  indeed  to  regard  all  such  gods  as  entitled  to  respect  and  honour,  would  not  be 
likely  to  arrest  the  attention  of  a  Greek  historian  even  if  he  knew  of  it,  and,  for  the  nme  naaoa, 
it  would  be  scarcely  probable  that  he  would  know  of  it  at  all.  Nothing  would  be  more  likely 
to  pass  away  from  the  recollection  of  a  people  than  such  an  edict,  or  less  likely  to  be  known  t» 
a  fereigner.  So  for  as  the  evidence  goes,  it  would  seem  that  the  prodamatfcm  made  no  dfe- 
turbanoe  in  the  realm;  the  injunction  was  generally  acquiesced  in  by  all  except  Daniel;  and 
It  was  soon  forgotten.  If  it  was  understood,  as  It  was  not  improbable,  that  this  was  deigned 
as  a  sort  of  (es<  to  see  whether  the  people  would  receive  the  commands  of  Darius  as  binding 
on  them ;  that  they  would  honour  him,  as  the  Persian  monarch  was  honoured  in  his  own  pro* 
per  kingdom,  it  would  seem  to  have  been  entirely  successful,  and  there  was  no  oecaaion  to 
refer  to  it  again. 

III.  A  th&d  objection  urged  by  Bertholdt  (p.  861),  is  derived  from  the  account  respecttnc  tht 
lions  in  this  chapter.  It  is  alleged  by  him  that  the  account  Is  so  full  of  ImprobabUitisf^thBi  11 
cannot  bo  received  as  true ;  that  though  the  ftct  that  they  did  xK>t  fidl  on  IJtenlel  oan  ba  ex- 

Blained  from  the  circumstance  that  they  were  not  hungry,  cc;  yet  that  it  is  incredible  thsA 
bey  should  have  fallen  on  the  enemie*  of  Daniel  as  soon  as  they  were  thrown  Into  the  dent 
that  the  king  should  expect  to  find  Daniel  alive  after  being  thrown  among  them ;  that  he  shoow 
have  called  in  this  manner  to  Daniel,  &c 

To  all  this  It  is  sufflci*'nt  to  reply,  that  no  one  can  suppose  that  the  fkcts  stated  here  can  ba 
explained  by  any  natural  canoes.  The  whole  representation  is  evidently  deseed  to  leave  tha 
impression  that  there  was  a  special  divine  intcrpooiiion — a  miracle — in  the  case,  and  tJw  only 
explanation  which  is  admist-ible  here  is  that  which  would  be  proper  in  the  case  of  any  othar 
miracle.  The  only  questions  which  could  bo  asked,  or  which  would  be  proper,  az«  theaa 
two;  whether  a  miracle  is  possible;  and  whether  this  was  a  suitable  occasion  for  the  miraco- 
lous  exertion  of  divine  power.  As  to  the  first  of  these  questions,  it  is  not  neoassair  to  argaa 
that  hero— for  the  ot^eotkm  might  Ue  with  equal  force  against  any  other  mirado  xvterai  to  te 
Uie  Bible.   As  to  the  second,  It  may  be  obaerved,  that  it  linot  eaay  to  eoaoaftva  of  «  cms  wfass 
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»  ■riwwN  w<mM  bi>  mmm  propwr.  If  m  mitma»mB  vmr  pr>pw  to  pwtoct  tJw  Iniiottt;  or  to 
Ttedlwte  tho  elaliiM  of  tlie  trae  Ood  against  all  ftlm  gods;  or  to  make  &deep  and  lasting ImprM- 
sISB  on  the  mfaids  of  men  that  Jeborah  is  the  trae  Ood,  it  Is  not  sa^y  to  oonodNre  of  «  more 
appropriate  oooasion  than  this.  No  situation  ooold  be  oonodTed  to  be  more  appropriate  Uian 
wbsn  «n  inunesslon  was  designed  to  bo  made  on  the  mind  of  the  aorereign  of  the  most  mighty 
tmpiro  on  the  earth;  or  than  when,  through  a  proclamation  iraued  from  the  throne,  the  nar 
tioDS  sal|{ect  to  his  sceptre  should  be  summoned  to  acknowledge  him  as  the  tme  God. 

IV.  A  fourth  ol^tlon  urged  by  Bleok,  Theologi«che  Zeitsohrift,  pp.  S62— 264,  is,  substan* 
tSallj,  the  following :  that  it  is  remarkable  that  there  is  in  this  aooount  no  allusion  to  the  three 
eompanfons  of  Daniel;  to  those  who  had  been  trained  with  him  at  the  Chaldean  oovurt,  and  had 
baem  admitted  also  to  honour,  and  who  had  so  abundantly  shown  that  they  were  worshippers 
of  the  true  God.  The  whole  storr,  says  Bloek,  appears  to  hare  been  designed  to  produce  a  moral 
effect  on  the  mind  of  the  Jews,  by  the  unknown  author,  to  persuad^  them  in  some  period  of 
pisseetttion  to  adhere  to  the  God  of  their  fkthera  in  the  midst  of  all  persecution  and  opposition. 

Tq  this  ohieotion  it  mav  be  replied,  (1)  That  it  is  wholly  probable  that  there  were  many 
other  pious  Jews  in  Babylon  at  this  time  besido  Daniel— Jews  who  would,  like  him,  adhere  to 
the  wonhip  of  the  true  God,  regardless  of  the  command  of  the  king.  We  are  not  to  suppose, 
l^  any  means,  that  Daniel  was  the  onljf  conscientious  Jew  in  Babylon.  The  narrattTe  CTklently 
does  not  require  that  we  should  oome  to  such  a  conclusion,  but  that  there  was  something  peem- 
Kar  in  reoxd  to  Daniel.  (2^  As  to  the  three  companions  and  fHends  of  Daniel,  it  is  possible, 
M  Hengstenberg  remarks  (Authenfcie,  Ac.  p.  136),  that  they  may  either  have  been  dead,  or  may 
have  been  repioTed  fh>m  office,  and  were  leading  priTate  liTes.  (3)  This  edict  was  eridently 
aimed  at  DanleL  The  whole  narratlTe  supposes  this.  For  some  cause,  according  to  the  nam* 
tire— «nd  there  is  no  improbability  that  such  an  opposition  imgfU  exist  against  a  fordgner 
adTanosd  to  honour  at  court— there  was  some  ground  of  Jealousy  against  hun,  and  a  purpose 
formed  to  remore  or  disgrace  him.  There  does  not  appear  to  haro  been  anr  Jealonqr  of  others, 
or  ai^  purpose  to  disturb  others  in  the  Aree  ei^yment  of  their  religion.  The  aim  was  to  hum- 
ble  Daniel ;  to  secure  his  remoTal  fh>m  office,  and  to  degrade  him ;  and  for  this  purpose  a  plan  was 
laid  with  consummate  skilL  He  was  known  to  be  upright ;  and  they  who  laid  the  plot  Iblt 
assured  that  no  charge  of  guilt,  no  accusation  of  crime,  or  unlkithftalness  in  his  office,  could  be 
alleged  against  him.  He  was  known  to  be  a  man  who  would  not  shrink  fh>m  the  arowal  of  his 
opii^ons,  or  fh>m  the  performance  of  those  duties  which  he  owed  to  his  God.  lie  was  known  to 
be  a  man  so  much  doroted  to  the  worship  of  Jehovah^  the  God  of  his  people,  that  no  law  what- 
ever would  prevent  him  fh>m  rendering  to  him  the  homage  which  was  his  due,  and  it  was  be- 
lieved,  therefore,  that  If  a  law  were  made,  on  any  pretence,  that  no  one  In  the  realm  should  adc 
anything  of  either  God  or  man,  except  Ute  king,  for  a  definite  space  of  time,  there  would  be  a 
moral  certainty  that  Daniel  would  be  found  to  be  a  violator  of  that  law,  and  his  degradation 
and  death  would  be  certain.  What  was  here  proposed  was  a  scheme  worthy  of  crafty  and 
jealous  and  wicked  men ;  and  the  only  difficulty,  evidently,  which  would  occur  to  their  mind 
would  be  to  persuade  the  king  to  enter  Into  the  measure  so  for  as  to  promulgate  such  a  law. 
As  already  observed,  plausible  pretences  might  be  found  for  that,  and  wlien  that  was  done^ 
they  would  naturally  conclude  that  their  whole  scheme  was  successful.  (4)  There  Is  no  impro- 
bability,  therefore,  in  supposlnff  that,  as  the  whole  thing  wss  aimed  at  Daniel,  there  might  have 
been  many  pious  Jews  wlio  still  worshipped  God  In  secret  in  Babylon,  and  that  no  one  would 
give  Information  against  them.  As  the  edict  was  not  aimed  at  them,  it  Is  not  surprising  that 
we  hear  of  no  prosecution  against  than,  and  no  complaint  made  of  them  for  disr^ardlng  the 
law.  If  Daniel  was  found  to  violate  the  statute ;  If  he  was  ensnared  and  entrapped  oy  the  cun- 
ning  device;  If  he  was  humbled  and  punished,  all  the  purposes  contemplated  by  its  anUion 
would  ba  aooompUsbsd,  and  we  need  not  suppose  that  thay  would  give  themselTesaBy  tronbla 
•boutoihan. 

{2.  Tm  qjogaxm  who  wab  VAMim  tbm  mkdb. 

Gonsklerable  importanoe  is  to  be  attaebed  to  the  question  who  was  <Darlns  the  Xede^'  as  II 
has  besA  made  a  ground  of  oti^tMoa  to  the  Soriptnia  nanative^  that  no  person  by  that  namt 
la  oMOtkmed  in  the  Oreak  writers. 

There  are  three  Medo-Peniaa  kings  of  the  name  of  Darhis  mentioned  in  the  Old  Testament 
One  oeenrs  In  the  Book  of  Xira  (Tv.  6,  xxr.  1,  vi  1,  ia»  16X  in  Uaggal  (L  1,  IL  10^  and  in 
Saeh.  (k  17).  as  the  king  who,  In  the  second  year  of  his  reign,  effected  the  exeeutkm  of  thoea 
iwMS  of  OnoM  which  granted  the  Jews  the  liberty  of  rebuilding  the  tnnple,  the  fblfilment 
of  whidk  had  been  obstructed  Inr  the  malicious  representations  which  their  enemiea  had  made 
to  hia  faBmedlats  sueeessots.  It  is  commonly  agreed  that  this  king  was  Darius  Uystaspis,  who 
mocsedwl  the  usurper  Bmerdis,  B.  C  521,  and  reigned  thirty-slx  years. 

A  saeoBd  Isauntloned  as  *Darlus  the  Persian,'  in  Meh.  xiL32.  All  that  Is  said  of  him  Is, 
that  the  succession  of  priest^  was  registered  up  to  his  relgn.  This  was  either  Darius  Nottu% 
B.  0. 4n,  or  Darius  OodocnaAs,  B.  0. 336.    See  Kitto's  Cyck>.  Art  Darins^^ 


The  isBUining  one  la  that  mentiotted  In  Daniel  only  as  Darius  the  Median.    In  da.  Ix.1, 
halamanlloMdaADarintthasoa  of  Ahasoarusyof  the  seed  of  the  Modes.    Much  dlffsrenca 
if  optadoA  has  pcefraOed  as  to  the  par«m  hsra  Inlsadad;  but  a  strict  attentkm  to  what  la 
•iliiiiMSfMMdh^  «r  folilydedaoad  Ih)^ 
if  iwijirtun  twj  uwiiMiriWjj  Ifli  dnwU  ttoiilt  the  ipiiinnn    It appeaw tnm  the  ptMiji 


t 
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Id  ell.  T.fO,n,  aiid  t1.  S8,  tbfttSnltrs  tbe  Mede  ol>tateM  the  dofiBtBlM  «^ 
of  Belshazzar,  who  wu  the  lent  Chaldean  king,  and  that  he  was  the  Immediate  predeoeator 
of  Koresh  (Cjtxu)  in  the  sorereigntj.  The  historical  jnnctnre  here  defined  belongs,  tfaereftnt^ 
to  the  period  when  the  Medo-Pen4an  army  led  bj  Qjrna  took  Babylon  (B.  0. 68S),  and  Darhn 
the  Mode  mutt  denote  the  first  king  of  a  foreign  dynastr  who  assumed  the  dominion  over  the 
Babylonian  empire  befece  Qyms.  These  indications  all  conenr  in  the  person  of  Qraxares  the 
Second,  the  son  and  sooosMor  of  Astjages  [Ahasoeros],  and  the  immediate  ptedeoeflBOcef  C^xva. 
Kitto^s  C^do.  Art  Darins. 
In  referenee  to  the  question,  who  was  Darins  the  Mede,  Bertholdt  has  examined  the  diliRBCBt 
linions  which  hare  been  entertained  hi  a  manner  that  is  satJs&otory,  and  I  cannot  do  betlar 
lan  to  present  his  flews  on  the  snhiect  They  ten  toxoid  InhiM  Vierier SaBOtn Ubet  d€»  Dnttt 
JIMau,  in  his  Oommentery  on  Danid,  pp.  84S— 868.  I  will  glTs  the  snbstanoe  of  the  JSMoaai^ 
in  a  Aree  translation. 

*  Who  was  Darius  the  Mede^  the  son  of  Ahasuerus,  of  whom  mention  is  made  in  the  aixfli 
chapter  of  the  Book  of  Daniel,  and  agahi  in  eh.  ix.  1  and  xL  1 !  It  is  agreed  on  aU  bands  that  be 
was  the  immediate  successor  of  Belshauar,  the  king  of  the  Chaldeans  (di.  t.  30).  Camp.  cb.  tL  L 
But,  notwithstanding  this,  there  is  uncertainty  as  to  his  person,  since  histoij  make*  no  msB> 
tion  of  a  Median  Darius.  It  is,  therefore,  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  Tartous  opinions  faaTs 
been  entertained  by  commentators  on  the  Scriptures,  and  by  historical  inquirers.  Coming 
(AdTers.  Chronol.  o.  18),  whraa  many  hare  followed,  partienlarly  Uarenberg  (Auf  klamng  «ks 
Buches  Daniel,  s.  4bi,  sm.),  has  endesToured  to  show  that  Darius  the  Mede  was  the  foortb 
Chaldean  monarch,  Neriglissar,  and  that  Belshauar,  his  predecessor,  was  KrU-Merodach. 
J.  Scaliger  (De  anendat  temporum,  p.  579,  $eq.)  recognized  in  Daiius  the  Mede  the  last  Chaldeaai 
king  in  Babylon,  Nabonned,  and  in  Belshassar,  the  one  before  the  last,  Labwoeoarchod,  wiriob 
hy^thoBis  also  Calrisins,  Petarius,  and  Buddeus  adopted.  On  the  other  hand,  SynesUM 
(Chionogr.  p.  232),  C^drenus  (Chron.  p.  14ffl),  the  Alexandrine  Chronicle,  Marsham  (Can.Chroa. 
p.  604,  »eq.\  the  two  most  recent  editors  of  iEschylu^  Schuts  (In  aweiton  JSxcurs  xa  JBsci^ 
lus's  vtpaatf)  and  Bothe  (JEseh.  dramata,  p.  671),  held  that  Darius  the  Mede  was  the  Medisn 
king  Astyagee,  the  maternal  grandlkther  of  Cyrus.  Dcs  Tignolles  (Chronologle,  T.  %  p.  4Mt}, 
and  Schr6er  (Regnum  Babyl.  Sect  0,  {12,  seg.),  held  him  to  be  a  prince  of  Media,  a  yonugci 
brother  of  Astyagee,  whom  Cyrus  made  king  over  Babylon.  Another  opinion,  however,  deserree 
more  respect  than  this,  which  was  adranced  by  Marianus  Scotus,  a  Benedictioe  monk  of  the 
eleventh  century,  though  this  hypothesis  is  not  tenable,  which  opinion  hss  found,  in  modem 
times,  a  warm  advocate  in  Beer  (Kings  of  Israel  and  Judah,  t>.  22,  teq.).  According  to  this  opt* 
nion,  it  was  hold  that  Darius  the  Mede  is  the  same  person  as  the  third  Persian  king  after  Cyrus, 
Darius  Ilysta^is,  and  that  Belshaczar  was  indeed  the  last  Chaldean  king,  Nabonned.  but  that  In 
the  first  capture  of  Babylon  under  Cyrus,  according  to  the  account  of  Berosus  (in  Jnel  c  Ap.  i.  20), 
and  Megasthenos  (in  Euseb.  Prsop.  Evang.  Ix.  44,)  ho  was  not  put  to  death,  but  was  appointed 
by  Cyrus  as  a  vassal-king;  and  then  in  the  second  taking  of  Babylon  under  Darius  Uystaipi^ 
(llerod.  ilL  150,  sot.),  finom  whom  he  had  sought  to  make  himself  independent,  he  was  slain. 
Thift  opinion  has  this  advantage,  that  it  has  in  its  favour  the  Ikct  that  it  has  the  undoubted 
name  of  Darius^  but  it  is  not  conformable  to  bUtory  to  suppose  that  Darius  Ilystaspis  was  a 
son  of  Ahasuerus,  the  Mede ;  for  his  father,  Uystaspis,  was  a  native  bom  prince  of  iHsrsia, 
(Xeno.  Cyrop.  iv.  2, 46,)  of  the  fiunlly  of  the  Achsemenides,  llerod.  i.  209,  210.  Diiriiui  llystasiiia 
was  indeed  remotely  related  by  means  of  the  mother  of  Cyrus,  Msndane,  with  the  royal  fiunlly : 
but  this  relation  could  not  entitle  him  to  be  called  a  Mede,  for  since  she  was  the  mother  oi 
Cyrus,  it  la  altogether  inexplicable  that  since  both  were  thus  connected  with  each  other  that 
pyrus  should  be  called  the  J\r»ian  (|t^9'}p),  and  Darius  the  Mede  (V^'^^p)}  Dan  vL  29.  The  sop- 
positfon,  moreover,  that  Nabonned,  after  the  taking  of  Babylon,  was  appointed  as  a  tribataiy 
king  bv  Cyrus,  is  wholly  gratuitous;  since  Nabonned,  according  to  the  expresa  teatimony  of 
Xenophon  (Cyrop.  vii.  5,  26,  sea.),  was  slain  at  the  Uking  of  Babylon. 

*  There  is  yet  one  other  opinkm  respecting  Darius  the  Mede,  to  which  I  will  first  prefix  tba 
following  remarks :  (1)  Darius  the  Mede  is  mentioned  in  ch,  vl.  29,  as  the  immediate  pew 
deoessor  of  Cyrus  in  Babylon;  (2)  Belshasiar  as  the  last  Babylonish  Chaklee  king;  (3)  the 
account  of  the  violent  death  of  Belshassar,  with  which  the  fifth  chapter  closes,  stands  in  cUreoft 
historical  connection  with  the  statement  in  the  beginning  of  the  sixth  dtapter  that  Duiua  tba 
Mede  had  the  kingdom ;  (4)  Darius  the  Mede  must,  therefore,  be  the  first  foreign  priooe  aftv 
the  downfall  of  the  Chaldean  dynasty,  which  directly  reigned  over  Balnrlon;  (5)  the  ^'*r»Tirtff- 
glcal  point,  therefore,  where  the  history  of  Bolsbaxur  and  of  Darius  the  Mede  ooindde,  develops 
Itself:  the  account  flills  in  the  time  of  the  downfkll  of  Babylon  through  the  Medo-PerslaB  ani|^ 
and  this  must  be  the  oocaston  as  the  connecting  foct  between  the  fifth  and  sixth  chaptea. 
According  to  this,  Darius  the  Mede  can  be  no  other  person  than  the  Medish  king  Cyaxaiw  IL, 
the  son  and  successor  of  As^ages,  and  the  predecessor  of  Qyms  in  the  rule  over  Bal^lon ;  and 
Belshazzar  is  the  last  Chaldee  monarch,  Nabonned,  or  Labynet  With  this  agrees  the  aecount 
of  Josephus  (Ant  x.  11, 4);  and  later  this  opinion  found  an  advocate  in  Jerome. 

'  The  existence  of  such  a  person  as  Cyaxares  II.  has  been  indeed  denied,  because,  acooidlBf 
to  Herodotus  <i.  109),  and  Justin  (1.  4,  7),  Astyages  had  no  son.    But  it  should  be  remarked. 

that!" " • • «     -        • .     .      „      .  . 
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Jtoeg,  PliraprtMiy  QyMMwn  (the  contfpnrify  of  N»bn»hilmMwX  tad  At^ya^M,  ttMf»  wiU  be 
no  place  ibr  a  aeoond  Qyaxares.  Bat  is  it  not  probable  tbat  XMonysiaa  meant^  by  these  words, 
onlj  tbat  the  Media  kingdom  came  to  an  end  under  the  fourth  dynasty  V  Finally,  it  ha« 
bean  oltiected  that,  according  to  Herodotus  (i.  128,  seq.)^  and  Ctesias  {lUpetit.  3  and  5),  no  Ma- 
4ttan  prinee  sat  upon  the  throne  in  Ecbatana  alter  Astyages,  but  that  with  Astyages  the  king- 
dom of  the  Medee  came  to  an  end,  and  with  Qynu,  hto  immediate  suooenor,  the  Persian  king* 
dom  took  its  beginning.  Therewith  agree  nearly  all  the  historians  of  the  following  times. 
Biodorus  (iL  34),  Justin  (I.  6, 16, 17,  tU.  1),  Strabo  (Ix.  p.  796,  xr.  p.  ie82X  Polyan  (tIL  7),  and 
nany  others.  But  theee  writers  only  eopy  firom  Herodotus  and  Ctealas,  and  the  whole  rests 
•nly  on  their  authority.  But  their  credibility  in  this  point  must  be  regarded  as  doubtfU,  for 
His  not  dillloult  to  understand  tiie  reasons  why  they  have  omitted  to  make  mention  of  Oy- 
•saxes  n.  They  commenced  the  history  ofthe  reign  ofCyrus  with  the  beginnhig  of  his  world- 
renowned  oelebri^,  and  hence  it  was  natural  to  connect  the  beginning  of  his  reisn,  and  the 
beginning  of  the  Persian  reign,  with  the  reign  of  his  grandlhtber  Astyages,  for  so  long  as  his 
nnele  Cyazares  IT.  reigned,  he  alone  acted,  and  he  in  Act  was  the  regent.  But  if  the  silenoa 
af  Herodotus  and  Ctesias  is  not  to  be  regarded  asproof  that  no  such  person  aaCyaxares  II.  Ured 
and  reigned,  there  are  In  IkTour  of  that  the  following  posltiYe  arguments: 

*  (1.)  The  authorltf  of  Xenophon,  who  not  only  says  Oiat  a<>azares  ascended  the  throne  alter 
Astyages,  but  that  he  was  a  son  of  Astyages  (Crr.  L  6,  2),  and  besides  relates  so  much  of  this 
O^azares  (1. 4, 7,  ilL  S,  20,  Till.  5, 19),  that  his  OyropSBdia  may  be  regarded  as  fai  a  measure  a 
history  of  him.  Tea,  Xenophon  goes  so  for  (Till.  7,  IX  that  he  reckons  the  years  of  the  reign 
•f  Cyrus  from  the  death  of  Cvazares  11.  Can  any  one  concetre  a  reason  why  Xenophon  had  a 
motive  to  weare  together  sudi  a  tissue  of  Iklsehood  as  this  unless  Qyaxares  IL  aetuaUy  lived  t 
If  one  should  ol(|eet,  indeed,  that  be  Is  so  for  to  be  reckoned  among  fictitious  writers  that  he 
gives  a  moral  character  to  the  suTdeets  on  which  he  writes,  and  that  he  has  passed  over  the  dif- 
nrence  between  Qyrus  and  his  grandftther  Astyages,  vet  there  Is  no  reason  why  he  should 
have  brought  upon  the  stage  so  Important  a  person,  wholly  from  Action,  as  Cyaxares.  What 
a  degree  of  boldness  it  must  have  required,  if  he,  who  Ured  not  much  more  than  a  century 
after  the  events  reeorded,  had  mentioned  to  his  contemporaries  so  much  respecting  a  prince  of 
whom  no  one  whatever  had  even  beard.    Buttheexisteneeof  Cyazares  IL  may  be  proved 

*  (2.)  From  a  passage  In  iBsehylus  (Pers.  v.  70,  seg.), 

Mir^  yap  nv  (  rpcaro;  hytj^tn  wrpiarov 
AAXof  it  tKU¥Ov  nats  to  6'  tpyop  nmuf 
TpiTOf  S  n  awrt  ««fW(,  tiatfMV  Wfnp  k,  r.  X. 

The  first  who  Is  here  mentioned  as  the  Made  (VLnioti  is  manlfostly  no  other  than  Astyages^ 
whom,  h^ore  Cyrus,  his  son  succeeded  in  the  government,  and  who  Is  the  same  whom  we,  after 
Xenophon,  call  Cyazares.  This  testimony  is  the  more  important  as  iEsehvlus  lived  before 
Xenophon,  in  the  time  of  Darius  Hystaspu,  and  is  free  from  all  suspicions  from  this  dreum* 
stance,  that  according  to  the  public  relations  which  JEschylus  sustained,  no  accounts  of  the  foiw 
mer  Persian  history  could  be  ezpeeted  from  any  doubtful  authorities  to  have  been  adductd  by 
him.  But  the  existence  of  Cyazares  IL  does  not  depend  solely  on  the  authority  of  Xenophon, 
In  bis  CyropsBdia.    For 

■  (3.)  Josephus  (Ant  x.  11, 4),  who  speaks  of  this  person  under  the  name  of  Darius,  adds 
qr  Affrvayoo  diO(,  Irtpov  it  vapa  ion  EXXrictv  uaXsiro  ovo^a— *he  was  the  son  of  Astyagea 
but  bad  another  name  among  the  Greeks.'  This  name,  which  he  had  among  the  Greeks,  cat 
be  found  only  In  their  own  Xenophon. 

*  (4.)  To  all  this  shonld  be  added,  that  many  other  data  of  history,  especially  those  taken  from 
the  Hebrew  writings,  so  set  out  the  contiuuanoe  of  the  reign  of  the  Medea  over  Upper  Asia,  that 
it  Is  necessary  to  suppose  the  existence  of  such  a  person  as  the  Modish  king,  Cyaxares,  after  the 
reign  of  Astyages.  Had  Cyrus,  after  the  death  of  Asbrages,  immediately  assumed  the  govern- 
ment over  Upper  Asia,  how  hiH[>pened  It  that  until  the  dowufoll  of  the  Babylonlan-Chaldee 
kingdom,  mention  Is  made  almost  always  of  the  Modes,  or  at  least  of  the  Persians,  of  wliom 
there  is  special  mention  ?  Whence  is  It  that  the  passage  of  Abydenus,  quoted  from  Megas- 
thenes,  p.  296,  speaks  of  a  ifecle,  who,  in  connection  with  a  Persian,  overthrew  the  Babylonish 
kingdom?  Is  not  the  Mede  so  represented  as  to  show  that  he  was  a  prominent  and  lead- 
ing person  t    Is  it  not  neoessuy  to  attribute  to  this  frannent  a  higher  authority,  and  to 


auBpose  that  a  Medish  monarch.  In  oonnoeUon  with  a  Persian,  brought  the  kingdom  of 
Babylon  to  an  eud?  Whence  did  Jeremiah,  chs.  L  and  IL,  expressly  threaten  that  Uie  Jews 
woiUd  be  punished  by  a  Median  king?  Whence  does  the  author  of  laa.  xilL  and  xiv.  mention 
that  the  destruction  of  the  Chaldean  monarchy  would  be  effected  by  the  MedM?  The  acoes- 
■ton  of  Cyrus  to  the  throne  was  no  mere  dumge  of  person  in  the  authority,  but  It  was  a 
ohange  of  the  reigning  nation.  So  long  as  a  llede  sat  on  the  throne,  the  Persians,  though 
they  acted  an  important  part  in  the  aflairs  of  the  nation,  yet  occupied  only  the  second  place. 
The  court  was  Medish,  and  the  Medes  were  prominent  in  all  the  affoirs  of  the  Roremment,  as 
evoy  page  d  Me  Qy ropsodia  furnishes  evidence.  Upon  the  accession  of  Cyrus,  the  whole  thhig 
was  fhe»g^*  The  Persians  were  now  the  predominant  nation,  and  from  that  time  onward,  as 
has  been  remarked,  the  Pendaas  are  always  mentioned  as  having  the  priority,  though  before  thej 
ImdtaiiAaaaoadaryplaea.    Aa  the  reicB  of  Astyages,  though  bo  reigned  thh^flve  years  (Heiod. 
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1.  ISO))  cnQld  iM)t  I1AT6  ctttnMd  flM  wboto  period  uoutloiMd  to tbo  mcbsiIoii  of  C||fnii^  to  ttt 
royal  race  of  the  Meden,  and  the  kingdom  of  ih«  Medea,  oonid  not  here  been  extingaSdiod  irith 
blm,  and  It  ia  neeessarj  to  snppoao  the  ezistenee  of  Cyazarea  II.  aa  hSa  socceesOT,  and  the  pr»- 
deoesflor  of  Qjroa.' 

Theae  oonaideratlona,  anggeated  by  Bertho1dt»  are  anfBoient  to  demonstrate  that  each  a  peraon 
aa  Cyaxarea  IL  UTed  between  the  reign  of  Aeitywa  and  Cymsy  and  that,  after  the  deatmctioo 
of  Babylon,  he  waa  the  immediate  saooeaaor  of  Belshassar,  or  Nabonned,  and  waa  the  pred^ 
ceaaor  of  Cyrua.  Ha  waa  the  flrat  of  the  foreign  prinoea  who  reigned  over  Babylon.  It  haa  been 
made  a  qneation  why,  in  the  Book  of  Daniel,  he  ia  mentioned  under  the  name  of  Darius,  and 
not  by  hia  other  name  Cyaxana.  It  may  be  diiBcult  to  answer  this  question,  but  it  will  be 
aufflclont  to  remark  (a)  that  It  waa  oommon  for  Oriental  kings  to  have  many  namaa,  and,  aa  we 
bsTO  aeen.  In  regard  to  the  kingaoff  Babylon,  one  writer  might  designate  them  by  one  name, 
and  another  by  another.  Thia  ia  indeed  the  oeeaaion  of  mueh  oonfaslon  in  ancient  hiatory,  bot 
this  is  ineritable.  (b)  Aa  we  hare  teen,  Joaephua  (Ant.  x.  11, 4)  ezpreaaly  aays  that  thia  Carina 
bad  another  name  among  the  Greeka,  and,  aa  BerUuddt  remarka,  it  la  natural  to  ae^  that 
name  in  the  writlngB  of  ttieir  own  Xenophon.  (e)  Darius  waa  a  oommon  name  In  Fexala,  and 
it  may  have  been  one  of  the  namea  bv  which  the  prinoea  of  Peraia  and  Media  were  coanaKmly 
known.  ThieeoCthatBamearementM(nedinthe8oripturea,andthree  who  were  distinguished 
are  menttoned  In  proAme  hlitofT— Darius  Hystaapis,  Darius  Ochua,  or  Dariua  Nothna,  aa  ha 
waa  known  tammg  the  Qieaka,  and  Dariua  Oodomanus,  who  waa  orerthrown  by  Alexander  the 
Great. 

An  Important  atatement  ia  made  Inr  Xenophon  reapeeting  Qyaxarea  n.,  tiie  aou  ef  Aafyagei^ 
which  may  aooount  Ibr  the  ftMJt  that  his  name  waa  omitted  by  Herodotua  and  Ctesiaa.  fife  de> 
aeribea  htm  aa  a  prlnoe  giyen  up  to  aensuality,  and  this  fact  explaina  the  reaaon  why  he  eama 
to  surrender  all  authority  ao  entirely  into  the  hands  of  his  enterprising  son-in-law  and  nephew 
Gyrus,  and  why  hiarelgn  waa  naturally  sunk  in  that  of  hia  distingidahed  aneeesaor.  Cjnp. 

{  3.  AXtALJSa  or  TBK  CBAPmU 

Thia  chapter  oontaina  the  history  of  Daniel  under  the  goremment,  or  during  the  rrign  of 
Darius  the  Mede,  or  Cyaxarea  II.,  fkom  a  period,  it  would  aeem,  aoon  after  the  aceesafcm  of 
Darius  to  the  throne  In  Babylon,  or  the  conquest  of  Babylon,  till  his  death.  It  la  not  indeed 
said  how  aoon  after  that  erent  Daniel  waa  exalted  to  the  premiership  in  Babyl<m,  but  the  nar* 
ratlTO  would  lead  ua  to  suppose  that  it  was  soon  after  Uie  conquest  of  Babylon  by  Qyruft,  •ettng 
under  the  authority  of  (^axaree.  As  Daniel,  on  account  of  the  disdosure  made  to  BeUiaasar 
of  the  meaning  of  the  handwriting  on  the  wall,  had  been  exalted  to  hlg^  honour  at  the  eloaa 
of  the  life  of  that  monarch  (ch.  y.%  it  is  probable  that  he  would  be  called  to  a  similar  atatton 
under  the  reign  of  Darius,  aa  it  cannot  be  auppoaed  that  Dariua  would  appoint  Medea  and  Per* 
sians  entirely  U>  fOl  the  high  officea  of  the  realm.  The  chapter  contains  a  record  of  the  lbUow> 
ing  eTenta :  (1)  The  arrangement  of  the  goTemment  after  the  conqueat  of  Babylon,  consisting 
of  one  hundred  and  twenty  ofBeera  orer  the  kingdom,  so  dlTided  aa  to  be  placed  under  the  cars 
of  three  superior  officers,  or  *  presidents,'  of  whom  Duiiel  held  the  first  place,  ts.  1—3.  (S)  The 
dlMatis&otion  or  enry  of  the  officers  ao  appointed,  against  Daniel,  for  oanaea  now  unknown,  and 
their  conspiracy  to  remore  him  from  office,  or  to  bring  him  into  diegraoe  with  the  king,  Ter.4 
(8)  The  plan  which  they  formed  to  secure  this,  derived  l^m  the  known  piety  and  integrilr  of 
Daniel,  and  their  conviction  that,  at  any  hasard,  he  would  remain  firm  to  hia  religfcma  peiad> 
pies,  and  would  conscientiously  maintain  the  worship  of  God.  Convinced  that  th<^  eonM  find 
no  &ult  in  his  administration :  that  ho  could  not  be  convicted  of  malversation  or  infidelity  in 
office ;  that  there  waa  nothing  in  his  private  or  public  character  that  was  contrary  to  justloe  and 


integri^,  they  reaolved  to  take  advantage  of  his  well-known  piety,  and  to  make  that  the  occwnu 
of  his  downfall  and  ruin,  ver.  6.  (4)  The  plan  that  was  artAilIy  proposed  was,  to  loduee  the 
king  to  sign  a  decree  that  if  any  one  for  thirty  days  should  ask  any  petition  for  anythtegef 
God  or  man,  he  should  be  thrown  into  a  den  of  lions— that  is,  should  be,  as  they  aupaoatd, 
certainly  put  to  death.  This  proposed  decree  they  apprehended  tbey  could  Induce  the  knig  to 
sign,  perhaps  because  it  was  flattering  to  the  monarch,  or  perhaps  because  It  would  test  the 
disposition  of  his  new  subjects  to  obey  him,  or  perhaps  because  they  k,new  he  waa  a  weak  and 
effeminate  prince,  and  that  he  was  accustomed  to  sign  papers  presented  to  him  by  his  eoun* 
sollors  without  much  reflection  or  hesitntion,  vs.  6—8.  (5)  Daniel,  when  he  was  apprised  of  the 
contents  of  the  decree,  though  he  saw  its  bearing,  and  perhaps  its  design,  yet  continued  his 
devotions  as  usual— praying,  as  he  was  known  to  do,  three  times  a  dav,  with  Ma  fkee  towaid 
Jerusalem,  with  his  windows  open.  The  case  waa  one  where  he  felt,  undoubtedly,  that  it 
was  a  matter  of  principle  that  he  should  worship  God  In  his  usual  manner,  and  not  allow  him- 
self  to  be  driven  from  the  acknowledgment  of  bis  God  by  the  fear  of  death,  ver.  10.  (6)  They 
who  had  laid  the  plan,  made  report  of  this  to  the  king,  and  demanded  the  execution  of  the 
decree.  The  case  was  a  pUin  one,  for  though  It  had  not  been  Intended  or  expected  by  the 
king  that  Daniel  would  have  been  found  a  violator  of  the  law,  yet  as  the  decree  was  poritlve, 
and  there  had  been  no  concealment  on  the  part  of  Daniel,  the  counsellors  urged  that  it  was 
necessary  that  the  decree  should  be  executed,  vs.  11—13.  (7)  The  king,  displeaeed  vrith  him- 
self, and  evidenUy --.---  ~  ..      V  «    .  .        .      ^     ..       -     . 

filling  the  necest 

might  be  saved,  1  

furring  to  him  of  seouring  both  oljeeta,  he  waa  constrained  to  lubmit  to  the  exaeotloo  of  the 
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Amm,  mrt  n^rtiriil  Fiiihl  tn  lin  wit  Intn  thn  ilwi  nf  Tlnin.  ti  H  IT  0)  Tbt  Uag  retanMA 
Wui  jwliiee,  and  paMied  the  night  fasting,  and  oTerwh«lm«d  with  sadneaa,  T«r.  18.  (•)  In  th« 
morning  he  came  with  deep  anxietr  to  the  place  where  Daniel  had  heen  thrown,  and  odled  to 
see  if  he  were  alive,  ts.  19,  20.  (10)  The  reply  of  Daniel,  that  he  had  been  preserved  by  the 
interrention  of  an  aneel,  who  had  closed  the  mouths  of  the  lions,  and  had  kept  him  alive, 
TS.  21, 22.  (11)  The  release  of  Daniel  from  the  den,  and  the  command  to  cast  those  in  who  had 
thus  accused  Daniel,  and  who  had  sought  his  ruin,  ts.  23,  24.  (12)  An  inappropriate  proclam** 
tion  firom  the  kin«  to  all  men  to  honour  that  God  who  had  thus  preserved  his  sorant,  tb. 
t&— 27.    (13)  A  statement  of  the  proeperitj  of  Daniel,  extending  to  the  reign  of  Cyrus,  Ter.  28. 


1  It  pleased  Darius  to  set  •  over 
the  kingdom  an  hundred  and  twenty 
^  princes,  which  should  be  over  the 
whole  kingdom. 


2  And  over  these,  three  prebi- 
dents,  of  whom  Daniel  vat  first} 
that  the  princes  might  give  accounts 


•lPe.2.14. 
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1.  It  pleated  Dariue  to  eet  over  the 
kiuadom.  Evidently  orer  tho  kingdom 
of  Babylon,  now  united  to  that  of  Media 
and  Persia.  Ae  this  was  now  subileet  to 
him,  and  tributary  to  him,  it  would  be 
natural  to  appoint  persons  OTer  it  in 
whom  he  ooold  confide,  for  the  adminis- 
tration of  justice,  for  the  collection  of 
revenne,  Ac  Others,  however,  suppose 
that  this  relates  to  the  whole  kingdom  of 
Persia,  but  as  the  reference  here  is  mainly 
to  what  was  the  kingdom  of  Babylon,  it  is 
rather  to  be  presumed  that  this  is  what 
is  particularly  alluded  to.  Besides,  it  is 
hardly  probable  that  he  would  hare  esudted 
Daniel,  a  Jew,  and  a  resident  in  Baby- 
lon, to  so  important  a  post  as  that  of 
the  premiership  over  the  whole  empire, 
though  from  his  position  and  standing  in 
Babylon  there  is  no  improbability  in 
apposing  that  he  mi^ht  haTo  occupied, 
nnder  the  reign  of  Danus,  a  place  similar 
to  that  which  he  had  occupied  under  Nebn- 
ehadneizar  and  Belshasxar.  In  dividing 
the  kingdom  into  provinces,  and  placing 
officers  over  each  department,  Darius 
followed  the  same  plan  which  Xenophon 
tells  us  that  Gyms  did  over  the  nations 
conquered  by  him,  Cyrop.  viii.  E!i6nt 
ivni  varp&vof  liiti  nlftniv  hi  rh  Kartvrpayr' 
fii^a  fdnf :  '  It  seemed  good  to  him  to 
appoint  satraps  over  the  conquered  na- 
tions/ Comp.  Esth.  i.  1.  Archbishop 
Usher  (AnnaL  voL  L  p.  82)  thinks  that 
the  plan  was  first  Instituted  by  Cyrus, 
and  was  followed  at  his  suggestion.  It 
was  a  measure  of  obvious  prudence  in 
order  to  maintain  so  extended  an  empire 
in  subjection,  f  An  hundred  and  twenty 
princee.  The  word  here  rendered prtncet — 
i^)9'7?tr^  occurs  only  in  Daniel  in  the 
C^aldoe  form,  though  in  the  Hebrew 
titU  Iband  in  ths  book  of  Bsthar 


(ill.  12,  vilL  9,  iz.  3),  and  in  Esra  (viiL 
36) ;  in  Esther  and  Esra  uniformly  ren* 
dered  Ueutenante,  In  Daniel  (iii.  2,  8, 
27,  vL  1,  2,  3,  4,  6,  7,)  it  is  as  uniformly 
rendered  princee.  It  is  a  word  of  Per- 
sian origin,  and  is  probably  the  Hebrew 
mode  of  pronouncing  the  Persian  word 
eatrap,  or,  as  Gesenius  supposes,  the  Per- 
sian word  was  pronounced — keatrap.  For 
the  etymology  of  the  word,  see  Gesenius, 
Lex,  The  word  undoubtedly  refers  to 
the  Persian  eatrape,  or  governors,  or  vice- 
roys in  the  large  provinces  of  the  em- 
pire, possessing  both  civil  and  military 
powers.  They  were  oflioers  high  in  rank, 
and  being  the  representatives  of  the 
sovereign,  they  rivalled  his  state  and 
splendor.  Single  parts,  or  subdivisions 
of  these  provinces,  were  nnder  inferior 
officers ;  the  satraps  governed  whole  pro- 
vinces. The  word  is  rendered  eatrap* 
in  the  Greek,  and  the  Latin  Vulgate. 

2.  And  over  tkeee  three  pretidente: 
p?*)^.  This  word  is  found  only  in  the 
plnral.  The  etymology  is  uncertain,  but 
its  meaning  is  not  doubtf^  The  word 
preeident  expresses  it  with  sufficient  ac- 
curacy, denoting  a  high  officer  that  pre- 
sided over  others.  It  is  not  improbable 
that  these  presided  over  distinct  depart- 
ments, corresponding  somewhat  to  what 
are  now  called  '  Secretaries' — as  Secreta- 
ries of  State,  of  the  Treasury,  of  Foreign 
AiTalrs,  Ae.,  though  this  is  not  particularly 
specified,  f  0/  whom  Daniel  was  Jiret, 
First  in  rank.  This  office  he  probably 
held  from  the  rank  which  he  was  known 
tobaveooeupied  nnder  the  kings  of  Baby- 
lon, and  on  account  of  his  reputation  for 
ability  and  integrity,  f  That  the  princee 
might  give  aeeounte  unto  them.  Be  im- 
mediately responsible  to  them ;  the  ae- 
ooimts  of  thehr  own  administration,  and 
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onto  ibem,  and  «the  king  ih<mld  i  him ;  and  the  king  iboogbt  to  Mi 


have  no  damage. 

3  Then  this  Daniel  was  preferred 
above  the  presidents  and  princes, 
because  an  excellent  *>  spirit  toas  in 

•Lu.l9.13,ftc.lCo.4.2.      bPr.17.27.  c5.12. 


1  him  over  the  whole  realm. 

4  f  Then  c  the  presidents  and 
princes  <*  sought  to  find  occasion 
against  Daniel  concerning  the  king- 


«£e.4.4. 
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of  the  state  of  the  empire,  f  And  the 
kittg  9kouid  hav€  no  damojft.  Either  in 
the  loss  of  revenae,  or  in  any  mal-admin- 
Istration  of  the  affiurs.  Comp.  Eua  iv. 
13.  "They  pay  not  toll,  tribnte,  and 
custom,  and  so  thoa  shalt  endamage  the 
revenue  of  the  kings."  The  king  was 
regarded  as  the  source  of  all  power,  and 
as  in  fact  the  supreme  proprietor  of  the 
reahn,  and  any  malfeasance  or  malversa- 
tion in  oflioe  waa  regarded  as  an  ii^nry 
to  him. 

3.  Tken  tku  Daniel  wot  pr^erred 
above  the  prteidenU  and  princee.  That 
is,  he  was  at  their  head,  or  was  placed 
in  rank  and  office  over  them.  ^Beeauee 
an  excelletit  epirit  was  in  him.  This  may 
refer  alike  to  his  wisdom  and  his  inte- 
grity— ^both  of  whtch  would  be  necessary 
in  such  an  office.  It  was  an  office  of 
great  difficulty  and  responsibility  to  man- 
age the  affairs  of  the  empire  in  a  proper 
manner,  and  required  the  talents  of  an 
accomplished  statesman,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  as  it  was  an  office  where  confidence 
was  reposed  by  the  sovereign  it  de- 
manded integrity.  The  word 'excellent' — 
in^n: — means  properly  that  which  hangs 
over,  or  which  is  abundant,  or  more  than 
enough,  and  then  anything  that  is  very 
groat,  excellent,  pre-eminent.  Lat  Vulg. 
Spiritus  Dei  Amplior — 'the  spirit  of 
God  more  abundantly.'  Gr.  wtiim  vtpucdv. 
It  is  not  said  here  to  what  trial  of  his 
abilities  and  integrity  Daniel  was  sub- 
jected before  he  was  thus  exalted,  but  it 
is  not  necessary  to  suppose  that  any  such 
trial  occurred  at  once,  or  immediately  on 
the  accession  of  Darius.  Probably,  as  he 
was  found  in  office  as  appointed  by  Bel- 
shozzar,  he  was  continued  by  Darius, 
and  as  a  result  of  his  tried  integrity  was 
in  due  time  exalted  to  the  premiership. 
^  And  the  king  thought  to  eet  him  over  ia« 
whole  realm.  The  whole  kingdom  over 
which  he  presided,  embracing  Media, 
Persia,  Babylonia,  and  all  the  dependent, 
conquered  provinces.  This  shows  that 
the  princes  referred  to  in  ver.  1,  were 
those  which  were  appointed  over  Baby- 


lonia, since  Daniel  (ver.  2,)  was  already 

? laced  at  the  head  of  all  these  prinees. 
'et,  in  eonseqoeBee  of  his  talents  and 
fidelity  the  king  was  meditating  the  iai- 
portant  measure  of  placing  him  over  Iba 
whole  united  kingdom  as  premier.  Thai 
he  should  form  snoh  a  purpose  ia  re- 
gard to  an  offieer  so  talented  and  £utkM 
as  Daniel  was,  is  by  no  means  improta- 
ble.  The  Greek  of  Theodotion  randars 
this  as  if  it  were  aetaaUy  done— «ei  4 
tieeiXtif  eariemetv  ivrip  k.  t,  X.— 'And 
the  king  placed  him  overall  his  kSag- 
dom.'  But  the  Chaldee— n^ — ^hidi- 
oates  rather  a  purpose  or  intention  to  do 
it;  or  rather,  perhaps,  that  he  was  actu- 
ally making  arrangements  to  do  this. 
Probably  it  was  the  fact  that  this  design 
was  perceived,  and  that  the  arrangements 
were  actually  commenced,  that  aroused 
the  envy  and  the  ill-will  of  his  fellow- 
offioers,  and  induced  them  to  determine 
on  his  ruin. 

4.  Then  the  preeidentt  and  prince* 
•ought  to  find  oceaeion  againet  JDanieL 
The  word  rendered  occaeion — 7^75 — 
means  a  pretext  or  pretence.  "The 
Arabs  use  the  word  of  any  business  or 
affair  which  serves  as  a  cause  or  pretext 
for  neglecting  another  business."  Gese- 
nins,  Lex.  The  meaning  is,  that  they 
sought  to  find  some  plausible  pretext  or 
reason  in  respect  to  Daniel  by  which  the 
contemplated  appointment  might  be  pre- 
vented, and  by  which  he  might  be  effec- 
tually humbled.  No  one  who  is  ac- 
quainted with  the  intrigues  of  cabinets 
and  courts  can  have  any  doubts  as  to  the 
probability  of  what  is  here  stated.  No- 
thing has  been  more  common  in  the 
world  than  intrigues  of  this  kind  to  hum- 
ble a  rival,  and  to  bring  down  those  who 
are  meritorious  to  a  state  of  degradation. 
The  catise  of  the  plot  here  laid  seems  to 
have  been  mere  envy  and  jealousy — and 
perhaps  by  the  consideration  that  Daniel 
was  a  foreigner,  and  was  one  of  a  de- 
spised people  held  in  captivity.  %  Com" 
oeming  the  kingdom.  In  raqiaet  to  the 
admiiusiration  of  the  kinfdaw.     Th^ 
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4tOfm ;  but  tbej  oould  find  none  oc-inot  find  any  oooasion  agakst  thb 
ttuion^  nor  fault ;  forasmuch  as  he  Daniel,  except  we  find  ii  against 
wot  faithful,  neither  was  there  any  him  concerning  the  law  of  his  God. 
error  or  fault  found  in  him.  6  Then  these  presidents  and  princes 

5  Then  said  these  men,  We  shall !  >  assembled  together  to  the  king,  and 

I  *  or,  came  tMmtiUuotuiy. 

prohibited  bj  tho  hurt  of  the  realm,  and 
it  would  not  be  easj  to  procure  a  law 
direeUj  and  arowedly  prohibiting  that 
It  is  not  probable  that  the  king  wonld 
have  eontented  to  past  sueh  a  law  di- 
reotly  proposed— a  Uw  which  would 
hare  been  so  likely  to  produce  disturb- 
aaoe,  and  when  no  plausible  ground 
could  hare  been  alleged  for  it  There 
was  another  method,  howerer,  which 
suggested  itself  to  these  erafty  counsel, 
lors— which  was,  while  they  did  not  seem 
to  aun  absolutely  and  directly  to  hare 
that  worship  prohibited,  to  approach  the 
king  with  a  proposal  that  would  be  flat- 
tering to  his  Tanity,  and  that,  perhaps, 
might  be  suggested  as  a  <m«  question. 


MUght  to  find  eridenco  of  malrersation 
in  office,  or  abuse  of  power,  or  attempts 
at  personal  aggraadixement,  or  inatten- 
tion to  the  duties  of  the  office.  This  is 
literally  '  from  the  side  of  tho  kingdom  ;* 
and  the  meaning  is,  that  the  accusation 
was  sought  in  that  quarter,  or  in  that  re- 
spect. No  other  charge  would  be  likely 
to  be  effectual,  except  one  which  pertained 
to  maladministration  in  office.  ^^But 
fJUy  eould  find  none  oeoation  nor  fault. 
This  is  an  honourable  testimony  to  the 
fidelity  of  Daniel,  and  the  uprightness 
of  his  character.  If  there  had  been  any 
malversation  in  office,  it  would  hare  been 
detected  by  Uiese  men. 

5.  Wt  $h(Ul  not  Rnd  anjf  oecation,  Ac 
We  shall  not  find  any  pretext,  or  any 
cause  by  which  he  may  be  humbled  and 
degraded.  They  were  satisfied  of  bis 
integrity,  and  they  saw  it  was  run  to 
hope  to  accomplish  their  purposes  by  any 
attack  on  his  moral  character,  or  any 
charge  against  him  in  respect  to  the  man- 
ner In  which  ho  bad  discharged  the  du- 
ties of  his  office,  f  Eaxept  we  find  it 
againet  him  eonetrning  the  law  of  hie 
(fod.    Unless  it  be  in  respect  to  his  reli- 

fion;  unless  we  can  so  construe  bis 
nown  conscientiousnesA  in  regard  to  his 
religion  as  to  make  that  a  proof  of  his 
unwillingness  to  obey  the  king.  It 
occurred  to  them  that  such  was  his 
well-understood  faithfulness  in  his  reli- 
gious duties,  and  his  conscientiousness, 
tnat  they  might  expect  that,  whaterer 
should  occur,  be  would  be  found  true  to 
his  Ch>d,  and  that  this  might  be  a  basis 
of  oaloulation  in  any  measure  they  might 
propose  for  his  downfall.  His  habits 
seem  to  hare  been  well  understood, 
and  his  character  was  so  fixed,  that 
th^  could  proceed  on  this  as  a  set-| 
tied  matter  in  their  plans  against  him. ' 
The  only  question  was,  how  to  con- 
strue his  conduct  in  this  respect  as 
criminal,  or  how  to  make  the  king  listen 
to  any  accusation  against  him  on  this 
account,  for  his  religious  riews  were  well 
known  when  he  was  appointed  to  office; 
ih#  worship  of  the  Ood  of  Daniel  wm  not 


showing  tho  degree  of  esteem  with  which 
he  was  held  in  the  empire,  and  the  wil- 
lingness of  his  subjects  to  obey  him. 
By  proposing  a  law  that,  for  a  limited 
period,  no  one  should  be  allowed  to  present 
a  petition  of  any  kind  to  any  one  except 
to  the  king  himself,  the  ol;s|ect  would  be 
aecompUshed.  A  rain  monaioh  could  bo 
prevailed  on  to  pass  such  a  Uw,  and  this 
could  be  represented  to  him  as  a  measui« 
not  improper,  in  order  to  teet  his  subjeets 
as  to  their  wiUingness  to  show  him  ro- 
spect  and  obedience;  and  at  the  same 
time  it  would  be  certain  to  effect  the  pur- 
pose  against  Daniel— for  tney  had  no 
doubt  that  he  would  adhere  sted&stly 
to  the  principles  of  his  religion,  and  to 
his  well-known  habits  of  worship.  This 
plan  was,  therefore,  crafty  in  the  ex- 
treme, and  was  the  highest  tribute  that 
oould  be  paid  to  DanieL  It  would  be 
well  if  the  religions  character,  and  the 
fixed  habits  of  aU  who  profess  religion 
were  so  well  understood  that  it  was  ab- 
sohitely  oertahi  that  no  accusation  could 
lie  against  them  on  any  other  ground, 
but  that  their  adherence  to  their  reli- 
gious principles  could  be  calculated  on 
as  a  basis  of  action,  whaterer  might  be 
the  consequences. 

6.  Then  theee  preeidente  €md  prineee  oe. 
•emUed  together,  Marg.,  come  twrnultu^ 
•«%.  The  margin  expresses  the  proper 
laaalug  of  the  origlaal  wor4»t^n— * 
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(Aid  that  unto  him,  King  Darius, 
live  •for  ever. 

7  All  the  presidents  of  the  king- 
dom, the  governors,  and  the  princes, 
•  Nt.2.8;  rer.  21. 


the  ooonsdlors,  and  tlM  ecplaift% 
have  consulted  together*  to  estaUifl^ 
a  royal  statute,  and  to  m^e  a  fiim 
e  decree,  that  whosoever  shall  ask  « 
bP8.2.2.  ^or,imierdieL 


run  together  with  tumuU.     FAythejcamo  Marg.,  tntcrdicL    The  word  used— -^QH — 
toeeUicr  in  that  manner  is  not  stated,  from  "^0^,  to  bind,  make  fast,  means  pr^ 


Bertholdt  suggests  that  it  means  that 
they  came  in  a  procession,  or  in  a  body, 
to  the  king;  but  there  is  undoubtedly  the 
Idea  of  their  doing  it  with  baste,  or  with 
•a  appeannee  of  great  earnestness  or  cz- 
eitement.  Perhaps  they  Imagined  that 
they  would  be  more  likely  to  earry  the 
measure  if  proposed  as  something  that 
demanded  Immediate  aotion,  or  something 
wherein  it  appeared  that  the  very  safety  of 
the  king  was  involved,  than  if  it  were  pro- 
posed in  a  sedate  and  ealm  manner.  If  it 
were  suggested  in  suoh  a  way  as  tow 


perly  a  binding;  then  anything  which  is 

binding  or  obligatory — as  a  prohibition,aii 

interdict,  alaw.  ^  TktU  wJumt^vtrtkmllatk 

Any  one  of  any  rank.    The  real  pwpoae 

was  to  involve  Daniel  in  disgraoe,  but  ia 

order  to  do  this  it  was  neeesaiy  to  make 

the  prohibition  universal— «s  Herod,  in 

order  to  be  sure  that  he  had  eat  off  the 

infant  king  of  the  Jews,  was  under  »  ne- 

eessity  of  destroying  all  the  ohildrea  ia 

the  place,    f  0/  any  god  or  wmn*    This 

would  include  all  the  gods  acknowledged 

in  Babylon,  and  all  foreign  diviaitiei. 
wereBUgges»eam8uon»w»/«wiK,^«.w  J'      '  ^     »,        ^  ^^ 

have  asked  questions  as  to  the  ground  of 
the  necessity  of  suoh  alaw,  which  it  mij^ht 


to 


not  have  been  easy  to  answer.  %  King 
Jkirim,  Kv  fortver.  The  usual  way  of 
saluting  a  monarch.  See  Notes  eh.  IL  4. 

7.  AU  tk€  prMidentt  of  «*«  kingdom, 
the  go9wnor9,  Ac  Several  ftinctionaries 
are  enumerated  here  which  are  not  in  the 
previous  verses,  as  having  entered  into 
the  eonspiraey.  It  is  possible,  Indeed, 
that  all  these  different  classes  of  offioers 
had  been  consulted,  and  had  concurred  in 
asking  the  enactment  of  the  proposed  law, 
but  it  is  much  more  probable  that  the 
leaders  merely  represented  or  affirmed 
what  is  here  said  in  order  to  be  more 
oertain  of  the  enactment  of  the  law.  If 
represented  as  proposed  by  all  the  offi- 
cers of  the  reahn,  they  appear  to  have 
eonceived  that  there  would  be  no  hesita- 
tion  on  the  part  of  Darius  in  granting  the 
request  They  could  not  but  be  ooa- 
sclous  that  it  was  an  unusual  request,  and 
that  it  might  appear  unreaaonable,  and 
hence  they  seem  to  have  used  every  pre- 
eaation  to  make  the  passage  of  the  l»w 
certain,  f  Have  conntUed  together  to  ea- 
taJbUeh  a  regal  etatmte.  Or,  that  such  a 
statute  might  be  established.  They  knew 
that  it  oonld  be  established  only  by  the 
king  himself,  hot  they  were  in  the  habit, 
doubtless,  of  recommending  sueh  laws  as 
they  iu>poied  would  be  for  the  good  of 


(1)  They  would  be  sure  to 
their  purpose  in  regard  to  DaaieU  finr 
they  understood  his  principles  and  habits 
so  well  that  they  had  no  doubt  that  within 
that  time  he  would  be  found  engaged  ia 
the  worship  of  his  God,  aad  (2)  it  woold 
not  do  to  make  the  law  perpetoal,  and 
to  make  it  binding  longer  than  thir^ 
days  might  expose  them  to  the  dangsr 
of  popular  tumnlu.    It  was  easy  eaoogh 
to  see  that  such  a  law  could  act  be  loas 
enforoed,  yet  they  seem  to  have  sapposed 
that  the  people  would  acquiesce  la  it  fbr 
so  brief  a  period  as  one  month.    Unrea- 
sonable though  it  might  be  regarded,  yet 
for  so  short  a  space  of  time  it  might  be 
expected  that  it  would  be  patiently  sob- 
mittedto.  %  Save  o/ thee,  0  king.  Perhaps 
either  directly,  or  through  some  miaister 
of  the  realm,    f  Be  ehaU  he  caet  into  the 
den  of  lione.    The  word  den — a'J  — sneaiis 
properly  a  pit,  or  cistern,  and  the  Idea  is 
that  the  den  was  under  ground,  probably 
a  cave  constructed  for  ^at  purpose.    It 
was  made  with  so  narrow  an  eatranoe 
that  it  could  be  covered  with  a  stone  aad 
made  perfectly  secure,  ver.  17.     *  The  ea- 
closure  of  wild  beasU,'  says  BerthoMt* 
pp.  897, 898, '  especially  of  lions,  which  the 
kings  of  Asia  and  of  Northwestern  Afiiea 
formerly  had,  as  they  have  at  the  present 
day,  were  generally  oonsimoted  ante 
mund,  but  were  ordinarily  eaves  whidi 
bad  1^  excavatsd  for  ths  puiposi^  waM 


B.€.»afO 


CHAPTKB  YI. 


m 


mMob  of  aay  god  or  nmn  for  thirlrjr 
i»78,  e»Te  of  thee,  0  king,  be  shall 
be  caflfe  into  the  den  of  lions. 

up  at  tht  sideiy  enoloMd  within  a  wall 
tbroagh  which  a  door  led  from  the  outer 
wall  io  the  apace  lj\ng  between  the  walls, 
within  which  persons  could  pass  round 
and  oontemplate  the  wUd  beasts.'  <  The 
empemr  of  Moroecoy'  says  Host  (Beschrei- 
bang  Von  Morokes  and  Fets,  p.  290,  as 
fuotad  in  BoaenmiiUer's  Morgenlaad,  in 
ioa,),  *  has  a  care  for  lions— Lowengriibe— 
into  whieh  mea  aomettmes,  and  especially 
Jews,  art  east;  but  they  commonly  came 
vp  agaia  aniajarad,  for  the  oTorseers  of 
the  lioaa  are  eomntoaly  Jews,  and  they 
have  a  aharp  instnunent  ia  their  hand^ 
and  with  this  they  can  pass  among  them, 
if  they  are  careAiI  to  keep  their  faces  to- 
wards the  lions,  for  a  Uon  will  not  allow  one 
to  tnm  his  back  to  him.  The  other  Jews 
will  not  allow  their  brethren  to  remain 
longer  ia  saeh  a  oave  than  one  night,  for 
the  lioaa  would  be  too  hungry,  but  they 
redeem  their  brethran  out  of  the  care  by 
the  pigment  of  money — ^whioh,  in  fact,  is 
the  ol^leet  of  the  emperor.'  In  another 
place  (p.  77,)  he  deacribea  one  of  these 
eaves.  '  In  one  end  of  the  endosure  is  a 
place  for  ostriches  aad  their  young  ones, 
aad  at  the  other  end  towaros  the  moun- 
tain is  a  caTo  for  lioaa,  which  stands  in  a 
Inrgo  carem  ia  the  earth  that  has  a  di- 
▼iaioB  wall,  ia  the  midst  of  which  is  a 
4oor,  whieh  the  Jews  who  hare  the  charge 
^  of  the  lioaa  eaa  epen  aad  elosefrom  abore, 
aad,  by  means  of  food,  they  entice  the 
Uons  tnm  one  room  into  another,  that  they 
aiay  hare  the  opportunity  of  cleaning  the 
aage.  It  is  all  under  the  opea  sky.'  Un- 
der what  pretext  the  crafty  counsellors 
hidneed  tha  king  to  ratify  this  statute  is 
aot  stated.  Some  one  or  all  of  the  fol- 
lowing things  may  hare  indaoed  the 
Boaareh  to  aign  the  deeree :  (1)  The  law 
prapoaed  waa  in  a  high  degree  flattering 
to  the  kiag,  aad  he  amy  hare  beea  ready 
ai  oaee  to  sign  a  decree  which  for  the 
time  gave  him  a  supreamcyoTer  gods  and 
■Ma.  If  Alexaader  the  Great  desired  to 
be  adored  as  a  god,  thea  it  is  not  impro- 
'  a  proud  aad  weak  Persian 
ronld  be  willing  to  reoeiTO  a 
r  tribate.  Zarzea  did  things  more 
iMllsh  than  what  is  hart  attribuUd  to 
Ilatina.  Instaaoet  of  this  are  aot  want- 
■»  .OfHototmni^inJsiiithiii.8,Uia 


8  Now,  0  king,  establish  the  de- 
cree, and  sisn  the  writing,  that  it  be 
not  changed,  according  to  the  law 


said  that  he  "  had  decreed  to  destroy  all 
the  gods  of  the  land,  that  all  nations 
should  worship  Nabuohodonosor  only,  and 
'  that  all  tongues  and  tribes  should  call 
upon  him  as  god."  (2)  It  may  have  oc- 
'  curred  to  him,  or  may  hare  been  sug- 
gested, that  this  was  an  effectual  way  to 
test  the  readiness  of  his  subjects  to  obey 
and  honour  him.  Some  such  test,  it  may 
have  been  urged,  was  not  improper,  and 
this  would  determine  what  waa  the  spirit 
of  obedience  as  well  as  any  other. 
(3)  More  probably,  however,  it  may  have 
been  represented  that  there  was  some 
danger  of  insubordination,  or  some  con- 
spiracy among  the  people,  and  that  it  waa 
necessary  that  the  sovereign  should  issue 
some  mandate  whidi  would  at  once  and 
effectually  quell  it  It  may  have  been 
urged  that  there  was  danger  of  a  revolt 
and  that  it  would  be  an  effectual  way  of 
preventing  it  to  order  that  whoever  should 
solicit  any  fitvour  of  any  one  but  the  king 
should  be  punished,  for  this  would  bring 
all  matters  at  once  before  him,  and  secure 
order.  The  haste  and  earnestness  with 
which  they  urged  their  request,  would 
rather  seem  to  imply  that  there  was  a 
representation  that  some  tudden  occasioa 
had  arisen  which  made  the  enactment  of 
such  a  statute  proper.  Or  (4)  the  king 
may  have  been  in  the  habit  of  signing 
the  decrees  proposed  by  his  counsellors 
with  little  hesitation,  and,  lost  in  ease  and 
sensnali^,  and  perceiving  only  that  this 
proposed  law  was  flattering  to  himself^ 
and  not  ddiberatiBg  on  what  might  be  ita 
possible  result,  he  may  have  sigaed  it  al 
once. 

8,  9.  JioWf  0  king,  ^ttablUh  the  dterf, 
OnUin,  enact,  conflrm  it.  f  And  ngn  lAe 
writing.  An  act  necessary  to  make  it  the 
law  of  the  realm,  f  ThatitU  not  ekangtd. 
That,  having  the  sign  manual  of  the  sove- 
reign,  it  might  be  so  conflrmed  thai 
it  could  not  be  changed.  With  that 
sign  it  became  ao  established,  it  seema^ 
that  evea  the  sovereign  himself  ooald  not 
change  it  f*  According  to  th*  km  of  tA« 
ifedet  and  Perwiant,  which  altcrcth  not 
Marg.,  pamcth.  Which  does  not  pnm 
awav  ;  which  is  not  abrogated.  A  simi- 
bur  &ct  in  tagard  to  a  Uw  of  tha  Modes 
aad  Paniaaa  ia  mentioaed  in  Bstt«  tULv 


DANIEL. 


llCU.  §9i 


«of  tho  Modes  mid  Peniaiis,  which  f     10   f  Now   wh«n   Dtajel   kmvm- 

baltereth  not.  ^  Uthat  the  writing  was  signed,  he 

9  Wherefore  king  Darius  si(;nediwent  into  his  house;  and  his  \rin* 

the  writing  and  the  decree.  '  dows  heing  open  in  his  chamber 


•Eiul.W;  8.8. 


^passetk. 


in  which  the  king  wms  nnable  to  recall  an 
order  which  had  been  given  for  the  mA8> 
sacro  of  the  Jews,  and  in  which  he  at- 
tempted only  to  eonnteraet  it  as  far  as 
possible  hj  putting  the  Jews  on  their 
guard,  and  allowing  them  to  defend  them- 
selves. Diodorns  Sienlus  (Lib.  iv.,)  refers 
to  this  custom,  where  he  says  that  Darius, 
the  last  king  of  Persia,  would  have  par- 
doned Charidemus  after  he  was  con- 
demned to  death,  but  could  not  reverse 
what  the  law  had  passed  against  him. 
XoWA.  *  When  the  king  of  Persia,  says 
Montesquieu  (Spirit  of  Laws,  as  quoted 
by  Rosen miiUer,  Morgenland,  ii»  loc.)  has 
oondemned  any  one  to  death,  no  one  dares 
speak  to  him  to  make  intercession  for 
him.  Were  he  even  drunk  when  the 
crime  was  committed,  or  were  he  insane, 
the  command  must  nevertheless  be  exe- 
cuted, for  the  law  cannot  be  counter- 
manded, and  the  laws  cannot  contradict 
themselves.  This  sentiment  prevails 
throughout  Persia.'  It  may  seem  singu- 
lar that  such  a  custom  prevailed,  and  that 
the  king,  who  was  the  fountain  of  law, 
and  whose  will  was  law,  could  not  change 
a  statute  at  his  pleasure.  But  this  cus- 
tom grew  out  of  the  opinions  which  pre- 
yailed  in  the  East  in  regard  to  the  mon- 
arch. His  will  was  absolute,  and  it  was 
a  part  of  the  system  which  prevailed  then 
to  exalt  the  monarch,  and  leave  the  im- 
pression on  the  mind  of  tho  people  that 
he  was  more  than  a  man — that  he  was 
infallible  and  could  not  err.  Nothing  was 
better  adapted  to  keep  up  that  impression 
than  an  evtablished  principle  of  this  kind 
— that  a  law  once  ordained  could  not  bo 
repealed  or  changed.  To  do  this  would 
bo  a  practical  acknowledgment  that  there 
was  a  defect  in  the  law ;  that  there  was  a 
want  of  wisdom  in  ordaining  it ;  that  all 
the  circumstances  were  not  foreseen ;  and 
that  tho  kingwas  liable  to  be  deceived 
and  to  err.  With  all  the  disadvantages 
attending  such  a  custom,  it  was  judged 
better  to  maintain  it  than  to  allow  that 
the  monarch  could  err,  and  hence  when 
a  law  was  ordained  it  became  fixed  and 
«nchanging.  Eren  the  king  himself 
eoiiLd  not  idter  ii,  and  whatever  mi|^t  be 


eLu.14.aS.    Ac.  4  17— 19. 


the  consequences,  it  was  to  be  executed. 
It  is  evident,  however,  that  such  a  cot* 
tom  might  have  •ome  advantages.  It 
would  serve  to  prevent  haatj  legisfatioa, 
'  and  to  giro  stability  to  the  goverwBMBt 
j  by  its  being  known  what  the  laws  wera, 
thus  avoiding  the  evils  whieh  result  wbea 
I  they  are  frequently  changed.  It  is  oflea 
I  preferable  to  have  permanent  laws, 
,  though  not  the  best  that  ooold  be  fmsied, 
than  those  which  would  be  better  if  there 
were  no  stability.  There  is  only  one 
Being,  however,  whose  laws  can  be  safely 
unchanging — and  that  is  Qod,  for  his  laws 
are  formed  with  a  full  knowledge  of  all 
the  relations  of  things,  and  of  their  bear- 
ing on  all  future  circumstances  and  times. 
It  serves  to  confirm  the  statement  here 
made  respecting  the  ancient  custom  in 
Media  and  Persia,  that  the  same  idea  of 
the  inyiolability  of  the  royal  word  has 
remained,  in  a  mitigated  form,  to  modera 
times.  A  remarkable  example  of  this  is 
related  by  Sir  John  Malcolm,  of  Aga 
Mahommed  Khan,  the  last  but  one  of  tha 
Persian  kings.  After  alluding  to  tha 
present  case,  and  that  in  Esther,  he  ob- 
serves. "  The  character  of  the  power  of 
the  king  of  Persia  has  undergone  a* 
change.  The  late  king,  Aga  Mahonuned 
Khan,  when  encamped  near  Shiras,  said 
that  he  would  not  move  till  the  snow  was 
off  the  mountains  in  the  vicinity  of  iua 
camp.  The  season  proved  serere,  and 
the  snow  remained  longer  than  was  ez^ 
pected ;  the  army  began  to  sniTer  distress 
and  sickness,  but  the  king  said  while  tba 
snow  remained  upon  the  mountain,  ha 
would  not  move;  and  his  word  was  as 
law,  and  could  not  be  broken.  A  mnlU- 
tttde  of  labourers  were  eolleeted  and  sea4 
to  remove  the  snow ;  their  efforts,  and  a 
few  fine  days,  cleared  the  monntaitts»  and 
Aga  Mohammed  Ehaa  marehed."  His- 
tory of  Persia  L  268,  quoted  in  the  Piet. 
Bible,  in  loc 

10.  Now  ufhm  Daniel  hmtw  (Aof  fA« 
writing  too*  tiffntcL  Probably  there  was 
some  proclamation  made  in  regard  to  tha 
decree,  f  He  went  into  ki»  AotMs.  Thai 
is,  he  went  in  in  his  usual  auanar.  Ha 
made  no  ehaags  in  his  hahits  oa  iinraat 
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ttrvrard  >  J6ni8alexn,fae  kneeled  upon 

»1K1.8.44,48.    Pb.5.7.    Jo.  2. 4. 


of  the  decree,  f  And  his  toindoto*  heing 
open  in  hit  ehamber.  Open  in  the  nsaal 
manner.  It  does  not  mean  that  he  took 
pains  to  open  them  for  the  pnrpose^f  os- 
tentation, or  to  show  that  ho  disregarded 
the  decree,  bnt  that  he  took  no  care  to 
^ose  them  with  an  j  view  to  avoid  the  con- 
ieqaences.  In  the  warm  climate  of  Baby- 
lon, tiie  windows  probably  were  commonly 
open.  Houses  among  the  Jews  in  later 
thnes,  if  not  in  the  time  of  the  exile, 
were  usually  constructed  with  an  upper 
^tknmher—iinpQtv — which  was  a  room  not 
in  common  use,  but  employed  as  a  guest 
chamber,  where  they  received  company 
and  held  feasts,  and  where  at  other  times 
they  retired  for  prayer  and  meditation. 
See  Notes  on  Matt.  ix.  2.  Those  *  upper 
rooms'  are  often  the  most  pleasant  and 
airy  part  of  the  house.  Br.  Eobinson 
(Researches,  voL  iii.  p.  417,)  describing  the 
house  of  the  American  consular-agent  in 
Sillon,  says,  "  His  house  was  a  large  one, 
built  upon  the  eastern  wall  of  the  city ; 
the  rooms  were  spacious,  and  furnished 
With  more  appearance  of  wealth,  than 
any  I  saw  in  the  country.  An  upper 
parlour  with  many  windows,  on  the  roof 
of  the  proper  house,  resembled  a  summer 
palace;  and  commanded  a  delightful 
view  of  the  country  towards  the  East, 
full  of  trees,  and  gardens,  and  country 
houses,  quite  to  the  foot  of  tho  moun- 
tains." f  Toward  JerutaUm.  It  is  not 
improbable  that  the  windows  were  open 
en  each  side  of  tho  chamber,  but  this  is 
particularly  mentioned  because  he  turned 
his  face  toward  Jerusalem  when  he  prayed. 
This  was  natural  to  an  exile  Hebrew  in 
prayer,  because  the  temple  of  God  had 
stood  at  Jerusalem,  and  that  was  tho 
place  where  he  abode  by  a  risible  symboL 
It  is  probable  that  the  Jews  in  their  own 
eountry  always  in  their  prayers  turned  Uie 
fiioe  toward  Jerusalem,  and  it  was  anti- 
cipated when  the  temple  was  dedicated, 
that  this  would  be  the  case  in  whateyer 
lands  they  might  be.  Thus  in  the  prayer 
of  Solomon,  at  the  dedication,  ho  says, 
"If  thy  people  go  out  to  battle  against 
flieir  enemy,  whithersoever  Uiou  shalt 
fend  them,  and  shall  pray  unto  the  Lord 
toward  the  citj  which  thou  hast  chosen, 
and  toward  the  house  which  I  have  bnilt 
i^«lijBMM/'4«.  lUagfTiiLU.  And 
2S» 


bis  knees  tkree  times  ^  a  day,  and 
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again  (vs.  46 — 49),  "  If  they  sin  against 
thee,  and  thou  bo  angry  with  them,  and 
deliver  thom  to  the  enemy,  so  that  they 
carry  them  away  captives  unto  the  land 
of  the  enemy,  far  or  near ;  if  they  shall 
bethink  themselves  in  the  land  whither 
they  were  carried  captives,  and  repent — 
and  pray  unto  thee  toward  their  land 
which  thou  gavest  unto  their  lathers,  the 
city  which  thou  hast  chosen,  and  the 
house  which  I  have  built  for  thy  name, 
then  hear  thou  their  prayer,"  Ac.  Comp. 
vs.  33,  35,  38.  So  in  Ps.  v.  7:  "As  for 
me,  I  will  come  into  ihy  house  in  the 
multitude  of  thy  mercy,  and  in  thy  fenr 
will  I  worship  toward  thy  holy  temple." 
So  Jonah  iu  4 :  "  Then  I  said,  I  am  cast 
out  of  thy  sight;  yet  I  will  look  again 
toward  thy  holy  temple."  So  in  the  first 
book  of  Esdras  (Apocrypha),  iv.  58 :  "  Now 
when  this  young  man  was  gone  forth,  be 
lifted  up  his  face  to  heaven,  toward  Jeru- 
salem, and  praised  the  kin^  of  heaven." 
Comp.  Intro.  ^2.  v.  Daniel,  therefore, 
in  turning  his  face  toward  Jerusalem 
when  he  prayed,  was  acting  in  accord- 
ance with  what  Solomon  had  anticipated 
as  proper  in  just  such  a  supposed  case, 
and  with  the  prevailing  habit  of  his  peo- 
ple when  abroad.  This  was  not,  indeed, 
particularly  proscribed  as  a  duty,  but  it 
was  recognized  as  proper;  and  it  was 
not  only  in  accordance  with  the  instinc- 
tive feelings  of  love  to  his  country  and 
the  temple,  but  a  foundation  was  laid  for 
this  in  the  fact  that  Jerusalem  was  re- 
garded as  the  peculiar  dwelling-place  of 
Ood  on  earth.  In  the  Koran  it  it  en- 
joined as  a  duty  on  all  Mussulmen,  in 
whatever  part  of  the  earth  they  may  be, 
to  turn  their  faces  towards  the  Caaba  at 
Mecca  when  they  pray:  "The  foolish 
men  will  say.  What  hath  turned  them 
from  their  keblah  toward  which  thej 
formerly  prayed?  Say,  Unto  God  be- 
longeth  the  East  and  the  West;  ho 
directeth  whom  he  pleaseth  in  the  right 
way.  Thus  have  we  placed  you,  0  Ara- 
bians, an  intermediate  nation,  that  yo 
may  be  witnesses  against  the  rest  of 
mankind,  that  the  apostle  may  be  a  wit- 
ness against  you.  We  appointed  the 
keblah  towards  which  thou  didst  formerlj 
pray,  only  that  we  might  know  him  who 
IbUowoth   tho   i^osUe,  fSrom   bin  tiial 
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aDd  gaje    thanks  » before 
bis  'God,  as  he  did  aforetime. 

11  Then  these  men  assembled, 
•tnd  found  Daniel  praying  and  mak- 
ing supplication  before  his  God. 

12  Then  they  came  ^near,  and 

tnmeth  back  on  his  he«l8 :  though  this 
change  seem  a  great  matter,  unless  nnto 
those  whom  God  hath  directed.  Bnt  Ood 
will  not  render  yonr  faith  of  none  effect; 
for  Ood  is  gracious  and  merciftd  unto 
man.  We  hare  seen  thee  torn  ahout  thy 
face  towards  hcaren  with  uncertainty, 
but  we  will  canse  thee  to  turn  thyself 
towards  a  keblah  that  will  please  thee. 
Turn,  therefore,  thy  face  towards  the  holy 
temple  of  Mecca;  and  wherever  ye  be, 
turn  your  faces  towards  that  place." 
Sale's  Koran,  ch.  iL  Wherever  Mus- 
sulmen  are,  therefore,  they  turn  their 
faces  towards  the  temple  of  Mecca  when 
they  pray.  Daniel  complied  with  what 
was  probably  the  general  custom  of  his 
countrymen,  and  what  was  natural  in  his 
case,  for  there  was,  in  the  nature  of  the 
case,  a  rtcuon  why  he  should  turn  his 
tkce  towards  the  place  where  God  had 
been  accustomed  to  manifest  himselt  It 
served  to  keep  up  in  his  mind  the  re- 
membrance of  his  beloved  country,  and 
In  his  case  could  be  attended  with  no 
eviL  As  all  visible  symbols  of  the  divine 
Being  are  now,  however,  withdrawn  from 
any  particular  place  on  the  earth,  there 
is  no  propriety  in  imitating  his  example, 
and  when  we  pray  it  is  wholly  immaterial 
in  what  direction  the  face  is  turned. 
^  He  kneeled  upon  hie  kneee  three  timet  a 
aajf.  In  aooordanoe  doubtless  with  his 
usual  custom.  The  amount  of  the  state- 
ment is,  that  he  did  not  vary  his  habit 
on  account  of  the  command.  He,  evi- 
dently, neither  assumed  a  posture  of 
ofltentationy  nor  did  he  abstain  from  what 
he  was  accustomed  to  do.  To  have  de- 
parted from  his  usual  habit  in  any  way 
would  have  been  a  yielding  of  principle 
In  the  case.  It  is  not  mentioned  at  what 
time  in  the  day  Daniel  thus  kneeled  and 
prayed,  but  we  may  presume  that  it  was 
evening,  and  morning,  and  noon.  Thus 
the  Psalmist  says :  "Evening,  and  morn- 
ing, and  at  noon,  will  I  pray,  and  cry 
aloud;  and  he  shall  hear  my  voice." 
Ps.  Iv.  17.  No  one  can  doubt  the  pro- 
priety of  thns  praying  to  God;  and  it 
wovld  be  well  for  aU  fliiis  to  caU  upon 


spake  before  the  ^^f^  coiioernlit^ 
tne  king's  'decree ;  Hast  thou  not 
signed  a  decree,  that  every  man  ths^ 
shall  ask  a  petUian  of  any  (}od  or 
man  within  tnirty  days,  saTe  of  tlies^ 
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their  God.  ^  A»  he  did  a/areiime.  With- 
out making  any  change.  He  neither  in- 
creased nor  diminished  the  number  of 
times  each  day  in  which  he  called  upon 
God ;  nor  did  he  make  any  change  in  the 
manner  of  doing  it.  He  did  not  seek 
ostentatiously  to  show  that  he  waa  a  wot* 
shipper  of  God,  nor  was  he  deterred  by 
the  fear  of  punishment  from  doing  as  he 
had  been  accustomed  to  do.  If  it  shovM 
be  said  that  Daniel's  habit  of  worshhi 
was  ostentatious ;  that  his  praying  with 
his  windows  open  was  contrary  to  the 
true  spirit  of  retiring  devotion,  and  espe- 
cially contrary  to  the  spirit  required  «f 
worshippers  in  the  New  Testament  where 
the  Saviour  commands  us  when  we  pray 
to  'enter  into  the  closet,  and  to  shnt  the 
door,'  (Matt  vi  6,)  it  may  be  replied^ 
(1)  that  there  is  no  evidence  that  Daniel 
did  this  for  the  purpose  of  ostentatien, 
and  the  supposition  that  he  did  it  for  that 
purpose  is  contrary  to  all  that  we  know 
of  his  character;  (3)  as  we  have  seen, 
this  was  the  customary  place  for  pnjm, 
and  the  manner  of  the  prayer  waa  that 
which  was  usual;  (8)  the  chamber,  or 
upper  part  of  the  house  was  in  &et  the 
most  retired  part,  and  was  a  place  where 
one  would  be  least  likely  to  be  heard  or 
seen ;  and  (4)  there  is  no  evidenee  that 
it  would  not  have  been  quite  private  and 
unobserved  if  these  men  had  not  gone  to 
his  house  and  listened  for  the  very  p«r- 
pose  of  detecting  him  at  his  deretions. 
No  one  could  well  guard  against  sack  a 
purpose. 

11.  Then  these  men  aetembhd,  Ac. 
Evidently  with  a  deeign  of  finding  him 
at  his  devotions. 

12.  Thenthetf  came  near.  That  is,  they 
came  near  the  king.  They  had  detected 
Daniel,  as  they  expected  and  desired  to 
do,  in  a  palpable  violation  of  the  law, 
and  they  lost  no  time  in  apprising  the 
king  of  it,  and  in  reminding  him  of  the 
law  which  he  had  established.  Inforatera 
are  not  apt  to  lose  time,  f  The  kiny  tfn- 
evoered  and  eaid,  The  thing  is  trmef  Ac 
It  is  undeniable,  whatever  may  be  the 
eonteqnenees.     There  Is  no  reasoM  te 
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O  \ungy  A%\1  be  cast  into  the  den 
of  lions  T  The  king  answered  and 
«aid,  The  thing  is  true,  according 
to  the  law  of  the  Modes  and  Per- 
sians, which  altereth  *  not 

13  Then  answered  they,  and  said 
sefore  the  king,  That  Daniel,  which 

'▼er.  8,  be.  5.13. 

•appose  that  he  as  yet  had  any  sosplcion 
of  their  design  in  askine  Uiis  question. 
It  is  not  improbable  that  no  apprehended 
there  had  been  some  yiolation  of  the  law, 
bat  it  does  not  appear  that  his  sospicions 
rested  on  DanieL 

13.  Then  atmoertd  they-^That  Daniel, 
w&icA  is  of  the  ehildrtn  of  the  captivity 
of  Judah.  Who  is  one  of  the  captiye 
Jews.  There  was  art  in  thos  referring 
to  Daniel,  instead  of  mentioning  him 
as  sostaioing  an  exalted  office.  It  woald 
fenre  to  aggravate  his  gailt  to  remind 
the  king  that  one  who  was  in  fact  a 
foreigner,  and  a  eapUre,  had  thaa  dis- 
regarded his  solemn  commandment  If 
he  had  been  mentioned  as  Uie  prime 
minister,  there  was  at  least  a  possibility 
that  the  king  woald  be  less  disposed  to 
deal  with  him  according  to  the  letter  of 
the  statute  than  if  he  were  mentioned  as 
a  captive  Jew.  ^  Begardetk  not  thee,  Ae, 
Shows  open  disregard  and  contempt  for 
the  royal  aathori^  by  making  a  petition 
to  his  Qod  three  times  a  day. 

14.  Then  tke  king,  tohen  he  heard  these 
worde,  wu  tore  diepleaeed  ieith  him*e{f. 
That  is,  for  baring  consented  to  such  a 
decree  without  deliberation^  or  with  so 
much  haste  or  for  having  consented  to 
it  at  aU.  It  is  remarkable  that  it  is  not 
•aid  that  he  was  displeased  with  them  for 
having  proposed  it;  but  it  is  clear  that 
he  saw  that  the  gailt  was  his  own  for 
having  given  his  assent  to  it,  and  that 
he  had  acted  foolishly.  There  is  no  evi- 
denee  as  yet  that  he  saw  that  the  de- 
cree had  been  proposed  for  the  purpose 
of  secoring  the  degradation  and  ruin  of 
Daniel— though  he  altlmatelj  perceived 
it  (ver.  24);  or  if  he  did  perceive  it, 
there  was  no  way  of  preventing  the  con- 
sequences from  coming  on  Daniel — and 
that  was  the  point  that  now  engrossed  his 
attention.  He  was  doubtless  displeased 
with  himself,  (1)  because  he  saw  that  he 
had  dene  wrong  in  framing  such  a  decree, 
which  interfered  with  what  had  been  tole- 
taled->4h«  free  Mtereis*  of  religion  bj  his 


^  if  of  the  children  of  the  OMtiTi^ 
of  Judah,  regardeth  <not  thee,  O 
king,  nor  the  decree  that  thou  bast 
signed,  but  maketh  bis  petiUon 
three  times  a  day. 

14  Then  the  king,  when  he  heard 
these  words,  was    sore   displeased 
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subjects;  (2)  because  he  now  saw  that  it 
was  foolish,  and  unworthy  of  a  king,  thus 
to  assent  to  a  law  for  which  there  was  no 
good  reason,  and  the  consequences  of 
which  he  had  not  foreseen,  and  (8)  be- 
cause he  now  saw  that  he  had  involved 
the  first  officer  of  the  realm,  and  a  man 
of  unsullied  character  in  ruin,  unless  some 
way  could  be  devised  by  which  the  con- 
sequences of  the  statute  could  be  averted. 
It  is  no  uncommon  thing  for  men  to  be 
displeased  with  themeelvee  when  they  ex- 
penence  the  nnezpected  consequences  of 
their  follies  and  tneir  sins.  An  instance 
strongly  resembling  that  here  stated,  in 
its  main  features,  occurred  at  a  later  pe- 
riod in  the  history  of  Persia — an  instance 
showing  how  the  innocent  may  be  in- 
Tolved  in  a  general  law,  and  how  much 
perplexity  and  regret  may  be  caused  by  the 
enactment  of  such  a  law.  It  occurred  ia 
Persia,  in  the  persecution  of  CbristianSf 
A.  D.  S44.  "  An  edict  appeared,  which 
commanded  that  all  Christians  should  b* 
thrown  into  chains  and  executed.  Many 
belonging  to  every  rank  died  as  martyrs. 
Among  these  was  a  eunuch  of  the  palace, 
named  Axades,  a  man  greatly  prised  by 
the  king.  So  much  was  the  latter  affected 
by  his  death,  that  he  commanded  that 
the  punishment  of  death  should  be  in- 
fiicted  from  thenceforth  only  on  the  lead- 
ers of  the  Christian  sect;  that  is,  only  on 
persons  of  the  clerical  order."  Neander's 
Church  History,  Torrey's  Translation,  voL 
ii.  p.  110.  f  And  eet  his  heart  on  Daniel 
to  deliver  htm.  In  what  way  he  sought 
to  deliver  him  is  not  said.  It  would  seem 
probable  from  the  representation  in  Uie 
following  Terse,  that  it  was  by  an  inquiry 
whether  the  statute  might  not  properly 
be  changed  or  cancelled,  or  whether  the 
penalhr  might  not  be  commuted — ^for  it 
is  said  that  his  counsellors  urged  as  a 
reason  for  the  strict  infliction  of  the  pun- 
ishment the  absolute  unchangeableness 
of  the  statute.  Perhaps  he  inquired 
whether  a  precedent  might  not  b*  found 
for  the  abrogation  of  a  law  eaaeted  bj  a 
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*with  himselC  Mid  set  JUt  heart  on 
]>uiiel  to  delirer  him:  and  he  Li- 


king  bj  the  same  anthoritj  Uutt  enacted 
it;  or  whether  it  did  not  come  within 
the  king's  prerogative  to  change  it;  or 
whether  the  imnishment  might  not  he 
commoted  without  injury;  or  whether 
the  eridencc  of  the  guilt  was  perfectly 
clear;  or  whether  he  might  not  he  par- 
doned without  anything  being  done  to 
maintain  the  honour  of  the  law.  Thb  is 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  instances  on 
record  of  the  case  of  a  monarch  seeking 
to  deliror  a  subject  from  punishment  when 
the  monarch  IumI  absolute  power,  and  is 
a  striking  illustration  of  the  difficulties 
which  often  arise  in  the  administration 
of  justiect  where  the  law  is  absolute,  and 
where  justice  seems  to  demand  the  inflic- 
tion of  the  penalty,  and  yet  where  there 
are  strong  reasons  why  the  penalty  should 
not  be  inflicted ;  that  is,  why  an  offender 
should  be  pardoned.  And  yet,  there  is 
no  improbability  in  this  statement  about 
the  perplexity  of  the  king,  for  (1)  ihtn 
were  strong  reasons,  easily  conceivable, 
why  the  penalty  should  not  be  inflicted 
in  the  case,  because  (a)  the  law  had  been 
evidently  devised  by  Uie  crafty  enemies 
of  Daniel  to  secure  just  such  a  result; 
(b)  Daniel  had  been  guilty  of  no  ertme — 
no  moral  wrong,  but  had  done  only  that 
which  should  commend  him  more  to  fa- 
vour and  confidence;  (e)  his  character 
was  every  way  upright  and  pure ;  (d)  the 
Tory  worship  which  he  had  been  detected 
in  had  been  up  to  that  period  allowed, 
and  there  was  no  reason  why  it  should 
now  be  punished,  and  («)  the  infliction  of 
the  penalty,  though  strictly  according  to 
the  letter  of  the  law,  would  be  manifestly 
a  violation  of  justice  and  equity ;  or,  in 
dther  words,  it  was  every  way  desirable 
that  it  should  not  be  inflicted.  Yet 
(2)  there  was  great  difficulty  in  pardon- 
ing him  who  had  offended,  for  (a)  the 
law  was  absolute  in  the  case ;  (b)  the  evi- 
dence was  clear  that  Daniel  had  done 
what  the  law  forbade ;  (e)  the  law  of  the 
realm  prohibited  any  change ;  {d)  the  char- 
acter and  government  of  the  king  were 
Involved  in  the  case.  If  be  interposed 
Mnd  saved  Daniel,  and  thus  suffered  the 
law  to  be  violated  with  impunity,  the  re- 
Milt  would  be  that  there  would  be  a  want 
of  stability  in  his  administration,  and  any 
other  subject  could  hope  that  ha  might 


boored  till  the  g»ing  down  of  ite 

sun  to  deliver  them. 


violate  the  law  with  the  same  impunity. 
Justice,  and  the  honour  of  the  gorars- 
ment,  therefore,  seemed  to  demand  thst 
the  law  should  be  enforced,  and  the  pen- 
alty inflicted.  (3)  It  may  be  added,  thai 
cases  of  this  kind  are  ftvtptently  occur- 
ring  in  the  administration  of  law — eases 
where  there  is  a  conflict  between  jnstiea 
and  mercy,  and  where  one  must  be  sacri- 
ficed to  tiie  other.  There  are  numerous 
instances  in  which  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  law  has  been  violated,  and  yet  in 
which  strong  reasons  exist  why  the  of- 
fender should  be  pardoned.  Yet  there 
are  great  difficulties  in  the  whole  subject 
of  pardoHf  and  there  are  more  embar- 
rassments in  regard  to  this  than  anything 
else  pertaining  to  the  administration  of 
the  laws.  If  an  offence  is  never  pardoned, 
then  the  government  is  stem  and  inex- 
orable, and  its  administration  riolates 
some  of  the  finest  and  most  tender  feelings 
of  our  nature— for  there  ore  cases  when 
all  the  benevolent  feelings  of  our  nature 
demand  that  there  should  be  the  remission 
of  a  penalty^^ases,  modified  by  youth,  or 
age,  or  sex,  or  temptation,  or  previous 
character,  or  former  servioe  rendered  to 
one's  country.  And  yet,  pardon  in  any 
instance  always  does  just  so  much  to 
weaken  the  strong  arm  of  the  law.  It  is 
a  proclamation  that  in  some  cases  crime 
may  be  committed  with  impunity.  If 
often  exercised,  law  loses  its  force,  and 
men  are  little  deterred  from  crime  by  fesr 
of  it  If  it  were  alwaye  exercised,  and  a 
proclamation  were  sent  forth  that  oay  one 
who  committed  an  offence  might  be  par- 
doned, the  authority  of  government  would 
be  at  an  end.  Those,  therefore,  who 
are  entrusted  with  the  administration 
of  the  laws  are  often  substantially  in 
the  same  perplexity  in  which  Dariuaf  was 
in  respect  to  Daniel — all  whose  ftelingM 
incline  them  to  mercy,  and  who  yet  see  no 
way  in  which  it  can  be  exercised  con- 
sistently with  the  administration  of  jus- 
tice and  the  prerention  of  crime,  f  And 
he  laboured.  He  sought  to  devise  some 
way  in  which  it  might  be  done,  f  Tift  the 
going  down  of  the  eun.  Houbigant  under* 
stands  this,  **  Till  the  sun  arose ;"  but  the 
common  rendering  is  probably  the  correct 
one.  Why  that  hour  is  mentioned,  is  not 
known.    It  would  seem  from  the  follow- 
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15  Tfam  thMe  men  assembled 
VBto  the  Icing,  and  said  unto  the 
ku^  Know,  O  king,  that  the  law 
•f  Ae  Medei  and  I^rsians  is,  That 
BO  decree  nor  statute  which  the  king 
eatabUsheth  may  be  changed. 
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Ing  Terse  that  the  king  wm  pressed  by 
lus  connsellors  to  carry  the  decree  into 
ezecntion,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  king 
taw  that  the  ease  was  a  perfectly  clear 
one,  and  that  nothing  conld  be  hoped  for 
from  delay.  The  law  was  clear,  and  it 
was  equally  clear  that  it  had  been  rio- 
lated.  There  was  no  way  then  but  to 
•njffer  it  to  take  its  coorse. 

15.  Then  the»e  men  attembJed  unto  the 
king.  The  Chaldee  here  is  the  same  as 
in  Tcr.  6,  'they  came  tomultaously/ 
They  wore  earnest  that  the  law  should 
be  executed,  and  they  probably  appre- 
hended that  if  the  king  were  allowed  to 
dweU  upon  it,  the  firmness  of  his  own 
mind  would  give  way,  and  that  he  would 
release  Daniel.  Perhaps  they  dreaded 
the  effect  of  the  compunctious  visitings 
which  he  might  have  during  the  silence 
of  the  night,  and  they,  therefore,  came 
tumultnously  to  hasten  his  decision. 
f  Know,  0  king,  that  the  law,  Ao.  That 
is  a  settled  matter  about  which  there  can 
be  DO  debate  or  difference  of  opinion.  It 
would  seem  that  this  was  a  point  so  well 
settled  that  no  question  could  be  raised 
in  regard  to  it,  and,  to  their  minds,  it 
was  equally  clear  that  if  this  were  so,  it 
was  necessary  that  the  sentence  should 
be  executed  without  delay. 

IS.  Then  the  king  commanded,  Ae,  See 
Notes  on  rer,  7.  Some  recent  discoreries 
amonff  the  ruins  of  Babylon  hare  shown 
that  the  mode  of  punishment  by  throwing 
offenders  against  the  laws  to  lions  was 
actually  practised  there,  and  these  dis- 
ooTeries  may  be  classed  among  the  nu- 
merous instances  in  which  modem  inres- 
tigations  have  tended  to  confirm  the  state- 
ments in  the  Bible.  Three  interesting 
figures  illustrating  this  fact  may  be  seen  in 
the  Pictorial  Bible,  vol.  iii.  p.  233.  The 
first  of  those  figures,  from  a  block  of  stone, 
was  found  at  Babylon  near  the  great 
mass  of  ruin  that  is  supposed  to  mark 
the  site  of  the  grand  western  palace.  It 
represents  a  lion  standing  over  the  body 
«f  a  prostrate  man,  extended  on  a  pedes- 
lal  whioh  m«ararei  niiM  feet  in  length 


16  Then  the  king  commanded, 
and  they  brought  *&niel,  and  cast 
him  into  the  den  of  lions.  Now  the 
king  spake,  and  said  unto  Daniel, 
Thy  God,  whom  thou  senrest  con- 
tinually, he  will  deliver  ^  thee. 

kPs.87.80,40;  e.  8. 16, 17. 

by  three  in  breadth.  The  head  has  been 
lately  knocked  off;  but  when  Mr.  Rieh 
saw  it,  the  statue  was  in  a  perfect  state, 
and  he  remarks  that  **  the  mouth  had  a 
circular  aperture  into  which  a  man  might 
introduce  his  fisL''  The  second  is  from 
an  engraved  gem,  dug  from  the  ruins  of 
Babylon  by  Captain  Mignan.  It  exhibits 
a  man  standing  on  two  sphinxes,  and  en* 
gaged  with  two  fierce  animals,  possibly 
intended  for  lions.  The  third  is  from  a 
block  of  white  marble  found  near  the 
tomb  of  Daniel  at  Susa,  and  thus  de- 
scribed by  Sir  Robert  Ker  Porter  in  his 
*  Travels,'  (vol.  ii.  p.  416).  '*  It  does  not 
exceed  ten  inches  in  width  and  depth, 
measures  twenty  in  length,  and  is  hollow 
within,  as  if  to  receive  some  deposit. 
Three  of  its  sides  are  cut  in  has  relief 
two  of  them  with  similar  representations 
of  a  man  apparently  naked,  except  a 
soah  round  his  waist,  and  a  sort  of  cap 
on  his  head.  His  hands  are  bound  be- 
hind him.  The  comer  of  the  stone 
forms  the  neck  of  the  figure,  so  that  its 
head  forms  one  of  its  ends.  Two  lions 
in  sitting  postures  appear  on  either  side 
at  the  top,  each  having  a  paw  on  the 
head  of  the  man."  See  Pict.  Bible  in 
loe,  f  Now  the  king  epake  and  eaid  unto 
Daniel,  Thjf  Ood,  Ac.  What  is  here  stated 
is  in  accordance  with  what  is  said  in 
Ycr.  14,  that  the  king  sought  earnestly 
to  deliver  Daniel  from  the  punishment 
He  had  entire  confidence  in  him,  and  he 
expressed  that  to  the  last.  As  to  the 
question  oi  prohahilitg  whether  Darius, 
a  heathen,  would  attempt  to  comfort 
Daniel  with  the  hope  that  he  would  be  de- 
livered,  and  would  express  the  belief  that 
this  would  be  done  by  that  Qod  whom  he 
served,  and  in  whose  cause  he  was  about 
to  be  exposed  to  peril,  it  may  be  remarked 
(1)  That  it  was  a  common  thing  among 
the  heathen  to  believe  in  the  interpoei- 
taon  of  the  gods  in  favour  of  the  righto- 
ous,  and  particularly  in  favour  of  their 
worshippers.  See  Homer,  poMtn.  Hence 
it  was  that  they  called  on  thena;  that 
they  committed  themselTes  to  them  im 
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17  And  a  stone  'was  brou^t, 
and  laid  upon  the  mouth  of  the  den ; 
and  the  king  sealed  ^  it  with  his  own 
signet,  and  with  the  signet  of  his 
lords,  that  the  purpose  mi^ht  not 
be  changed  concerning  Daniel. 

battle  and  in  peril;  that  they  longht 
their  aid  by  sacrifices  and  by  prayers. 
No  one  can  donbt  that  snch  a  belief  pre- 
vailed, and  that  the  mind  of  Darins,  in 
accordance  with  the  prevalent  custom, 
might  be  under  its  influence.  (2)  Darius, 
undoubtedly,  in  accordance  with  the  pre- 
vailing belief,  regarded  the  God  whom 
Daniel  worshipped  as  a  god,  though  not 
as  exclusively  the  true  God.  He  had  the 
same  kind  of  confidence  in  him  that  he 
had  in  any  god  worshipped  by  foreigners — 
and  probably  regarded  him  as  the  tute- 
lary divinity  of  the  land  of  Palestine, 
and  of  the  Hebrew  people.  As  he  might 
eonsistenUy  express  this  belief  in  refer- 
ence to  any  foreign  divinity,  there  is  no 
improbability  that  he  would  in  reference  to 
the  God  worshipped  by  Daniel.  (3)  He 
had  the  utmost  eonfidenee  both  in  the  in- 
tegrity and  the  piety  of  Daniel  j  and  as 
he  believed  that  the  gods  interposed  in 
human  affiurs,  and  as  be  saw  in  Daniel 
an  eminent  instance  of  devotedness  to 
ki»  Qod,  he  did  not  doubt  that  in  such  a 
case  it  might  be  hoped  that  he  would 
save  him. 

17.  And  a  Hone  teae  hrought,  and  laid 
upon  the  mouth  of  the  den.  Probably  a 
large  flat  stone  sufilcient  to  cover  the 
mouth  of  the  cave,  and  so  heavy  that 
Daniel  could  not  remove  it  from  within 
and  escape.  It  was  usual  then,  as  it  is 
now,  to  close  up  the  entrance  to  sepul- 
ehres  with  a  large  stone.  See  John 
zi.  38;  Matt  xzviL  60.  It  would  be 
natural  to  endeavour  to  secure  this 
vault  or  den  in  the  same  way — on  the 
one  hand  so  that  Daniel  could  not  escape 
f^om  within,  and  on  the  other  so  that 
none  of  his  firiends  could  come  and  rescue 
him  from  without,  f  And  the  king  sealed 
it  with  hU  own  tignet.  With  his  own  teal. 
That  is,  he  affixed  to  the  stone,  probably 
by  means  of  clay  or  wax,  his  seal,  in  such 
a  way,  that  it  could  not  be  removed  by 
any  one  without  breaking  it,  and  conse- 
quently without  the  perpetration  of  a 
crime  of  the  highest  kind — for  no  greater 
•ffonoe  could  be  committed  against  his| 
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18  fThen  Om  Idiigwviift  to  faia 
palace,  and  passed  the  night  las^ 
ing:  nether  were  «instmment8  of 
music  brousfat  before  him ;  and  hia 
sleep  went  m>m  him. 
aLa.3.63.  bMatST.M.         •or,teHe. 


authority,  than  thus  to  break  his  tealf 
and  there  could  be  no  greater  aeumUjf 
that  the  stone  would  not  be  removed. 
On  the  manner  of  sealing  a  stone  in  such 
circumstances,  comp.  Notes  on  Matt 
xxvii.  66.  f  And  with  the  eignet  of  hit 
lortU.  That  it  might  have  all  the  securi^ 
which  there  could  be.  Perhaps  tbb  was 
at  the  suggestion  of  his  lords,  and  the 
design,  on  their  part  may  have  been  so 
to  guard  the  den  that  the  king  sbovld 
not  release  DanieL  f  That  the  pwpote 
might  not  he  changed  comeeming  DanieL 
By  the  king.  Probably  &ey  feared  that 
if  there  was  not  this  security,  the  king 
might  release  him;  but  they  presumed 
that  he  would  not  violate  the  seal  of  the 
great  officers  of  the  realm.  It  would  seem 
Uiat  some  sort  of  eo«ie«rrei»e«  between  the 
king  and  his  nobles  was  required  in  mak* 
ing  and  executing  the  laws. 

18.  Then  the  king  went  to  hie  paleice, 
and  paeeed  the  night  faeting.  Daniel  was 
probably  cast  into  the  den  soon  after  the 
going  down  of  the  sun,  ver.  14.  It  was  not 
unusual  to  have  evppere  Uien  late  at  night 
as  it  is  now  in  manv  places.  The  great 
anxiety  of  the  king,  however,  on  account 
of  what  had  occurred,  prevented  him 
from  participating  in  the  usual  evening 
meat  As  to  the  prohabUitg  of  what  is 
here  affirmed,  no  one  can  have  any  doubt 
who  credits  the  previous  statements.  Jn 
the  consciousness  of  wrong  done  to  m 
worthy  officer  of  the  government;  tc 
the  deep  anxiety  which  he  had  to  de- 
liver  him;  in  the  excitement  which  must 
have  existed  against  the  eunning  aad 
widked  authors  of  the  plot  to  deceive  the 
king  and  to  ruin  Daniel ;  and  in  his  soli- 
citude and  hope  that  after  all  Daniel 
might  escape,  there  is  a  satisfactory  rea- 
son for  the  facts  stated  that  he  had  no 
desire  for  food ;  that  instruments  of  musie 
were  not  brought  before  him ;  and  Uiat 
he  passed  a  sleepless  night  %NeiAer 
%eere  inetrumente  of  mueie  krovght  hr/ore 
him.  It  was  usual  among  the  andcnts 
to  have  music  at  their  meMS.  This  ous- 
tom  prevailed  among  the    Greeks  and 


19  Then  Aie  king  aroM  rtrj  earlj 
w  the  morning,  and  went  in  haste 
unto  the  den  ofiions. 

20  And  when  he  came  to  the  den, 
he  cried  with  a  lamentable  yoice 
unto  Daniel:  and  the  kin^  spake 
and  said  to  Daniel,  0  Daniel,  ser- 

BoMsnt,  and  doabtlets  wu  eommon  in 
fht  Oriental  world.  It  shonld  be  ob- 
•erred,  howeyer,  that  there  is  consider- 
able rariety  in  the  interpretation  of  the 
irord  here  rendered  itutrumenU  of  mmne — 
\JB^  The  margin  is  tabU.  The  Latin 
Tnlgate,  'He  slept  snnperlets,  neither 
cas  food  brought  before  hLa.'  The  Qreek 
tenders  it /ood^iHa,Mra*  So  the  Sjrriac. 
Bertholdt  and  Gesenins  render  it  eoNctt- 
hm09,  and  Saadias  dancing  girU.  Any 
of  these  significations  would  be  appro- 
priate ;  but  it  is  impossible  to  determine 
which  is  the  most  correct  The  word 
does  not  occur  elsewhere  in  the  Scrip- 
tures. 

19.  Then  the  king  orose  eery  early  in 
the  fnoming,  Ac  No  one  can  doubt  the 
probability  of  what  is  here  said,  if  the 
prerious  account  be  true.  His  deep 
anzietj;  his  wakeM  night;  the  re- 
morse which  be  endured,  and  his  hope 
that  Daniel  would  be  after  all  preserved, 
All  would  prompt  to  an  early  Tisit  to  the 
plaee  of  his  confinement,  and  to  his  earn- 
estness in  asoertiUnlng  whether  he  were 
»tiU  alive. 

30.  He  cried  with  a  lamentable  voice, 
A  Toiee  ftill  of  anxious  solicitude.  Liter- 
iUjr  'a  voice  of  grief  Such  a  cry  would 
l>e  natural  on  such  an  occasion,  f  0 
Ihniel,  servant  of  the  living  Ood,  The 
God  who  has  life;  who  imparts  life;  and 
who  can  preserve  life.  This  was  the 
ftppeUation,  nrobably,  which  ho  had  heard 
DMiiel  use  in  regard  to  God,  and  it  is 
aoe  which  be  would  naturally  employ  on 
•nch  an  occasion  as  this,  foeung  that  the 

Sstion  of  life  was  entirely  in  his  hands. 
Vkom  ikon  eerveet  eontinuallg.  At  all 
es,  and  in  all  circumstances:  as  a 
captive  in  a  distant  land;  in  places  of 
honour  and  power;  when  surrounded  by 
the  great  who  worship  other  gods ;  and 
when  threatened  with  death  for  your  de- 
rotion  to  the  service  of  G4)d.  This  had 
been  the  eharacter  of  Daniel,  and  it  was 
aatnral  to  rtfor  to  it  now*. 
SL  Tkm  mid  JkoM  unto  ike  king,  O 
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Tant  of  the  firing  Ood,  is  thy  God, 
whom  thou  serrest  continuaUj,  able 
to  deliyer  thee  from  the  lions  T 

21  Then  said  Daniel  nnto  the 
kinff,  0  king,  live  forever. 

&  My  God  hath  sent  his  *  angel, 

king,  live  forever.  The  common  form  of 
I  salutation  in  addressing  the  king.  See 
Notes  on  cb.  ii.  4.  There  might  be  more 
than  mere  form  in  this,  for  Daniel  may 
have  been  aware  of  the  true  source  of  the 
I  calamities  that  had  come  upon  him,  and 
of  the  innocence  of  the  king  in  the  mat- 
,  ter ;  and  he  doubtless  recalled  the  interest 
I  which  Uie  king  had  shown  in  him  when 
about  to  be  cast  into  the  den  of  lions,  and 
his  expression  of  confidence  that  his  God 
would  be  able  to  deliver  him  (ver.  IS), 
and  he  could  not  but  have  been  favour- 
ably  impressed  by  the  solicitude  which 
the  monarch  now  showed  for  his  wel- 
fare  in  thus  early  visiting  him,  and  by 
his  anxiety  to  know  whether  he  wore 
still  aUve. 

22.  Mg  Ood  hath  eent  kie  angeL  It 
was  common  among  the  Hebrews  to  attri- 
bute any  remarkable  preservation  from 
danger  to  the  intervention  of  an  angel 
sent  from  God,  and  no  one  can  demon- 
strate that  it  did  not  occur  as  they  sup- 
posed. There  is  no  more  absurdly  in 
supposing  that  God  employs  an  an- 
l^lic  being  to  defend  his  people,  or  to 
impart  blessings  to  them,  than  there 
is  In  supposing  that  ho  employs  one 
human  being  to  render  important  aid, 
and  to  convey  important  blessings  to  an- 
other.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  few  of  the 
favours  which  God  bestows  upon  men 
are  conveyed  to  them  directly  from  him- 
self, but  they  are  mostly  imparted  by 
the  instrumentality  of  others.  So  it  is  in 
the  blessings  of  liberty,  in  deliverance 
from  bondi^,  in  the  provision  made  for 
our  wants,  in  the  favour  bestowed  on  us 
in  infancy  and  childhood.  As  this  prin- 
ciple prevails  eveiywhere  on  the  earth, 
it  is  not  absurd  to  suppose  that  it  may 
prevail  elsewhere,  and  that  on  important 
occasions,  and  on  instances  above  the 
rank  of  human  intervention,  God  may 
employ  the  insteumentality  of  higher 
beings  to  defend  bis  people  in  trouble, 
and  rescue  them  from  danger.  Comp, 
Ps.  xxxiT.  7,  xoL  11;  Dan.  iz.  31;  Matt. 
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md  luUh  •hoi  lfa«  •lions'  aMatht, 
Aftt  tbey  have  not  hurt  me :  foraa- 
much  as  before  him  innoceDcy  ^  was 
found  in  me ;  and  also  before  thee, 
0  king»  have  I  done  no  hurt 

23  Then  was  the  king  exceeding 
glad  for  him,  and  commanded  that 

>Ue.ll.83.  bps.  18.  90, 34;  28.6. 

XTiii.  10;  Loke  xtL  22;  Heb.  L  14. 
Daniel  does  not  say  whether  the  angel 
was  vi9tble  or  not,  bat  it  if  rather  to  be  i 
presumed  that  he  was,  as  in  this  way  it 
would  be  more  certainly  known  to  him 
Uiat  he  owed  bis  deliverance  to  the  inter- 
vention of  an  angel,  and  as  this  would  be 
to  him  a  manifest  token  of  the  favour 
and  protection  of  God.  %  And  hath  9kut 
the  lion**  mouth*.  It  is  clear  thai  Daniel 
supposed  that  this  was  accomplished  by 
a  miracle ;  and  this  is  the  only  satisfac- 
tory solution  of  what  had  occurred. 
There  is,  moreover,  no  more  objection  to 
the  supposition  that  this  was  a  miracle 
than  there  is  to  any  miracle  whatever, 
for  (a)  there  is  no  more  fitting  occasion 
for  the  divine  intervention  than  when  a 
good  man  is  in  danger,  and  (6)  the  object 
to  be  accomplished  on  the  mind  of  Uio 
king,  and  through  him  on  the  minds  of 
the  people  at  large,  was  worthy  of  such 
an  interposition.  The  design  was  evi- 
dently to  impress  the  mind  of  the  mon- 
arch with  the  belief  of  the  existence  of  the 
true  Qod,  and  to  furnish  in  the  court  of 
Babylon  proof  that  should  be  eonvincinff 
that  he  is  the  only  Ood.  ^Fortumuek 
a*  hf^or*  him  innocency  khm  found  in  me. 
(1)  Absolute  innocenoy  in  reference  to 
the  question  of  guilt  on  the  point  in  which 
ho  had  been  condemned — he  having  done 
only  that  which  God  approved;  and 
(3)  general  integrity  and  uprightness  of 
character.  We  need  not  suppose  that 
Daniel  elained  to  be  absolutely  perfect 
(eomp.  ch.  iz.),  but  we  may  suppoie  that 
he  means  to  say  that  God  saw  that 
he  was  what  he  professed  to  be,  and 
that  bis  life  was  such  as  he  approved. 
f  And  alto  h^ort  (A««,  0  kinff,  havt  I 
aon4  no  huri.  That  is,  he  had  in  no  man- 
ner  violated  hit  duty  to  the  king;  he 
bad  done  nothing  that  tended  to  over- 
throw hii  government,  or  to  spread  dis- 
iSeetion  among  his  subjects. 

iZ.  Then  tk9  kingwaa  •xeteding  glad 
fit  him.    Oa  aoeoont  of  Daniel    That 


ih^  should  tak«  DianMl  iq»  o«i«C 

the  den.  So  Daniel  was  takan  iu» 
out  of  the  den,  and  no  manner  <^ 
hurt  was  found  upon  him,  becaosa 
he  believed  in  his  God. 

24f  And  the  king  commanded, aii4 
they  brought  those  men  <  which  bad 

cDe.10.19. 

is,  he  was  rejoiced  for  the  sake  of  Danial 
that  he  had  received  no  hurt,  and  that 
he  might  be  restored  to  his  place,  and 
be  useful  again  in  the  government 

24.  And  the  king  eowmmndfdf  m»d  ihef 
bronghi  (Aom  men  which  had  aceuMd  Dmm^ 
iel,  Ae,  It  wonid  seem  probable  that  the 
king  had  been  aware  of  their  wieked  de- 
signs against  Daniel,  and  had  been  satia- 
fied  that  the  whole  was  the  result  of  a 
conspiracy,  but  he  felt  himself  under  a 
necessity  of  allowing  the  law  to  take  its 
courso  on  him  whom  he  believed  to  be 
really  innocent  That  had  been  done.  All 
that  the  law  could  be  construed  as  requiring 
had  been  accomplished.  It  could  not  be 
pretended  that  the  law  reouired  that  any 
other  punishment  should  oe  inflicted  on 
Daniel,  and  the  way  was  now  clear  to 
deal  with  the  authors  of  the  malicious 
plot  as  they  deserved.  No  one  can  rea- 
sonably doubt  the  probability  of  what  is 
here  said  in  regard  to  the  conspirators 
against  Daniel.  The  kinr  had  arbitrary 
power.  He  was  convinced  of  their  guilt 
His  wrath  had  been  with  difliculty  re- 
strained when  he  understood  the  nature 
of  the  plot  against  Daniel  Nothing, 
therefore,  was  more  natural  than  that  he 
should  subject  the  guilty  to  the  same  pun- 
ishment which  they  had  sought  to  bring 
upon  the  innocent;  nothing  more  naturu 
than  that  a  proud  despot  who  saw  that, 
by  the  force  of  a  law  which  he  oould  not 
control,  he  had  been  made  a  tool  in  sub- 
jecting the  highest  oflloer  of  the  realm, 
and  the  best  man  in  it,  to  peril  of 
death,  that  he  should,  without  any  delay, 
wreak  his  vengeance  on  those  who  bad 
thus  made  use  of  him  to  gntify  their  own 
malignant  passions.  fThem,  and  their 
ehildrtn,  and  their  vivee.  This  was  In 
accordance  with  Oriental  notions  of  jus* 
tice,  and  was  often  done.  It  is  said  ez* 
nressly  by  Ammianus  Mareellinns  (23.  «. 
el,)  to  have  been  a  custom  among  the 
Pfrsiaas:  *The  Uwi  amonf  them  (ths 
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MOfMod  Danfel)  and  IImj  mm!  tiUm 
loto  the  den  of  lions,  them,  their 
»  children,  and  their  wives ;  and  the 
lions  had  the  ^  mastery  of  Uiem,  and 
brake  all  their  bones  in  pieces  or 
ever  they  came  at  the  bottom  of  the 

•I>e.84.16;2KL14.e;b.0.10.     ^Pi.64.5. 

Persians]  are  formidable;  among  which 
those  which  are  enacted  against  the  nn- 
grateftit  and  deserters,  and  similar  abom- 
inable crimes,  sorpasi  others  in  eroeltj, 
bj  wbieb,  on  aeeoant  of  the  gnilt  of  one, 
iU  ^e  kindred  perish' — ^per  qnas  ob  noxam 
anins  omnis  propinqaitas  perit.  So  Car- 
fins  says  of  the  Macedonians :  '  It  is  en- 
acted by  law  that  the  kindred  of  those 
who  conspire  against  the  king  shall  be 
pot  to  death  with  them.'  Instances  of 
this  kind  of  punishment  are  fonnd  among 
the  Hebrews  (Josh.  vii.  2i;  2  Sam.  zxi.  5, 
•eq.),  though  it  was  forbidden  by  the  law 
df  Moses,  in  jndioial  transactions.  Dent, 
zxir.  IS.  Comp.  also  Ezek.  zviii.  Mauer, 
sn  he.  In  regard  to  this  transaction,  we 
may  obserre  (a)  that  nothing  is  more  pro- 
bable than  that  this  would  occur,  since, 
as  appears  from  the  abore  quotations,  it 
was  often  done,  and  there  was  nothing  in 
the  character  of  Darius  that  would  prevent 
it,  though  it  seems  to  us  to  be  so  unjusL 
(h)  It  waa  the  act  of  a  heathen  monarch, 
and  it  is  not  necessary  in  order  to  defend 
the  Scripture  narrative,  to  vindicate  the 
justice  of  the  transaction.  The  record 
may  be  true,  though  the  thing  itself  was 
eril  and  wrong,  (c)  Yet  the  same  thing 
substantially  occurs  in  the  course  of  Pro- 
ridenoe,  or  the  administration  of  justice 
now.  Nothing  is  more  common  than  that 
the  wife  and  children  of  a  guilty  man 
should  suffer  on  account  of  the  sin  of  the 
hosband  and  father.  Who  can  recount 
the  woes  that  oome  upon  a  family 
through  the  intemperance  of  a  father? 
And  in  cases  where  a  man  is  condemned 
for  erime,  Uie  consequences  are  not  con- 
fined to  himself.  In  shame,  and  mortifi- 
cation, and  disgrace ;  in  the  anguish  ex- 
perienced when  he  dies  on  a  gibbet ;  in 
the  sad  rtmembrance  of  that  disgraceful 
death ;  in  the  loss  of  one  who  might  have 
provided  for  their  wants,  and  been  their 
protector  and  counsellor,  the  wife  and 
sbildren  alwayt  suffer;  and,  though  thisj 
took  anothsr  fom  ia       '        * 


26  fThea  •king  Daiiua  wrote  Qoto 
all  people,  nations,  and  langaages* 
that  dwell  in  all  the  earth ;  ^aoe  be 
multiplied  unto  yon. 

26  1  make  a  decree,  That  ineyery 
dominion  of  my  kingdom  men  *  trem* 
ble  and  fear  before  the  God  of  Dan* 
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when  adopted  as  a  principle  of  punish- 
ment, is  not  in  accordance  with  our  sense 
of  justice  in  administering  laws,  yet  it  it 
a  principle  which  pervades  the  world — 
for  the  effects  of  crime  cannot  and  do  not 
terminate  on  the  guUty  individual  him- 
self. ^  And  the  liofit  had  the  mattery  of 
them.  As  the  divine  restraint  furnished 
for  the  protection  of  Daniel  was  with- 
drawn, they  acted  out  their  proper  nature. 
f  And  brttke  all  their  bonee  in  piecee  or 
ever,  Ac  Literally, '  thoy  did  not  come  to 
the  bottom  of  the  den  until  the  lions  had 
the  mastery  of  them,  and  brake  all  their 
bones.'  They  seised  upon  them  as  they 
fell,  and  destroyed  them. 

26.  Then  king  Dartut  wrote  unto  alt 
people,  Ac  Comp.  Notes  on  chs.  ii.  4T, 
lit  29,  iv.  1.  If  there  is  a  probability  that 
Nebuohadnexaar  would  make  such  a  pro- 
clamation as  he  did,  there  is  no  less  pro^ 
bability  that  the  same  thing  would  bo 
done  by  Darius.  Indeed,  it  is  manifest 
on  the  face  of  the  whole  narrative  Uiat 
one  great  design  of  all  that  occurred  was 
to  proclaim  the  knowledge  of  the  true 
God,  and  to  secure  his  recognition.  That 
object  was  worthy  of  the  divine  interposi- 
tion, and  the  facts  in  the  case  show  that 
God  has  power  to  induce  princes  and 
rulers  to  recognise  his  existence  and  per- 
fections, and  his  government  over  tiio 
earth. 

20.  I  make  a  decree.  Comp.  oh.  iii  19. 
J  That  in  every  dominion  of  my  kingdom, 
£very  department,  or  province.  The  en- 
tire kingdom  or  empire  was  made  up  of 
several  kingdoms,  as  Media,  Persia,  Ba- 
bylonia,  Ac.  The  meaning  is,  that  bo 
wished  the  God  of  Daniel  to  be  honoured 
and  reverenced  throughout  the  whole  em- 
pire. %  Men  tremble  and  fear  be/ore  the 
Ood  of  Daniel,  That  they  honour  and 
reverence  him  as  God.  There  b  no  oer- 
tain  evidence  that  he  meant  that  he  should 
be  honoured  as  the  only  God,  but  the  pro- 
bability is,  that  he  meant  that  he  should 
bo  looog^sod  as  a  God  of  gnat  poww  AM 
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kit  fcr^be  if  A«  UriBji^  God,  and 
ttoadflutt  for  erer,  and  hu  kingdom 
^Ami  which  shall  not  be  deetrojed, 
and  his  dominion  $haU  be  even  unto 
flie  end. 

27  He  cdelrrereth  and  reecnetb, 
and  he  worketh  *  signs  and  wonders 
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glory,  ui4  m  woribj  of  nniyertal  rever- 
CBCO.  How  far  thii  heathen  monmrch 
might  still  regard  the  other  deities  wor- 
shipped ia  the  empire  as  gods,  or  how  far 
his  own  heart  might  be  disposed  to  hon- 
our the  God  of  Duiel,  there  are  no  means 
of  asoertaining.  It  was  maoh,  howerer, 
that  so  great  a  monarch  should  bo  led  to 
make  a  proclamation  acknowledging  the 
Ood  of  Daniel  as  baring  a  real  existence^ 
and  as  entitled  to  nnirersal  rererence. 

SFi/r  JU  i»  the  h'ving  Ood,  An  appeUa- 
on  often  given  to  Ood  in  the  Scriptares, 
and  probably  learned  by  Darins  from 
Daniel.  It  is  not»  howerer,  absolutely 
certain  that  Darius  would  attach  all  the 
Ideas  to  these  phrases  which  Daniel  did, 
or  which  we  would.  The  attributes  here 
sforibed  to  Ood  are  correct,  and  the  views 
expressed  are  far  beyond  aav  that  pre- 
vailed among  the  neathen,  nut  stiU  it 
would  not  be  proper  to  suppose  that  Da- 
rius certainly  had  all  the  views  of  God 
which  these  words  would  convey  to  us  now. 
f  And  tUad/att  fortvor.  That  is,  he  is 
always  the  same.  He  ever  lives ;  he  has 
power  over  all ;  his  kingdom  is  on  an  im- 
movable foundation,  fie  is  not,  in  his 
government,  to  cease  to  exist,  and  to  be 
iucoeeded  by  another  who  shall  occupy 
his  throne,  f  And  JUf  kingdom  thai  wkiek 
sAoA  HOI  h4  deUroyed,  Ac  See  Notes  on 
ch.  iv.  8,  84.  The  similarly  between  the 
laaguage  used  here»  and  that  employed 
by  Nebuchadneisar,  shows  that  it  was 
probably  derived  flrom  the  same  scarce. 
It  is  to  be  presumed  that  both  monarehs 
expressed  the  views  which  they  had 
learned  Arom  DanieL 

27.  JGTe  deluwetk  and  reseneeA.  As  in 
the  case  of  DanieL  This  attribute  would 
of  course  be  prominent  in  the  view  of  Da- 
rius, since  so  remarkable  an  instance  of  his 
power  had  been  recently  manifested  in 
iMCoing  DanieL  f  Am  A«  w»rk€th  ngn$ 
§md    wmdtn,  Ac     Performs   miracles 


in  heaTen  and  in  ear^  who  haSi 
delivered  Daniel  from  the  'power 
of  the  lions. 

28  So  this  Daniel  prospered  in 
the  reign  of  Darias,  ana  in  the  reig;ii 
of  '  Cyras  the  Persian. 
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&r  above  all  human  power.  If  he  had 
done  it  on  earth  in  the  case  of  Daniel,  it 
was  fair  to  infer  that  he  did  it  also  ia 
heaven.  Comp.  Notes  ch  iv.  2, 8.  f  73U 
powtr  of  ike  Horn,  Marg.,  hand.  The 
hand  is  the  instrument  of  power.  The 
word  paw  would  express  the  idea  here^ 
and  would  acoord  with  the  meaning,  as 
it  is  usually  with  the  paw  that  the  lioa 
strikes  down  his  prey  before  he  de- 
vours it 

28.  So  thit  Daniel  proepertd  im  tka 
reign  of  Darine.  That  is,  to  the  end  of 
his  reign.  It  is  lairly  implied  here  that 
be  was  restored  to  his  honours.  T  ^i'Mi 
IN  the  reign  of  Cgrme  the  Pereian,  Cyrus 
the  Great,  the  nephew  and  successor  of 
Darius.  For  an  account  of  Cyrus,  see 
Notes  on  Isa.  IxL  2.  How  long  during  the 
reign  of  Cyrus,  Daniel '  prospered'  or  lived 
is  not  said.  During  a  part  of  the  reign  of 
Darius  or  Cyaxares,  he  was  occupied 
busily  in  securing  by  his  influence  the 
welfare  of  his  own  people,  and  making 
arrangements  for  their  return  to  their 
land :  and  his  high  post  in  the  nation  to 
whicn,  under  divine  Providence,  he  had 
doubtless  been  raised  for.this  purpose,  en- 
abled him  to  render  essential  and  invalu- 
able service  at  the  court.  In  the  third 
year  of  Cyrus,  we  are  informed  (eh. 
X — xiL),  he  had  a  series  of  visions  re- 
specting the  future  history  and  suffering 
of  his  nation  to  the  period  of  their  true 
redemption  throucfa  the  Messiah,  as  also  s 
consolatory  direcuon  to  himself  to  proceed 
calmly  and  peaceably  to  the  end  of  his 
days,  and  then  await  patiently  the  resur- 
rection of  the  dead,  ch.  xiL  1^  13.  From 
that  period  the  accounts  respecting  him 
are  vague,  confused,  and  even  strange, 
and  little  or  nothing  is  known  of  the  time 
or  circumstances  of  the  death.  (Coma 
Intro.  21.) 

From  this  chapter  we  may  detive  the 
following  instmeUve  praetieal 
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(I)  We  bftTe  «o  hmtanee  of  what  oftm  ocean  in  the  world— of  envy  on  Mcotmt  r' 
kocj  of  otbOTS,  rad  of  thehoaoani  wUeh  tboj  obtain  bgr  tbalr  latent  and  their  worth,  ti.  1—4. 
^'othinf  U  more  fbeaoent  thaa  mch  esTy,  and  nothing  more  ^ 


a  detennlnatioa  to  degrade  thoee  who  are  the  RiMeets  ot  It    Kutt  always  eeeka  in  fone  way 
^ ,  Borttteatloa,  ebagrin,  aai 


tohoible  and  mortUythoMwhoaTCdlatin^ichedU  Ittethepaln,! 
regret  which  we  havo  at  thdr  aaperior  exeellenee  or  proeperlty,  and  ( 
Toor  to  bring  them  down  to  oar  own  lerol,  or  below  it;  to  calamniate  their  charaotert;  to  Us* 
4er  their  pr^ierity ;  to  embarrant  them  In  their  plana;  to  take  ap  and  dreolate  ramoara  ta 
dMlrdlMinrantage;  to  magnify  their  fkalta,  or  to  natenapoo  them  the  aaepieloa  of  erlme.  !• 
the  imtanre  batwe  oe,  we  tee  the  eflaot  in  a  meet  guilty  eonapimey  againat  a  man  of  tnoormvll- 
Me  eharaeter;  a  man  ftdl  in  the  confidence  of  mseorereign;  a  man  amlnetttly  the  Mend  of 
twtnoaadorOod. 

EnTy  win  merit,  u  its  shade,  porsue; 

But  like  a  shadow,  prorea  the  subatanee  true. 

[Pope^  Jksmr  on  CHMetei. 

Baae  enry  withers  at  another's  Joy, 
And  hatea  that  excellence  It  cannot  reach. 

Be  thou  as  chaste  as  ice,  as  pare  as  snow, 

Thoa  Shalt  not  escape  calumny.  [Shaketptmre. 

That  thou  art  lilamed  shsJt  not  be  thy  deCwt; 

For  slander's  mark  was  erer  yet  the  lUr ; 

80  thou  be  good,  slander  doth  yet  approre 

Thy  worth  the  greater.  [Shakt^pttur^. 

(2)  We  have  In  this  chapter  (ts.  4— OX  *  itrlking  Ulnstratlon  of  the  nature  and  the  erils  of  4 
§onniraejf  to  ruin  othera.  The  plan  here  was  deliberately  fixrmed  to  ruin  Daniel—the  best  man 
In  the  realm— a  man  against  whom  no  charge  of  guilt  could  be  alleged,  who  had  done  the  con> 
spiratora  no  wrong;  woo  had  rendered  himself  In  no  way  amenabte  to  the  laws.  A  'conspiracy* 
Is  a  combination  of  men  ftyrerU  purposes;  an  agreement  between  two  or  more  persons  to  oommlt 
some  crime  in  concert,  usually  treasout  or  an  insurrection  against  a  goremment  or  state.  In 
this  cane,  it  was  a  plot  growing  wholly  out  ci  enrr  or  Jealousr ;  a  concerted  agreement  to  ruin  a 
mod  man,  where  no  wrong  had  been  done  or  could  be  pretended,  and  no  crime  had  been  committed. 
The  essential  things  In  this  con8piraey,as  in  all  other  eases  of  oonspiraoy,  were  two:  (a)  thatUie 
Msrpose  was  evil ;  and  (6)  that  It  was  to  be  aooompUAed  by  the  combined  influences  of  fucatAen. 
The  means  on  whidi  they  reUed.  or  the  grounds  of  calculation  on  the  success  of  theirplot,  were 
the  Ibllowlog :  (1)  that  thev  could  caleumte  on  the  unwaTering  Integrity  of  Daniel— on  his  firm 
MBd  fklthftiradnerence  to  ttie  principles  of  his  religion  In  all  dreumstances,  and  In  all  times  of 
temptation  and  trial;  and  (3)  that  tmnr  could  Induce  the  king  to  pass  alaw,  farepealable  from  MM 
nature  of  the  caae,  whldi  Daniel  would  be  certain  to  Tlolate,  and  to  the  penalty  of  which,  there* 
t>i«i,  he  would  be  certainly  ezpoeed.  Now  in  this  purpose  there  was  erery  element  of  iniquity, 
and  the  grossest  coneelTable  wrong.  There  were  combined  all  the  erUs  ct  enry  and  malice; 
of  perrerting  and  abusing  their  influenea  orer  the  king;  of  secresy  In  taking  adrantage  of  one 
whb  did  not  suspect  any  sudi  desfen;  and  of  InToMng  the  king  himself  &  the  necessity  of 
azposingthe  beat  man  in  his  resifan,  and  the  highest  oflleer  of  state,  to  the  eertain  danger  of 
death.  The  result,  howerer,  showed,  as  is  often  the  case,  that  tlie  eril  recoiled  on  themselTca, 
and  that  the  rery  calamity  orerwhalmed  them  and  their  families  which  they  had  dedgned  tat 
another. 

(8)  We  hare  here  a  striking  instance  of  what  often  occurs,  and  what  should  always  oocux^ 
smong  the  friends  of  reUgkm,  that  '  no  occasion  can  be  Ibund  against  them  except  in  regard  to 
the  lanr  of  thdr  Ood*— on  the  score  of  their  rdlgion,  yer.  6.  Daniel  was  known  to  be  upright 
His  eliaraetertMr  integrity  was  aboresospldon.  It  was  certain  that  there  was  no  hope  of  brbi|^ 
ing  any  charge  against  him  that  would  lie,  for  any  want  of  uprightness  or  honesty;  tat  any 
Mure  fa&  the  dlsdiarge  of  the  duties  of  his  office ;  ibr  any  mafremtlon  In  administering  th* 
al^rs  of  the  nfremment;  ft>r  any  embenlement  of  the  piu>lio  ftands,  or  ft>r  anr  act  of  injustioa 
towards  his  Mlow*men.  It  was  certain  that  his  charscter  was  irreproachabte  on  all  these 
Minta;  and  It  was  equally  certain  that  he  did  and  would  maintain  unwavering  Uddlty  In  the 
laties  of  raUalon.  Whaterer  conasquencra  might  Ibllow  ftnm  it,  It  was  dear  that  they  could 
eaknlate  on  hia  maintaining  with  ndthftilness  the  duties  of  piety.  Whaterer  plot,  thereft>r«^ 
eould  be  firmed  against  him  on  the  basis  dther  of  his  moral  intei^ty,  or  his  piety,  it  was  cer- 
tain would  he  suooessAil.  But  there  was  no  hope  in  regard  to  the  Ibrmer;  for  no  law  oouM  hara 
been  earried  prohibiting  his  dointf  what  wss  right  on  the  soldiect  of  morals.  The  only  hope^ 
ttwretm^  was  In  reaped  to  his  religion;  and  the  main  idea  in  their  plot— the  thing  whlefa  eo» 
ptltuted  the  basis  oftheir  plan  was,  Ma<tl  teas  oerfaint^  Dcmid  would  maintain  hi*  JddOift^ 
ktt  Ood  irrapedive  qf  anif  eomaeauencet  whaterer.  This  certainty  ought  to  exist  In  rogard  t» 
ereiy  good  man;  erecy  man  piofesslng  rallgioa.  His  character  ought  to  be  so  well-understood; 
hto  piety  oogbt  to  be  so  Arm,  unwarering^  and  rnnnlitiimgliit  It  oqold  ^«£f^u]alad  obJo^m 
•trtiSK^MwveafeiiltlemtfaeitalilHtyofthotewacfS  fttitalbl 
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m  bit  iiHgln»t  AatlM  aad  ciHtattoM.  Tben  on  rodi  B«n,  nxt  tbe  duTMtcr  of  emy  bm 
cAomM  6c  Midi.  Then  Indeed  we  should  know  what  to  depend  on  in  the  world ;  then  lalisiM 
wooM  be  leepeeted  as  It  shoald  be. 

(4)  We  may  learn  what  is  oar  d»itjf  when  we  are  opposed  In  the  exercise  of  onr  religkm,  or 
when  we  are  in  any  way  threatened  with  loss  of  office,  or  of  property,  on  aceonnt  of  oiirrat%ieB, 
Tsr.  10.  Wtartto  ptT9tvtrt  in  the  ditchargt  <if  <mr  rdigUmt  thitiety  whateter  may  be  Msoomss- 
amenms.  So  ftr  as  the  example  of  Daniel  goes,  this  wonid  tnToIre  two  thina:  (a)not  to  awsrra 
fnm.  tbefiilthfliUneHbmaDeeofdiity,ornot  to  be  deterred  ftom  St;  and  ffr)  not  to  cfaanfs  «nr 
eooras  from  any  desire  of  display.  These  two  things  were  manifested  by  Daniel.  He  kepi 
steadily  on  Ms  way.  Ha  did  not  abridge  the  mnnber  of  times  of  his  daily  derotSon;  nor,  as  lar 
as  appears,  did  he  ehange  the  ftyrm  or  the  length.  He  did  notecase  to  prar  In  an  amUblaToioei 
be  did  not  ghre  op  prayer  in  the  day  time,  and  pray  only  at  night;  he  did  not  eren  dose  his 
windows;  hedM  not  take  any  preoantkms  to  pray  when  none  were  near;  he  did  not  withdraw 
into  an  inner  efaamber.  At  the  same  time,  he  msde  no  dianges  in  his  derotion  for  the  sake  of 
ostentation.  He  did  not  open  his  windows  before  dosed;  he  did  not  go  into  the  street;  be  did 
not  oaU  around  him  his  friends  or  foes  to  witnera  his  derotions;  he  old  not,  as  &r  as  appcan^ 
dther  derate  his  yoiee,  or  prolong  his  prayen,  in  order  to  attract  attention,  or  to  inrite  perae^ 
ention.  In  all  this  he  manifested  the  true  ppirit  of  religion,  and  set  an  example  to  men  to  be 
followed  In  all  aces.  Not  by  the  loss  of  fame  or  money;  by  the  dread  of  persecntion,  or  con- 
tempt of  death ;  by  the  thrwteolngs  of  law  or  the  fear  of  shame,  are  we  to  be  deterred  fron 
the  proper  and  the  usual  performance  of  our  religious  duties;  nor  by  a  desinB  to  pnnroke  perse* 
ention,  and  to  win  the  crown  of  mar^rrdom,  and  to  dldt  applause,  and  to  haTo  our  names  bl»> 
soned  abroad,  are  we  to  multiply  our  religious  acts,  or  make  an  ostentatious  display  of  them, 
when  we  are  threatened,  or  when  we  know  that  our  conduct  will  exdte  opporitioo.  We  are  ta 
In  what  Is  right  and  proper;  and  then  we  are  modestly  and  fimuy  to  do  it,  no  matter 
lay  be  the  consequences.  Gomp.  Matt.  r.  16;  Acts  It.  16—20,  r.  29. 
e  haTe,  In  the  case  of  Darius,  an  Instance  of  what  often  happens,  the  regret  and  sngulsh 
mikh  the  mind  experiences  in  consequence  of  a  rash  act,  when  it  cannot  be  repaired,  Ter.  14. 
The  act  of  Darius  In  making  the  decree  was  eminently  a  rash  one.  It  wss  done  without 
deliberation,  at  the  sunestion  of  others,  and  probably  under  the  influeoee  of  some  rcrj  im- 
proper feeling^-the  dedre  of  being  esteemed  as  a  god.  But  it  had  consequences  which  be  did 
not  ibrcsee-  consequences  which,  u  be  bed  foreseen  them,  would  doubtless  hare  iwerented  hit 
giring  a  sanction  to  this  iniquitous  law.  The  state  of  mind  which  he  experienced  when  lie  saw 
how  the  act  iuTolTed  the  best  officer  in  his  government,  and  tbe  best  man  in  his  realm,  was  iust 
what  might  haTe  been  expected,  and  Is  an  illustration  of  what  often  occurs.  It  was  too  lata 
now  to  prerent  the  effects  of  tbe  aet ;  and  his  mind  was  orerwbdmed  with  remorse  and  sorrow. 
He  blamed  himself  for  his  folly;  and  be  sought  in  Tain  for  some  way  to  turn  aside  tbe  consa* 
quences  which  be  now  deplored.  Such  instances  often  occur:  (a)  many  of  our  acts  are  ruOu 
Tbey  are  performed  without  ddlberation;  under  the  influence  of  improper  passions;  at  the 
suggestion  of  others  who  would  be  thought  to  be  our  friends;  and  without  any  dear  riew  of 
the  consequences,  or  auT  concern  as  to  what  the  result  may  be.  ip)A%  an  effect,  they  often 
bare  consequences  which  we  did  not  antidpate,  and  which  would  haTe  deterred  us  in  each  in* 
stance  had  we  foreseen  them.  (e)Tbey  often  produce  regret  and  anguish  when  too  late^  sad 
when  we  cannot  preTent  the  cTil.  The  train  of  ctHs  which  has  been  commenced  it  Is  now  toe 
late  to  retard  or  prerent,  and  they  now  incTltably  come  upon  us.  Me  can  only  stand  and  wetf 
OTer  the  effects  of  our  rashness  and  folly ;  and  must  now  fed  that  if  the  otU  u  aTerted,  it  will 
be  by  the  interpodtkm  of  God  alone. 

(6)  We  haTe  In  this  chapter  an  affecting  instance  of  tbe  erils  which  often  arise  in  a  human 
-iTemment  ftom  the  want  of  something  like  an  atonement,  Ter.  14,  seo.  As  has  been  remarked 
the  Notes,  cases  often  arise  when  it  is  desirable  that  pardon  should  be  extended  to  the  Tio> 
lators  of  law.  See  Notes  on  tct.  14.  In  such  cases,  some  such  arrangement  as  that  of  an  aton» 
ment,  by  which  the  honour  of  the  law  might  be  maintained,  and  at  the  same  time  the  merdful 
fedlngs  of  an  executlTe  might  be  indul^,  and  the  beneroleut  wishes  of  a  community  gratU 
fle^  would  remoTe  difficulties  which  are  now  felt  in  otoit  human  administration.  Tbe 
difllculties  In  the  case,  and  the  sdTantage  which  would  arise  from  an  atonement,  may  be  seen 
by  a  brief  reference  to  tbe  circumstances  of  tbe  case  bdbre  us:  (a)the  law  was  inexorable. 
It  demanded  punlshmenL  as  all  law  does— for  no  law  in  itself  makes  any  proTlslon  for  par> 
don.  If  It  did  It  would  be  a  burlesque  on  all  legldatfon.  Law  denounces  penalty;  it  doss 
not  pardon,  or  show  mercy.  It  has  become  necessary  indeed  to  lodge  a  pardoning  power  with 
some  man  intrusted  with  the  administratfon  of  the  laws,  but  the  pardon  Is  not  extendrd  by  tbe 
law  itselC  (6)Tbe  anxiety  of  the  khig  In  tbe  case  is  an  iUustratkm  of  what  often  occurs  In  the 
administeation  of  law.  for,  as  aboTe  obeerred,  there  art  cases  whore,  on  many  accounts,  it  would 
seem  to  be  desirable  tbat  the  penalty  of  tbe  law  should  not  be  inflicted.  Such  a  case  was  that 
of  Dr.  Dodd,  in  London,  in  which  a  petition,  dgned  by  thirty  thousand  names,  was  presented, 
praying  for  tbe  remlsslMi  of  the  penalty  of  death.  Such  a  case  was  tbat  of  M^ior  Andi^  when 
Washington  shed  tears  at  the  nocesdty  of  dgnlng  the  death-warrant  of  so  young  and  so  aocoa* 
pUdiod  an  oflker.  Such  oases  often  occur,  in  which  there  is  tbe  deepest  anxiety  in  tbe  bosom 
of  an  execuUTO  to  see  if  tberels  not  mme  way  by  which  the  faifliction  of  tbe  penalty  of  tbe  law 
bay  be  aTolded.  (c)  Yet  there  wasin  the  case  of  Darius  no  possibUitr  of  a  change,  and  thte 
too  is  an  Illustration  of  what  often  occurs.  Tbe  law  was  Inexorable.  It  could  not  be  repealed, 
ip  now  there  are  faistanoet  whera  tbe  penalty  of  law  ooiinet  be  aToUed  condstentlj  with 
fttiidfot««ra«Diut«Bltj.   riiiil^iwl  III  iriii  liiniiiliil,  m  %\\  Im  1 iiiTlMj     Aa 
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hMlaiweoffhisldiidwuUiaiofDr.Dodd.  He wm oMrWad of  tasny.  iolMwtit.fcadtt 
toen  deem«l  for  the  welfare  of  a  ooimnerdal  oommaoitj  that  that  man  sboaJd  be  prevented, 
that  no  one  ever  had  been  pardoned  for  it,  and  it  was  felt  that  no  one  should  be.  Such  an  in* 
Bt«noe  was  that  of  Mitjor  Andr&  The  safety  and  welfiure  of  the  whole  army,  and  the  soeoees  of 
Qm  cause,  soomod  to  demand  that  the  offence  should  not  go  nnpuniehed.  Yet  (c)  there  axe 
difflcnities  in  extending  pardon  to  the  ffuilty :  (1)  if  it  if  done  at  all,  it  always  does  so  much  to 
weaken  the  strong  arm  of  the  law,  and  uqflen  done,  it  makes  law  a  nullity,  and  (^  if  it  isnever 
done,  the  law  seems  stem  and  inexorable,  and  the  finer  foeliugs  of  our  nature,  and  the  benevo- 
lent wishes  of  the  community,  are  disregarded,  (d)  These  difficulties  are  obviated  by  an  atona^ 
ment.  The  things  which  are  accomplished  in  the  atonement  made  under  the  divine  goven^ 
lOMnt,  we  think,  so  fiir  as  this  point  is  oonoemed,  and  which  distinguishes  pardon  in  the  divina 
administration  flrom  pardon  everywhere  else,  relieving  it  fhua  all  the  embarrassments  iUt  im 
other  governments,  are  the  following:  (1)  there  is  tlie  utmost  reepeet  paid  to  the  law.  It  is 
honoured  (a)  in  the  personal  obedience  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  and  (6)in  the  sacrifloe  wliich  he  made 
on  the  cross  to  maintidn  its  dignitv,  and  to  sliow  Uiat  it  oould  not  be  violated  with  impunity— 
wwre  honoured  by  iar  than  it  would  be  by  the  perfect  obedienoe  of  man  himself;  or  by  its  pen- 
alty being  borne  by  Uie  sinner.  (2)  Pardon  ean  be  offered  to  any  extent,  or  to  anv  nnmber  of 
offenders.  All  the  feelings  of  benevolence  and  mercy  can  be  indulged  and  gratUled  in  the  most 
free  manner— for  now  tliat  an  atonement  is  made,  all  proper  honour  has  been  shown  to  the 
law  and  to  the  claims  of  Justice,  and  no  interest  will  suffer  though  the  mo«t  ample  prodami^ 
tlon  ot  pardon  is  issued.  There  is  but  one  government  in  the  universe  Uiat  can  safely  to  itself 
make  an  unlimited  oflSsr  of  pardon— that  is  the  government  of  Ood.  There  is  not  a  human 
government  that  could  safely  make  the  offer  which  we  meet  everywhere  in  the  Bible,  that 
ofl  offences  may  be  forgiven ;  that  aU  violators  of  law  may  be  paidoned.  If  such  a  procla- 
mation were  made,  there  is  no  earthly  administration  that  could  hope  to  stand;  no  con* 
munlty  which  would  not  soon  become  the  prey  of  lawless  plunder  and  robbery.  The  reason, 
and  the  sole  reason,  why  it  can  be  done  in  the  divine  administration  is,  that  an  atonement  tias 
been  made  by  wliich  the  honour  of  the  law  has  been  secured,  and  by  which  it  is  shown  that, 
while  pardon  is  extended  to  all,  the  law  is  to  be  honoured,  and  can  never  be  violated  with 
Impunl^.  (3)  The  plan  of  pardon  by  the  atonement  secures  the  observance  of  the  law  cm 
the  part  of  those  who  are  pardoned.  This  can  never  be  depended  on  when  an  offender  against 
human  laws  is  pardoned,  and  when  a  convict  is  discharged  fh>m  the  penitentiary.  8o  ftr  as 
the  effect  of  punishment,  or  any  influence  fh)m  the  act  of  pardon  is  concerned,  th«re  is  no 
security  that  the  pardoned  convict  will  not,  as  his  first  act,  force  a  dwelling  or  commit  murder. 
But  in  Um  case  of  all  who  are  pardoned  through  the  atonement,  it  is  made  certain  that  thej 
wOl  be  obedient  to  the  laws  of  God,  and  that  their  lives  will  be  changed  fhnn  rin  to  hoHness  ■ 
flnom  disobedience  to  obedience.  This  has  been  secured  by  inoorporaung  into  the  plan  a  provi- 
sion  by  which  the  heart  shall  be  changed  b^ore  pardon  is  granted :  not  as  the  grmtnd  or  reason 
of  pardon,  but  as  essential  to  it.  The  heart  of  the  sinner  is  renewed  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  be 
becomes  in  fiict  obedient,  and  is  disposed  to  lead  a  life  of  holiness.  Thus  every  hindrance  wliiob 
exists  in  a  human  government  to  pardon  is  removed  in  the  divine  administration :  the  honour  of 
law  is  seonred ;  the  foellngs  of  benevolence  are  gratified,  and  the  sinner  becomes  obedieat  and 
hrty. 

(7}  We  have  In  this  chapter  (ver.  16)  an  instance  of  the  eonfidenoe  which  wicked  men  are  eoft> 
•trained  to  express  in  the  true  God«  Darius  had  no  doubt  that  the  God  whom  Daniel  served 
was  able  to  protect^nd  deliver  him.  The  same  may  be  said  now.  Wicked  men  know  that  it 
Is  safe  to  trust  in  Ood;  that  he  is  able  to  save  his  friends ;  that  there  is  more  seeurity  in  the 
ways  of  virtue  than  in  the  ways  of  sin ;  and  that  when  human  help  fails,  it  is  proper  to  reposa 
on  the  Almighty  arm.  There  is  a  feeling  in  the  human  heart  that  they  who  confide  in  God 
are  safo,  and  that  it  is  proper  to  rely  on  bis  arm;  and  even  a  wicked  father  will  not  hesitate  to 
exhort  a  Christian  son  or  daughter  to  serve  their  God.  fidthfully,  and  to  confide  In  him  In  the 
trials  and  temptations  of  lifo.  Ethan  Allen  of  Vermont,  distinguished  in  the  American  revo> 
It^on,  was  an  Infidel.  His  wlfii  was  an  eminent  Christian.  When  he  was  about  to  die,  he  was 
asked  which  of  the  two  he  wished  his  son  to  imiute  In  his  religious  views— his  fkther  or  hla 
mother.    He  replied,  *  Ills  mother.' 

(8)  The  righteous  may  look  for  the  divine  protectkm  and  fovour  (ver.  22);  that  Is,  it  Is 
an  advantage  in  this  world  of  danger,  and  tempUtion,  and  trial,  to  be  trulv  reUgious;  or, 
In  other  words,  those  who  are  righteotu  may  confidently  expect  the  divine  interposition  la 
their  behalf  It  Is,  indeed,  a  question  of  some  difllculty,  but  of  much  importance,  to  what 
extent,  and  In  what  forms  we  are  authorized  now  to  look  for  the  divine  interposition  In  our 
behalf  or  what  Is  the  real  benefit  of  religion  in  this  world,  so  Ihr  as  the  divine  protection  Is 
eoneemed;  and  on  this  point  it  seems  not  inappropriate  to  1^  down  a  fow  prhidplcs  that 
may  be  of  use,  and  that  may  be  a  proper  application  of  the  passage  before  us  to  oar  own  ctt- 
eumstanoes: 

(A)  There  Is  then  a  class  of  Scripture  promises  that  refer  to  such  protection,  and  that  lead  vm 
to  Wieve  that  we  may  look  for  the  divine  Interference  in  favour  of  the  righteous,  or  that  there 
Ib,  in  this  respect,  an  advantage  In  true  religion.  In  support  of  this,  reference  may  be  made 
to  the  following,  among  other  passages  of  Scripture:  Pa.  zxxiv.  7,  17—22;  Iv.  22;  zd  1—8; 
Iia.  xliH.  1, 2;  Luke  xlL  fi, 7;  Heb.  1. 14.  xilL  6,  6. 

(B)  In  regard  to  the  proper  Interpretatfon  of  these  passages,  or  to  the  nature  and  extent  of 
tlM  dtvlM  .*nt«rpo«itloa  whkh  we  nay  ezpeot  la  behalf  of  the  rlghtsons,  it  may  ba  rsiiirkad 
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1.  ftet  we  «re  fM<  to  expect  now  tlie  ftlloirhir  tbtagi: 

(a)  The  dWine  interpoelUoii  hy  miracle.  It  Is  the  commoa  opinion  of  the  (lirliitiui  vnrid 
that  the  age  of  miracles  Is  pant,  and  certainly  there  Is  nothing  in  the  Bible  that  antborisai  of 
to  expect  that  Qod  will  now  intorpoee  for  ns  in  that  manner.  It  wookl  be  a  wbollj  ilkiglad 
Inftrence,  bowerer,  to  maintain  that  there  nerer  hat  been  any  soch  interpoidtlcm  in  behalf  of 
the  rlghteoQs— since  a  reason  may  bare  existed  for  sodi  an  interpoiitton  In  former  times  whiA 
may  not  exist  now. 

(6)  We  are  not  antbortoed  to  expeet  that  God  wHl  interpose  by  sending  hia  aag«laTWb|y  to 
^teet  uid  deliyer  ns  In  the  day  of  periL  The  fUr  interpretation  of  those  passagf  of  flcvlpinre 
which  relbr  to  that  snt()eet,  as  Fs.  xxxIt.  7,  Heb.  L  14,  does  not  require  ns  to  beHere  that  then 
will  be  soch  toterpositkm,  and  there  Is  no  ertdence  that  such  interpodtion  takes  plaea.  Thig 
foot,  bowerer,  slKmld  not  be  regarded  as  proof;  either  (1)  that  no  sndi  Tisible  InternoiitlaB  has 
erer  occurred  in  former  times— dnoe  it  in  no  way  demonstrates  that  point;  or  (2)  that  the 
angels  may  not  interpose  In  our  behalf  now,  though  to  us  iuTirfble.  Vbr  any  tfatng  that  can  be 
prored  to  the  contrary,  it  may  Ktill  be  true  thsS  the  angds  may  be,  hiTiidUy,  'ministeTta^ 
q>irits  to  those  who  shaJl  be  heirs  of  salTation,'  and  that  they  may  bo  Fent  to  accompany  the 
souls  of  the  righteous  on  their  way  to  hearen,  as  they  were  to  conduct  Lasarus  to  ^brmham^ 
boeom.  Lnlie  xtI.  22. 

(c)  We  are  not  authorised  to  expeet  that  Ood  win  sot  aside  the  regular  laws  of  nature  In  o«r 
beoalf— that  he  will  Uins  interpose  for  us  In  regard  to  diseases,  to  pestilence,  to  storms,  to  mll> 
dew,  to  the  raTsges  of  the  locust  or  the  caterpillar— lor  this  would  be  a  mfrade,  and  aD  the 
tnterpoeltion  whkh  we  are  entitled  to  expect  must  be  consistent  with  the  belief  that  the  laws 
of  nature  will  be  retarded. 

(d)  We  are  not  authorised  to  expeet  that  the  righteous  win  nerer  be  orerwhehned  with  the 
wicked  in  calamity— that  in  an  explosion  on  a  steamboat,  in  a  shipwreck,  in  fire  or  flood.  In  as 
earthquake  or  in  the  pestilence,  that  they  will  not  be  cut  down  together.  To  suppoee  that  Ood 
would  directly  interpose  In  behalf  of  his  people  in  such  cases,  would  be  to  suppose  that  tbot 
would  be  miracles  sull,  and  there  is  nothing  in  the  Bible,  or  in  the  fiu;ts  that  occur,  to  Justify 
iUGh  an  expectation. 

n.  The  dirine  inteipOiitlo&  which  we  are  autiiorbed  to  e^Mct,  may  be  reforred  to  vaidmttm 
following  particulars : 

(a)  All  erents.  great  and  small,  are  under  the  control  of  the  €kxl  who  lores  rJi^teonsusss 
the  God  of  the  righteous.    Not  a  sparrow  foils  to  the  ground  without  his  notice;  not  an  erieil 
happens  without  his  permission.    If;  therefbre,  calamity  comes  upon  the  righteous,  It  is  not 
because  the  world  is  without  control;  it  is  not  because  Ood  could  not  prermt  It;  It  must  be 
because  he  sees  it  best  that  It  should  be  so. 

(b)  There  is  a  general  course  of  events  that  is  ftrourable  to  Tirtue  and  religion;  that  Is,  there 
Is  a  stato  of  things  on  earth  whidi  demonstrates  that  there  Is  a  moral  goremment  orer  men. 
The  essence  of  such  a  goTemment,  as  Bishop  Butler  r  Analogy)  has  shown.  Is,  that  Tirtne,  fa  the 
oouase  of  things,  is  rewarded  as  yirtue,  and  that  rice  is  punished  as  rice.  This  course  of  ihto^ 
Is  so  settled  and  dear  as  to  show  that  Qod  is  the  fHend  of  yirtue  and  religion,  and  the  enemy 
of  vice  and  irrellgion— that  is,  that,  nnder  Ms  administration,  the  one,  as  a  great  law,  has  a 
tendency  to  promote  happiness ;  the  other  to  produce  misery.  But  if  to,  there  is  an  advaali^ 
In  being  righteous;  or  there  Is  a  dlTine  interposition  in  behalf  of  the  righteous. 

(e)  There  are  large  rlnssss  of  erlls  whidi  a  man  will  oertoiniT  aToid  by  yirtne  and  reUgka, 
and  those  otHs  are  among  the  most  ssTcre  that  afflict  mankind.  A  cour*  of  Tirtoe  and  rell' 
gion  will  make  it  certain  that  tho$e  ctUs  will  never  come  upon  him  or  his  fynHy.  Thus,  for 
example,  by  so  simple  a  thing  as  total  abstinence  from  intoxicating  drinks,  a  man  win  eertalnly 
avoid  all  the  evUs  that  afflict  the  drunkard— the  poverty,  disease,  diegraoe,  wretchedness,  and  ndn 
of  body  and  soul  which  are  certain  to  follow  from  intemperance.  By  chastity,  a  man  will  avoid 
the  woes  that  come,  in  the  righteous  visltotfcm  of  Ood,  on  the  debauchee,  in  the  form  of  the 
most  palnfVil  and  loathsome  ox  the  diseases  that  afflict  our  race.  By  integrity,  a  man  will  avoid 
the  evils  of  Imprisonment  fbr  crime,  and  the  dissraoe  which  attaches  to  its  committal.  And 
hj  religion— pure  religion— by  the  calmness  of  mind  which  It  produces:  the  oonfldenee  to 
God;  the  cbeerfrU  submisrion  to  his  will;  the  contentment  which  It  causes,  and  the  hopes  of  a 
better  world  which  It  Inspires,  a  man  will  certainly  avoid  a  large  class  of  evUs  which  unsettle 
the  mind,  and  whidi  fill  with  wretdied  vietlnis  the  asvlnm  fbr  the  Insane.  Let  a  man  take  an 
the  report  of  an  insane  asylum,  and  ask  what  proportion  of  ito  inmates  would  have  been  saved 
from  so  fearftd  a  maladv  by  true  rellgkm— by  the  calmness  whidi  it  produoasln  trouble;  by 
Its  influence  in  moderating  the  passions  and  restraining  the  desires;  by  the  aequiesenoe  in 
the  will  of  God  which  it  produces,  and  he  will  be  surprised  at  the  nnmber  which  would  have 
been  saved  It  ttma  the  dreadAil  evils  of  insanity.  As  an  Illustration  of  this,  I  took  up  the 
Beport  of  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital  fbr  the  Insane  fbr  the  vear  I860,  which  happened  to  be 
lying  belbre  me,  and  looked  to  see  what  were  the  catiset  of  innuiity  in  regard  to  the  inmates 
(MT  the  Asylum,  with  a  view  to  the  inquirv  what  proportion  of  them  would  probaUy  have  been 
laved  from  It  Vt  the  proper  influence  of^reUgfon.  Of  1699  patients  whose  cases  were  referred 
to,  I  found  the  following,  a  large  part  of  whom.  It  may  be  supposed,  wonM  have  been  saved 
from  insanity  If  their  niinds  had  been  under  the  proper  inflnenoe  of  the  gospel  of  Christ,  re* 
straining  them  from  sin,  moderating  their  passkms,  check  hig  their  dcairei^  and  gtviag  them 
ealmness  and  BubnlMioii  in  the  midst  of  trouble}— 
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ftili«;wm«%  .  •  .  .  .  .      W 

IfMi  of  profMvtjy      •  ••••••  f  2 

Dmd  of  poTorty^  •  •  •  •  «  •        2 

lAtniM  atodr,  -••••••  19 

DomasticdUieiiltiefS        -.•••••       48 

Orlef  te  tlM  kM  of  flrlMulg,    •••••.  77 

Intemo  opplfcoUon  to  bnilntii^     •  •  •  •  •  •       13 


Boli8l0iM«ateit«ii«aL  ..••••  81 

Want  of  amplojiiMai     •  •  •  •  -  •'•24 

Mortlteliwide,        .......  s 


Um  of  opiiim  and  tobMOOw  •  •  •  •  •       iO 

MMktal  anxiety,        .......  H 

(cO  Thfore  are  eaaea  when  God  seemi  to  Interpoae  In  behalf  of  the  rlgfateona  directly,  fai 
uunrer  to  prayer,  in  timee  of  ilokneaiy  porerty,  and  danger— nddng  them  np  from  the  hof 
dere  of  the  graTe;  prorkUng  for  their  wanta  in  a  manner  which  appean  to  be  a«  proridenUal 
•a  when  the  raTcna  fed  El^ah,  and  reacuing  them  from  danger.  There  are  nnmeronn  such 
cases  which  cannot  be  well  accounted  for  on  any  other  snppodUon  than  that  Qod  does  directly 
Interpose  in  their  behaU;  and  show  them  these  modes  because  th^  are  his  friends.  These  are 
not  miracles.  The  purpose  to  do  this  was  a  part  of  the  original  plan  when  the  world  was  made^ 
and  the  prayer  and  the  interposition  are  only  the  fulfilling  of  tne  eternal  decree. 

(e)  Ood  <ioes  interpose  in  behalf  of  his  children  in  girlng  them  support  and  consolaUon ;  in 
fostaining  them  in  the  time  of  trial ;  in  upholding  them  in  bereaTement  and  sorrow,  and  in 
panting  them  peace  as  they  go  into  the  ralley  of  the  shadow  of  death.  The  evidence  here  ll 
dear,  that  there  it  a  dMree  of  comfort  and  peace  giron  to  true  Christians  in  such  seasons,  and 
fiven  in  consequence  ortheir  religion,  which  is  not  granted  to  the  wicked,  and  to  which  the  do* 
Totees  of  the  world  are  strangers.  And  if  these  thlnn  are  so,  then  it  is  dear  that  there  u  an 
•drantage  in  this  life  in  being  righteous,  and  that  Ood  does  now  interpose  in  the  course  of 
snrents,  and  in  the  day  of  trouble,  in  bdialf  of  his  friends. 

(9)  God  often  overrulea  the  malice  of  men  to  make  himself  known,  and  constrains  the  wicked 
to  acknowledge  him,  ts.  25—27.  Darius,  like  Nebnohadnessar,  was  constrained  to  acknowledge 
him  as  the  true  God,  and  to  malce  proclamation  of  this  throughout  his  Tsst  empire.  So,  often 
by  his  proTidenoe,  God  constrains  the  widced  to  acknowledge  him  as  the  true  God,  and  u 
ruling  in  the  affairs  of  men.  His  interpositkms  are  so  apparent;  his  works  are  so  vast;  tbo 
^roofe  of  bis  administration  are  so  clear;  and  he  so  defeats  the  counsels  of  the  wicked,  that 
hey  cannot  but  feel  that  be  rules,  and  they  cannot  but  acknowledge  and  proclaim  it  It  is  in 
this  way  that  from  nge  to  age  God  is  raising  np  a  great  number  of  witnesses  eren  among  tba 
wicked  to  adcnowledge  his  existence,  and  to  prodalm  the  great  truths  of  his  gOTcmment ;  and 
it  is  in  this  way,  among  others,  that  he  is  constraining  the  intellect  of  the  world  to  bow  befot* 
hhn.  Ultimately  aU  this  will  be  so  dear,  that  the  inteUect  of  the  world  wUl  acknowledge  11^ 
and  all  kings  and  people  will  see,  as  Darius  did,  that  'he  is  the  living  God,  and  steadfest  for> 
•Tor.  and  his  klngdiMn  that  which  shall  not  be  destroyed,  and  his  dominion  shall  be  unto  tbt 
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CHAPTER  VIL 

1 1.  AITALTSD  OP  TBI  0XA?R1. 

Tbb  cbtpler  oontalns  an  aeeonnt  of  a  remarkable  prophetio  dream  wbiefa  Daniel  bad  la  tha 
first  year  of  the  reign  of  BelshaiMr,  and  of  tba  interpretntkm  of  the  dream.  After  a  brtef  ststo- 
Bont  of  the  eontanta  of  the  ehnpter,  tt  will  be  proper,  inoMer  to  Us  mors  dear  exposition,  to 
•taie  the  diSiBrent  methods  whieh  hare  been  propoaad  Ibr  interprathig  it,  or  thedUEarent  Tiewa 
aClta  applleation  which  h«ra  bean  adopted.  Thechaptereomprises  the  following  main  pdnta: 
the  TlAm,  vn.  1—14,  and  the  explaaaHon,  va.  16—28. 

I.  The  Tlidon,  ts.  1—14.  The  dream  oceurrsd  ia  tbe  trni  jnr  of  the  rvijzii  of  Belshaasar,  and 
tras  immediately  written  out.  Daaid  Is  repr'^>nt^  nf  ."tnn'Jtnj*  imaT  thi>  fiuh  and  a  violent 
wind  raged  upon  the  sea,  tossing  the  waves  iti  ^^iliJ<  cx^mmotlofi.  Jl^uJJiinty  !■«:  sees  ^^°^^ 
•ters  emerge  from  the  agitated  wavea,  each  one  pi  v^mrfiiiW  n.'iticiinJtiisf  frTi- »  Ht  i  U-  Ume,  and  Um^ 
disappearing.  The  first,  in  its  general  form,  re  ^  tn\,Uwl  «  tl^n-  l^jf  hfl4  *iv^  ]i^«  "^J^tlfl^^ 
this  ho  attentively  gaaed,  until  the  wings  wert  r  liit^t(««l  nwnT  fvrfl  the  U^t  ^^XS^thm^l 
upright  as  a  man,  and  the  heart  of  a  man  was  ^v^fu  to  JL  NothStii^  u.  luii.i  »^  tlini  ItaeSn!! 
of  tho  beaat  after  this.  Thra  than  appeared  a  >*^ni\  K-axt,  rcpeiitbl \ ii^  »  ^'^'''i J^iTto  aiin  ^ 
on  one  side,  and  having  three  ribs  in  ita  monifa,  uiJ  »  mmm^nci  wMFi"""  ^  »  ^,^  "^ 
d«four  mwh  fleah.  liiothfa«  is  said  Itarthsr  or  wUt  Tw^m^  c.r  ihu  ,^"5-  ^m  ^v«k  iSS! 
r  baart  MlBt  a  kopaid,  uttti  ii«  wta«ik  asrt  foftr  hsaas,  and  **  this  »»*•*  ^^  ^'^  ^■•^ 
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sum  remftrkable  SuU  Its  form  is  not  mentioned,  bnt  it  wm  lleroe  and  etronc.  It  1  _ 
mm  teeth.  It  trampled  down  eyerything  befbre  it,  and  deronred  and  brake  in  i»ieoes.  TUf 
beast  bad  attirit  ten  borna,  bnt  soon  tbere  sprang  np  in  the  midiit  of  tbem  tmotber^— a  BmaUer 
born  at  first,  but  as  this  increased  tbree  of  Uie  ten  boms  were  plucked  up  br  the  root^-a^rap 
TvntlT  either  6y  this,  or  in  order  to  gire  place  to  it  What  was  more  remarkable  stiU,  In  thif 
nkaller  bora  their  appeared  the  eyes  of  a  man— «mbIemaUc  of  intelligence  and  Tigilanoe,  and  % 
month  speaking  great  things— indicatiTe  of  pride  and  arrogance.  Daniel  looked  on  this  singu- 
lar  Yision  till  a  throne  was  set  up  or  established,  and  then  the  Ancient  of  Days  did  sit^-tUl  the 
oM  ftMrms  of  dominatkm  ceased,  and  the  reign  of  God  was  introduced  and  estabUrtied.  Ha 
oontempUted  it  tUl,  on  account  of  the  great  words  which  the  *bora  spak^'  the  beast  wai 
8lain,aBdhSsbody  was  destroyed,  and  giTen  to  burning  fiame.  In  the  meantime  the  dominion 
was  taken  away  from  the  other  beasts ;  though  their  existence  was  protonged  for  a  little  tfana. 
Then  appeared  in  tieion  one  in  the  form  of  man,  who  came  to  the  Ancient  of  ItacyB,  and 
there  was  glren  to  him  unirersal  domtnton  orer  all  people— a  kingdom  that  dwuU  nerer  b# 

IL  iSe  interpnution  of  the  rision,  ts.  15—28.  Daniel  was  greatly  troubled  at  the  ilsloii 
whieh  he  had  seen,  and  he  approached  one  who  stood  near,  and  asked  him  the  meaning  of  IL 
TB.  15, 10.  The  explaoatfon  with  wbidi  he  was  fiiToured,  was,  fai  general,  the  following:  Thai 
those  four  beast^  which  he  had  seen,  represented  four  kings  or  kingdoms  which  would  exist  on 
the  earth,  and  that  the  great  design  of  the  rision  was  to  state  the  ftct  that  the  saints  of  tba 
Most  m^  would  ultimately  pOM«ees  the  kingdom,  and  would  reign  forerer,  ts.  17, 18.  The 
grand  purpose  of  the  vision  was  to  represent  the  succession  of  dynasties,  and  the  particnlar 
Sharaeier  of  each  one,  until  the  gorernment  orer  the  world  would  pass  Into  the  hands  of  tha 
people  of  Ood,  or  until  the  actual  rule  on  the  earth  should  be  In  the  bands  of  the  righteooa. 
The  ultimate  oljeet,  the  thing  to  which  all  roTolutJons  tended,  and  which  was  designed  to  ba 
tndkiated  in  the  rislon,  was  the  final  reign  of  the  sainta  on  the  earth.  There  was  to  be  a  timt 
when  the  kingdom  under  the  whole  heaTen  was  to  be  giren  to  the  people  of  the  saints  of  tlia 
Most  Hi^;  or,  in  other  words,  there  would  be  a  state  of  things  on  the  earth,  when  *a]l 
dominions,'  or  all  'rulers'  (Magin,  rer.  27)  would  obeT  bim.  This  general  announcement 
in  reference  to  the  ultimate  thing  contemplated,  and  to  the  three  first  kingdoms,  repi«> 
■anted  by  the  three  first  beasts,  was  satisfiM;tory  to  Daniel,  bnt  he  was  still  perplexed  in  re^srl 
to  the  particular  thing  designed  to  be  represented  by  the  fourth  beast,  so  remarkable  in  Its 
•tarueturs,  so  unlike  all  the  others,  and  undergoing  so  surprising  a  transformation,  ts.  19—21. 
The  sum  of  what  was  stated  to  him,  in  regard  to  the  eTents  represented  by  the  fourth  beast,  it 
as  follows:  (l)that  this  was  designed  to  represent  a  fourth  kingdom  or  dynasty  which  woold 
arise  upon  tne  earth,  In  many  respects  different  from  the  three  which  would  precede  It.  It  was 
to  be  a  kin;<dom  which  would  be  distingpilshed  for  oppressire  conquests.  It  would  mbdoe  the 
whole  etfUi*  and  it  would  crush,  and  prostrate,  and  trample  down  those  whom  it  luTaded. 
The  description  would  diaracterise  a  dominion  that  would  be  stern,  and  migbtr,  and  cn»d» 
■Dd  succeesfril ;  that  would  keep  the  nations  which  it  subdued  under  Its  control  by  the  terror 
of  arras  rather  than  bv  the  administration  of  just  laws,  Ter.  23.  (2)  The  ten  horns  that  Daniel 
aaw  spring  out  of  Its  bead,  denoted  ten  kings  that  would  arise,  or  a  suocesston  of  rulers  that 
would  sway  the  authority  of  the  kingdom,  Ter.  24.  r3)The  other  horn  that  sprang  up  amoog 
the  ten,  and  after  them,  denoted  another  dynasty  that  would  arise,  and  this  would  haTe  peeo- 
Uar  oharaoterlstks.  It  would  so  ikr  haTe  connection  with  the  former  that  it  would  spring  out 
at  than,  but  In  most  Important  respects  it  would  differ  from  them.  Its  diaraoterlstiGB  may  ba 
iommed  up  as  follows :  (a)  it  would  spring  from  their  midst,  or  be  somehow  attached,  or  eon- 
neeted  with  them— as  the  bom  sprang  flxim  the  bead  of  the  beast^and  this  would  property 
ienote  that  the  new  power  somehow  sprung  frxnn  the  dynasty  denoted  by  the  fourth  beast~«a 
tlM  horn  sprang  fliom  the  head  of  that  boast;  (d)  tbon^  springing  from  that.  It  would  be  *  dirm^ 
flram  It,  haTtng  aeharaeter  to  be  determined,  not  flrom  the  mere  fket  of  itsorigin,  bnt  fttmi  soma* 
thtag  elaa ;  (c)  It  would  <  subdue  three  of  these  kings  ;*  that  is,  it  would  OToroome  and  proetrata 
a  eertain  portkm  of  the  power  and  authority  denoted  by  the  ten  horns— perhaps  meaning  that 
it  would  usurp  something  like  one-third  of  the  power  of  the  kingdom  denotiDd  by  the  fourth 
beast;  (d)li  would  be  charaeterlaed  by  arrogance  and  taaugbtinesa— so  much  so  that  the  ftfareoo* 
atruotloD  of  its  daims  would  be  that  of  'speaking  against  the  Most  Blrii;'  (e)lt  would  *  wear 
oat  tbeaalnts  of  the  Moat  High'— «Tklently  reforring  to  persecution ;  (JT)  It  would  claim  kffto^ 
tedre  authority  so  as  to  *duinge  times  and  laws'— or  dearty  referring  to  some  claim  aet  up 
ofver  established  laws,  or  to  nnusual  authority,  ts.  24,  26.  (4)  Into  the  band  of  this,  new  power, 
all  these  things  would  be  glTenfor  'atime,and  times,  and  liiJf  a  time:'  Implying  that  ItwnuM 
not  ba  permanent,  bnt  would  oome  to  an  end,  Ter.  25.  (5)  After  that  thera  would  be  a  ju(H^ 
ment— ajodkla]  dateimlnation  In  regard  to  this  new  power,  and  the  dominion  would  be  takes 
away,  to  be  utterlT  deatroyed,  Ter.  26w  (6)  Thera  would  come  a  period  when  the  wbcle  do* 
minion  of  the  earth  would  pass  Into  the  hands  of  the  saints;  or,  In  other  words,  thera  wnnld 
be  a  unlTersal  reign  of  the  principles  of  truth  and  righteousness,  Ter.  27. 

In  the  conclusion  of  the  chapter  (Ter.  28),  Daniel  says  that  these  comraunkatiOQa  deeply 
- —     "--- .       •    sttS 


Mbeted  his  heart  lie  had  been  permitted  to  look  ftr  Into  friturlty,  and  to  eontemplata 
^bw^Kaa  In  the  niogtass  of  homan  affairs,  and  oTen  to  look  forward  to  a  period  when  all  taa 
nations  wonld  ba  brought  under  the  donUalon  of  the  law  of  God,  and  the  Menda  of  the  Moat 
Ul^  wonid  ba  put  to  poaaawlon  of  all  power.  SoA  eranta  w«ra  fitted  to  flU  the  mtod  with 
Hlwin  i»giii»t, and itlaaotiMiiilwNlth>thsawti»yis»s4thwn wife 4aspaiMtiBn. 
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{1  TAuwi  XKMM  or  mtuttiBuw  ns  dumiL 

It  k  Iwrdly  neoMMry  to  waj  that  there  hare  been  rery  different  methods  of  hiterpretlng  (hit 
di«]»ter,  end  that  the  Tiewe  of  Its  proper  Interpretation  ere  bj  no  means  ap«ed  on  1^  eocpoal- 
tois.  It  may  be  os^til  to  refer  to  some  of  those  methods  before  we  adrance  to  its  expoeittoii, 
that  they  may  be  before  the  mind  in  its  consideration.  We  shall  be  the  better  able  to  asoer> 
tain  what  is  the  true  interpretation  by  enquiring  which  of  them,  if  any,  accords  with  the  fair 
exposition  of  the  language  employed  by  tlw  sacred  writer.  The  opinions  entertained  may  ba 
xedttoed  to  the  fbUowing  classes : 

I.  Hardt  soppoees  that  the  firar  beasts  here  denote  four  partSoular  kioga— NebudiadneBar, 
SrU'Merodach,  Belshassar,  and  Cyrus. 

n.  Ephnein,  who  is  followed  by  Eichhom,  supposes  that  the  first  beast  refoned  to  the  Baby- 
lonish-Chaldean kingdom ;  the  second  the  Bledlsh  empire  under  Cyazares  1I»  the  three  *  ribe ' 
of  which  denote  the  Medli^  Persian,  and  Chaldean  poroons  of  that  empire;  the  third  the  Per 
iian  empire,  the  four  heads  and  wings  of  whkh  denote  the  spread  of  the  Persian  empire  to- 
Tarda  the  four  r^^ns  under  heaTen,  or  to  all  parts  of  the  world ;  the  fourth  to  the  Oredaa 
ajnplre  under  Akiander  and  his  suooasson,  the  ten  horns  of  whldi  denote  ten  eminent  ktegs 
among  the  successors  of  Alexander,  and  the  'little  horn'  that  sprang  up  among  them,  Antio* 
ehus  Epiphanes.  The  suooeeding  state  of  things,  according  to  Ephraam  and  SlouMMn,  refers  to 
the  UiuEdom  of  the  Messiah. 

IIL  Orotius,  representing  another  dass  of  interpreters,  whom  Hetnl  follows,  supposes  that 
the  suoossskm  of  the  Ungiloms  here  referred  to  Is  the  Babylonish-Chaldean;  the  Persian ;  Urn 
kingdom  of  Alexander  and  his  successors.    The  filth  is  the  Roman  empire. 

IV.  The  most  common  interpretation  which  has  prevailed  in  the  chureh  is  that  whieh  sup* 
poses  that  the  first  beast  denotes  the  Chaldean  kingdom;  the  second  the  Hedo-Persian ;  tha 


third  the  Greek  empire  under  Alexander  and  his  successors;  the  fourth  the  Boman  empire. 
' -  -     — -^ ^^  parucu- 


The  dominion  of  the  saints  is  the  reign  of  the  Messiah  and  his  laws.  But  this  opinion, ; 
lariT  as  &r  as  pertains  to  the  fourth  and  filth  of  theee  kingdoms,  has  had  a  neat  Tsnety  or 
modifications,  especially  in  reference  to  the  signification  of  the  ten  horns,  and  the  little  bora 
that  sprang  up  among  them.  Some,  who  under  the  fifth  kingdom,  suppose  that  the  leign  of 
Christ  is  referred  to^  regard  the  fourth  kingdom  as  relating  to  Rome  under  theCaasars,  and  that 
the  ten  horns  refer  to  a  succession  of  ton  regents,  and  the  little  horn  to  Julius  Ciesar.  Other% 
who  refer  the  last  empire  to  the  personal  reign  of  Christ  on  the  earth,  and  the  kingdom  which 
he  would  set  up,  suppose  that  the  ten  boms  refer  to  ten  kings  or  dynasties  that  sprang  out  of 
the  Roman  power— either  a  succession  of  the  emperors;  or  those  who  came  in  after  the  inri^ 
ilon  of  the  northern  hordee;  or  certain  kingdoms  of  Europe  which  succeeded  the  Boman  power 
alter  It  fell,  and  by  the  little  bom,  they  suimoee  that  either  the  Turkish  power  with  Its  rarioiM 
branches  is  designated,  or  Mohammed,  or  the  Papacv,  or  AnHchrist. 

V.  The  Jews,  In  general,  suppoee  that  the  fifth  kingdom  refers  to  the  reign  of  the  Messiah: 
but  still  there  has  been  great  dlTerslty  of  Tiews  among  them  In  regard  to  the  application  or 
partienlar  parts  of  the  propheqr.  Many  of  the  obier  interpreters  among  them  supposed  that 
the  ten  horns  denoted  ten  Roman  Ctomrs,  and  that  the  last  horn  referred  to  Iltus  Vespasian. 
Moat  of  the  later  Jewish  interpreters  refer  this  to  their  fabulous  Oog  and  Magog. 

YI.  Another  Interpretation  whidi  has  had  its  adTocates  Is  that  which  supposes  that  the  first 
Ungdom  was  the  Chaldean ;  the  second  the  Persian;  the  third  that  of  Alexander;  the  Iburtii 
that  of  his  successors,  and  the  fifth  that  ot  the  Aanonean  princes  who  rose  up  to  deUrcr  the 
Jewiflli  nation  ftom  the  despotism  of  the  Syrian  kings. 

VIL  As  a  specimen  of  one  mode  of  Inteipretatioa  which  has  pterailcd  to  some  extent  in  tba 
church,  the  opinion  of  Coctdus  may  be  referred  to.  He  supposes  that  the  first  beast,  with  the 
eagle's  wings,  denoted  the  reign  of  the  christian  onperors  in  Rome,  and  the  spread  of  dirie- 
tlanity  under  tliem  into  remote  regions  of  the  East  and  West;  the  seoond,  with  the  three  ribs 
in  his  mouth,  the  Ariam  Ooths.  Vandals,  and  Lombards;  the  thhcd,  with  the  four  heads  and 
four  wings,  the  Mohammedan  kingdom  with  the  four  CaUphates;  the  fourth,  th«i  kiniriom  of 
Oiarlemagne,  and  the  ten  horns  In  this  kingdom,  the  Carolinglans,  Saxons,  Saltsh,  Swedish* 
Hollandl^  English,  fte.,  princes  and  dynasties  or  people;  and  the  little  horn,  the  Papacy  as 
Che  actual  Antichrist 

The  statement  of  theee  Tarkms  oolnions,  and  methods  of  interpretation,  I  hare  trandated 
from  Berthoklt,  Daniel,  pp.  410—426.  To  these  should  be  added  the  opinion  which  Bertholdt 
himself  mii!"*'^^»«,  and  whkh  has  been  held  by  many  others,  and  which  Bertholdt  has  ^r'f«"»ti 
and  defended  at  length,  pp.  426—440.  That  opinion  is,  substantially,  that  the  first  kingdom  is 
the  Babylonish  kingdom  under  Neboehadnessar,  and  that  the  wings  of  the  first  beast  denote 
the  extended  spread  of  that  empfare.  The  second  beast,  with  the  three  *  ribs,'  or /cmys,  dcnotea 
the  Median,  Lydian,  and  Babvlonish  kingdoms,  which  were  erected  under  one  sceptre,  the  Per> 
sLan.  The  third  beest,  with  the  four  wings  and  four  heads,  denotes  the  Grecian  dynasty  under 
Alexander,  and  the  spread  of  that  kingdom  throughout  the  four  parts  of  the  world.  The  fourth 
beast  dttiotes  the  kingdom  of  the  Lagid«  and  Seleodde,  under  which  the  Hebrews  suffered  so 
much.  The  statonent  rompecting  this  kingdom  (ret.  7),  that  *  It  was  dlTcrse  ftom  all  that  went 
^^ore  It*'  reiers  to  the  *piuratit^  of  the  fourth  Kingdom,'  or  the  feet  that  it  was  an  mogrtguH 
made  up  of  many  others—*  kingdom  in  %  toOeeUM  sense.  The  *  ten  homi '  denoU  ten  sn»' 
eeaslTe  prineea  or  Una  in  thatkingdom,  and  Bertholdt  enumerates  them  in  tha  foUovhit 
osdsr :  1  Setoncus  Nicator:  2.  Antioohus  Sotor;  S.  Anttodius  Theoe;  4.  Seleueus  Kalllnlnm» 
f.  BelaoeatKafannas;  f.  Aalioehna  the  Great;  T.  SoImmim  Fhliopater;  8.  BelioAoras:  tt.ll» 


DANISI.^ 


IB^CIML 


;M.J 


]^lphanefl,  who  brought  so  maoT  calunltks  upon  the  He&ew 

eonling  to  Bcrtholdt,  * «  time,  and  times,  uhI  half  a  time*— or  tfazM  Ten 

tSbe  kingdom  wm  restored  to  the  people  of  Ood  to  be  a  permanent  reign,  and,  nltimatolj, 


_  „    waaAatioebw 

Hk  n<gn  lastcil,  ••• 

rears  and  a  half;  awt  then 


the  Messiah,  to  fill  the  world  and  endure  to  the  end  of  time. 

The  interpretation  thns  stated,  sufposing  that  the  *  little  horn'  refers  to  Anttnchns  Kpiphanei, 
is  alao  maintained  by  Prot  Bloart  llints  on  prophecj,  2d.  ed.  pp.  86— M.  Compare  also  Oo«h 
Tientary  on  Daniel,  pp.  173—194,  and  205—211. 


Ingthe 

the  symbols  employed  by  DuileL 

1  In  the  first  year  of  Belshazsar 
king  of  Babylon,  Daniel  'had  a 
^  dream  and  visions  of  his  head  upon 


Amidst  snch  a  Taiiiety  of  Tiews.  the  only  hope  of  arrlring  at  any  latlfflMtory  couoloslun  i 

of  thisebapterlsbyaeareftii  axamlnatlon of  tin  tr if.  inil  lliii  fiir  ■ii— Ing  tj 


his  bed :  then  he  wrote  the  dream, 
and  told  the  sum  of  the  <  matters. 

•ana.       ^Ma.lSL  0;  e.8.9B;  l».tLT. 
*or,  tserdt. 


1.  Inik*  fint  f^ar  <if  B^UkoMtar,  king 
q^BabjfUm.  On  the  oharmoter  and  reign 
of  BeUhanar,  see  Intro,  to  oh.  t.  3  2. 
He  wna  the  last  of  the  kinge  of  Bibr- 
hm,  mad  thii  ihet  mny  eatt  fome  light 
on  the  ditelorarei  made  la  the  dreiun. 
^Bamiel  had  a  dream,  Hmrg*  ai  in 
Heb.  sots.  He  mw  a  leriet  of  eventa  in 
▼iaioo  when  he  was  asleep.  The  dream 
refinv  to  that  representation,  and  was  of 
iiieh  a  nature  that  it  was  proper  to  speak 
of  it  at  if  ho  saw  it  Comp.  Notes  on  eh. 
ii.  1.  ^AaUl  vinomtc/ iM  k4adiipomhi» 
Ud,  Nolee  on  eh.  £▼.  6.  Thm  Ae  wroU 
lA«  drmm.  He  made  a  reeord  of  it  at  the 
time.  He  did  not  eommit  it  to  tradition, 
or  wait  for  its  ftUfiUsMnt  before  it  wat  re- 
corded, bat  long  before  the  erents  referred 
to  ooenrred  he  eommittod  the  prediction 
to  writing,  that  when  the  prophecj  was 
ftdfilled  they  might  be  oompared  with  it 
It  was  OMtomary  among  the  prophets  to 
record  their  predietions,  whether  oommn- 
■Icated  in  a  dream,  in  a  rision,  or  by 
words  to  them,  that  there  might  be  no 
doubt  when  the  event  ooonrred  that  Uiere 
had  been  an  inspirsd  piedletion  of  it,  and 
tkat  there  might  be  an  opportnnity  of  a 
eareftal  comparison  of  the  prediction  with 
the  event  Often  the  propnets  were  eom- 
•uHuM  to  record  their  predictions.  8oe 
Isa.  vUL  1, 1^  xxz.  8,  £a».  iL  S.  Com- 
pare  Rev.  L  19,  ziv.  IS,  zzL  6.  In  many 
instances,  as  in  the  case  before  ns,  the 
record  was  made  hnndreds  of  years  before 
the  event  ooonrred,  and  as  then  Is  all  the 
evidence  that  Acre  conld  be  In  a  case  that 
the  reoofd  has  not  been  altered  to  adapt 
it  to  the  event,  the  highest  proof  is  thus 
furnished  of  the  inspiration  of  the  pro- 
phets. The  meaaiag  here  is,  that  Daniel 
•rale ««« the  dream  as  soon  as  it  oeooRed. 


<  And  spake  the  head  of  the  weeds.'  That 
is,  he  ^ake  or  told  them  Sy  lertMi^  He 
made  a  communication  of  them  In  this 
manner  to  the  world.  It  is  not  implied 
that  he  made  any  i>ral  eommnnkation  of 
them  to  any  one,  but  that  he  commawfeg- 
Ud  them — ^to  wit,  in  the  way  specified. 
The  word  siua  here— B^ — ^means  ktad; 
and  would  properly  denote  snch  a  record 
as  would  be  a  heading  up,  or  m  mtmnuay — 
as  stating  in  a  brief  way  the  oontents  of 
a  book,  or  the  chief  points  of  a  thing  with- 
out going  into  detalL  The  meaning  here 
seems  to  be  that  he  did  not  go  into  de- 
tail— as  by  writing  names,  and  dates,  and 
places ;  or,  perh^s,  that  he  did  not  tt- 
ter  Into  a  mlnnto  description  of  att  that 
he  saw  in  regard  to  the  beasts  that  came 
up  from  the  ses,  but  that  he  recorded 
what  might  be  considered  as  pecnliai^ 
and  as  having  special  signlficancy.  The 
Codex  Chisia.  renders  this,  iyprnfrtp  Ht 
M^aia  Xtfyuv — 'He  wrote  in  heads  of 
words,'  that  is,  he  reduced  it  to  a  svm- 
manr  description.  It  is  well  rsmarksd 
bv  Lengerke,  on  this  place,  that  Iha  ps»- 
phets,  when  they  described  what  was  to 
occur  to  tTrants  in  fsture  tisMs,  eoaTsysd 
their  oracles  In  a  comparatively  dark  and 
obeoure  manner,  yet  so  as  to  be  clear  whan 
the  evento  shouM  oeour.  The  wasea  sf 
this  is  obvious.  If  the  meaning  of  maay 
of  the  predictions  had  been  undsntoed 
by  those  to  whom  they  referred,  tkust  ftet 
would  have  been  a  motive  to  them  to  in- 
duce them  to  defeat  them,  and  as  the 
fulfilment  depended  on  their  voluntary 
agency,  the  prophecy  would  have  been 
void.  It  was  necessary,  th««£»r^  In  gea- 
eral,  to  avoid  dir^ni  predistioa%  and  the 
men  ties  of  names,  datsL  sad  plaesik  aad  to 


.€••510 


CHAFT8B  Til. 


2  JhaM  mto  m>4  md,  I  taw 

in  my  vision  dj  night,  and  behold, 


BUike  use  of  •ymhoU  whose  meaning  woald 
he  oheoore  at  the  time  wlien  the  predic- 
tion was  made,  but  which  would  be  plain 
vhMi  ihe  e^eot  ahonld  ocevr.  A  com- 
pwiMH  of  Ts.  4,  9,  11, 14,  wiU  show  that 
only  a  MiMMary  of  what  was  to  oeear  was 
reeorded.  %  Matten,  Marg^  as  in  Chald., 
wordU,  The  term  wonU,  howerer,  is  of- 
ten used  to  denote  tkingt. 

2.  DattM  9paU  and  9aid,  That' is,  he 
spake  and  said  in  the  maikner  intimated 
in  the  prtrions  yerse.  It  was  by  a  r^oord 
made  at  the  time,  and  thns  he  might  be 
aald  to  ^peak  to  hia  own  generation  and 
to  all  faiore  times.  ^  I  taw  im  m]f  mtioH 
b^  nighL  I  beheld  in  the  rision;  that 
i^  he  saw  represented  to  him  the  scene 
which  he  proceeds  to  describe.  He 
seemed  to  see  the  sea  in  a  tempest,  and 
these  monsters  came  up  from  it,  and  the 
strange  sneoession  of  events  which  ibl- 
lowed.  %  And  behold,  the  /our  wind$  of 
(A«  h44tven.  The  winds  that  blow  under 
the  hearen,  or  that  seem  to  eome  from 
the  heaven— or  the  air.  Comp.  Jer. 
zlix.  36.  The  nvmber  of  the  winds  is 
here  referred  to  as/oi»r  as  they  are  now, 
as  blowing  mainly  from  the  four  quarters 
of  the  earth.  Nothing  is  more  common 
now  than  to  designate  them  in  this  man- 
ner, as  the  Bast,  the  South,  the  West^ 
the  Korth  wind.  So  the  Latins— Bu- 
ms, Auster,  Zephyrus,  Boreas.  %  Strove, 
^^n.  Burst,  or  rushed  forth;  seemed 
to  conflict  together.  The  winds  burst, 
rushed  from  oU  quarters,  and  seemed  to 
me«t  on  tha  sea,  throwing  it  into  wild 
commotion.  The  Hebrew  word — n^J — | 
means  to  break  or  burst  forth,  as  a  foun- 
tain or  stream  of  waters.  Job  zL  23;  an 
Sn&nt  breaking  forth  from  the  womb. 
Job  xxzriiL  8;  a  warrior  rushing  forth 
to  battle,  Biek.  zuiL  2.  Henee  the 
Chaldean  to  break  forth ;  to  rush  forth  as 
the  winds.  The  symbol  here  would  na- 
tarally   denote   some   wild    eommotion 


tba  foot  wiadMr  ih*^ 

upon  the  great  sea. 


»ng  the  nations  as  if  the  winds  of  hea- 
ven should  rush  together  in  oonAision. 
%  Upon  the  grtat  mo.  This  expression 
would  properlj  apply  to  any  great  sea  or 
ocean, but  it  is  probable  that  the  one, 
that  would  oceur  to  Daniel  would  be  the ' 
MeditamBeaa  s«a»  m  that  was  best  known 
i»  hia  aad  hif  eoateiporariea.  A  hea- 
vaif  oeim  i  wr.aa  eeeaa  toiatd  with 


storms,  would  be  a  natural  emblem  to 
denote  a  nation,  or  nations,  agitated  with 
internal  conflicts,  or  nations  in  the  midst 
of  revolutions.  Among  the  sacred  poets 
and  the  prophets,  hosts  of  armies  invad- 
ing a  land  are  compared  to  overflowing 
waters,  and  migh^  diaages  among  the 
nations  to  the  heaving  billows  of  the 
ocean  in  a  storm.  Comp.  Jer.  xlvL  7,  8, 
zlvii.  2;  Isa.  viiL  7,  8,  zviL  12,  lijc  10; 
Dan.  zL  40;  Bev.  ziii.  1.  The  classic 
reader  will  be  reminded  in  the  descrip* 
tion  here  of  the  words  of  YirgQ,  JSn. 
L  82,  9oq. 

Ae  vdatl  agmlne  fteto 
<)iia  data  pertamunt,  et  terras  turtiaeperflani 
Inoaboem  mari,  totninqne  a  sedlbos  imis 
Una  Bums,  Notosqoe  munt,  creberqatpcoodUi 
Afrioui^  et  Tutot  Tolmnt  ad  Uttora  fluotus. 

Com.  also  Ovid,  Trist  L  2,  25,  sea.  It 
was  from  this  agitated  sea  that  the  beasts 
that  Daniel  saw,  representing  snoeessivt 
kingdoms,  seemed  to  rise ;  and  the  fair 
interpretation  of  this  part  of  the  cymbal 
is,  that  there  was,  or  would  be,  as  it  ap- 
peared in  vision  to  Daniel,  eommotiom 
among  the  nations  resembling  the  sea 
driven  bj  storms,  and  that  from  these 
commotions  there  would  arbe  sueeea 
sive  kingdoms  having  the  characteristics 
specified  hy  the  appearance  of  the  four 
beasts.  We  nataraUy  look,  in  the  fulfll- 
ment  of  this,  to  some  state  of  things  in 
which  the  nations  were  agitated  and  con- 
vulsed ;  in  which  they  struggled  against 
each  other,  as  the  winds  strove  upon  the 
sea;  a  state  of  things  which  proeedod 
the  rise  of  these  four  suooessive  king- 
doms. Without  now  pretending  to  de- 
termine whether  that  was  the  time 
denoted  by  this,  it  is  certain  that  all 
that  is  here  said  would  find  a  eonn- 
terpart  in  the  period  which  inunedi- 
ately  preceded  the  reign  of  Nebuchad* 
nessar,  or  the  kingdom  which  he  founded 
and  adorned.  His  rapid  and  eztensive 
conquests;  the  agitation  of  the  nations 
in  self-defence,  and  their  wars  against 
one  another,  would  be  well  denoted  by 
the  agitation  of  the  ocean  as  seen  in 
vision  by  Daniel.  Iti  is  true  that  there 
have  been  many  other  periods  of  the 
world  to  which  the  image  would  be  appli- 
eable,  but  no  one  can  doubt  that  it  was 
ai^eable  to  this  period,  aad  that  would 
be  aU  that  woald  be  neeessaiy  if  tha  da* 


tAlSfllSla. 


[B.€.55(^} 


8  And  fbixt  great  httrnts  came 
•up  from  the  sea,  diTerse  one  from 
another. 


•Ba.13.1. 


kJe.4.7. 


•igii  WM  to  r«prcieot  a  leriet  of  king- 
doBw  conmoneing  wiUi  that  of  Nebu- 
ehadnMiar. 

S.  And  four  grmt  hwU  came  up  from 
the  MO.  Not  at  once,  but  in  raoeessioii. 
8oe  the  following  yersof.  Their  parti- 
tnlar  form  is  deteribed  in  the  rabseqaent 
Ttrees.  The  design  of  mentioning  them 
here,  m  ooming  np/roM  ikt  to,  leemi  to 
have  been  to  show  that  this  socoesslon 
of  kingdoms  sprang  from  the  agitations 
and  oommotions  among  the  nations  re- 
presented by  the  heaving  ocean.  It  is 
not  uncommon  for  the  prophets  to  make 
nse  of  animals  to  represent  or  symbolise 
kingdoms  and  nations^nsually  by  some 
animal  which  was  in  a  manner  peculiar 
to  the  liind  that  was  symbolized,  or  which 
abounded  there.  Thus  in  Isa.  zzTii.  1, 
leriathan,  or  the  dragon,  or  crocodile,  is 
used  to  represent  Babylon.  See  Notes  on 
that  passage.  In  Ezek.  zziz.  3 — 5,  the 
dragon  or  Uie  crocodile  of  the  Kile  is  put 
for  Pharaoh }  in  Esek.  zzzii.  2,  Pharaoh 
is  compared  to  a  young  lion,  and  to  a 
whale  in  the  seas.  In  Ps.  Izziv.  13,  14, 
the  kingdom  of  Egypt  is  compared  to 
the  dragon  and  the  leviathan.  So  on 
ancient  coins,  animals  are  often  used  as 
emblems  of  kingdoms,  as  it  may  be  added, 
the  lion  and  the  unicorn  represent  Great 
Britain  now,  and  the  eagle  the  United 
States.  It  is  well  remark^  by  Lengerke, 
{in  he)  that  wh  m  the  prophets  design  to 
represent  kingdoms  that  are  made  up  of 
other  kingdoms,  or  that  are  combined  by 
being  brought  by  conquest  under  the 
power  of  others,  they  do  this,  not  by  any 
single  animal  as  actually  found  in  na- 
ture, but  by  monsters — fitbulous  beings 
that  are  compounded  of  others,  in  which 
the  peculiar  qualities  of  different  animals 
are  brought  together — as  in  the  ease  of 
Ahe  lion  with  eagle's  wings.  Thus  in 
^  Rer.  ziii.  1,  the  Romish  power  is  repre- 
sented by  a  beast  ooming  out  of  the 
sea  having  seven  heads  and  ten  horns. 
Comp.  it  Ezra  (Apocry.)  zi.  1,  where 
an  eagle  is  represented  as  coming  from 
the  sea  with  twelve  feathered  wings  and 
three  heads.  Ai  an  illustration  of  the 
attempts  made  In  the  apocryphal  writ- 
bigi  !•  imUata  the  prophati*  the  whola 


4  The  first  «a#  like  a  ftHon,  and 
had  eagle's  « wines:  I  b^eld  till 
the  wings   thereof  were  placked* 

eDe.28.40.    Em.  17.3.    Hab.1.8. 


of  eh.  zi.  and  ch.  zii.  of  the  second  book 
of  Ezra  may  be  referred  to.  f  Divene 
one/rom  nnotker.  Though  they  all  came 
up  from  the  same  abyss,  yet  they  differed 
fh>m  eaeh  other — denoting  doubtless  that 
though  the  sucoeesive  kingdoms  referred 
to  would  an  rise  out  of  the  nations  re^ 

Sesented  by  the  agitated  sea,  yet  that 
important  respects  they  would  ^ffir 
from  eaeh  other. 

4.  Thtjint  was  Ixkt  a  lion.  It  is  to  be 
assumed  in  ezplaining  and  applying  these 
symbols,  that  they  are  aignifieant — ^that 
is,  that  there  was  some  adaptedness  or 
propriety  in  using  these  symbols  to  de- 
note the  kingdoms  referred  to;  or  that 
in  each  case  there  was  a  rtaton  why  the 
particular  animal  was  selected  for  a  sym» 
Dol  rather  than  one  of  the  others ;  that  is^ 
there  was  something  in  the  lion  that  was 
better  fitted  to  symbolise  the  kingdom 
referred  to,  than  there  was  in  the  b^  or 
the  leopard,  and  this  waa  the  reason  why 
this  particular  symbol  was  chosen  in  the 
ease.  It  is  to  be  further  assumed  that  aQ 
the  characteristics  in  the  symbol  were 
significant,  and  we  are  to  ezpect  to  find 
them  €tU  in  the  kingdom  which  they  were 
designed  to  represent,  nor  can  the  symbol 
be  fairly  applied  to  any  kingdom  unless 
something  shall  be  found  in  its  eharaeter 
or  history  that  shall  correspond  alike  to 
the  particular  ciroumstanoes  referred  to 
in  the  symbol,  and  to  the  grouping  or 
succession.  In  regard  to  the  first  beast, 
there  were  five  things  that  entered  into 
the  symbol,  all  of  which  it  is  to  be  pre- 
sumed were  significant:  the  Hon,  the 
eagle's  wings — the  fact  that  the  wings 
were  plucked — the  fact  that  the  beast 
was  lifted  up  so  as  to  stand  up  as  a  man — 
and  the  faet  that  the  heart  of  a  man  was 
given  to  it  It  is  proper  to  consider 
these  in  their  order,  and  then  to  enquire 
whether  they  find  a  fulfillment  in  any 
known  state  of  things. 

(a)  The  animal  that  was  seen : — tktliom. 
The  lion,  <  the  king  of  leasts,' is  the  sym- 
bol of  strength  and  courage,  and  becomes 
the  proper  emblem  of  a  king — as  when 
the  Mussulmans  eall  All,  Mohammed's 
son-in-law,  'The  Lion  of  Qod,  alwavi 
Tiotorioot.'    Thill  ft  Is'ofttB  viidiB  tha 


B.a5(M^.1 


OHAPTEE  YII. 


•Mid  it  WM  lifMnp  torn  the^srth, 
and  made  stand  upon  the  feet  as  a 

Seriptares,  Qeo.  zliz.  0,  "Jndah  is  a 
lioB'f  whelp ;  from  the  prey,  idj  son,  art 
(hon  goDO  up;  he  stooped  doiro,  he 
eouched  as  a  lion,  and  as  an  old  Hon : 
who  shall  roQse  him  up  ?"  The  warlike 
character,  the  conquest,  the  supremacy, 
of  that  tribe  are  here  undoubtedly  de- 
noted. So  in  Ezek.  xix.  2,  8.  «  What  is 
thy  mother?  A  lioness:  she  lay  down 
among  lions,  she  nourished  her  whelps 
among  young  lions."  Here  is  an  allu- 
sion, says  Orotius,  to  Gen.  xlix.  0.  Judea 
was  among  the  nations  like  a  lioness 
among  tho  beasts  of  the  forest;  she  bad 
strength  and  sovereignty.  The  lion  is 
an  emblem  of  a  hero :  2  Sam.  six.  20, 
"Ite  slew  two  lion-like  men  of  Moab." 
Com.  Oesenius  xu  Isa.  i.  851.  So  Her- 
eules  and  Achilles  are  called  by  Homer 
9»/ieXroyra,  or  X<«rr6do/iov — lioU'hearted. 
IL  t,  639,  q.  288,  Odys.  X.  766.  See  the 
character,  the  intrepidity,  and  the  habits 
of  the  lion  fully  illustrated  in  Bochart, 
Hieros.  Lib.  iiu  c.  2,  pp.  723 — 745.  Cred- 
ner,  der  Prophet  Joel,  s.  100,  f.  Com- 
paro  also  the  following  places  in  Scrip- 
tore,  Ps.  TiL  3,  zxit.  22,  IvlL  4,  ItUL  7, 
Ixxiv.  4;  1  Sam.  xv;i.  37;  Job  \r.  8; 
Jer.  \y,  7,  xlix.  10;  Joel  L  6;  Isa.  zzix.  2. 
The  proper  notion  here,  so  far  as  the 
emblem  of  a  Hon  is  concerned,  is  that  of 
a  king  or  kingdom  that  would  be  dis- 
tinguished for  power,  conquest,  dominion; 
that  would  be,  in  relation  to  other  kings 
and  kingdoms,  as  the  lion  is  among  the 
beasts  of  the  forest — keeping  them  in 
awe,  and  maintaining  dominion  over 
them — marching  where  he  pleased,  with 
none  to  cope  with  him  or  to  risit  him. 

(6)  The  eagles'  wings: — and  had  ea- 
gle/ wnge.  Here  appears  one  peculi- 
arity of  the  emblem — the  union  of  thines 
which  are  not  found  Joined  together  In 
nature — the  representation  of  things  or 
qualities  which  no  one  animal  would  re- 
present The  lion  would  denote  one  thing, 
or  one  quality  in  the  kingdom  referred 
to— power,  dominion,  sorereignty — but 
there  would  be  some  characteristic  in 
that  king  or  kingdom  which  nothing  in 
the  lion  wcidd  properly  represent,  and 
which  ooiild  be  symbolised  only  by  at- 
taching to  him  qualities  to  be  found  in 
aoBM  other  aniasaL  The  lion«  dittfa- 
26 


man,  and  a  man's  heart  tras  lArm 

to  it 


guished  for  his  power,  his  dominion,  his 
keeping  other  animals  in  awe — his  springy 
and  the  severity  of  his  blow — is  not  re- 
markable for  his  speed,  nor  for  going  forth 
to  conquest  He  does  not  range  fkr  to 
accomplish  his  purpose,  nor  are  his  moTC- 
ments  eminent  for  fleetness.  Hence  thera 
were  attached  to  tho  lion  the  wings  ef  aa 
eagle.  A  cut  may  give  a  mora  distinct 
impression  of  the  image  as  it  appeared  ta 
Daniel.    The  proper  notion,  therefore,  ef 


this  symbol,  would  be  that  of  a  dominion  or 
conquest  rapidly  secured,  ae^fm,  lion,  tlie 
king  of  beasts,  should  more,  not  ae  he 
commonly  does,  with  a  spring  or  bound, 
confining  himself  to  a  certain  space  or 
range,  but  should  more  as  the  eagle  does, 
with  ropid  and  prolonged  flight,  extend- 
ing  his  conquests  afar.  The  meaning  of 
the  symbol  may  be  seen  by  comparing 
this  passage  with  Isa.  xItI.  11,  where  Gy- 
rus is  compared  to  <a  ravenous  Urd' — 
"  calling  a  rarenous  bird  firom  the  eas^ 
the  man  that  exeouteth  my  counsels  from 
a  far  country."  The  eagle  is  an  emblem 
of  ewifinen :  Jer.  It.  13,  "  his  horsee  are 
swifter  than  eagles;"  xItIU.  40,  '•  Behold, 
he  shall  fly  as  an  eagle,  and  shall  spread 
his  wings  oTcr  Moab."  See  also  eh.  »H», 
22,  Lam.  ir.  19,  Hab.  i.  8. 

(e)  The  clipping  of  the  wings  i—TUhdd 
till  the  winge  thereof  were  plmekmL  The 
word  used — u^o — means  to  pluck  or  pull, 
as  to  pull  out  the  beard,  comp.  Neh.  xiiL 
25,  Isa.  I.  6,  and  would  here  be  properly 
applied  to  some  process  of  pulling  out  the 
feathers  or  quills  Arom  the  wings  of  the 
eagle.  The  ohrtous  and  proper  meaning 
of  this  symbol  is,  that  tnero  wtur  fome 
ekeek  ptit  te  the  progress  ef  the  conqtieror — 
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M  there  woald  1m  to  mi  MgU  by  plaok- 
iDg  off  the  feathers  from  his  wings ;  that 
is,  the  rapidity  of  his  conquests  would 
ee«se.  The  prophet  says,  that  he  looked 
on  until  thia  was  done,  implying  that  it 
was  not  accomplished  at  once,  but  leaving 
the  impression  that  these  conquests  were 
extended  far.  They  were,  however, 
checked,  and  we  see  the  lion  again  with- 
out  the  wings;  the  sovereign  who  has 
ceased  to  spread  his  triumphs  over  the 
earth. 

{d)  The  lifting  up  from  the  earth : — and 
it  wat  lifted  up  from  ike  earth,  and  made 
Hand  uptm  the  feet  aeaman.  That  is,  the 
lion,  with  the  wings  thus  plucked  off,  was 
made  to  stand  upright  on  his  hind  feet — 
an  unusual  position,  but  the  meaning  of 
the  symbol  is  not  difficult  It  was  still 
the  lion — the  monarch — but  changed  €u 
if  the  lion  was  changed  to  a  man ;  that 
is,  as  if  the  ferocity,  and  the  power,  and 
the  energy  of  the  lion  had  given  place 
to  the  comparative  weakness  of  a  man. 
There  would  be  as  much  difference  in  the 
ease  referred  to  as  there  would  be  if  a 
lion  so  fierce  and  powerful  should  be  made 
so  far  to  change  his  nature  as  to  stand 
upright)  and  to  walk  as  a  man.  This 
would  evidently  denote  some  remarkable 
thanga— fomething  that  would  be  unu- 
lual — •omething  where  there  would  be  a 
diminution  of  ferocity,  and  yet  perhaps  a 
change  to  comparative  weakness— as  a 
man  if  feebler  than  a  lion. 

(«)  The  giving  to  it  of  a  man's  heart  :— 
and  a  man*9  heart  woe  given  to  iL  The 
word  heart  in  the  Scriptures  often  has  a 
closer  relation  to  the  intellect  or  the  un- 
derstanding than  it  now  has  commonly 
with  us ;  and  here  perhaps  it  is  a  general 
term  to  denote  something  like  human  no- 
tare—that  is,  there  would 
be  a«  great  a  change  In 
the  case  as  if  the  na- 
ture of  the  lion  should 
be  transformed  to  that 
of  a  man;  or,  the  mean- 
ing may  be  that  this 
mighty  empire,  carrying 
its  arms  with  the  ra- 
pidity of  an  eagle,  and 
the  fierceness  of  a  lion 
through  Uie  world,  would 
be  checked  in  its  career ; 
its  ferocity  would  be 
tamed,  and  it  would  be 
tharaeterised  by  cqmpa- 
ttiv^  inoderatioq  and  hnmanitj^,    The 


image  here  nay  be  well  repreaealed  bj 

the  preceding  cuL  It  is  indeed  an  im- 
age which  does  not  occur  in  nature,  bat 
it  will,  therefore,  all  the  better  represent 
the  great  change  referred  to.  In  eh.  iic, 
16,  it  is  said  of  Nebuchadnesxar,  that '  his 
heart  should  be  changed  from  man's,  and 
a  beast's  heart  should  be  given  to  him;* 
here,  if  the  symbol  refers  to  him,  it  does 
not  refer  to  that  scene  of  humiliation  when 
he  was  compelled  to  eat  grass  like  a  beast, 
but  to  the  fact  that  he  waa  brought  to 
look  at  things  at  a  man  should  do ;  be 
ceased  to  act  like  a  ravenous  beaat,  and 
was  led  to  calm  reflection,  and  to  think 
and  speak  like  a  man — a  rational  bein^ 
Or,  if  it  refers  to  the  empire  of  Babylon* 
instead  of  the  monarch,  it  would  mcaa 
that  a  change  had  come  over  the  natiom 
under  the  suoeession  of  princes,  ao  that 
the  fierceness  and  ferocity  of  the  fint 
princes  of  the  empire  had  ceased,  and  the 
nation  had  not  only  closed  its  conqu«et% 
but  had  adiaally  become,  to  some  extend 
moderate  and  rationaL 

Now,  in  regard  to  the  application  of 
thie  symbol,  there  can  be  but  little  dill- 
culty,  and  there  is  almost  no  difference  of 
opinion  among  expositors.  All,  or  nearly 
all,  agree  that  it  refers  to  the  kingdom  of 
Babylon,  of  which  Nebuchadnessar  wai 
the  head,  and  to  the  gradual  diainuUon 
of  the  ferocity  of  conquest  under  a  sno- 
cession  of  comparatively  weak  princes. 
Whatever  view  may  be  taken  of  the  Book 
of  Daniel — whether  it  be  regarded  as  in* 
spired  prophecy  composed  by  Daniel  him- 
self, and  written  at  the  time  when  it 
professes  to  have  been,  or  whether  it  be 
supposed  to  have  been  written  long  af- 
ter his  time  by  some  one  who  forged  it 
in  his  name,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
it  relates  to  the  head  of  the  Babylonian 
empire,  or  to  that  to  which  the  '  head  of 
gold,'  in  the  image  referred  to  in  ch.  iL* 
represen  ts.  Tb  e  circumstances  all  ao  well 
agree  with  that  application  that,  although 
in  the  explication  of  the  dream  (vs.  l^ 
27)  this  part  of  it  is  not  explained — for 
the  perplexity  of  Daniel  related  partion 
larly  to  the  fourth  beast  (ver.  19),  yek 
there  can  be  no  reasonable  donbt  as  te 
what  was  intended.  For  (a)  the  lion— 
the  king  of  beasts — ^wonld  accurately  sym* 
bolise  that  kingdom  in  the  days  of  Keb» 
chadnesxar — a  kingdom  occupying  tha 
same  piosition  among  other  kingdomi 
which  Uie  lion  does  among  other  beaelL 
and  well  repreiented  in  iu  power  tma 
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*  5  And  behold  another  « beast,  a 
second,  like  to  a  bear,  and  it  raised 

i^rocity  bj  the  Hon.  See  the  character 
Ind  position  of  this  kingdom  foily  illus- 
tratod  in  the  Notes  on  ch.  ii.  37,  38. 
(6)  The  eagles'  wings  would  accurately 
denote  the  rapid  conquests  of  that  king- 
dom— its  leaving,  as  it  were,  its  own  na- 
tire  domain,  and  flying  abroad.  The  lion 
alone  would  have  represented  the  char- 
acter of  the  kingdom  considered  as  already 
having  spread  itself,  or  as  being  at  the 
head  of  other  kingdoms;  the  wings  of 
the  eagle,  the  rapidity  with  which  the 
arms  of  the  Babylonians  were  carried  into 
Palestine,  Egypt,  Assyria,  Ac.  It  is  true 
that  thia  symbol  alone  would  not  desig- 
aate  Babylon  any  more  than  it  would  the 
eonquests  of  Cyrus,  or  Alexander,  or 
Cmsar,  but  it  is  to  be  taken  in  the  con- 
nection in  which  it  is  here  found,  and 
no  one  can  doubt  that  it  has  a  striking 
applicability  to  Babylon,    (c)  The  dip- 

Sing  or  plucking  of  these  wings  would 
enoto  the  cessation  of  conquest;  as  if 
it  would  extend  no  farther ;  that  is,  we 
see  a  nation  once  distinguished  for  the 
Invasion  of  other  nations,  now  ceasing 
its  conquests;  and  remarkable,  not  for 
its  victories,  but  as  standing  at  the  head  of 
all  other  nations  as  the  lion  stands  among 
the  beasts  of  the  forest  All  who  are 
acquainted  with  history  know  that,  af- 
ter the  conquests  of  that  kingdom  under 
Kebuchadnezsar,  it  ceased  characteristi- 
eally  to  be  a  kingdom  distinguished  for 
conqnest,  but  that,  though  under  his  suc- 
cessors, it  held  a  pre-eminence  or  head- 
ihip  among  the  nations,  yet  that  its  vic- 
tories were  extended  no  farther.  The 
•aeoessors  of  Kebuchadnessar  were  com- 
paratively weak  and  indolent  princes — 
as  if  the  wings  of  the  monster  had  been 
plucked,  (d)  The  rising  up  of  the  lion 
on  the  feet,  and  standing  on  the  feet  as  a 
man,  would  denote,  not  inappropriately, 
the  change  of  the  kingdom  under  the  suo- 
eessors  of  Nebuohadneszar.  See  above  in 
ibo  explanation  of  the  symbol,  (e)  The 
riving  of  a  man's  heart  to  it  would  not 
be  inapplicable  to  the  change  produced  in 
the  empire  after  the  time  of  Nebuohad- 
aetzar,  and  under  a  succession  of  com- 
aaratively  weak  and  inefficient  princes. 
Instead  of  the  heart  of  the  Hon— of  being 
^Uon-beartad'— it  had  the  heart  of  a  nuui ; 


np  b  itself  on  one  mde,  and  U  had 
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that  is,  the  character  of  wildness  and 
fierceness  denoted  by  an  nn tamed  beast 
was  succeeded  by  that  which  would  bo 
better  represented  by  a  human  being.  It 
is  not  the  character  of  the  lion  changed 
to  that  of  the  bear,  or  the  panther,  or  the 
leopard;  nor  is  it  man  considered  as  a 
warrior  or  conqueror,  but  man  as  he  is 
distinguished  from  the  wild  and  ferocious 
beast  of  the  desert  The  change  in  the 
obaractor  of  the  empire,  until  it  ceased 
under  the  feeble  reign  of  Belshassar, 
would  be  well  denoted  by  this  symbol. 

5.  And  behold  another  heaet,  a  tecofidf, 
like  to  a  bear.  That  is,  after  the  lion  had 
appeared,  and  ho  had  watched  it  until  it 
had  undergone  these  surprising  transfor- 
mations. There  are  several  circum- 
stances, also,  in  regard  to  this  symbol, 
all  of  which,  it  is  to  be  supposed  were 
significant,  and  all  of  which  demand  ex- 
plication before  it  is  attempted  to  apply 
them.  In  regard  to  this  symbol,  also,  it 
may  aid  in  the  explanation  to  have  a  out 
that  shall  represent  it 


I      (a)  The  animal  seen : — the  bear, 
'-  ful  "     " 


For 
a  full  description  of  the  bear,  see  Bocbart, 


Uieroz.   Lib.  iii.  o.  ix.     The   animal  is 
t  well-known,  and  has  properties  quite  dis- 
I  tinct  from   the  lion  and  other  animals. 
.  There  was  doubtless   some  reason  why 
this  symbol  was  employed  to  denote  a 
I  particular  kingdom,  and  there  was  some- 
thing  in  the  kingdom  that  corresponded 
I  with  these  peculiar  properties,  as  there 
'  was    in    the    case    of   the    lion.      The 
jbear    might,    in    some    respects,    have 
been  a  proper  representative  of  Baby- 
lon, but  it  would  not  in  all  nor  in  the 
main    respects.      According  to  Bocbart 
(Hieroz.  vol.  i.  p.  812),  the  bear  is  dis- 
tinguished mainly  for  two  things,  cun- 
ning and  ferocity.      Aristotle  says  that 
the  bear  is  greedy  as  well  as  silly  and 
foolhardy.    (Wemyss,  key  to  the  symbolio 
laojEuage    of  Scripture.)    The  nam*   ia 
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ihree  ribs  in  the  mouth  of  it  be- 
tween the  teeth  of  it :  and  they  said 

Hebrew  is  taken  from  his  grambllDg  or 
growliog.     Comp.  Isa.  lix.  11 : 

<*  Wo  roar  aU  lilce  bean." 

Comp.  Horace,  Epod.  16,  51. 

Nco  YeqMrtinns  drcamgemit  Ursos  orile. 

Virgil  meDtioDS  their  ferocity : 

Atque  in  prceepibus  wrrl 
BsDvire.  ^En.  TiL  17. 

The  bear  it  noted  m  especiallj  fierce 
when  hungry,  or  when  robbed  of  its 
whelps.  Jerome  (on  Hos.  iiu  13,)  re- 
marks,  '  It  is  said  by  those  who  hare 
studied  the  nature  of  wild  beasts,  that 
none  among  them  is  more  ferocious  than 
the  bear  when  deprived  of  its  young, 
or  when  hungry.'  Comp.  2  Sam.  zvii.  8; 
ProT.  XTii.  12 ;  Hos.  xiiu  8.  The  cha- 
raotcristics  of  the  kingdom,  therefore, 
that  would  bo  denoted  by  the  bear,  would 
be  ferocity,  roughness,  fierceness  in  war — 
especially  when  provoked;  a  spirit  less 
manly  and  noble  than  that  denoted  by 
the  lion ;  severe  in  its  treatment  of  ene- 
mies,  with  a  mixture  of  fierce  and  sav- 
age cunning. 

(6)  Its  rising  up  on  one  of  its  sides : — 
and  it  raited  up  ittlf  on  one  tide.  The 
Cbaldee  word  here  used — nc^ — occurs 
nowhere  else.  It  means  tide  (Gesenius), 
and  would  be  applied  here  to  the  side  of 
an  animal — as  if  he  lifted  up  one  side 
before  the  other  when  he  rose.  The 
Latin  Vulgate  renders  it,  in  parte  etetiU 
The  Greek  (Walton),  di  ftipof  f**  ieri^fi — 
'it  stood  on  one  part;'  or,  as  Thompson 
renders  it,  'he  stood  half  erect'  The 
Codex  Chisi. — en\  rdv  ii-tfj  it^tppdv  ier&^ii 
*  it  stood  upon  one  side.'  Maurer  renders 
this,  *on  one  of  its  forefeet  it  was  re- 
cumbent, and  stood  on  the  other,'  and 
says  that  this  is  the  figure  exhibited  on 
one  of  the  stones  found  in  Babylon,  an 
engraving  of  which  may  be  seen  in  Miin- 
ter,  Religion  d.  Babyl.  p.  112.  The  ani- 
mal referred  to  here,  as  found  in  Babylon, 
says  Lengerke,  *ltcs  kneeling  on  the 
right  forefoot,  and  is  in  tho  act  of  rising 
on  the  left  foot'  Bertholdt  and  Haver- 
nick  undemtand  this  as  meaning  that  the 
animal  stood  on  the  bindfeet,  with  the 
forepart  raised,  as  the  bear  is  said  to  do; 
but  probably  the  true  position  is  that  re- 
ferral to  by  Maurer  and  Lengerke,  that 


thus  unto  it,  Arise,  doTovr  much 
flesh. 


the  animal  was  in  the  act  of  raising  itself 
up  from  a  recumbent  posture,  and  rested 
on  one  of  its  forefeet  while  the  other  wm 
reached  out,  and  the  body  on  that  side 
was  partially  raised.  This  poeition  would 
naturally  denote  a  kingdom  that  bad  bt«n 
quiet  and  at  rest,  but  that  was  now  nms- 
ing  itself  deliberately  for  some  pnrpoae, 
as  of  conquest  or  war — as  tho  bear  that 
had  been  couching  down  would  rise  when 
hungry,  or  when  going  forth  for  prey. 

(c)  The  ribs  in  its  month . — and  it  had 
three  rib»  in  the  month  of  it  between  the 
teeth  of  it.  Bertholdt  understands  this 
of  fangs  or  tusks— or  fangs  crooked  or 
bent  like  ribs,  p.  451.  But  the  proper 
meaning  of  the  Cbaldee  jhjt  is  the  same 
as  the  Hebrew  p^ — a  rib,  (Gesenios.) 
The  Latin  Vulgate  is  tree  ordinee — three 
rows;  the  Syriao  and  the  Greek,  three 
rile.  This  would  be  suflBciently  charac- 
teristic of  a  bear,  and  the  attitude  of  the 
animal  here  seems  to  be,  that  it  had  killed 
some  other  animal,  and  had,  in  devour- 
ing  it,  torn  out  three  ribs  fi-om  its  side, 
and  now  held  them  in  its  mouth.  It  was 
slowly  rising  fVom  a  recumbent  postnre 
with  these  ribs  in  its  mouth,  and  about 
to  receive  a  command  to  go  forth  and 
devour  much  flesh.  The  number  three, 
in  this  place,  Lengerke  supposes  to  be 
a  round  number,  without  any  special  sig- 
nificancy ;  others  suppose  that  it  denotes 
the  number  of  nations  or  kingdoms  which 
the  people  here  represented  by  the  bear 
had  overcome.  Perhaps  this  latter  would 
be  the  more  obvious  idea  as  suggested 
by  the  symbol,  but  it  is  not  neeessaiy  in 
order  to  a  proper  understanding  of  a  sym- 
bol to  press  such  a  point  too  olosely. 
The  natural  idea  which  would  be  sug- 
gested by  this  part  of  the  symbol  would 
be  that  of  a  kingdom  or  people  of  a  fierce 
and  rough  character  having  already  sub- 
dued others,  and  then,  aher  reposing 
rising  up  with  the  trophies  of  its  ffMrner 
conquests  to  go  forth  to  new  victories,  or 
to  overcome  others.  The  symbol  would 
be  a  very  striking  one  to  represent  a 
conquering  nation  in  such  a  posture. 

{d)  The  command  given  to  this  beast :— > 
and  they  eaid  thue  unto  it,  Ariee,  decow 
mnchJUeh.  That  is,  it  was  said  to  it;  or 
some  one  having  authori^  said  it  A 
voice  was  >  heard  flOwmiBding  U  to  ft 
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twtii  and  deronr.  TMa  oommand  U 
wholly  in  accordance  with  the  nature  of 
the  bear.  The  bonr  ie  called  bj  Aristotle 
'i0tifnfaY(a¥—/le9h'«ater,  and  ^(Dov  it&ii<payo¥ 
— o  btatt  devouring  everything  (Hist  Nat 
Tiii.  6),  and  no  better  description  could 
be  given  of  it.  As  a  symbol,  this  would 
properly  be  applicable  to  a  nation,  about 
reeeiv-ing,  as  it  were,  a  command  from 
Qod  to  go  forth  to  wider  conquests  than 
ii  had  already  made;  to  arouse  itself 
from  its  repose  and  to  achieve  new 
triumphs. 

The  application  of  this  symbol  was  not 
explained  by  the  angel  to  Daniel ;  bnt  if 
the  former  appertained  to  Babylon,  there 
ean  be  little  difficulty  in  understanding 
to  what  this  is  to  be  applied.  It  is  evi- 
dently to  that  which  succeeded  the  Baby 
Ionian — the  Medo-Persinn,  the  kingdom 
ruled  successively  by  Cyrus,  Carabyses, 
Smerdis,  Darius,  iCerxes,  Artaxerxes,  and 
Darius  Nothus,  until  it  was  overthrown 
by  Alexander  the  Great  The  only  en- 
quiry now  is,  as  to  the  pertinency  of  the 
symbol  here  employed  to  represent  this 
kingdom. 

(a)  The  symbol  of  the  bear.  As 
already  seen,  the  bear  wonid  denote  any 
fierce,  rough,  overbearing,  and  arbitrary 
kingdom,  and  it  is  clear  that  while  it 
might  have  applicability  to  any  such  king- 
dom, it  would  httter  represent  that  of 
Medo-Persia  than  the  lion  would — for 
while,  in  some  respects,  either  symbol 
would  be  applicable  to  either  nation,  the 
Medo-Persian  did  not  stand  so  decidedly 
at  tho  bead  of  nations  as  the  Babylonian. 
As  to  its  charaeteTf  however,  the  bear  was 
not  an  inappropriate  symboL  Taking 
the  whole  nation  together,  it  was  fierce 
and  rough,  and  unpolished,  little  disposed 
to  friendliness  with  the  nations,  and  dis- 
satisfied while  any  around  it  had  poace 
or  prosperity.  In  the  image  seen  in 
eh«  ii.,  this  kingdom,  denoted  by  the  breast 
•ad  arms  of  stiver  (ver.  32),  is  described 
in  the  explanation  (ver.  30)  as  'inferior 
to  thee;'  that  is,  to  Nebnohadnecsar. 
Vor  a  BiiAeieBtly  fall  aeooant  of  this 
kingdom — of  the  mad  prcjeets  of  Cam- 
byses,  and  his  savage  rage  against  the 
Bthiopians — well  represented  by  the  fero- 
city of  the  bear;  of  the  ill-starred  expe- 
dition to  Greece  under  Xerxes — an  expe- 
dition in  its  fierceness  and  folly  well 
represented  by  the  bear,  and  of  Uie  de- 
generacy of  the  national  character  after 
Xerxes— well  represented  bj  tho  bear 
26  ♦ 


as  compared  with  the  Uon,  sae  Notes 
on  ch.  ii.  39.  No  one  acquainted  with 
the  history  of  that  nation  can  doubt  the 
propriety  and  applicability  of  the  emblem. 
(6)  The  rising  up  on  its  side — or  from 
a  recumbent  postTire,  as  if  it  had  been  in 
a  state  of  repose,  and  was  now  arousing 
itself  for  action.  Diff^erent  interprota- 
tions  have  been  adopted  of  this  emblem 
as  applicable  to  the  Medo-Persians.  The 
ancient  Hebrew  interpreters,  as  Jerome 
remarks,  explain  it  as  meaning  that  that 
kingdom  was  '  on  one  side*  in  the  sense 
of  tmarate;  that  is,  that  this  kingdom 
kept  itself  aloof  from  Jadea,  or  did  not 
inflict  injury  on  it  Thus  also  Grotius  ex- 
plains  it  as  meaning  that  it  did  not  injure 
Jndea — JudesB  nihil  nocnit  Epbrene, 
the  Syrian,  and  Tbeodorit,  explain  it  as 
meaning  that  the  empire  of  the  Medo- 
Persians  was  situated  on  the  tide  of 
Judea,  or  held  itself  within  its  proper 
bounds,  in  the  sense  that  it  never  ex- 
tended its  dominion  like  Babylon  over 
the  whole  earth.  Rosenmiiller  explains 
it  as  meaning  that  in  relation  to  the 
kingdom  represented  by  the  lion,  it  was 
at  iu  tide,  both  occupying  the  regions  of 
the  East  J.  D.  Michsolis  understands 
it  as  denoting  that,  as  the  boar  waa  rais- 
ing  itself  up,  one  part  being  more  raised 
than  the  other,  the  Medo-Persian  empire 
was  composed  of  two  kingdoms,  one  of 
which  was  more  exalted  or  advanced 
than  the  other.  Comp.  Lengerke.  Tho 
true  meaning,  however,  is  that,  as  seen 
by  Daniel,  the  nation  that  had  been  in  a 
state  of  repose  was  now  preparing  itself 
for  new  conquests — a  state  descriptive  in 
every  way  quite  applicable  to  the  condition 
of  the  Medo-Persian  empire,  after  the 
oonquests  by  Cyrus,  as  he  overran  the 
kingdom  of  Lydia,  Ac,  then  reposing, 
and  now  about  arousing  to  the  conquest 
and  subjugation  of  Babylon.  The  pre- 
else  time,  therefore,  indicated  would  be 
about  B.  C.  544  (Calmet),  when  bavin* 
overcome  the  Modes,  and  having  secured 
the  conquest  of  Lydia,  and  the  dethrone- 
ment of  Croesus,  he  is  meditating  the 
destruction  of  Babylon.  This  interval 
of  repose  lasted  about  a  year,  and  it  is 
this  time  that  the  united  empire  is  seen, 
under  the  image  of  the  bear  rising  on  its 
side,  arousing  itself  to  go  forth  to  new 
oonquests. 

(e)  The  ribs  in  the  mouth  of  the  beast 
This,  as  above  remarked,  would  properly 
refer  to  some  previous  oonqae8t--tts  * 
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6  After  this  I  beheld,  and  lo  an-  other,  like  a  leopard,  which  had 


bear  appearing  in  that  manner  would  in- 
dicate that  some  other  animal  bad  been 
overcome  and  slain  by  him,  and  torn  in 

Sieces.  The  emblem  would  be  fulfilled 
:  the  power  here  symbolized  had  been 
snocesfllul  in  former  wars,  and  had  rent 
kingdonu  or  people  asunder.  That  this 
description  would  apply  to  the  Medo- 
Persian  power  before  its  attack  on  Baby- 
lon, or  before  extending  its  dominion 
oyer  Babylon,  and  its  establishment  os 
the  Medo-Persian  kingdom,  no  one  can 
doubL  Comp.  the  Notes  on  ch.  ii.  30. 
It  has  been  commonly  supposed  that 
Cyrus  succeeded  to  the  throne  of  Media 
without  war.  But  this  is  far  from  being 
the  case — though  so  represented  in  what 
may  be  regarded  as  the  romance  of  the 
Cyropssdia.  In  the  Anabasis  of  Xeno- 
phon,  however,  the  fact  of  his  having 
subdued  Media  by  arms,  is  distinctly 
admitted,  iii.  4, 7, 12.  Herodotus,  Ctesias,  | 
Isocrates,and  Strabo,  all  agree  also  in  the 
fikct  that  it  was  so.  The  Upper  Tigris, 
was  the  seat  of  one  campaign,  where  the 
cities  of  Larissa  and  Mespila  were  taken 
by  Cyrus.  From  Strabo  we  learn  that 
the  decisive  battle  was  fought  on  the  spot 
where  Cyrus  afterwards  built  Pasar- 
mrdsB,  in  Persia,  for  his  capital.  See 
Kitto,  Cydo.  Art  Cyrus.  In  addition  to 
this,  we  are  to  remember  the  well-known 
conquests  of  Cyrus,  in  Lydia  and  else- 
where, and  the  propriety  of  the  emblem 
will  be  apparent  It  may  not  be  certain 
that  the  number  three  is  significant  in 
the  emblem,  but  it  is  p<mibU  that  there 
may  have  been  reference  to  the  three 
kingdoms  of  Persia,  Media,  and  Lydia, 
that  were  actually  under  the  dominion 
of  Cyrus  when  the  aggressive  movement 
was  made  on  Babylon. 

{d)  The  command  to  'arise  and  devour 
much  flesh.'  No  one  can  fail  to  see  the 
appropriateness  of  this,  considered  as 
addressed  to  the  Medo-Persian  power- 
that  power  which  subdued  Babylon; 
which  brought  under  its  dominion  a  con- 
siderable part  of  the  world,  and  which, 
vnder  Darius  and  Xerxes,  poured  its  mil- 
lions on  Greece.  The  emblem  hero  used 
is,  therefore,  one  of  the  most  striking  and 
appropriate  that  could  be  employed,  and 
it  cannot  be  doubted  that  it  had  reference 
Co  this  kingdom,  and  that,  in  all  the  par- 
lloalan,  there  was  a  dear  fVilflUment 


6.  After  thU  I  beheld,  cmd  lo  amotktr^ 
like  a  leopard.  That  is,  as  before,  after 
the  bear  had  appeared — in  indicating  that 
this  was  to  be  a  succeeding  kingdom  or 
power.  The  beast  which  now  appeared 
was  a  monster,  and,  as  in  the  funaer 
cases,  so  in  regard  to  this,  there  are 
several  circumstances  which  demand  ex- 
planntion  in  order  to  understand  tbo 
symbol.  It  may  assist  us,  perhaps,  in 
forming  a  correct  idea  of  the  symbol  hero 
introduced  to  have  before  ns  a  represen- 
tation of  the  animal  as  it  appeared  to 
Daniel.  The  following  cut  will  furnish  a 
suificiently  correct  representation. 


(a)  The  animal  itself  :•— a  leopttrd.  The 
word  here  used — n:;} — or  in  Heb.  tcj  — 
denotes  a  panther  or  leopard,  so  called 
from  his  spots.  This  is  a  well  known  beast 
of  prey,  distinguished  for  blood- thirsti- 
ness  and  cruelty,  and  these  characteris- 
tics are  especially  applicable  to  the  female 
panther.  The  animal  is  referred  to  in  the 
Scriptures  as  emblematic  of  the  following 
things,  or  as  having  the  following  charac- 
teristics :  (1)  As  next  in  dignity  to  tho 
lion— of  tho  same  general  nature.  Comp. 
Bochart,  Hieroz.  P.  I.  Lib.  iii.  o.  rii. 
Thus  tho  lion  and  the  panther,  or  leopard, 
are  often  united  in  the  Scriptures.  Comp. 
Jer.  T.  6,  Hos.  xiii.  7.  See  also  in  the 
Apocrypha,  Ecclesias.  xxviii.  23.  So  also 
they  ore  united  in  Homer,  H.  ^ 

*Ovr(  9i¥  wofi&kit  r69ww  fto^f ,  Ivrc  Xinrrsf. 

'Neither  had  the  leopard  nor  the  lion 
such  strength.'  (2)  As  distinguished  for 
cruelty,  or  a  fierce  nature,  as  contrasted 
with  the  gentle  and  tame  animals.  Iml 
xi.  6,  *'And  the  leopard  shall  lie  down 
with  the  kid."  In  Jer.  r.  6,  it  is  com- 
pared with  the  lion  and  the  wolf:  "A 
lion  out  of  the  forest  shall  slay  them,  and 
a  wolf  of  the  evoning  shall  spoil  them,  a 
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tin  back  of  it  fosrwings  of  a 
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leopard  shall  watch  oyer  Uieir  cities." 
Oomp.  Hob.  xiiL  7.  (3)  As  distinguished 
for  swiftness  or  fleetness.  Habak.  L  8 : 
**  Their  horses  are  swifter  than  the  leop« 
ards."  Comp.  also  the  quotations  from 
the  elaasios  in  Bochart  as  above,  p. 
788.  His  fleetness  is  often  referred  to; 
the  celerity  of  his  tpring  or  hound  espe- 
ciallj,  by  the  Greek  and  Roman  writers. 
(4)  As  insidious,  or  as  lying  in  wait  and 
springing  unexpectedly  upon  the  unwary 
traveller.  Comp.  Hos.  xili.  7:  "As  a 
leopard  by  the  way  will  I  obserre  them ;' 
that  is,  I  will  toatch — '■\V!h$ — them.  So 
Pliny  says  of  leopards :  Intidunt  pardi 
wmd&nta  arhorumy  oeeukaHqut  earum  ra- 
m%»  in  jtraterevntia  dtnliunt,  (5)  They 
are  characterised  by  their  spots.  In  the 
general  nature  of  the  animal  there  is  a 
strong  resemblance  to  the  lion.  Thus, 
an  Arabic  writer  quoted  by  Bochart,  de- 
Anm  the  leopard  to  be  '  an  animal  resem- 
bling the  lion,  except  that  it  is  smaller, 
and  has  a  skin  marked  by  black  spots.' 
The  proper  idea  in  this  representation, 
when  used  as  a  symbol,  would  be  of  a  nation 
er  kingdom  that  would  have  more  noble- 
ness than  the  one  represented  by  the  bear, 
but  a  less  decisive  headship  over  others 
than  that  represented  by  the  lion ;  a  na- 
tion that  was  addicted  to  conquest,  or 
that  preyed  upon  others ;  a  nation  rapid 
in  its  movements,  and  springing  upon 
others  unawares,  and  perhaps  in  its  spots 
denoting  a  nation  or  people  made  up,  not 
of  homogeneous  elements,  but  of  various 
different  people.  See  below  in  the  appli- 
cation of  this. 

(b)  The  four  wings :— ioAte&  had  upon 
the  back  of  it /our  toingt  of  a  fo^U  The 
first  beast  was  seen  with  the  wings  of  an 
eagle,  but  without  any  specified  number ; 
this  appears  with  wings,  but  without  spe- 
eifying  any  particular  kind  of  wings, 
though  the  numhw  is  mentioned.  In  both 
9f  them  celerity  of  movement  is  undoubt- 
edly intended— celerity  beyond  what 
would  be  properly  denoted  by  the  animal 
itself— the  lion  or  the  leopard.  If  there 
is  a  difference  in  the  design  of  the  repre- 
sentation, as  there  would  seem  to  be  by 
mentioning  the  kind  of  wings  in  the  one 
case,  and  the  numhw  in  the  other,  it  is 
probable  that  the  former  would  denote  a 
ttort  M4  and  extouUd  flight;  the  latter 


fowl;  the  beast  had  also  four  'heada^ 
and  dominion  was  given  to  it. 


a  flight  more  rapid,  denoted  by  the  four 
wings.  We  should  look  for  the  fulfil, 
ment  of  the  former  in  a  nation  that  ex- 
tended its  conquests  over  a  broader  space ; 
in  the  latter,  to  a  nation  that  moved  with 
more  celerity.  But  there  is  some  dan- 
ger of  pressing  these  similitudes  too  far. 
Nothing  is  said  in  the  passage  about  the 
arrangement  of  the  wings,  except  that 
they  were  on  the  back  of  the  animal.  It 
is  to  be  supposed  that  there  were  two  on 
each  side. 

(e)  The  four  heads  \-43^€  beoH  had  alto 
four  head;  This  representation  must 
have  been  designed  to  signify  either  that 
the  one  power  or  kingdom  denoted  by 
the  leopard  was  composed  of  four  sepa- 
rate powers  or  nations  now  united  in  one ; 
or  that  there  were  four  successive  kings 
or  dynasties  that  made  up  its  history; 
or  that  the  power  or  kingdom  actually  ap- 
peared, as  seen  in  its  prevailing  eharaeter-r 
istic,a«  a  distinct  dominion,  as  having  four 
heads,  or  as  being  divided  into  so  many 
separate  sovereignties.  It  seems  to  me 
that  either  one  of  these  would  be  a  pro- 
per  and  natural  fulfilment  of  the  design 
of  the  image,  though  the  second  sug- 
gested would  be  less  proper  than  either 
of  the  others,  as  the  heads  appeared  on 
the  animal  not  in  succession—- as  the  lit- 
tle horn  sprung  up  in  the  midst  of  the 
other  ten,  as  represented  in  the  fourth 
beast—but  existed  simultaneously.  Tho 
general  idea  would  be,  that  in  some  way 
the  one  particular  sovereignty  had  four 
sources  of  power  blended  into  one,  or 
actually  exerted  the  same  kind  of  do- 
minion,  and  constituted,  in  fkct,  the  one 
kingdom  as  distinguished  from  the  others. 
(d)  The  dominion  given  to  it:— -oiwl 
dowMnion  tpo«  given  to  it.  That  is,  it  was 
appointed  to  rule  where  the  former  bad 
ruled,  and  vntU  it  should  be  sneoeeded 
by  another— the  beast  with  the  ten 
horns. 

In  regard  to  the  application  of  this, 
though  the  angel  did  not  explain  it  tc 
Daniel,  except  in  general  that  a  kingdom 
was  represented  by  it  (ver.  17),  it  would 
seem  that  there  could  be  little  diflloulty, 
though  there  has  been  some  variety  in  the 
views  entertained,  llanrer,  Lengerke, 
and  some  others,  refnr  it  to  the  '  ~ 
ParsiaB^ 
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•oad  symbol  nUntd  to  t]i«  kingdom  of 
Jfedia.  Bot  the  objeetioos  to  this  are  so 
obrions,  ftnd  to  nameroat,  that  it  seeniB 
to  me  the  opinion  cannot  be  entertained ; 
for  (1)  the  kingdom  of  Media  did  not,  in 
any  proper  sense,  ntceeed  that  of  Baby- 
lon ;  (2)  the  representation  of  the  bear 
with  three  ribs  has  no  proper  applica- 
bility to  Media;  (3)  the  whole  descrip- 
tion,  as  we  hare  seen  abore,  of  the 
second  beast,  accords  entirely  with  the 
history  of  the  Medo-Persian  empire.  If 
this  be  so,  then  we  naturally  look  for  the 
ftdfilment  of  this  symbol — the  third  head 
—in  the  kingdom  or  dynasty  that  fol- 
lowed directly  that  of  Medo-Persia — ^the 
Macedonian  dynasty  or  kingdom  founded 
by  Alexander  the  Great*  extending  orer 
the  same  countries  before  occupied  by 
Babylon  and  the  Medo-Persiaa  empire, 
snd  continuing  till  it  was  swallowed  up 
in  the  conquests  of  Rome.  We  shall  find 
that  all  the  ehrenmstanees  agree  with  this 
supposition : 

(a)  The  animal — the  leopard.  The 
oomparatire  nobleness  of  the  animal ;  a 
beast  of  prey ;  the  eeleri^  of  its  move- 
nents ;  the  spring  or  bound  with  which 
it  lea|M  upon  its  prey,  all  agree  well  with 
the  kingdom  of  which  Alexander  was 
the  founder.  Indeed  there  was  no  other 
kingdom  among  the  ancients  to  which 
it  could  be  better  applied ;  and  it  will  be 
admitted  that,  on  tlie  supposition  that  it 
was  the  design  of  Daniel  to  dioose  a  sym- 
bol that  would  represent  the  Macedonian 
empire,  be  could  not  hare  selected  one 
that  was  better  adapted  to  it  than  the 
leopard.  All  the  characteristics  of  the 
animal  that  hare  been  noticed — (1)  as 
next  in  dignity  to  the  lion ;  (2)  as  distin- 
guished lor  a  fierce  nature ;  (3)  as  charae- 
terised  by  fleetness;  (4)  as  known  for 
lying  in  wait,  and  springing  suddenly 
upon  its  prey ;  and  (5)  in  the  point  to  be  no- 
tieed  soon — their  spots — all  agree  with 
the  charaeteristies  of  Alexander,  and  his 
morements  among  the  nations,  and  with 
the  kingdom  that  was  founded  by  him  in 
the  East.  (6)  The  four  wings.  These 
represent  well  the  rapidity  of  the  eon- 
quests  of  Alexander,  for  no  more  rapid 
conquests  were  erer  made  than  were  his 
in  the  East  It  was  noticed  that  the 
leopard  had  Amr  wings,  as  contrasted 
with  the  first  beast»  in  reference  to  which 
the  nmmbtr  is  not  mentioned;  the  one  de- 
noting a  broader  flight,  and  the  other  a 
more  rapid  one;  a&d  the  ona  sigraM  well 
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and  the  other  with  those  of  Alexander. 
(c)  The  four  heads  united  to  one  body. 
It  is  well  known  that  when  Alexander 
died,  his  empire  was  left  to  four  of  hia 
generals,  and  that  they  came  to  be  at  ^a 
head  of  as  many  distinct  dominions,  yet 
all  springing  from  the  some  source,  and 
all,  in  fact,  but  the  Macedonian  empire. 
This  fact  would  not  be  so  itell  represented 
by  four  distinct  and  separate  animals  as 
by  one  animal  with  four  heads ;  that  Sa, 
as  the  bead  represents  authority  or  do- 
minion,  one  empire  in  Uct  now  ruling  by 
four  distinct  authorities.  The  one  eB^>fre 
considered  as  Macedonian  continued  its 
sway  till  it  was  swallowed  up  by  the  Ro- 
mans ;  tbst  is,  the  Maoedonian  power  or 
dominion  as  dietinet  from  that  of  Baby- 
lon or  Medo-Persia;  as  haring  eharaa- 
teristios  rniHke  these;  as  introdueing  « 
new  order  of  things,  continued,  thongb 
that  power  was  broken  up  and  exercised 
under  distinct  manifestations  of  aora- 
reignty.  The  ikct  was,  that,  at  the  death 
of  Alexander,  to  whom  the  founding  of 
this  empire  was  owing,  **  Philip  AnisaM, 
brother  of  Alexander,  and  bis  kfisnt  son 
by  Roxana,  were  appointed  hj  the  ge^ 
erals  of  the  army  to  succeed,  and  Penl&o. 
oas  was  made  regent.  The  empire  was 
dirided  into  thirty-three  gorcnnents, 
distributed  among  as  many  general  oA- 
oers.  Hence  arose  n  series  of  bloody, 
desolating  wars,  and  a  period  of  eonfb- 
sion,  anarchy  and  crime  ensued,  that  is 
almost  without  a  parallel  in  the  histiorj 
of  the  world.  After  the  battle  of  Ipsoa,  891 
B.  C,  in  which  Antigonus  was  defeated, 
the  empire  was  dirided  into  four  king- 
doms— Thrace  and  Bythini*  under  Lysi- 
machns ;  Syria  and  the  East  under  Seleu- 
cns;  Egypt  under  Ptolemy  Soter,  and 
Macedonia  under  Cassaadar."  Ljman, 
Hist.  Chart  It  was  these  four  powers^ 
thus  springing  out  of  the  one  empire 
founded  by  Alexander,  that  was  elearly 
represented  by  the  four  heads,  (d)  The 
dominion  giren  to  it  No  one  can  doubt 
that  a  dominion  was  giren  to  Alexander 
and  the  Macedonian  dynasty,  whioh  would 
fully  correspond  with  this.  la  fact  the 
doinlnion  oif  the  world  was  practically 
conceded  to  that  kingdom,  (e)  There  is 
only  one  other  circumstance  to  be  noticed, 
though  perhape  we  are  not  to  seek  an  ex- 
aot  accomplishment  for  that  in  any  spe- 
oifie  erents.  It  is  the  faet  that  the  leop^ 
a>d  is  masked  by  tfot»    a  <  * 
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7  After  this  1  jaw  in  the  night 
Titbns,  ftnd  behold  a  fourth  ^beast, 

which  many  hare  snppoied  had  a  fulfil- 
ment in  the  fact  that  numerous  nationsi 
not  homogeneous,  were  found  in  the  em- 
pire of  Alexander.  So  Bocbart,  Hieroz. 
F.  i.  Lib.  iii.  c.  vii.  p.  789,  says :  *  The 
spots  of  the  leopard  refer  to  the  di£ferent 
eustoms  of  the  nations  oyer  which  he 
ruled.  Among  these,  besides  the  Mace- 
donians, Greeks,  Thraoians,  and  Uljrrians, 
in  Europe,  there  were  in  Africa  the  Ly- 
bians,  Egyptians,  and  Troglodites;  in 
Asia  almost  all  the  nations  to  the  Ganges.' 
But,  without  insisting  on  this,  no  one  can 
compare  the  other  particulars  which  were 
clearly  designed  to  be  symbolical,  with- 
oat  perceiTing  that  they  had  a  full  ac- 
complishment in  the  Macedonian  em- 
pire. 

7,  8.  After  this  I  eato  in  the  night  vi- 
•ione.  The  other  beasts  were  seen  also 
in  a  dream  (yer.  1),  and  this  probably  in 
Ihe  same  night,  though  as  a  subsequent 
part  of  the  dream,  for  the  whole  vision 
evidently  passed  before  the  prophet  in  a 
nngic  dream.  The  succession,  or  the 
lisct  that  he  saw  one  after  the  other,  in- 
4icatee  a  succession  in  the  kingdoms. 
They  were  not  to  be  at  the  same  time 
upon  the  earth,  but  one  was  to  arise  after 
another  in  the  order  here  indicated, 
though  they  were  in  some  respects  to 
occupy  the  same  territory.  The  singular 
character  of  the  beast  that  now  appears ; 
the  nnmber  of  the  horns ;  the  springing 


dreadful  and  terrible,  and  strong 


ac.  2.  40.  Tcr.  19,  23. 


up  of  a  new  horn ;  the  might  and  terror 
of  the  beast,  and  the  long  duration 
of  its  dominion  upon  the  earth,  at- 
tracted and  fixed  the  attention  of  Dan- 
iel, led  him  into  a  more  minute  explana~ 
tion  of  the  appearance  of  the  animal,  and 
induced  him  particularly  to  ask  an  ex- 
planation of  the  angel  of  the  meaning  of 
this  part  of  the  vision,  ver.  19.  %And 
behold  a  fourth  heaet.  This  beast  had 
peculiar  characteristics,  all  of  which  were 
regarded  as  symbolical,  and  all  of  which 
demand  explanation  in  order  that  we 
may  have  a  just  view  of  the  nature  and 
design  of  the  symbol.  As  in  the  cases 
of  the  other  beasts,  so  in  this  we  may 
be  assisted  in  the  explanation  by  hav- 
ing before  us  a  cut  representing  in 
general  its  appearance.  It  is  indeed  in 
some  degree  imaginary,  for  we  are  not 
told  as  to  the  exact  appearance  of  the 
beast — whether  it  was  a  lion  or  some  other 
form,  but  it  is  sufficiently  accurate  to 
furnish  the  main  idea  in  the  vision.  The 
first  cut  represents  the  animal  as  he  first 
appeared  with  the  ten  horns ;  the  second 
as  he  may  have  appeared  with  another 
horn  springing  up  in  the  midst  of  them. 
As  in  reference  to  the  three  former 
beasts,  also,  so  in  regard  to  this,  it  will 
be  proper  to  explain  first  the  signi- 
ficance of  the  different  parts  of  the 
symbol,  and  then  in  the  exposition  (vs. 
19,  eeq.)  to  inquire  into  the  application. 


The  particulars  of  this  symbol  are  more 
numerous,  more  striking,  and  more  im- 
portant than  in  either  of  the  previous 
mes.    These  partioalan  arc  the  foUow- 


(o)  The  animal  itself,  (ver.  7):— a 
fourth  beast,  dreadful  and  terrible,  and 
etrong  exceedingly.  The  form  or  nature 
of  the  beast  is  not  given  as  in  the  pre- 
ceding easce— the  lion,  the  b«ar,  and  th« 
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•soMdingly  ;  and  it  had  great  iron 
teeth:  it  devoured  and  brake  in 
pieoee,  and  stamped  the  residue  with 


leopard — ^but  it  it  left  for  the  hnaginstiott 
to  fill  up.  It  was  a  beast  more  terrific 
in  its  appearance  than  either  of  the  others, 
and  was  evidently  a  monster  sneh  as 
could  not  be  designated  by  a  single  name. 
The  term§  which  are  used  here  in  de- 
scribing the  beast — dread/vl,  terrible,  ex- 
ceedingljf  etrong,  are  nearly  synonymous, 
and  are  heaped  together  in  order  to  give 
an  impressive  view  of  the  terror  inspired 
by  the  beast  There  can  be  no  doubt  as 
to  the  general  meaniny  of  this,  for  it  is 
explained  (ver.  23,)  as  denoting  a  king- 
dom that  'should  devour  ^e  whole 
earth,  and  tread  it  down,  and  break  it  in 
pieces.'  As  a  symbol,  it  would  denote 
some  power  much  more  fearful  and  much 
more  to  be  dreaded;  having  a  wider 
dominion ;  and  more  stem,  more  oppres- 
sive in  its  character,  more  severe  in  its 
exactions,  and  more  entirely  destroying 
the  liberty  of  others;  advancing  more 
by  power  and  terror,  and  less  by  art  and 
ennning,  than  either.  This  character- 
istic is  manifest  throughout  the  symbol. 

(6)  The  teeth  (ver.  7) : — and  it  had  great 
iron  teeth.  Not  only  teeth  or  tusks,  such 
as  other  animals  may  have,  but  teeth 
made  of  iron.  This  is  churacteristio  of  a 
monster,  and  shows  that  there  was  to  be 
something  very  peculiar  in  the  dominion 
that  was  here  symbolised.  The  teeth  are 
of  use  to  eat  or  devour ;  and  the  symbol 
here  is  that  of  devouiing  or  rending — 
as  a  fierce  monster  with  such  teeth  might 
be  supposed  to  rend  or  devour  all  that 
was  before  it.  Thi»  too  would  denote  a 
nation  exceedingly  fierce;  a  nation  of 
savage  ferocity ;  a  nation  that  would  be 
signally  formidable  to  all  others.  For 
illustration,  comp.  Jer.  xv.  12;  Micah 
iv.  13.  As  explained  in  ver.  23,  it  is  said 
that  the  kingdom  denoted  by  this  would 
'  devour  the  whole  earth.'  Teeth — great 
teeth,  are  often  used  as  the  symbols  of 
cruelty,  or  of  a  devouring  enemy.  Thus 
in  Prov.  XXX.  14,  **  There  is  a  generation 
whose  teeth  are  as  swords,  and  their  jaw 
4eeth  are  as  knives,  to  devour  the  poor 
from  off  the  earth,  and  the  needy  from 
among  men."  So  David  uses  the  word 
to  denote  the  cruelty  of  tyrants :  Ps.  iii.  7. 
**  Thou  hast  broken  the  teeth  of  the  on- 


the  feet  of  it:  and  it  w&t  Arene 
from  all  the  beasts  that  wtre  hefinv 
it ;  and  it  had  ten  *  horns. 


godly  ,*"  Ivii.  4,  "whose  teeth  are  i 
and  arrows ,-"  IvUL  6,  <<  break  their  toe& 
in  their  mouth ;  break  out  the  great  teetib 
of  the  young  lions." 

(e)  The  stamping  with  the  feet  (ver. 
7)  : — it  devoured  and  hrake  in  pi^cet,  and 
stamped  the  reeidue  with  the  feei  of  iL 
That  is,  like  a  fierce  monster,  whatever 
it  could  not  devour  it  stamped  down  and 
crushed  in  the  earth.  This  indicates  a 
disposition  or  purpose  to  destroy^  /or 
the  take  of  deatroyiMg,  or  where  no  o&er 
purpose  could  be  gained.  It  denotes 
rage,  wrath,  a  determination  to  omah  all 
in  its  way,  to  have  universal  doiainieBi 
and  would  be  applicable  to  a  nation  that 
subdued  and  crushed  others  for  th*  aure 
•cube  of  doing  it,  or  because  it  was  va> 
willing  that  any  other  should  exist  asd 
enjoy  liberty— even  where  itself  eovid 
not  hope  for  any  advantage. 

(d)  The  fact  that  it  was  different  frea 
all  that  went  before  it  (ver.  7) ;  and  «l 
was  diveree  from  all  the  ieaste  ti^  were 
before  it.  The  prophet  does  not  speeSff, 
particularly,  in  what  respects  it  was  dif> 
ferent,  for  he  does  not  attempt  le  giva 
its  appearance.  It  was  not  a  lioB»  a 
bear,  or  a  leopard,  but  he  does  not  eay 
precisely  what  it  was.  ProbaUy  it  was 
such  a  monster  that  there  were  no  ani- 
mals  with  which  it  oonld  be  oompered. 
He  states  some  oiroumstaaeee,  bowerei^ 
in  which  it  was  different— es  in  regard  te 
the  ten  horns,  the  Uttk  horn,  the  iraa 
teeth,  Ac,  bat  still  the  imaginatiOB  is 
left  to  fill  up  the  picture  in  geaeraL 
The  meaning  of  this  must  be,  &at  Ite 
fourth  kingdom,  represented  by  this  beaat^ 
would  be  materiaUy  different  from  those 
which  preceded  it,  and  we  must  look  fer 
the  fulfilment  in  some  features  that 
would  characterise  it  by  which  it  would 
be  unlike  the  others.  There  mast  be 
something  marked  in  the  differenee — 
something  that  would  be  sova  than  the 
common  difference  between  nations. 

(c)  Thetenhoms(ver.  7).*— on^irAarf 
ten  home.  That  is,  the  prophet  saw  on 
it  ten  horns  as  eharaeteiising  the  beaai. 
The  horn  is  a  symbol  of  power,  ^nd  is 
f^equentiy  so  used  as  an  emblem  or  sym- 
bol in  Daniel  (viL  7,  S,  M^H  ^vL  »^ 
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8^  i  oontidtred  the  horns,  and, 
behold,  there  came  up  amoDg  them 

2e— 22),  and  lUrelafcioB  r.  6,  xiii.  1,  11, 
ztH.  3, 12,  16.  It  is  QMd  as  *  sTmbol 
bgww  the  freat  airength  of  homed 
f**— «J«  is  found  there.  Thus  in  Amoe 
TLU,itiasaid, 

Te  that  r^ce  in  a  thing  of  nought, 
That  my,  Hare  we  not  taken  d<Hnin]on  toonr- 
Mires  1^  onr  own  ttrmffik.    Heh.  hamt. 

Bo  in  Dent  xxxiii.  17. 
His  beanty  shall  be  that  of  a  yonng  bnll, 
And  his  horns  shall  be  the  horns  of  a  rhinoceros, 
WiUi  these  be  dsall  pnsh  the  people  to  the  ex- 
tremities of  the  land, 
Bnoh  are  the  ten  thonsands  of  Ephraim, 
Such  the  thousands  of  Blanaaseh.    Wemyu. 

So  in  1  Kings  zxiL  11,  we  find  horns 
used  in  a  symbolieal  action  on  the  part 
of  the  false  prophet  Zedekiah.  <'He 
Bade  him  boms  of  iron,  and  said,  Thns 
•aith  Jeborab,  With  these  tbon  shalt  pnsh 
the  Bjnrians,  until  thon  hare  consumed 
them."  In  Zech.  L  18,  the  four  horns 
thai  are  seen  bj  the  prophet  are  said  to 
he  the  foar  great  powers  which  had  scat- 
tered and  wasted  the  Jews.  Comp.  We- 
mjm  on  the  sTmbolieal  language  of 
SOTiptare,  Art  Jkorat.  There  can  be  no 
doabt  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  symbol 
here,  for  it  is  explained  in  a  snbseqnent 
fMurt  of  the  chapter  (rer.  26),  '  the  ten 
boras  are  the  ten  kings  that  shall  arise.' 
It  would  seem,  also,  from  that  ezplan*. 
tion,  that  they  were  to  be  ten  kings  that 
would  'arise'  or  spring  ont  of  that  king- 
dom at  some  period  of  its  hiatory.  **  And 
the  ten  horns,  ont  of  tbia  kingdom,  are 
ten  kings  that  shall  arise,-"  that  is,  not 
that  the  kingdom  itself  would  spring  out 
^  tan  others  that  would  he  amalgamated 
-nr  oouoUdated  into  one,  but  that  ont  of 
that  one  kfaigdom  there  would  spring  up 
fen  that  would  ezereise  dominion,  or  in 
whioh  the  power  of  the  one  kingdom 
•would  be  ultimately  lodged.  Though  Dan- 
iel appears  to  bare  seen  these  horns  as  ap- 
pertaining to  the  beast  when  he  first  saw 
him,  yet.  the  subsequent  explanation  is, 
that  these  koms  were  emblems  of  the 
manner  in  which  the  power  of  that  one 
kingdom  would  be  finally  exerted;  or 
that  ten  kings  or  dynasties  would  spring 
out  of  it  We  are,  then,  natnraUj  to 
look  for  the  fulfilment  of  this  in  some  one 
great  kingdom  of  huge  power  that  would 
«raah  the  nation^  and  from  whioh,  ifhils 
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the  same  general  characteristic  would 
remain,  there  would  spring  up  ton  kings, 
or  dynasties,  or  kingdoms,  in  which  the 
power  would  be  concentrated. 

(/)  The  springing  up  of  the  little 
horn  (Terr  8): — /  contidered  <JU  homgf 
and,  heholdf  there  came  up  mnong  them 
another  little  horn.  There  are  several 
points  to  be  noticed  in  regard  to  this : 
(1)  The  fact  that  he  'considered  the 
horns ;'  that  is,  he  looked  on  them  until 
another  sprang  up  among  them.  This 
implies  that  when  he  first  saw  the  mon- 
ster, it  bad  no  such  bom,  and  that  the 
horn  sprang  up  a  considerable  time  after 
he  first  saw  it — intimating  that  it  woald 
occnr  perhaps  far  on  in  the  history  of  the 
kingdom  that  was  symbolized.  It  is 
implied  that  it  was  not  an  CTcnt  whioh 
would  toon  occur.  (2)  It  sprang  up 
'among*  the  others; — |n>;)^9 — starting 
from  the  same  source,  and  appertaining 
to  the  same  animal,  and,  therefore,  a  da- 
▼elopment  or  putting  forth  of  the  same 
power.  The  language  here  need  does  not 
designate,  with  any  degree  of  oertainty, 
the  precise  place  whioh  it  occupied,  but 
it  would  seem  that  the  others  stood  olose 
together,  and  that  this  sprang  out  of  the 
sentre,  or  from  the  very  midet  of  them, 
implying  that  the  new  dominion  sym- 
boliaed  would  not  be  a  fmreign  dominion, 
but  one  that  would  spring  out  of  the 
kingdom  itself,  or  that  w<mld  seem  to 
grow  up  in  the  kingdom.  (3)  It  was  m 
litae  bora ;  that  is,  it  was  small  at  first, 
though  suhsequently  it  grew  so  as  to  be 
emblematio  of  great  power.  This  would 
denote  that  the  power  symbolised  would 
be  email  at  first — springing  up  gradually. 
The  ftdfilment  of  this  would  be  found, 
neither  in  conquest,  nor  in  rerolutioB, 
nor  ip  a  change  of  dynasty,  nor  in  a  sud- 
den change  of  a  constitution,  but  in  some 
power  that  had  an  obscure  origin,  and 
that  was  feeble  and  small  at  the  begin- 
ning, yet  gradually  increasing,  till,  by  its 
own  growth,  it  put  aside  a  portion  of  the 
power  before  exercised,  and  oooupied  its 
place.  We  should  naturally  look  for  the 
fulfilment  of  this  in  the  increase  of  some 
power  within  the  sUte  that  had  an  humble 
origin,  and  that  slowly  deyeloped  itself 
nntU  it  absorbed  i^  considw^M*  pc 
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ArM  oe  tb«  in*  boras 

placked  up  by  the  roots:   and  be- 
hold, in  tbia  horn  wa^  eyes  like  the 

of  the  authority  that  euentially  resided 
in  the  kuogdom  represented  by  the  mon- 
ster.    (4)  In  the  growth  of  that  'horn,' 
three  of  the  others  were  plucked  np  by 
the  roots.    The  proper  meaning  of  the 
word    used    to   express  this — Tnp?/?H — 
is,  that  they  were  rooted  ©««— as  a  tree  Is 
OTertumed  by  the  roots,  or  the  roots  are 
turned  out  from  the  earth.    The  process 
by  which  this  was  done  seems  to  bare 
been  by  growth.    The  gradual  increase 
of  the  horn  so  crowded  on  the  others 
that  a  portion  of  them  was  forced  out, 
and  fell.    What  is  fairly  indicated  by  this 
was  not  any  act  of  riolenee,  or  any  sud- 
den conyulsion  or  revolution,  but  such  a 
gradual  growth  of  power  that  a  portion 
of  the  original  power  was  remoTod,  and 
this  new  power  occupied  its  place.    There 
was  no    rtvolntiont  properly  so  called; 
no    change    of  the  whole  dynasty,  for 
a  large  portion  of  the  horns  remained,  I 
but  the  gradual  rise  of  a  new  power  that 
would  wield  a  portion  of  that  formerly  i 
wielded  by  others,  and  that  would  now 
wield  the  power  in  its  place.    The  num-  ! 
ber  (Aree  would  either  indicate  that  three  | 
parts  out  of  the  ten  were  absorbed  In  this  { 
way,  or  that  a  considerable,  though  an  | 
indeflnJke  portion,   was   thus    absorbed,  i 
(5)  The    *jt» : — and  behold,  in  thie  horn  I 
were  eye*  like  the  eye*  of  a  man.    Eyes ' 
denote  intelligence,  as  we  see  objects  by  I 
their  aid.    The  rims  of  the  wheels  in 
Esekiers  Tision  were  tall  of  eyes  (Esek. 
1.  18),  as  symbolic  of  intelligence.    This 
would  denote  that  the  power  here  re- 
ferred to,  would  be  remarkably  sagacious. 
We  should  naturally  look  for  the  fiiliU- 
ment  of  this  in  a  power  tiiat  laid  its  plans 
wisely  and  intelligently ;  ^at  bad  large 
and    clear  Tiews    of  policy;    that  wss 
fthrewd  and  fsr-seeing   in    its  counsels 
ttttd  purposes ;  that  was  skilled  in  diplo- 
macy, or  that  was  eminent  fbr  statesman- 
like plans.    This  part  of  the  symbol,  if 
ft  stood  alone,  would  find  its  ftilftlment 
to  any  wise  and  shrewd  administration ; 
as  it  stands  here,  surrounded  by  others, 
it  would  seem  that  this,  as  contrasted 
with  them,  was  characteristienlly  shrewd 
and  far-seeing  in  its  policy.    Lengerke, 
Mhmlag  ^mna,  tapposif    timt  this 


ayes  of  »man,  and  a  month  ^wpmkr 
ing  great  tbings. 
9  fl  beheld  till  the  thrones  ^ 

»He.l8.S. 


means  that  the  object  referred  to  would 
be  a  man,  *  as  the  eyes  of  men  are  keener 
and  sharper  than  those  of  other  animals.' 
But  the  more  correct  interpretaUon  is  that 
above  referred  to — that  it  denotes  intelli- 
gence, shrewdness,  sagacity.  (6)  Tha 
mouth: — and  a  mouth  epeaking  gremt 
thing$.  A  mouth  indicating  pride  and 
arrogance.  This  is  explained  in  ver.  25, 
as  meaning  that  he  to  whom  it  refecB 
would  'speak  great  words  against  the 
Most  High  f  that  is,  would  be  guilty  of 
blasphemy.  There  would  be  such  arro- 
gance, and  such  claims  set  up,  and  sueb 
a  spirit  evinced,  that  it  would  be  in  faoft 
a  speaking  against  Ood.  We  naturally 
look  for  the  fulfilment  of  this  to  swm 
haughty  and  blaspheming  power;  sobm 
power  that  would  really  blaspheme  reB- 
gion,  and  that  would  be  opposed  to  its 
progress  and  prosperity  in  the  world. 
The  Sept  in  Cod.  Chis.  adds  bare,  'and 
shall  make  war  against  tbo  sainla  ;*  b«t 
these  words  are  not  found  in  the  origia*! 
Cfaaldee.  They  accord,  however,  well 
with  the  explanation  in  ver.  25.  What 
has  been  here  lonsidered  embraeta  all 
that  pertains  pi  ^riy  to  thia  symbd — 
the  symbol  of  the  fourth  beast^-^exacpt 
the  fact  stated  in  ver.  11,  that  the  beast 
was  slain,  and  that  his  body  was  given 
to  the  bnmfaig  flame.  The  in^iry  aa  la 
the  fulfilment  will  be  appropriata  wh«t 
we  oome  to  eonsider  the  exphuBataan 
given  at  the  request  of  J)aBiei»  bj  tha 
angel,  in  vs.  11^26. 

9.  /  beheld.  «I  oonttnned  l«okiiig  aa 
these  strange  sights,  and  eooiemiilatinf 
these  tnmsfomations.'  This  impbaa  that 
some  time  elapsed  before  all  theaa  thi^ga 
had  occurred.  He  laoked  on  till  ha  mm 
a  solemn  judgment  pasaed  an  thia  fauih 
beast  partieiUariy  as  if  Ood  had  ootte 
forth  in  his  mi^esty  and  gloiy  to  pfo- 
noonoe  that  judgmant^  and  to  bring  tba 
power  and  arroganoa  of  tha  baaal  to  aa 
end.  f  Till  the  Uronet  toert  ease  dswa. 
The  ChaMee  word— n^— ■»••■■  P*^ 
periy  thronee — seats  on  which  monarcha 
sit  So  far  as  the  word  is  coneemcd,  it 
would  spply  either  to  a  throne  oeeupied 
by  an  earthly  monarch,  or  to  the  throne 
or«od.    naaaeoflhajrfvalhiiavaaM 


B;3a'Ui.l 


OHAFTBB  Til. 


Msfe«doini«  a&d  tbe  Aneient  i»of  |wbite«a8tB0W,aad  the  hairof  Ids 
days  did  sit,  whose  garment  •  wtu  |  bead  like  the  pure  wool :  his  throne 

•e.2.44;  lGo.16.24,25.    ^I8.9. «;  T«r.22.  *Vt.4lki\  Vh.9.9.       <R«.1.14. 


teem  to  imply,  at  least,  that  the  reference 
^a  not  to  the  throne  of  God,  but  to  some 
other  throne.  Maurer  and  Lengerke  sup- 
pose that  the  allusion  is  to  the  thrones 
on  which  the  celestial  beings  sit  in  the 
solemn  judgment  that  was  to  be  pro- 
nounced— the  throne  of  Ood,  and  the 
thrones  or  seats  of  the  attending  inhabit- 
ants of  hearen,  coming  with  him  to  the  ^hj,  „,  ^  ,y.  ^  .^,^„„  judgment 
solemn  judgment  Lengerke  refers  for ,  .^^^  ^^^^  ^  ^^^^  ^  ^„^  ^^'^  /^.„, 
illustration  to  1  Kings  ixii.  19 ;  Isa.  vi.  1,  t  ^^avdid^t.  Was  seated  fur  the  numose. 


diyine  judgment  was  to  be  passed  on  the 
'beast,'  or  when  some  erenta  were  to 
take  place,  os  if  such  a  judgment  were 
pronounced.  The  erents  pertaining  to 
the  fourth  beast  were  to  be  the  last  in  the 
series  preparatory  to  the  reign  of  the  saints, 
or  the  setting  up  of  the  kingdom  of  the 
Messiah,  and  therefore  it  is  introduced  in 


tracion  w  i  livings  «ii.  iv  j  isa.  yi.  i,  i  ^fday^didHL  Was  seated  for  the  purposee 

r  "^^f  tl'  ^'  ^^'  1^*    ^ w'  f\  ^""^  '  0^  J«dgmenL     The  phrase  '  Andent  of 

f  might  be  properly  applied  to  the  t  ,    ''     *    _      _       .*^       ..    ^  . 

nes  of  earthlVmonaJchsis  weU  as  to  <iay8 '- ppi^  p^pj -is  one  that  denotes  an 


Job 

iteelf 

thrones  of  earthlj 

the  throne  of  God.    The  phrase  'were 

cast   down' — rp") — ^in   our    translation, 

would  seem  to  suppose  that  there  was 

some  throwing  down,  or  orertoming  of 

thrones,  at  this  period,  and  that  the  so- 

lemn  judgment  would  follow  this,  or  be 

consequent  on  this.    The  Chaldee  word — 

N^n — means,  as  explained  by  Gesenius, 


elderly  or  old  person ;  meaning,  ke  who 
it  mott  ancicHt  as  to  day;  and  is  equiva- 
lent to  the  French  X'cf«r»e2,  or  English 
The  Eternal,  It  occurs  only  in  this  chap- 
ter (9, 13,  22),  and  is  a  representation  of 
one  venerable  in  years,  sitting  down  for . 
the  purposes  of  judgment.  The  appella- 
tion  does  not  of  itself  denote  ^temitjft  but 
it  is  employed,  probably,  with  reference 


to  eeu^  to  throw,  Daa.  iii.  31,  24;  vi.  17 ;  j  to  the  fact  that  God  is  etemaL     God  ia 


to  sef,  to  pfacet  ^  9-  thrones ;  to  impote 
tribute,  Ezra  viu  24.  The  passage  is  ren- 
dered by  the  Latin  Vulgate,  throni  positi 
sunt — '  thrones  were  placed ;'  by  the  Greek, 
Mdnemp — <  were  placed.'  So  Luther,  ttiihU 
geeetzt;  and  so  Lengerke,  etiihU  a^fyet- 
telUt — the  thrones  were  placed,  or  set  up. 
The  proper  meaning,  therefore,  of  the 


often  represented  under  some  such  appel- 
lation, as  he  that  is  '  from  everlasting  to 
everlasting'  (Ps.  xc.  2),  '  the  first  and  the 
last*  (Isa.  xliv.  6),  Ac.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  reference  here  is  to  God  as 
a  judge,  or  as  about  to  pronounce  judg- 
ment, though  there  is  no  necessity  of  sup- 
posing that  it  will  be  in  a  visible  and 


phrase  would  seem  to  be — not,  as  In  our  |  literal  form,  any  more  than  there  it 
translation,  that  the  '  thrones  would  be  i  for  supposing  that  all  that  is  here  rep- 
ca$t  down* — as  if  there  was  to  be  an  over-  resented  by  symbols  will  literally  take 
turning  of  thrones  on  the  earth  to  mark  ■  place.  If  it  should  be  insisted  on  that 
this  particular  period  of  history— but  that ,  the  proper  interpretation  demands  that 
there  was,  in  the  vision,  a  setting  up,  or  \  there  will  be  a  literal  and  visible  judf- 
a  placing  of  thrones  for  the  purpose  of  ad-  ;  ment,  such  as  is  here  described,  it  may  be 
susistenng  iudgment,  4c.,  on  the  boast ,  replied  that  the  same  rigid  interpretation 
Tke  use  of  the  plural  is,  doubtless,  in  ac- ,  would  demand  that  there  will  be  a  literal 
eordanoe  with  the  language  elsewhere  em-  \  *  sbying  of  the  beast,  and  a  giving  of  his 
ployed,  to  denote  the  fact  that  the  great  body  to  the  flame'  (ver.  11),  and  more 
Judge  would  be  surrounded  with  others  generally  still,  that  all  that  is  here  re- 
who  would  be,  as  it  were,  associated  in  furred  to  by  symbols  will  literally  occur, 
administering  justice— either  angels  or  The  fact,  however,  is,  that  all  these 
redeemed  tpurits.  Nothing  is  more  com- ,  events  are  referred  to  by  symbols — syia* 
mon  in  the  Scripture  than  to  repre-  bols  which  have  an  expressive  meanings 
sent  others  as  thus  associated  with  God .  but  which,  by  their  very  nature  and  de- 
in  pronouncing  judgment  on  men. —  |  sign,  are  not  to  be  literally  understood* 
Comp.  Matt  xix.  28,  Luke  xxvUi.  80, ,  All  that  is  fairly  implied  here  is,  that 
1  Cor.  vi.  2,  3,  1  Tim.  v.  21,  Rev.  iL  26, '  events  would  occur  in  regard  to  this  fourth 
Iv.  4.  The  era,  or  period,  therefore,  beast  a*  (/"  God  should  sit  in  solemn  judf- 
m^dced  hfte^feald  he  whoa  a  solMaa  1  sMBt  oa  it»  and  shoald  eoadeosa  it  i«  (fit 


DANIEIi. 
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»«wr  Uk$  tiM  toy  Hha^  and  his 
wfc«eb  ^€u  bnnring  fire. 
10  A  fiery  'etream  ieeued  and 

•Ae.3.80,88.  ^  Bat.  1.  li,  10. 


eame  finib  from'^eforehim:  tfaoo- 
eand  thouaande  ministered  naio 
him,  and  ten  tboasand  timee  tern, 

cPi.60.8.    It.«6.U,16L 


r  here  referred  to.  We  are,  doubt- 
left,  in  the  fulfilment  of  this,  to  look  for 
■ome  erent  that  will  be  of  eo  deoisive 
and  marked  a  character  that  it  may  be 
regarded  a»  a  dirine  judgment  in  the  case, 
or  that  will  show  the  strongly-marked 
dirine  disapprobation — as  really  a«  «/ the 
judgment-seat  were  formally  se^  and  God 
should  appear  in  majesty  to  give  sen- 
tence, fitting  was  the  usual  posture 
among  the  ancients,  as  it  is  among  the 
modems,  in  pronouncing  judgment. — 
Among  the  ancients  the  judge  sat  on  a 
throne  or  beach  while  the  parties  stood 
before  him  (comp.  Zech.  i.  8),  and  with 
the  Oreeks  and  Romans  so  .essential  was 
the  sitting  posture  for  a  judge,  that  a  sen- 
tence pronounced  in  any  other  posture 
wasnotTalid.  Lengerke,  It  was  a  maxim, 
AnimtiM  •edendo  matp't  tttpit,  or  as  Senrius 
on  the  iBn.  1.  56,  remarks,  £«t  eniin  eu- 
ranti*  et  tollunti  tedere,  ^  Whote  gnr- 
sienf  was  ieAtV«  at  tnoto.  Whose  robe. 
The  reference  here  is  to  the  long  flowing 
robe  that  was  worn  by  ancient  princes, 
noblemen,  or  priests.  See  I{otes  on  Isa. 
ri.  1.  Comp.  Notes  on  Rer.  i.  13.  White 
was  an  emblem  of  purity  and  honour,  iind 
was  not  an  improper  symbol  of  the  purity 
of  the  Judge,  and  of  the  justness  of  the 
sentence  which  he  would  pronounce.  So 
in  his  celebrated  speech  against  employ- 
ing Indians  in  the  war  with  the  American 
people,  the  elder  Pitt  besought  the  Bish- 
ops to  '  interpose  the  unsullied  purity  of 
their  lawn.'  Lengerice  supposes  as  Prof. 
Stuart  does,  on  Rev.  i.  13,  that  the  white- 
ness here  referred  to  was  not  the  mere 
oolour  of  the  material  of  which  the  robe 
was  made,  but  was  a  celestial  splendour 
or  brightness,  as  if  it  were  lightning  or 
fire — such  as  is  appropriate  to  the  dirine 
majesty.  Lengerke  refers  here  to  Ex. 
Xix.  18—24,  Daniel  ii.  21,  Matt.  xrii.  2, 
1  Tim.  Ti.  10,  Esra  vii.  55,  Ascension  of 
l8a.viiL21— 25,ProT.i.l3,iT.2.  But  the 
■lore  correct  interpretation  is  to  suppose 
that  this  refers  to  a  pure  white  robe,  such 
as  judges  might  wear,  and  which  would 
not  be  an  improper  symbol  of  their  office. 
f  And  the  hair  of  kit  head  like  the  pure 
wooL    That  is,  for  whiteness — a  charao- 

'  I  of  ^wtenUa  age.    Oeinp>K<me 


on  RcT.  L  14.  "rhe  image  here  set  b«. 
fore  us  is  that  of  one  renerable  by  years 
and  wisdom.  %  HU  throne  was  like  tkn 
fiery  flame.  The  seat  on  which  he  sat 
seemed  to  be  fire.  That  is,  it  was  brilliant 
and  splendid,  as  if  it  were  a  mass  of  flame. 
f  And  Am  wheele  as  humiug  fire.  The 
wheels  of  his  throne — ^for,  as  in  £zek.  L  ie» 
the  throne  on  which  JehoTah  sat  appeared 
to  be  on  wheels.  In  Exekiel  (L  16,  x.  9), 
the  wheels  of  the  throne  appeared  to  bo 
of  the  colour  of  beryl ;  that  is,  they  were 
like  precious  stones.  Here,  perhaps,  thej 
had  only  the  appearance  of  a  flame — aa 
such  wheels  would  eeem  to  flash  flamea. 
So  Milton,  in  describing  the  chariot  of 
the  Son  of  God : 

Forth  mrti'd  with  whtrlwind  sound 
The  chariot  of  Paternal  Deity, 
Flanhing  thick  flames,  wheel  within  whetl  u»> 

drawn, 
Itself  histinct  with  spirit,  bat  eoDTeyed 
By  four  cbernbic  iihapea ;  Ibur  fiMca  each 
Had  wondrous ;  as  with  stars  their  bodies  ^ 
And  wings  were  set  with  eyes;  with  eyes  tte 

wheels 
Of  Beryl,  and  careening  Jbre$  between. 

Par.  Lost,  B.TL 

10.  Afiertfttreamieenedandcawte/orA 
from  hefore  him.  Streams  of  fire  seeoMd 
to  burst  forth  from  his  ^rone.  Repre- 
sentations of  this  kind  abound  in  tba 
Scriptures  to  illustrate  the  nu^sty  and 
glory  of  God.  Comp.  Rer.  ir.  5,  "And 
out  of  the  throne  proceeded  Kghtnings, 
and  thunderlngs,  and  roices."  Ex.  xiz. 
16 ;  Habak.  iii.  4;  Ps.  xriii.  8.  f  Thorn- 
eand  thoueande  minietered  nnto  him,  *  A 
thousand  of  thousands;'  that  is,  tbov- 
sands  multiplied  a  thousand  times.  The 
mind  is  struck  with  the  fiict  that  there 
are  thoneande  present — and  then  the 
number  seems  as  great  as  if  those  thou- 
sands  were  multiplied  a  thousand  times. 
The  idea  is  that  there  was  an  immense — 
a  countless  host.  The  reference  here  is 
to  the  angels,  and  God  is  often  repre- 
sented  as  attended  with  great  numlieiv 
of  these  celestial  beings  when  he  evutntn 
down  to  our  world.  Deut.  xxxiii.  2. 
'  He  came  with  ten  thousands  of  saints;* 
that  is,  of  holy  ones.  Ps.  ixvtft  IT* 
•*Tlm  eaiariota  of  Oed  ere  tirralgr  ilw»» 


CHAPTKK  Til. 


a€.tw.i 


tikousand  stood  AbeiMre  liim;  the 
judgment  ^wna  set,  and  the  hocks 
)  opened. 

•1KL22.1S;  Pt.S8.17;  HalS.SS. 


iMidfly  eyen  tboasands  of  ftngels."  Comp. 
Jade,  ver.  14.  Tho  word  'ministered' 
means  that  they  attended  on  him.  f  And 
ten  thoutand  time*  ten  thtm»and  ttood  be- 
fore him.  An  innamerable  host.  These 
were  not  to  be  jadgod»  bat  were  attend- 
ants on  him  as  be  pronounced  sentence 
The  judgment  here  referred  to  was  not 
on  the  worid  at  large,  but  on  the  beast, 
preparatory  to  giving  the  kingdom  to  the 
one  who  was  like  toe  Son  of  Man,  vs. 
18,  14.  f  Tke  jndgment  woe  etU  That 
Is,  all  the  arrangements  for  a  solemn  act 
of  judgment  were  made,  and  the  process 
of  the  judgment  commenced.  ^  And  the 
hook9  were  opened.  As  containing  the 
record  of  the  deeds  of  those  who  were  to 
be  judged.  Comp.  Rev.  zx.  12.  The 
great  Judge  is  represented  as  having  be- 
fore him  the  record  of  all  the  deeds  on 
which  judgment  was  to  be  pronounced, 
and  to  be  about  to  pronounce  sentence 
according  to  those  deeds.  The  jndgment 
here  referred  to,  seems  to  have  been  some 
solemn  act  on  the  part  of  God  transfer- 
ring the  power  over  the  world,  from  that 
which  had  long  swayed  it,  to  the  saints. 
As  already  remarked,  the  necessary  in- 
terpretation of  the  passage  does  not  re- 
quire us  to  understand  this  of  a  literal 
and  visible  judgment— of  a  personal  ap- 
pearing of  tho  *  Ancient  of  Days'— of  a 
formal  application  to  him  by  'one  like 
the  Son  of  Man'  (ver.  13) — or  of  a  pnblio 
and  visible  making  over  to  him  of  a  king- 
dom  upon  the  earth.  It  is  to  be  remem- 
bered  that  all  this  passed  in  vision  before 
the  mind  of  the  prophet — that  it  is  a  sym- 
bolical representation — and  that  we  are 
to  find  the  fulfilment  of  this  in  some 
•rent  changing  the  course  of  empire — 
Mtting  a  period  to  the  power  represented 
by  the  '  beasf  and  the  *  horn'— and  oaus- 
iag  that  power  to  pass  into  other  hands — 
pi^ueing  a  ekango  as  great  on  the  earth 
me  (^suoh  a  solemn  act  of  judgment  were 
passed.  The  nature  of  the  representation 
requires  that  we  should  look  for  the  ful- 
fllment  of  this  in  some  great  and  mo- 
Bentovs  ehaoge  in  human  affairs  some 
•venti  that  would  take  away  tke  power 
•f  the  '  beast,'  and  that  would  canse  the 
»    mm   into 


11 1  befaeU  tlMB  htmum  of  the 
Toice  of  the  great  words  which  the 
horn  spake :  I  beheld  even  till  1k» 

kBe.90.4,11. 


On  the   fulfilment,  see    the  Notes   on 
ver.  26. 

11.  I  beheld  then  beeawee  o/thevoiee  of 
the  great  tcorde  which  the  horn  epake,  I 
was  attracted  by  these  words — by  their 
arroffanee,  and  haughtiness,  and  pride ; 
and  I  saw  that  it  was  on  account  of  these 
mainly  that  the  solemn  judgment  pro- 
ceeded against  the  beast  The  attitude 
of  the  Seer  here  is  this — ^he  heard  arro- 
gant and  proud  words  uttered  by  tho 
'  horn,'  and  he  waited  in  deep  attention, 
and  in  earnest  expectation,  to  learn  what 
judgment  could  be  pronounced.  He  bad 
seen  (ver.  8)  that  horn  spring  up  and 
grow  to  great  power,  and  utter  great 
things;  he  had  then  seen,  immediately 
on  this,  a  solemn  and  sublime  preparation 
for  judgment,  and  he  now  waited  anx- 
iously to  learn  what  sentence  would  be 
pronounced.  The  result  is  stated  in  the 
subsequent  part  of  the  verse,  f  /  behtld, 
I  continued  beholding.  This  would  seem 
to  imply  that  it  was  not  done  at  once, 
but  that  some  time  intervened.  ^  Even 
till  the  beaet  wos  elain.  The  fourth  beast : 
that  which  had  the  ten  horns,  and  on 
which  the  little  horn  had  sprung  up. 
This  was  the  result  of  the  judgment.  It 
is  evidently  implied  here  that  the  beast 
was  slain  on  aeconni  of  the  words  uttered 
by  the  horn  that  sprang  up,  or  that  the 
pride  and  arroganee  denoted  by  that 
symbol  were  the  cause  of  the  fket  that 
the  beast  was  put  to  death.  It  is  not  said 
by  whom  the  beast  would  be  slain,  but  the 
fair  meaning  is,  that  the  procuring  canse 
of  that  death  would  be  the  divine  judg- 
ment  on  aecount  of  the  pride  and  arro- 
ganey  of  the  '  bom'  that  sprang  up  hi 
the  midst  of  the  others.  If  the  'beasf 
represents  a  mighty  menarohy  thatwouM 
exist  on  the  earth,  and  the  Mittla  hora* 
a  new  power  that  would  spring  out  of 
that,  then  the  ftilfilment  is  to  be  found 
in  such  a  fiiet  as  this— that  this  power  so 
mighty  and  terrible  formerly,  and  that 
crushed  down  the  nations,  would,  under 
the  divine  judgment,  be  ultimately  de- 
stroyed  on  account  of  the  nature  of  the 
anthori^  elaimed.  W«  are  to  look  for 
the  aeotfnplishment  of  this  in  some  su^ 
•tetS  of  tUniKB  aa  HMk  af  a' 
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••hill,  and  Us  body  de- 
ttrojed,  and  giTen  to  the  banung 
flame. 

alto.  10,  20. 

^aprolongiMg  in  l(ft  mnu given  them. 

springing  oat  of  an  exiitlDg  dominion, 
that  the  exUUng  dominion  itiU  remains, 
bat  wa«  BO  maeh  oontroUtd  by  the  new 
poirer  that  it  would  be  neceetarj  to  de- 
atroj  the  former  on  account  of  the  arro- 
gance and  pride  of  that  which  sprang 
£rom  iL  In  other  words,  the  destrncUon 
of  the  kingdom  repreeented  by  the  fourth 
beast,  woidd  be,  as  a  divine  judgment,  on 
account  of  the  arrogancy  of  that  repre- 
sented by  the  little  horn.  ^  And  kis 
bodjf  Heetroged,  That  is,  there  would  be 
a  destruction  of  the  kingdom  here  repre- 
sented as  much  as  there  would  be  of  the 
beast  if  his  body  was  destroyed.  The 
power  of  that  Idngdom,  as  such,  is  to 
come  to  an  end.  \  And  given  to  the 
burning  Jlamt,  Consumed.  This  would 
represent,  in  strong  terms,  that  the  power 
here  symbolised  by  the  beast  would  be 
utterly  destroyed.  It  is  not,  however, 
necessary  to  suppose  that  this  is  to  be 
the  mode  in  which  it  would  be  done,  or 
that  it  would  be  by  fire.  It  is  to  be  re- 
membered that  aU  this  is  eymhol,  and  no 
one  part  of  the  symbol  should  be  taken 
literally  more  than  another,  nor  is  it  con- 
gruous to  suppose  there  would  be  a  literal 
consuming^re  in  the  case  any  more  than 
that  there  would  be  literally  a  heoMt,  or 
ten  horns,  or  a  little  horn.  The  (air 
meaning  is,  that  there  would  be  as  real  a 
dettmotion  ae  t/it  were  acooi^plished  by 
fire  ;  or  a  destruction  of  which  fire  would 
be  the  proper  emblem.  The  allusion  is  here, 
probably,  to  the  fact  that  the  dead  bodies 
of  animals  were  often  consumed  by  fire. 

12.  Am  concerning  tke  reet  of  the  heente, 
Tbej  had  been  superseded,  but  not  da- 
ttroyed.  It  would  seem  that  they  were 
itiU  represented  in  vision  to  Daniel,  as 
retaining  thehr  existence,  though  their 
power  was  taken  away,  and  their  fierce- 
aeai  subdued,  or  that  they  still  seemed  to 
remain  alive  for  a  time,  or  while  the 
vision  was  passing.  They  were  not  out 
down,  destroyed,  and  consumed  as  the 
fourth  beast  was.  ^  Tkeg  had  their 
dominion  teJten  awe^»  They  were  super- 
seded, or  titey  no  longer  exeroised  power, 
f  hey  BO  mora  appeared,  axerting  a 
Tktj  anil 


12  Aa  conceniiDg  the  rest  of  the 
beaats  thej  had  their  dominion 
taken  away:  yet  ^ their  Hvea  were 
prolonged  for  *  aeaaon  and  time. 


existed,  but  they  were  fubdoed  and 
quiet.  It  was  possible  to  discern  them, 
but  they  no  longer  acted  the  conspi- 
cuous part  which  they  had  done  in  Uie 
dnys  of  their  greatness  and  grandeur. 
Their  power  bad  passed  away.  This 
cannot  be  difficult  of  interpretation.  We 
should  naturally  look  for  the  fulfilment 
of  this  in  the  fact  that  the  nations  referred 
to  by  these  first  three  beasts  were  still  ta 
being,  and  could  be  recognised  as  na- 
tions— in  their  boundaries,  or  customs,  or 
languages,  but  that  the  power  which  they 
had  wielded  had  passed  into  other  hands. 
f  Yet  their  livee  were  prolonged.  Marg;, 
as  in  Chald. — 'a  prolonging  in  life  was 
given  them.'  That  is,  they  were  not 
utterly  destroyed  and  consumed  as  the 
power  of  the  foarth  beast  was  afler 
the  solemn  Judgment  The  meaning  is, 
that  in  these  kingdoms  there  would  be 
energy  for  a  time.  They  had  life 
still,  and  the  difference  between  them 
and  the  kingdom  represented  by  the 
fourth  beast,  was  that  which  would  exist 
between  wild  animals  subdued  but  still 
living,  and  a  wild  animal  killed  and 
burned.  We  should  look  for  the  fulfil- 
ment of  this  in  some  state  of  things  where 
the  kingdoms  referred  to  by  the  three 
beasts  were  subdued  and  succeeded  by 
others,  though  they  still  retained  some- 
thing of  their  national  character,  while 
the  other  kingdom  had  no  successor  of  a 
civil  kind,  but  where  its  power  whoUy 
ceased,  and  the  dominion  went  wholl^ 
into  other  hands — so  that  it  might  be 
said  that  that  kingdom  as  such  had 
whoUjf  ceased  to  be.  f  For  a  eeaeon  and 
time,  Comp.  Notes  on  ver.  25.  The 
time  mentioned  here  is  not  definiteu 
The  phrase  used— Hi?)  |PT--^B— refers  to 
a  definite  period,  both  the  words  ia 
the  original  referring  to  m  deei^nnted  or 
appointed  time,  though  neither  of  them 
indicates  anything  about  the  length  of 
the  time,  any  more  than  our  word  time 
does.  Luther  renders  this,  'for  there 
was  a  time  and  an  hour  appointed  to  them 
how  long  each  one  should  oontinue.' 
Orotioa  explains  this  as  meaBiag,  <ba> 
9Mid  th«  ItaM  iMdbj  Oed  tbafp  tmH 
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13  I  saw  in  the  night  Tieions, 
and,  behold,  one  like  the  Son  of  mao 
came  Trith  the  clouds  of  heaven, 

•Matt.S4.30;  25.31;  26.04;  Be.  1.7, 13;  14. 14. 

not  continue.'  The  true  meaning  of  the 
Cbaldee  is  probably  this:  <for  a  time, 
eren  a  definite  time.'  The  mind  of  the 
prophet  is  at  first  fixed  npon  the  fact  that 
they  continue  to  live;  then  upon  the 
fact,  somehow  apparent,  that  it  is  for  a 
definite  period.  Perhaps  in  the  yision 
he  saw  them  one  after  another  die  or  dis- 
appear. In  the  words  here  used,  how- 
ever, there  is  nothing  by  which  we  can 
determine  how  long  they  were  to  con- 
tinue. The  time  that  the  power  repre- 
sented by  the  little  horn  is  to  continue, 
i$  explained  in  rer.  25,  but  there  is  no 
clue  by  which  we  can  ascertain  how  long 
the  existence  of  the  power  represented 
by  the  first  three  beasts  was  to  continue. 
All  that  is  clear  is,  that  it  was  to  be 
lengthened  out  for  some  period,  but  that 
that  was  a  definite  and  fixed  period. 

13.  /  taw  in  the  night  vinona.  Evi- 
dently in  the  same  night  visions,  or  on 
the  same  occasion,  for  the  visions  are 
connected.  See  vs.  1,  7.  The  meaning 
is,  that  he  continued  beholding,  or  that  a 
new  vision  passed  before  him.  ^And, 
behold,  one  like  the  Son  of  Man,  Ac  It 
is  remarkal)le  that  Daniel  does  not  at- 
tempt to  represent  this  by  any  symboL 
The  representation  by  symbols  ceases 
with  the  fourth  beast,  and  now  the  de- 
scription assumes  ^  literal  form — the  set- 
ting up  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Messiah 
and  of  the  saints.  Why  this  change  of 
form  occurs  is  not  stated  or  known,  but 
the  sacred  writers  seem  carefully  to  have 
avoided  any  repi^esentation  of  the  Mes- 
siah by  symbols.  The  phrase  '  the  Son 
of  Man' — vf}i\  ">9 — does  not  occur  else- 
where in  the  Old  Testament,  in  such  a 
connection,  and  with  suoh  a  reference  as 
U  has  here,  though  it  is  often  found  in 
the  Now,  and  is,  in  fact,  the  favourite 
term  by  which  the  Saviour  designates 
himself.  In  Dan.  lit  25,  we  have  the 
phrase  'the  Son  of  God,'  (see  Notes  on 
that  passage,)  as  applicable  to  one  who 
appeared  with  the  three  'children'  that 
wore  cost  into  the  burning  furnace,  and 
in  Ezekiel  the  phrase  *  Son  of  Man'  often 
occurs  as  applicable  to  himself  as  a  pro- 

Shet,  being  found  more  than  eighty  times 
1  his  prophecies,  bat  the  expression  here 
26* 


and  •came  to  the  AneienI  ftof  di^s» 
and  they  brought  him  near  heioto 
him. 


used  does  not  elsewhere  occur  in  the  Old 
Testament  as  applicable  to  the  personage 
intended.  As  occurring  here,  it  is  im- 
portant to  expUun  it,  not  only  in  view  of 
the  events  connected  with  it  in  the 
prophecy,  but  at  having  done  much  to 
mould  &e  language  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment There  are  three  questions  in  re- 
gard to  its  meaning.  What  does  it  sig- 
nify? To  whom  does  it  refer?  And 
what  would  be  its  proper  fulfilment? 
(1)  The  phrase  is  more  than  a  mere  He- 
brew or  Chaldee  expression  to  denote 
man,  but  is  always  used  with  some  pecu- 
liar significancy,  and  with  relation  to 
some  peculiar  characterlstie  of  the  per- 
son to  whom  it  is  applied,  or  with  some 
special  design.  To  ascertain  this  de- 
sign, regard  should  be  had  to  the  ex- 
pression of  the  original.  ''While  the 
words  thH  and  no^K  are  used  simply  as 
designations  of  sex,  rij|^,  which  is  etymo- 
logieally  akin  to  cSk,  is  employed  with 
constant  reference  to  its  original  mean- 
ing, to  be  weak,  tick;  it  is  the  ethical 
designation  of  man,  but  D?^  denotes  man 
as  to  his  physical,  natural  condition, 
whence  the  use  of  the  word  in  such  pat- 
sages  as  Ps.  viii.  4;  Job  xxv.  6,  and  also 
its  connection  with  f^,  are  satisfactorily 
explained.  The  emphatic  address  Son 
of  Man  is  therefore  [in  Esekiel]  a  con- 
tinued admonition  to  the  prophet  to  re- 
member that  he  is  a  man  like  all  the  rest." 
Havemick,  com.  on  Esek.  iL  1,  2,  quoted 
in  the  Bibliotheca  Sacra,  v.  718.  The 
expression  here  used  is  chji^  n^,  and 
would  properly  refer  to  man  as  weak  and 
feeble,  and  as  liable  to  bo  sick,  Ac  Ap- 
plied to  any  one  as  <(A«  Son  of  Man,' it 
would  be  used  to  denote  that  he  partook 
of  the  weakness  and  infirmities  of  the 
race ;  and,  as  the  phrase  '  Son  of  Man'  it 
used  in  the  New  Testament  when  applied 
by  the  Saviour  to  himself,  there  is  an 
undoubted  reference  to  this  faot — that  be 
sustained  a  peculiar  relation  to  our  race ; 
that  he  was  in  all  respects  a  man ;  that 
he  was  one  of  us ;  that  he  had  so  taken 
our  nature  on  himself  that  there  was  a 
peoaliar    propriety  jthat  a   tern  whieli 
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weiiM  ftt'oiMo  destgimte  tbls  eboald  1m 
^▼en  to  hhn.  Tbe  phrase  here  need  by 
Daniel  wonld  denote  tome  one  (a)  in  the 
hmnan  form ;  (6)  some  one  sustaining  a 
peculiar  relation  to  man — as  if  human 
nature  were  embodied  in  him.  (2)  The 
next  inquiry  here  is,  to  whom  this  refers  ? 
WhO|  in  fact,  was  the  one  that  was  thus 
seen  in  vision  by  the  prophet  T  Or  who 
was  designed  to  be  set  forth  by  this? 
This  inquiry  is  not  so  much,  Who  did 
Daniel  suppose  or  understand  this  to 
be,  as,  Who  was  in  fact  designed  to  be 
represented?  Or  in  whom  would  the  ful- 
filment be  found?  For,  on  the  supposition 
that  this  was  a  hearenly  vision,  it  is  dear 
that  it  was  intended  to  designate  some  one 
in  whom  the  complete  fulfilment  was  to  be 
fbund.  Now,  admitting  that  this  wns  a 
heavenly  vision,  and  that  it  was  intended 
to  represent  what  would  occur  in  future 
times,  there  are  the  clearest  reasons  for 
supposing  that  the  Messiah  was  referred 
to,  and  indeed  this  is  so  plain,  that  it 
may  be  assumed  as  one  of  the  indisput- 
able things  by  which  to  determine  tbe 
character  and  design  of  the  prophecy. 
Among  ther  reasons  are  tbe  follow- 
ing :  (a)  Tbe  name  itself,  as  a  name  as- 
sumed by  the  Lord  Jesus — the  favourite 
name  by  which  he  chose  to  designate 
himself  when  on  the  earth.  This  name 
he  nscd  technically ;  he  used  it  as  one 
that  would  be  understood  to  denote  the 
Messiah ;  he  used  it  as  if  it  needed  no 
explanation  as  having  a  reference  to  the 
Messiah.  But  this  usage  could  have  been 
derived  only  fVom  this  passage  in  Daniel — 
for  there  is  no  other  place  in  the  Old  Tes- 
tament where  the  name  could  refer  with 
propriety  to  the  Messiah,  or  would  be  un- 
derstood to  be  applicable  to  him.  (b)  This 
interpretation  has  been  given  to  it  by  the 
Jewish  writers,  in  general,  in  all  ages. 
I  refer  to  this,  not  to  say  that  their  ex- 
planation is  authoritative,  but  to  show 
that  it  is  the  natural  and  obvious  mean- 
ing, and  because,  as  we  shall  see,  it  is 
that  which  has  given  shape  and  form  to 
the  language  of  tbe  New  Testament,  and 
is  fully  sanctioned  there.  Thus  in  the 
ancient  Book  of  Zobar  it  is  said,  '*  In  the 
times  of  the  Messiah,  Israel  shall  be  one 
people  to  tbe  Lord,  and  he  shall  make 
them  one  nation  in  tbe  earth,  and  they 
shall  rule  above  and  below ;  as  it  is  writ- 
ten, behold  one  like  the  Son  of  Man  came 
toitk  the  cloude  of  Aearen  /  this  is  tbe  king 
lleaaiab,  of  whom  it  ii  written,  andii^ike 


Atyet^thfeihigeekmttflheihdo/li 
eetvpa  kingdom  which  ehatt  never  he  cCa. 
etroyedi"  Ac  So  in  the  Talniid,  and  so 
the  migority  of  the  ancient  Jewish  Rab- 
bins. See  Gill,  com.,  in  loe.  It  is  tnio 
that  this  interpretation  has  not  been  uni- 
form among  the  Jewish  Rabbins,  bat  still 
it  has  prevailed  among  them,  as  it  has 
among  Christian  interpreters,  (e)  A  sanc- 
tion seems  to  be  given  to  this  interpreta- 
tion by  the  adoption  of  the  titie  *  Son  of 
Man'  by  the  Lord  Jesus,  as  that  by  wbfieh 
he  chose  to  designate  himself.  That  title 
was  such  as  woiud  constanUy  suggest  this 
place  in  Daniel  as  referring  to  himself, 
and  especially  as  he  connected  with  it  the 
declaration  that  *  the  Son  of  Man  would 
come  in  the  clouds  of  heaven,'  Ac.  It 
was  hardly  possible  that  he  should  use 
tbe  tide  in  such  a  connection  without 
suggesting  this  place  in  Daniel,  or  with- 
out leaving  the  impression  on  the  minds 
of  his  hearers  that  he  meant  to  be  under- 
stood as  applying  this  to  himself  (</)  It 
may  be  added,  that  it  cannot  with  pro- 
priety be  applied  to  any  other.  Porphyry, 
indeed,  supposed  that  Judas  Maeeabens 
was  intended ;  Orotius  that  it  referred  to 
the  Roman  people;  Aben  Esra  to  the 
people  of  Israel ;  and  Cocceins  to  the  peo- 
ple of  tbe  Most  High  (Gill) ;  bat  all  these 
are  unnatural  interpretations,  and  are  con- 
trary to  that  which  one  would  obtain  by 
allowing  the  language  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment to  influence  his  mind.  The  titie— 
so  often  used  by  the  Saviour  himself;  the 
attending  circumstances  of  Uie  doads  of 
heaven ;  the  place  which  the  vision  ocon- 
pies — so  immediately  preceding  the  set- 
ting up  of  the  kingdom  of  the  saints ; 
and  the  fact  that  that  kingdom  can  bo 
set  up  only  under  the  Messiah,  all  point 
to  him  as  the  personsge  represented  in 
the  vision.  (3)  But  if  it  refers  to  the 
Messiah,  the  next  enquiry  is,  What  is  to 
be  regarded  as  the  proper  fulfilment  of 
the  vision?  To  what  precisely  does  it 
relate?  Are  we  to  suppose  that  there 
will  be  a  literal  appearing  of  the  Son 
of  Man — the  Messiah — in  the  douds  of 
heaven,  and  a  passing  over  of  the  king- 
dom in  a  public  and  solemn  manner  into 
the  hands  of  the  saints?  In  replv  to 
these  questions,  it  may  be  remarked, 
{a)  that  this  cannot  be  understood  as  re- 
lating to  the  last  judgment*— for  it  is  not 
introdnoed  with  reference  to  that  at  all. 
The  '  Son  of  Man '  is  not  here  represented 
M  ooaing  with  m  view  to  judge  thowwld 
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aA^Hm  wiadinf  op  of  hwiMai  aibirs,  biU 
for  tli«  pnrposo  of  leUiBg  up  a  kingdom, 
xHT  proeuring  a  kingdom  for  bis  saints. 
There  is  no  BBsembling  of  the  people  of 
the  world  together ;  no  act  of  judging  the 
rigbteona  and  the  wicked ;  no  prononnc- 
mg  of  a  sentence  on  either.  It  is  evident 
that  the  world  is  to  oontinae  mnch  longer 
ander  the  dominion  of  the  saints.  (6)  It 
is  not  to  be  taken  literally ;  that  is,  we 
are  not,  from  this  passage,  to  expect  a 
literal  appearance  of  the  Son  of  Man  in 
the  clouds  of  heaven,  preparatory  to  the 
setting  np  of  the  kingdom  of  the  saints. 
For  if  one  portion  is  to  be  taken  lit- 
erally,  there  is  no  reason  why  all  shonld 
not  be.  Then  we  are  to  expect,  not 
merely  the  appearing  of  the  Son  of  Man 
in  the  clouds,  but  also  the  following 
things,  as  a  part  of  the  fulfilment  of  the 
rision,  to  wit:  the  literal  placing  of  a 
throne,  or  seat;  the  literal  steaming 
forth  of  flame  from  his  throne  ,*  the  literal 
appearing  of  the  '  Ancient  of  days,'  with 
a  garment  of  white,  and  hair  as  wool ;  a 
literal  approach  of  the  Son  of  Man  to  him 
as  seated  on  his  throne  to  ask  of  him  a 
kingdom,  4c  But  no  one  can  beliere 
that  all  this  is  to  occur;  no  one  does 
believe  that  it  will,  (c)  The  proper  in- 
terpretation is  to  regard  this,  as  it  was 
seen  by  Daniel,  as  a  vision — a  represen- 
tation of  a  state  of  things  in  the  world  <u 
if  what  is  here  described  would  occur. 
That  is,  great  events  were  to  take  place, 
of  which  this  would  be  a  proper  symboli- 
cal representation^r  cu  if  the  Son  of 
Man,  the  Messiah,  would  thus  appear; 
would  approach  the  'Ancient  of  days;' 
would  receive  a  kingdom,  and  would 
make  it  over  to  the  saints.  Now,  there 
is  no  real  difficulty  in  understanding  what 
is  here  meant  to  be  taught,  and  what  we 
are  to  expect;  and  these  points  of /act 
are  the  following,  vis : — 1.  That  he  who 
is  here  called  the  'Ancient  of  days,Ms 
the  source  of  power  and  dominion. — 
2.  That  there  would  be  some  severe  ad- 
iudication  in  the  power  here  represented 
by  the  &ea«<,  and  the  "hom.  8.  That  the 
kingdom  or  dominion  of  the  world  is  to 
be  in  fact  given  to  him  who  is  here  called 
the  'Son  of  Man' — the  Messiah — a  fact 
represented  here  by  his  approaching  the 
'Ancient  of  days,'  and  who  is  the  source  of 
all  power.  4.  That  there  is  to  be  some 
passing  over  of  the  kingdom  or  power 
into  the  hands  of  the  saints;  or  some  set- 
ting up  of  a  kingdofli  tn  tha  earth,  of 


wMeh  he  If  to  be  tli«  head,  aad  ia  which 
the  dominion  over  the  world  shall  be  in 
fact  in  the  hands  of  his  people,  and  the 
laws  of  the  Messiah  everywhere  prevail. 
What  will  be  the  essential  characteristics 
of  that  kingdom  we  may  learn  by  the  ex- 
position  of  ver.  14,  compared  with  ver.  27. 
i  ^  Camt  with  the  elond*  of  Aeavea.  That 
I  is,  he  seemed  to  come  down  from  the  sky 
encompassed  with  clouds.  So  the  Saviour, 
probably  intending  to  refer  to  this  lan- 
guage, speaks  of  himself,  when  he  shall 
come  to  judge  the  world,  as  cominz  in 
clouds,  or  encompassed  by  clouds.  Matt, 
xxiv.  30,  xxvi.  64,  Mark  xiii.  26,  xiv.  62. 
Comp.  Rev.  i.  7.  Clouds  are  an  appro- 
priate  symbol  of  the  divinity.  See  Ps. 
xcvii.  2,  civ.  3.  The  same  symbol  was  em- 
ployed by  the  heathen,  representing  their 
deities  as  appearing  covered  with  a  cloud : 

Tandem  venias,  precamur, 
Nube  candentes  hnmeros  amiotns, 
Augur  ApoUo. 

The  allusion  in  the  place  before  us,  is  not 
to  the  last  judgment,  but  to  the  fact  that 
a  kingdom  on  the  earth  would  be  passed 
over  into  the  hands  of  the  Messiah.  He 
is  represented  as  coming  sublimely  to  the 
world  and  as  receiving  akivgdom  that 
would  9uceted  those  represei  ted  by  the 
beasts.  ^  And  ectme  to  the  Aueient  of 
daytf  ver.  9.  This  shows  that  the  passage 
cannot  refer  to  the  final  judgment  He 
comes  to  Uie  '  Ancient  of  days' — to  God 
as  the  source  of  power,  as  if  to  ask  a  pe- 
tition for  a  kingdom  ;  not  to  pronounce  a 
judgment  on  mankind.  The  act  here 
appropriately  denotes  that  Qod  is  the 
source  of  all  power ;  that  all  who  reign 
derive  their  authority  from  him,  and  that 
even  the  Messiah,  in  setting  up  his  king- 
dom in  Uie  world,  receives  it  at  the  hand 
of  the  Father.  This  is  in  accordance 
with  all  the  representations  in  the  Now 
Testament  "We  are  not  to  suppose  that 
this  will  occur  literally.  There  is  to  be 
no  such  literal  sitting  of  one  with  the 
appearance  of  age— denoted  by  the  '  An- 
cient of  days'— on  a  throne ;  nor  is  there 
to  be  any  such  literal  approaching  him 
by  one  in  the  form  of  a  man  to  receive  a 
kingdom.  Such  passages  show  the  ab- 
surdity of  the  attempts  to  interpret  the 
language  of  the  Scriptures  literally.  All 
that  this  symbol  fairly  means  must  bo, 
that  the  kingdom  that  was  to  be  setup  nn- 
der  the  Messiah  on  the  earth  was  received 
Arom  God.    %  And  ikey  hr>yugU  kim  neat 
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14  And  "there  was  giren  him  do- 
minion, and  gk>rj,  atra  a  kioffdom, 
that  all  people,  nationst  and  lan- 
guages shoold  serre  him:  his  do- 

»Ps.2  6—8;  Matt  28. 18 :  Jn. 8. 36 ;1  Co.  16. 27; 
Kp.  1.20. 22. 

ht/ore  him.  That  is,  he  was  brought  near 
before  him.  Or,  it  may  mean  that  his 
attendants  brought  him  near.  All  that 
the  language  necessarily  implies  is,  that 
be  came  near  to  his  seat,  and  received 
from  him  a  kingdom. 

14.  And  there  w<u  given  him  domin 
ion.  That  is,  by  him  who  is  represented 
as  the  *  Ancient  of  days.'  The  fair  inter 
protation  of  this  is,  that  be  received  the 
dominion  from  him.  This  is  the  uniform 
representation  in  the  New  Testament. 
Comp.  Matt  xxviii.  18;  John  iii.  35; 
1  Cor.  XT.  27.  The  word  tlominion  here 
means  rule  or  authority — such  as  a  prince 
exercises.  He  was  set  over  a  kingdom 
as  a  prince  or  ruler,  f  And  glory.  That 
is,  the  glory  or  honor  appropriate  to  one 
at  the  head  of  such  an  empire.  %  And  a 
kingdom.  That  is,  he  would  reign.  He 
would  have  sovereignty.  The  nature  and 
the  extent  of  this  kingdom  is  immediately 
designated  as  one  that  would  be  uni- 
versal  and  perpetual.  What  is  properly 
implied  in  this  language  as  to  the  ques- 
tion whether  it  will  be  literal  and  visible, 
will  be  appropriately  considered  at  the 
close  of  the  verse.  All  that  is  necessary 
to  be  noticed  hero  is,  that  it  is  everywhere 

5 remised  in  the  Old  Testament  that  the 
[essiah  would  be  a  king,  and  havo  a 
kingdom.  Comp.  Ps.  ii.,  Isa.  ix.  6.  7. 
%  fnat  all  people,  naiione,  and  language* 
ehould  9erve  Aim.  It  would  be  univer- 
sal; would  embrace  all  nations.  The 
language  here  is  such  as  would  emphati- 
cally  denote  universality.  See  Not«s  on 
ch.  iiL  4;  iv.  1.  It  implies  that  that  king- 
dom would  extend  over  all  the  nations  of 
the  earth,  and  we  are  to  look  for  the  ful- 
filment of  this  only  in  such  a  universal 
reign  of  the  Messiah,  f  Hie  dominion  is 
an  everhetina  dominion,  Ae.  The  others, 
represented  by  the  four  beasts,  would  all 
pass  away,  but  this  would  be  permanent 
and  efernaL  Nothing  would  destroy  it. 
It  would  not  have,  as  most  kingdoms  of 
the  earth  have  had,  any  such  internal 
weakness  or  source  of  discord  as  would 
be  the  cause  of  its  destruction,  nor  would 
Uitre  be  any  «xtemal  power  that  would 


mhiioii  f«  aa  ererlasting  lidominioB, 
which  shall  not  pass  away,  and  bis 
kingdom  that  which  shall  not  'be 
destroyed. 


^Ps.145.18. 


»  He.  IS.  28. 


invade  or  overthrow  it  This  dedaration 
affirms  nothing  as  to  the  form  in  whidi 
the  kingdom  would  exist,  but  merdy  as- 
serts the  fact  that  it  would  do  so.  Re- 
spectine  the  kingdom  of  the  Messiah,  to 
which  Uiis  undoubtedly  alludes,  the  i 


thing  is  repeatedly  and  uniformly  affirmed 
in  the  New  Testament  Cofflp.Maitt  xri. 
18 ;  Heb.  xii.  28 ;  Rev.  xi.  15.  The  form 
and  manner  in  which  this  will  oceur,  is 
more  fully  developed  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment; in  the  vision  seen  by  Daniel  the 
fact  only  is  stated. 

The  question  now  arises.  What  would 
bo  a  fulfilment  of  this  prediction  respect- 
ing the  kingdom  that  will  be  given  to  the 
sainti?  What,  f^om  the  language  v»cd 
in  the  vision,  should  we  be  legitimately 
authorised  to  expect  to  take  place  on  the 
earth?  In  regard  to  these  quettioBB, 
there  are  but  two  riews  whieh  can  be 
taken,  and  the  interpretation  of  the  pas* 
sage  must  sustain  Uie  one  or  the  other. 
(a)  One  is  that  which  supposes  that  this 
will  be  literally  fulfilled  in  the  aenso  that 
the  Son  of  God,  the  Messiah,  will  reign 
personally  on  earlii.  According  to  thus, 
he  will  come  to  set  up  a  visible  and  gkari- 
ous  kingdom,  making  Jerusalem  his  cap- 
ital, and  swaying  his  sceptre  over  the 
world.  All  nations  and  peofde  will  be 
subject  to  him;  all  authority  will  be 
wielded  by  his  people  under  him.  (b)  Ac- 
cording to  the  other  view,  thero  will  be 
a  spiritual  reign  of  the  Son  of  God  over 
the  earth ;  that  is,  the  principles  of  his 
religion  will  everywhere  prevail,  and  the 
righteous  will  rule,  and  the  laws  of  the 
Redeemer  will  be  obeyed  everrwhere. 
There  will  be  such  a  prevalence  of  his  gos- 
pel on  the  hearts  of  all — ^rulers  and  peo- 
ple ;  the  gospel  will  so  modify  all  laws, 
and  control  all  customs,  and  remove  all 
abuses,  and  all  the  forms  of  evil ;  men  wiU 
be  so  generally  under  the  influence  of  that 
gospel,  that  it  may  be  said  that  he  reigns 
on  the  earth,  or  that  the  government  ac* 
tually  administered  is  hie. 

In  regard  to  these  different  views,  and 
to  the  true  interpretation  of  the  passage, 
it  may  be  remarked,  (1.)   that  ws  are 
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15  T  I  Daniel  was  griered  in  mj 
spiri^  in  the  midst  of  my "  bod  j,  and 
tne  visions  of  mj  head  troubled  me. 

16  I  came  near  unto  one  of  them 
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not  to  look  for  the  literal  fulfilment  of 
this ;  we  sre  not  to  expect  that  what  i« 
here  described  will  literally  ocoar.  The 
whole  ie  eridentlj  a  lymbolical  represen- 
tation, and  the  fulfilment  is  to  be  found 
in  something  that  the  symbol  would  pro- 
perly denote.  No  one  can  pretend  that 
there  is  to  be  an  aotnal  sitting  on  the 
throne,  by  one  in  the  form  of  an  old  man — 
*  the  Ancient  of  days' — or  that  there  is  to 
be  a  litoral  coming  to  him  by  one  '  like 
the  Son  of  Man/  to  reoeiye  a  kingdom. 
But  if  one  part  of  the  representation  is 
not  to  be  literally  intorpreted,  why  should 
the  other  be  ?  It  may  be  added,  that  it 
is  nowhere  mid  that  this  would  literally 
occur.  (2)  All  that  is  furly  implied 
here  is  found  in  the  latter  interpreta- 
tion. Such  a  preyalenoe  of  the  princi- 
ples of  the  goq[>el,  would  meet  the  force 
of  the  language,  and  every  part  of 
the  rision  would  find  m  r^al  fulfilment  in 
that,  (a)  The  fact  that  it  proceeds  from 
God — represented  as  'the  Ancient  of 
days.'  (i)  The  fsct  that  it  is  given  by 
him,  or  that  the  kingdom  is  made  OTer 
by  him  to  the  Messiah,  (e)  The  fact 
that  the  Messiah  would  have  such  a  king- 
dom ;  that  is,  that  he  would  reign  on  the 
earth,  in  the  hearts  and  lives  of  men. 
(d)  The  fiMft  that  that  kingdom  would  be 
nniTcreal  extending  over  all  people. 
And  (e)  the  fiMt  that  it  would  be  per- 
petual; that  is,  that  it  would  eztond 
down  to  the  end  of  time,  or  the  oonsum- 
iialion  of  all  things  here,  and  that  it 
would  be  then  eternal  in  the  bearens.  For 
a  rery  ftiU  and  ample  illustration  of  this 
passage  so  full  and  ample  as  to  super- 
sede the  necessity  of  any  additional  illus- 
tration here,  see  the  notos  on  ch.  iL  44, 45. 
16.  /  Daniel  wom  grieved  in  my  •piriU 
That  is,  I  was  trwMed;  or  the  heart  was 
made  heavy  and  sad.  This  was  probably 
in  part  because  he  did  not  fully  under- 
Btond  the  meaning  of  the  vision,  and 
partly  on  account  of  the  feorM  and 
momentous  nature  of  that  which  was  in- 
dicatod  by  it  So  the  apostle  John, 
(Rev.  T.  4),  says,  "  And  I  wept  much  be- 
oaose  no  man  was  found  worthy  to  open 
and  to  read  the  book."    \  In  the  midet  nf 


that  stood  bj,  and  asked  bim  the 
truth  of  all  this.    So  he  told  me, 
and  made  me  know  the  interpreta- 
tion of  the  things. 
17  These  great  beasts,  which  art 


my  body,  Marg.,  as  in  the  Chald.,  9keath. 
The  body  is  nndoubtodly  referred  to,  and 
is  so  called  as  the  envelope  of  the  mind — 
or  as  that  in  which  the  soul  is  inaerted,  as 
the  sword  is  in  the  sheath,  and  from 
which  it  is  drawn  out  by  death.  The 
same  metaphor  is  employed  by  Pliny: 
Donee  eremato  co  inimiei  remeanU  animm 
velut  vaginam  ademerint.  So,  too,  a  cer- 
tain philosopher,  who  was  slightod  by 
Alexander  the  Great,  on  account  of  his 
ugly  face,  is  said  to  have  replied,  Corpue 
komini§  nil  ttt  niti  vagina  gladii,  in  qua 
anima  tanquan  in  vagina  reeonditmr, 
(7eMMttM.  Comp.  Lengerke,  in  he.  See 
also  Job  xxviL  8,  <<  When  God  iaketk 
away  his  soul ;"  or  rather  draw  out  bis 
soul,  as  a  sword  is  drawn  out  of  the 
sheath.  Comp.  Notos  on  that  place.  See 
also  Buxtorf's  Lex.  TaL  p.  13U7.  The 
meaning  here  is  plain — that  Daniel  felt 
sad  and  troubled  in  mind,  and  that  this 
produced  a  sensible  effect  on  bis  body. 
%  And  the  vitiont  of  my  head  troubled  me. 
The  head  is  here  regarded  as  the  seat  of 
the  intollect,  and  he  speaks  of  these  Tisions 
as  if  they  were  seen  by  the  head.  That 
b,  they  seemed  to  pass  before  his  eyes. 

16.  /  oame  near  unto  one  of  them  thai 
Hood  by.  That  is,  to  one  of  the  angels 
who  appeared  to  stand  near  the  throne, 
▼er.  10.  Com]x  ch.  viii.  13,  Zech.  iv.  4,  6, 
Rev.  yii  13.  It  was  natural  for  Daniel 
to  suppose  that  the  angels  who  were  seen 
encircling  the  throne,  would  be  able  to 
give  him  information  on  the  subject,  and 
the  answers  which  Daniel  received  show 
that  he  was  not  mistaken  in  his  expecta- 
tion. God  has  often  employed  angels  to 
oommunicato  important  truths  to  men,  or 
has  made  them  the  medium  of  communi- 
cating his  wilL  Comp.  Rev.  i.  1,  Acts 
yii.  63,  Heb.  ii.  2.  \So  he  told  me,  and 
made  me  know  the  interpretation  of  the 
things.  He  explained  the  moaning  of  the 
symbols  so  that  Daniel  understood  them. 
It  would  seem  probable  that  Daniel  has 
not  recorded  all  that  tho  angels  commu- 
nicatod  respecting  the  vision,  but  he  has 
preserved  so  much  that  wo  may  under- 
stand its  general  signification. 

17.  TlUee  great  beaete,  which  are  /our. 
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iomr,  me  four  Usgi^ 
arise  oat  of  tb«  earth. 

18  But  the  saiDto  of  the  >Moet 
High  shall  take  the  kingdom,  and 
\Sfghone»,t9,thingiarfiaoei.  £p.  1.8; 0.12. 

art  /our  kingt.  Fonr  kings  or  four  dy- 
nasties. There  is  no  reason  for  suppos- 
ing that  the  J  refer  to  indiridaal  king§, 
but  the  obrions  meaning  is,  that  thej  re- 
fer to  four  dominiont  or  empire  that 
would  sueeeed  one  another  on  the  earth. 
So  the  whde  representation  leads  ns  to 
suppose,  and  so  the  passage  has  been  al- 
ways interpreted.  The  Latin  rulgate 
renders  it  regno;  the  Sept.  fimt>swt; 
Luther,  Reiohe,  Lengerke,  Eonigreiche. 
This  interpretation  is  confirmed,  also,  bj 
rer.  23,  where  it  is  ezpresslj  said  that 
'the  fourth  beast  shall  be  the  fourth 
kingdom  upon  earth.'  8oe  also  rer.  24. 
%  Which  9haU  aritc  out  of  the  earth.  In 
rer.  2  the  beasts  are  represented  as  com- 
ing up  from  the  eea — the  emblem  of  agi- 
tated nations.  Here  the  samo  idea  is 
presented  more  literallj — that  thej  would 
seem  to  spring  up  out  of  the  earth,  thus 
thrown  into  wild  commotion.  These  dy- 
nasties were  to  be  upon  the  earth,  and 
they  were  in  all  things  to  indicato  their 
earthly  origin.  Perhaps,  also,  it  is  de- 
signed by  these  words  to  denote  a  marked 
contrast  between  these  four  dynasties, 
and  the  one  that  would  follow — which 
would  be  of  heavenly  origin.  This  was 
tho^eii«ra/  intimation  which  was  giren 
to  the  meaning  of  the  rision,  and  ho  was 
satisfied  at  once  as  to  the  expUmation,  so 
far  as  the  first  three  were  concerned,  but 
the  fourth  seemed  to  indicate  more  mys 
terious  and  important  events,  and  re- 
specting this  he  was  induced  to  ask  a 
more  particular  explanation. 

18.  But  the  eaihte  of  ike  Moet  Sigh 
ehaU  take  the  kingdom.  That  is,  they 
shall  ultimately  take  possession  of  the 
rule  oyer  all  the  world,  a«d  shall  control 
it  from  that  time  onward  to  the  end. 
This  is  the  grand  thing  which  the  rision 
is  designed  to  disclose,  and  on  this  it  was 
evidently  the  intention  to  fix  the  mind. 
Brery  thing  before  was  preparatory  and 
guoordinato  to  this,  and  to  this  all  things 
tended.  The  phrase  rendered  the  lioet 
jffigh—ln  the  margin  *high  onee,  L  e. 
tkinge  orplaeet^—  ]>f\'^^—\M  in  the  plund 
lambar,  and  meaaf  Utaraly  high  ones. 


poeeaes  tke  kingdom  »  for  erer,  etea 
tor  ever  and  ever, 

19  Then  I  would  know  the  tniA 
of  the  fourth  beast,  which  was  di- 

k  Re.  3.  21. 


but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  reien 
here  to  God,  and  is  given  to  him  as  Uie 
word  Elohim  is  TGen.  Llftt  eae.),  to  de- 
note majesty  or  nonor— ^urn/t*  exctUen. 
lice.  The  word  rendered  aotirtt  Beans 
the  hcfy,  and  the  reference  is  nndovbtedtj 
to  the  people  of  Qod  on  the  earth,  mean- 
ing  here  that  they  would  take  posseesioB 
of  the  kingdom,  or  that  they  would  rale. 
When  true  religion  shall  everywhere  pre- 
vail, and  when  all  oiBees  shall  be  in  the 
hands  of  good  men— of  men  that  fear  Ood 
and  that  keep  his  commaadments — in« 
stead  of  being  in  the  hands  of  bad  mon 
as  they  generally  have  been,  then  this 
prediction  will  beaccomi^ished  in  respect 
to  aU  that  is  fiurly  imi^ied  in  it.  f  And 
poeeeee  the  kingdom/or  eter,  even  for  ever 
and  ever.  This  is  a  strong  and  emphatie 
declaration,  affiraung  that  this  dominion 
will  be  pcrpetnaL  It  will  not  pass  away, 
like  the  other  kingd<»ns,  to  be  snece«ded  by 
another  one.  What  is  here  aflirssed,  as 
above  remarked,  will  be  true  if  sndi  a 
reign  should  continne  on  earth  to  tha 
winding  up  of  all  things,  and  ahoukl  thca 
be  succeeded  by  an  eternal  reign  of  holi- 
ness  in  the  heavens.  It  is  not  neeeseary 
to  interpret  this  as  meaning  that  thera 
would  bo  literally  an  eternal  kingdom  on 
this  earth — ^for  it  is  everywhere  tanght  ia 
the  Scriptures  that  the  present  order  of 
things  will  come  to  a  close.  But  it  does 
seem  necessary  to  understand  this  as 
teach ine  that  there  will  be  a  state  of  pre^ 
valent  righteousness  on  ths  earth  hef* 
after,  and  that  when  that  is  introdaeed  il 
will  continue  to  the  end  of  time. 

10.  Then  J  wouid  know  the  truth  </  fjk 
fourth  beaet,  I  desired  to  know  particu- 
larly  what  was  symbolised  by  that.  Be 
appears  to  have  been  satisfied  with  the 
most  general  intimations  in  regard  to  the 
first  three  beasts,  for  the  kingdoms  repre- 
sented by  them  seemed  to  have  nothing 
very  remarkable.  But  it  was  diflferent  in 
regard  to  the  fourth.  The  beast  itself 
was  so  remarkable — so  fierce  and  terrific ; 
the  number  of  the  horns  was  so  greali 
the  springing  up  of  the  little  horn  was  so 
saipiising;  the  eharaotsr  of  that  horn 
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mse  from  all  •&«  otiicvsyezoeediiig 
dreadful,  whose  teeth  were  of  iron, 
and  his  naiU  of  brass ;  which  de- 
voured, brake  in  pieces,  and  stamped 
the  residue  with  nis  feet; 

20  And  of  the  ten  horns  that  were 
in  his  head,  and  of  the  other  which 
came  up,  and  before  whom  three 

waa  80  nnniaal ;  the  judgment  passed  on 
K  was  10  solemn ;  and  the  rision  of  one 
like  the  Son  of  Man  coming  to  take 
posaession  of  the  kingdom—Hall  these 
things  were  of  so  fearful,  and  ao  nneom- 
mon  a  character,  that  the  mind  of  Daniel 
was  pecnliarlj  affected  in  riew  of  them, 
and  he  aou^t  eamestlj  for  a  farther  ex- 
planation. In  the  description  that  Dan- 
iel here  gfres  of  the  beast  and  the  horns, 
he  refers  in  the  main  to  the  same  eircnm- 
stancea  which  he  bad  before  described, 
bat  h6  adds  a  few  which  he  had  before 
omitted,  all  tending  to  impress  the  mind 
more  deeply  with  the  fearful  character, 
and  the  momentous  import  of  the  rision 
—as  for  instance,  the  fact  that  it  Iiad  nails 
of  brass,  and  nude  war  with  the  saints. 
J  Wkiek  loat  diver te  from  all  the  otkert. 
Different  in  its  form  and  character : — so 
different  as  to  attract  particular  attention, 
and  to  leave  tho  impression  that  some- 
thing  Tcry  peculiar  and  remarkable  was 
denoted  by  it  Notes  ver.  7.  %  Exceed- 
ing dreadfuL  Notes  ver.  7.  IT  And  hie 
naiU  of  braee.  This  circumstance  is  not 
mentioned  in  the  first  statement,  rer.  7. 
It  accords  well  with  the  other  part  of  the 
description  that  his  teeth  were  of  iron, 
sad  is  designed  to  denote  the  fearful  and 
terrific  character  of  the  kingdom,  sym- 
boUxed  by  the  beaat  f  Which  devoured, 
he    See  Notes  on  rer.  7. 

20.  And  of  the  ten  home,  Ac  See 
Notes  on  ts.  7,  8.  f  Whoee  look  was 
more  sCoii^  than  hie  feUowe.  Literally, 
'  whose  aspect  was  greater  than  that  of 
its  companions.'  This  does  not  mean 
that  iU  look  or  aspect  was  more  fierce  or 
eevere  thui  Uiat  of  the  others,  but  that 
the  appearance  of  the  horns  m»  greater — 
a^  Ia  Ter.  8,  this  Is  described  as  a '  little 
bom,'  and  to  understand  this,  and  reoon- 
•lie  the  two,  we  must  suppose  that  the 
•eer  watohtd  this  as  it  grew  until  it  be- 
osaie  tke  largest  of  the  numbsr.  Three 
Ml  Mbn  it»  Mid  U  Mtfgrew  la  siss  aU 


fell;  even 4^iliallioni4iukt had ejei» 
and  a  mouth  that  spake  Tery  great 
things,  whose  look  wot  more  stout 
than  his  fellows. 

21  I  beheld,  and  ^  the  same  horn 
made  war  with  the  saints,  and  pre* 
vailed  against  them ; 

22  Until  the  Aiioient  of  days 

b  Re.  13.  7,  ftc 

the  others  until  it  became  the  most  pro- 
minent This  would  clearly  denote  that 
the  kingdom  or  the  authority  referred  to 
by  this  olcTenth  horn  would  be  more  dis- 
tinct and  prominent  than  either  of  the 
others — would  become  so  conspicuous  and 
important  as  in  fact  to  concentrate  and 
embody  all  the  power  of  the  beast 

21.  /  beheld,  and  the  eame  horn  made 
war  with  the  eainte,  I  continued  to  look 
on  this  until  I  saw  war  made  by  this  bora 
with  the  people  of  God.  This  circum- 
stance, also,  is  not  referred  to  in  the  first 
description,  and  the  order  of  time  in  the 
description  would  seem  to  imply  that  the 
war  wiUi  the  saints  would  be  at  a  consi- 
derable period  after  the  first  appearance 
of  the  horn — or  would  be  only  when  it 
had  grown  to  its  great  sixe  and  power. 
This  '  u>ar^  might  refer  to  open  hostilities, 
carried  on  in  the  usual  manner  of  war ; 
or  to  persecution,  or  to  any  invasion 
of  tho  rights  and  privileges  of  others. 
As  it  is  a  '  war  with  the  eainte^  it  would 
be  most  natural  to  refer  it  to  persecution, 
^  And  prevailed  againet  them.  That  is, 
he  overcame  and  subdued  them.  He  was 
atronger  than  they  were,  and  they  were 
not  able  to  reaist  him.  The  aame  events 
are  evidently  referred  to,  and  in  almoat 
similar  language  —  borrowed  probably 
firom  Daniel — in  Rev.  xilL  6—7  :  "  And 
there  was  given  him  a  mouth  speaking 
great  things  and  blasphemies,  and  power 
was  given  unto  him  to  continue  forty  and 
two  months.  And  he  opened  his  mouth 
in  blasphemy  against  God,  to  blaspheme 
his  name,  and  his  tabernacle,  and  them 
that  dwell  in  heaven.  And  it  was  given 
him  to  make  war  with  the  saints,  and  to 
overcome  them:  and  power  was  given 
him  over  alt  kindreds,  and  tongues,  and 
nations." 

22.  Until  the  Ancient  of  day  came. 
Notes  ver.  0.  That  is,  this  was  to  occur 
q/^  the  horn  grew  to  iU  full  sise;  and 
q^  the  war  was  mada  with  the  salute 
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eune,  Mid  jndcment  was  giren  to 
the  taints  of  th6  Most  High;  and 
the  time  came  that  the  saints  pos- 
sessed the  kingdom. 

23  Thos  be  said.  The  fourth  beast 
shall  be  the  fourth  kingdom  upon 

sad  they  had  been  oYeroome.  It  doei 
not  affirm  that  this  would  oocor  inuM" 
diattljff  but  that  at  some  subsequent  pe- 
riod uie  Ancient  of  days  would  come, 
and  would  set  up  a  khigdomon  the  earth, 
•r  would  make  over  the  kingdom  to  the 
taints.  There  would  be  as  real  a  trans- 
fer  and  as  actual  a  setting  up  of  a  pecu- 
liar kingdom,  a»  if  God  himself  should 
appear  on  the  earth,  and  should  publicly 
mi^e  orer  the  dominion  to  them.  Y  And 
judgment  %ea§  ffxvtn  to  the  •ainU  of  the 
ifott  HigK  That  is,  there  was  a  solemn 
aet  of  judgment  in  the  case  by  which  the 
kingdom  was  giren  to  their  hands.  It 
was  as  real  a  transfer  as  if  there  had  been 
a  judgment  pronounced  on  the  beast,  and 
he  hwi  been  condemned  and  overthrown, 
and  as  if  the  dominion  which  he  once 
had  should  be  made  over  to  the  serrants 
of  the  Most  High,  f  And  M<  time  came 
that  the  eainte  poteeeeed  ike  kingdom. 
That  they  ruled  on  the  earth ;  that  good 
men  made  and  administered  the  laws; 
that  the  principles  of  religion  prevailed — 
influencing  the  hearts  of  all  men,  and 
causing  righteousness  and  justice  to  be 
done.  The  universal  providence  of  truo 
religion — in  oontrolHng  the  hearts  and 
lives  of  men,  and  disposing  them  to  do 
what  in  all  circumstances  onght  to  be 
done,  would  be  a  complete  fhlftlment  of 
all  that  is  here  said.  Thus  tu  the  de- 
fcription  of  what  Daniel  saw,  of  which  he 
was  so  desirous  to  obtain  an  explanation. 
The  explanation  follows,  and  embraces 
the  renaainder  of  the  chapter. 

28—27.  Thue  he  •aid,  Ac.  That  is,  in 
explanation  of  the  fourth  symbol  which 
appeared — the  fourth  beast,  and  of  the 
events  connected  with  his  appearing. 
This  explanation  embraces  the  remainder 
of  the  chapter,  and  as  the  whole  subject 
appeared  difficult  and  momentous  to  Da- 
niel before  the  explanation,  so  it  may  bo 
said  to  be  in  many  respects  difficult,  and 
in  aU  respects  momentous  stilL  It  is 
a  question  on  which  expositors  of  the 
Scriptures  are  by  no  means  agreed,  to 
what  it  refers,  and  whether  it  has  been 
thready  aeoomplished,  or  whether  it  ex- 


earth,  whieh  shall  be  diverse  from 
all  kingdoms,  and  shall  devour  tii« 
whole  earth,  and  shall  tread  it  down, 
and  break  it  in  pieees. 

24  And  the  ten  horns  out  of  ihm 
kingdom  cure  ten  kings  that  shall 

tends  still  into  the  future ;  and  it  is  of  im- 
portance, therefore,  to  determine  if  pos- 
sible, what  is  its  true  meaning.  The  two 
points  of  inquiry  which  are  properly  be- 
fore us  arc,  first,  What  do  the  woi^s  of 
explanation  as  used  by  the  angel,  fairly 
imply;  that  is,  what,  according  to  the 
fair  interpretation  of  these  words,  would 
be  the  course  of  events  referred  to,  or 
what  should  we  naturally  expect  to  find 
as  actually  occurring  on  the  earth  in  the 
fulfilment  of  this ;  and  secondly,  To  what 
events  the  prophecy  is  actually  to  be  ap- 
plied— whether  to  what  has  already  oc- 
curred, or  what  is  yet  to  occur;  whether 
we  can  find  anything  in  what  is  now  past 
which  would  be  an  accomplishment  of 
this,  or  whether  it  is  to  be  applied  to 
events  a  part  of  which  are  yet  future. 
This  will  lead  us  into  a  statement  of  the 
potnte  which  it  is  affirmed  would  occur  in 
regard  to  this  kingdom ;  and  then  into  an 
inquiry  respecting  the  application. 

L  What  is  fairly  implied  in  the  expla- 
nation of  the  angeL  This  would  em- 
brace the  following  points : 

(1)  There  was  to  be  a  fourth  kingdom 
on  the  earth : — the  fourth  beast  thali  U  the 
fotirth  kingdom  vpon  earth,  ver.  23. 
This  was  to  succeed  the  other  Uiree,  sym- 
bolised by  the  lion,  the  bear,  and  the  leo- 
pard. No  further  reference  is  made  to 
them,  but  the  characteristics  of  this  are 
fViUy  stated.  Those  characteristics,  which 
have  been  explained  in  the  Notes  on  ver. 
7,  are,  as  here  repeated,  (a)  that  it  would 
be  in  important  respects  different  from 
the  others ;  lb)  that  it  would  devour  or 
subdue  the  wnole  earth ;  (e)  that  it  would 
tread  it  down,  and  break  it  in  pieces : — 
that  is,  it  would  be  a  universal  dynasty, 
of  a  fierce  and  warlike  character,  that 
would  keep  the  whole  world  subdued  and 
subject  by  power. 

(2)  Out  of  this  sovereignty  or  domin- 
ion, ten  powers  would  arise  (ver.  24); 
and  the  ten  homt  out  of  thi§  kingdom  are 
ten  kinge  that  9haU  ariee,  Comp.  Notes 
on  ver.  7.  That  is,  they  would  spring 
out  of  this  one  dominion,  or  it  wouM  be 
broken  up  into  tfaeae  minor  towdigBtiai^ 
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and  another  ahall  rise  after 
ihem ;  and  he  shall  be  diverse  from 
the  first;  and  he  shall  snbdne  three 
knigs. 

Tet  all  manifestly  springing  from  the  one 
kingdom,  and  wielding  the  same  power. 
We  would  not  naturally  look  for  the  ful- 
filment of  this  in  a  9vcce89ioH  of  kings — 
for  that  would  have  been  symbolized  by 
the  beast  itself  representing  the  entire 
dominion  or  dynasty,  but  rather  to  a 
number  of  contemporaneous  powers  that 
had  somehow  sprung  out  of  the  one 
power,  or  that  now  possessed  and  wielded 
the  power  of  that  one  dominion.  If  the 
kingdom  here  referred  to  should  be  broken 
up  into  such  a  number  of  powers,  or  if  in 
any  way  these  powers  became  possessed 
of  this  authority,  and  wielded  it,  such  a 
fket  would  express  what  we  are  to  expect 
to  find  in  this  kingdom. 

(8)  From  the  midst  of  these  sorereign- 
fties  or  kingdoms  there  was  to  spring  up 
another  one  of  peculiar  characteristics, 
YS.  24,  25.  These  ebaracteristics  are  the 
following :  (a)  That  it  would  spring  out 
of  tiie  ethers,  or  be,  as  it  were,  one  form 
of  too  administration  of  the  same  power — 
as  the  elcTenth  horn  sprang  from  the 
mne  source  as  the  ten,  and  we  are,  there- 
fore, to  look  for  the  exercise  of  this  power 
somehow  in  connection  with  the  same 
kingdom  or  dynasty.  (&)  This  would  not 
spring  up  contemporaneously  wiUi  the 
ten,  but  would  '  after  them' — and  we  are 
to  look  for  this  power  as  in  some  sense 
Bueeteding  them,  (e)  It  would  be  small 
at  first — as  was  the  horn  (yer.  8),  and 
we  are  to  look  for  the  fulfilment  in  some 
power  that  woold  be  feeble  at  first  (d)  It 
would  grow  to  be  a  mighty  power — for 
the  little  horn  became  so  powerful  as  to 
pluck  up  three  of  the  others  (ver.  8), 
and  it  is  said  in  the  explanation  (ver. 
24),  that  'he  would  subdue  three  of 
the  kings.'  (e)  It  would  subdue  'three 
kings;'  that  is,  throe  of  the  ten,  and 
we  are  to  look  for  the  fulfilment  in  some 
BMuifestation  of  that  power  by  which, 
•ither  literally  three  of  them  were  over- 
thrown, or  by  which  about  one-Uiird  of 
their  power  was  taken  away.  The 
mention  of  the  exact  number  of  '  three,' 
however,  would  rather  seem  to  imply  that 
we  are  to  expect  some  such  exact  fulfil- 
SBSAt,  or  some  prostration  of  three  sove- 
mlgmUei  by  the  new  power  that  would 
27 


25  And  he  shall  speak  ^TMrf 
words  against  the  Most  Uigh,  and 
shall  wear  out  the  saints  of  the  Most 
High,  and  think  to  change  times 


arise.  (/)  It  would  be  proud,  and  am- 
bitious, and  particularly  arrogant  against 
God: — *and  he  ehall  epectk  great «Por(2f 
againtt  the  Moet  High/  ver.  26.  The 
Chaldee  here  rendered  agaiHH — ^-— 
means,  literally,  at,  or  againet  the  part 
of  it,  and  then  againeU  Vulg.  Contra.  Qr. 
wpdi.  This  would  be  fulfilled  in  one  who 
would  blaspheme  God  directly;  or  who 
would  be  rebellious  against  his  govern- 
ment and  authority ;  or  who  would  com- 
plain of  his  administration  and  laws ;  or 
who  would  give  utterance  to  hafsh  and 
reproachful  words  against  his  real  claims. 
It  would  find  a  fulfilment  obviously  in 
an  open  opposer  of  the  claims  and  the 
authority  of  the  true  Ged ;  or  in  one  the 
whole  spirit  and  bearing  of  whose  pre- 
tensions might  be  fairly  construed  as  in 
fact  an  ntteranoe  of  great  words  against 
him.  (^)This  would  be  a  persecuting 
power : — '  and  ehall  wear  out  the  eainie  ^ 
the  Ifoet  High,'  ver.  25.  That  is,  it  would 
be  characterised  by  a  persecution  of  the 
real  saints— of  Uiose  who  were  tru^y 
the  friends  of  God,  and  who  served  him. 
(A)  It  would  claim  legislative  power,  tha 
power  of  changing  established  customs 
and  laws : — '  and  think  to  change  timee  and 
law,'  ver.  25.  The  word  rendered  think^ 
-^p — means  more  properly  to  hope;  and 
the  idea  here  is,  that  he  hopes  and  trusts 
to  be  able  to  change  times  and  laws. 
Vulg.,  Putabit  quid  poeeit  mutare  tern* 
pora,  Ac  The  state  of  mind  here  re- 
ferred to  would  be  that  of  one  who  would 
deeire  to  produce  changes  in  regard  to 
the  times  and  laws  referred  to,  and  who 
would  hope  that  he  would  be  able  to 
effect  it  If  there  was  a  strong  wish  to 
do  this,  and  if  there  was  a  belief  that 
in  any  way  he  couM  bring  it  about, 
it  would  meet  what  is  impliePd  in  the 
use  of  the  word  here.  There  would 
be  the  exercise  of  some  khid  of  authori^ 
in  regard  to  existing  times  fbr  festivals, 
or  omer  oceasions,  uid  to  existing  laws, 
and  there  wonld  be  a  purpose  so  to 
change  them  as  to  acoompUsk  his  own 
ends.  The  word  «tmet—p^— would 
seem  to  refer  properly  to  some  stated  or 
designated  times — as  times  appointed  ftr 
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fMtiTalsy  Ac  Ocfcniva,  <  tinu,  speinaDy 
an  appointed  time,  Beaton,'  £ccl.  UL  1; 
Neb.  iL  6 ;  Esther  iz.  27,  31.  Lengerke 
renders  the  word  Feet-Zeiten — 'festival 
timos/  and  explains  it  as  meaning  the 
holjf  time&f  feetivtU  day;  Ler.  zziii.  2,  4, 
87,  44.  The  allasion  is,  nndonbtedly,  to 
inch  periods  set  apart  as  festivals  or 
fasts — seasons  eonseerated  to  the  services 
of  religion ;  and  the  kind  of  Jurisdiction 
which  the  power  here  referred  to  would 
hope  and  desire  to  set  up  would  be  to  hare 
control  of  these  periods,  and  so  to  change 
and  ^ter  them  as  to  accomplish  his  own 
purposes— either  bj  abolishing  those  in 
existence,  or  bj  substituting  others  in 
their  place.  At  all  times  these  seasons 
have  had  a  direct  connection  with  the 
ftate  and  progress  of  religion,  and  he  who 
has  power  over  them,  either  to  abolish 
existing  festivals,  or  to  substitute  others 
in  their  places,  or  to  appoint  new  festi- 
vals, has  an  important  control  over  the 
whole  subject  of  religion,  and  over  a  na- 
tion. The  word  rendered  law*  here — 
n^  — while  itmight  refer  to  any  law,  would 
more  properly  designate  laws  pertaining 
to  religion.  Sec  Dan.  vi.  6,  9,  13 ;  Ezra 
Yii.  12,  21.  So  Lengerke  explains  it  as 
referring  to  the  laws  of  religion,  or  to 
religion.  The  kind  of  jurisdiction,  there- 
fore, referred  to  in  this  place,  would  be 
that  which  would  pertain  to  the  laws  and 
institutions  of  religion;  it  would  be  a 
purpose  to  obtain  the  control  of  these ;  it 
would  be  a  claim  of  right  to  abolish  such 
as  existed,  and  to  institute  new  ones ;  it 
would  be  a  determination  to  exert  this 
power  in  such  a  way  as  to  promote  its 
own  ends.  (t)It  would  continue  for  a 
definite  period : — and  they  ehall  be  given 
into  hit  hands  %tntil  a  time  and  timet  and 
tke  dividing  of  a  time,  ver.  25.  They  ;  th  at 
ia,  either  those  laws,  or  the  people,  the 
powers  referred  to.  Haurer  refers  this 
to  the  'saints  of  the  Most  High,'  as 
meaning  that  lAey  would  be  delivered 
into  his  hands.  Though  this  is  not  de- 
signated expressly,  yet  perhaps  it  is 
Che  most  natural  construction,  as  mean- 
ing that  he  would  have  jurisdiction  over 
tiie  saints  during  this  period,  and  if  so, 
then  the  meaning  is,  that  he  would  have 
absolute  control  over  them,  or  set  up  a 
iomixUoQ  over  them,  for  the  time  speci- 


into  his  hands  until  a  time  and 
and  the  dividing  of  time. 


fied — the  time,  and  times,  Ao.  In  ss- 
gard  to  this  expression  'a  time  asd 
times,'  Ac,  it  is  unneeessa^  to  say  that 
there  has  been  great  diversity  of  opinioa 
among  expositors,  and  that  many  of  tfie 
controversies  in  respect  to  future  events 
turn  on  the  sense  attached  to  this  and  to 
the  similar  expressions  which  occur  te 
the  book  of  Revelation.  Tho  first  and 
main  inquiry  pertains,  of  course,  to  fts 
literal  and  proper  signification.  *  Tho 
word  used  here  rendered  time,  times,  time — 
]ip  p)i; — ^is  a  word  which,  in  itself,  would 
no  more  designate  any  definite  and  fixod 
period  than  our  word  time  does.  8oo 
ch.  ii.  8,  9, 21,  iiL  5, 15,  iv.  16,  23,25, 32, 
vii.  12.  In  some  of  these  instances,  tho 
period  adualiy  re/erred  to  was  a  year, 
(ch.  iv.  16,  23),  but  this  is  not  nccossarily 
implied  in  tho  word  used,  but  the  limita- 
tion is  demanded  by  the  circumstaaoss 
of  the  case.  So  far  as  the  tcorcf  is  eoa- 
cemed,  it  would  denote  a  day,  a  week,  a 
month,  a  year,  or  a  larger  or  smalkr 
division  of  time,  and  the  period  ff*ti^ftl\y 
intended  to  be  designated  must  be  do- 
termined  from  the  connection.  The 
Latin  Vulgate  is  indefinito--a<i  tempus; 
so  the  Greek,  Itof  Kotpsi;  so  the  Syviae, 
and  BO  Luther — etne  Zeit,  and  so  Lea- 
gerke,  eine  Zeit.  Tho  phrase  '  for  a 
time,'  expresses  accurately  the  moaaiig 
of  the  original  word.  The  word  rendered 
*  times'  is  the  same  word  in  the  phnal, 
though  evidently  with  a  dual  signiiea 
tion,  Gesenius,  Zex.  Lengerke,  t»  lee 
The  obvious  meaning  is  two  saeh  timos 
as  is  designated  by  the  former  time.  Tkt 
phrase  'and  the  dividing  of  a  timi^' 
means  dearly  half  of  such  a  period. 
Thus,  if  the  period  denoted  by  a  *  tinf* 
here  be  a  year,  the  whole  period  woaUi 
be  three  years  and  a  halt  Besignatioaa 
of  time  like  this,  or  of  this  same  period, 
occur  several  times  in  tho  prophoeiw 
(Daniel  and  Revelation),  and  on  thoir 
meaning  much  dejpends  in  regard  to  the 
interpretation  of  the  prophecies  pertaia- 
ing  to  the  future.  This  period  of  thias 
years  and  a  half  equals  forty-two  moat^ 
or  twelve  hundred  and  sixty  days  tho 
periods  mentioned  in  Rev.  zL  2,  xiL  $, 
and  on  which  so  much  depends  in  tho  ia- 
terpretation  of  that  book.  Tho  oa]y 
question  of  Importanof  in  fogard  to  lh# 
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26  B«t  the  jadgment  shall  sit,  and  they  shall  take  awaj  his  dominion, 

jean  and  a  half;  that  is,  regarding  each 
day  as  standing  for  a  jrear,  and  thus  con- 
sidoring  it  as  denoting  twelve  hundred 
and  sixty  years.  This  could  not  be  shown 
to  be  a  violation  of  prophetic  usage,  or  to 
be  forbidden  by  the  nature  of  prophetic 
language,  because  nothing  is  more  com- 
mon than  symbols,  and  because  there  ar« 
actual  instances  in  which  such  an  inter- 
pretation must  be  understood.  Thus  in 
Exokiel  iv.  6,  where  the  prophet  was  com- 
manded to  lie  upon  bis  right  side  forty 
days,  it  is  expressly  said  that  it  was  sym> 
bolical  or  emblematical:  "I  have  ap- 
point«d  thee  each  day  for  a  year."  Ko 
one  can  doubt  that  it  would  be  strictly 
consistent  with  prophetic  usage,  to  sup- 
pose that  the  time  here  might  be  symboU- 
oal,  and  that  a  longer  time  might  be  re- 
ferred to  than  the  literal  interpretation 
would  require.  (4)  It  may  be  added  that 
there  are  some  circumstances,  even  con- 
sidering the  passage  with  reference  only 
to  the  interpretation  of  the  language,  and 
with  no  view  to  the  question  of  its  appli- 
cation, which  would  make  this  appear 
probable.  Among  these  circumstances 
are  the  following :  (a)  The  fact  that,  in 
the  prophecies,  it  is  unusual  to  designate 
the  time  literally.  Very  few  instances 
can  be  referred  to  in  which  this  is  done. 
It  is  commonly  by  some  symbol;  some 
mark;  some  peculiarity  of  the  time  or 
age  referred  to,  that  the  designation  is 
made,  or  by  some  symbol  that  may  be 
understood  when  the  event  has  occurred. 
(b)  This  designation  of  time  occurs  in 
the  piidst  of  symbols — where  all  is  sym- 
bol— the  beasts,  the  horns,  the  little 
horn,  Ac, — and  it  would  seem  to  be 
much  more  probable  that  such  a  method 
would  be  adopted  as  designating  the  time 
referred  to  than  a  literal  method,  (c)  It 
is  quite  apparent  on  the  mere  perusal  of 
the  passage  here  that  the  events  do  ac- 
tually extend  far  into  the  future — far  be- 
yond what  would  be  denoted  by  the  bri^ 
period  of  throe  and  a  half  years.  This 
will  be  considered  more  fully  in  another 
place  in  the  inquiry  as  to  the  meaning 
of  these  prophecies. 

(4)  A  fourth  point  in  the  explanation 
given  by  the  interpreter  to  Daniel  is,  that 
there  would  be  a  solemn  judgment  in  r«. 
gard  to  this  power,  and  that  the  domin- 
ion conceded  to  it  over  the  saints  for  a 
tim«  would  be  utterly  taken  awaj,  and 


pedod  of  timo  here  designated  is,  whether 
this  is  to  be  taken  literally  to  denote 
throe  years  and  a  half,  or  whether  a  sym- 
bolical mctJiod  is  to  be  adopted,  by 
making  each  one  of  the  days  represent 
a  year,  thus  making  the  time  referred 
to,  in  fact,  twelve  hundred  and  sixty 
years.  On  this  question  expositors  are 
divided,  and  probably  will  continue  to  be, 
and  according  as  one  or  the  other  view  is 
adopted  they  refer  the  events  here  to  An- 
tiochus  Epiphanes,  or  to  the  ?apal  power; 
or  perhaps  it  should  be  said  more  accu- 
rately, according  as  they  are  disposed  to 
tefer  Uie  events  here  to  Antiochus  or  to 
the  Papacy,  do  they  embrace  one  or  the 
other  method  of  interpretation  in  regard 
to  the  meaning  of  the  days.  At  this 
point  in  the  examination  of  the  passage, 
the  only  object  is  to  look  at  it  exegetically  ; 
to  examine  it  at  language  apart  from  Uie 
application,  or  unbiassed  by  any  purpose  of 
application ;  and  though  absolute  certainty 
eannot  perhaps  be  obtained,  yet  the  fol- 
*  lowing  may  be  regarded  as  exegetically 
probable: — (1)  The  word  time  may  be 
-viewed  as  denoting  a  year;  I  mean  a 
year  rather  than  a  week,  a  month,  or  any 
•ttier  period — because  a  year  is  a  more 
marked  and  important  portion  of  time, 
and  because  a  day,  a  week,  a  month,  is  so 
short  that  it  cannot  be  reasonably  sup- 
posed that  it  is  intended.  As  there  is  no 
lender  natural  period  than  a  year — no 
oyele  in  nature  that  is  so  marked  and  ob- 
Tions  as  to  be  properly  suggested  by  the 
word  It'me,  it  cannot  be  supposed  that  any 
such  cycle  is  intended.  And  as  there  is  so 
mnch  partieularity  in  the  language  used 
here,  'a  time,  and  times,  and  half  a  time/ 
H  is  to  be  presumed  that  some  definite 
and  marked  period  is  intended,  and  that 
it  is  not  time  in  generaL  It  may  be  pre- 
•nmed,  therefore,  that  in  some  sense  of 
the  term,  the  period  of  a  gear  is  referred 
to.  (2)  The  language  does  not  forbid 
tiie  application  to  a  literal  year,  and  then 
the  actual  time  designated  would  be  three 
years  and  a  half.  No  laws  of  exegesis ; 
nothing  in  the  language  itself  could  be 
regarded  as  violated,  if  such  an  interpre- 
tation were  given  to  the  language,  and  so 
lisir  as  thie  point  is  concerned,  there  would 
be  no  room  for  debate.  (3)  The  same 
remark  may  be  made  as  to  the  symbolical 
Sfyplioation  of  the  language — taking  it  for 
amaok  longer  period  thui  literally  three 
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la  oonrame  and  to  destroy  ii  unto 
the  end. 

27  And  the  kingdom  and  domin- 
ion, and  the  greatness  of  the  king- 
dom under  the  whole  heaven,  shiul 
be  given  to  the  people  of  the  saints 
of  the  Most  High,  whose  kingdom 
is  an  everlasting  kingdom,  and  all 


Ike  power  itself  destroyed : — hut  thejudg- 
metil  ilkall  nt,  and  they  9kaU  take  away 
kU  dominion,  to  contume,  <md  to  de$troy 
it  itnto  the  end,  yer.  26.  That  is,  it 
t^U  be  taken  awaj;  it  shall  come  en- 
tirely to  an  end.  The  interpreter  does 
not  say  hy  whom  this  would  bo  done,  bat 
be  asserts  the  fact,  and  that  the  destme- 
tioa  of  the  dominion  would  be  final. 
That  is,  it  would  entirely  and  forever 
eease.  This  would  be  done  by  an  act  of 
divine  judgment,  or  as  if  a  solemn  judg- 
ment should  be  held,  and  a  sentence  pro- 
aomieed.  It  would  be  ae  manifestly  an 
act  of  God  as  if  he  should  sit  as  a  judge, 
and  pronounce  sentence.  8ee  Notes  on 
vs.  9—11. 

(5)  And  a  fifth  point  in  the  explana- 
tion of  the  interpreter  is,  that  the  domin- 
ion under  the  whole  heaven  would  be 
l^ven  to  the  saints  of  the  Most  High,  and 
Hiatall  nations  should  serve  him;  that 
ii,  that  there  would  be  a  universal  preva- 
lence of  righteousness  on  the  earth,  and 
that  God  would  reign  in  the  hearts  and 
lives  of  men,  (ver.  27.)  See  Notes  on  vs. 
13,  14. 

28.  Hitherto  is  the  end  of  the  matter. 
That  is,  the  end  of  what  I  saw  and  heard. 
This  is  the  sum  of  what  was  disclosed  to 
the  prophet,  but  he  still  says  that  he 
meditated  on  it  with  profound  interest, 
and  that  he  had  much  solicitude  in  regard 
to  these  great  events.  The  words  ren- 
dered hitherto,  mean,  to  far,  or  thue  far. 
The  phrase  'end  of  the  matter,'  means 
'the  dose  of  the  saying  a  thing;'  that  is, 
this  was  all  the  revelation  which  was 
made  to  him.  Mid  he  was  left  to  his  own 
meditations  rospeoting  it.  ^  Am  for  me 
IkmieL  6o  for  as  I  was  ooncomed;  or 
•0  far  as  this  had  any  efieet  on  me.  It 
was  not  unnatural,  at  the  dose  of  this 
remarkable  vision,  to  state  the  effeet  that 
It  had  on  himself,  f  My  eogitatione  much 
frouUed  me.  My  thoughts  in  regard  to 
It.  It  was  a  sulijeot  which  he  could  not 
avoid  reflecting  on,  and  which  oould  not 


■dominions  shall  serve  and  obey 
him. 

28  Hitherto  is  the  end  of  the  mat* 
ter.  As  for  me,  Daniel,  mj  co^ta- 
tions  much  troubled  me,  and  my 
countenance  changed  in  me :  bat  I 
kept  the  matter  in  my  heart. 

*  or,  rulers. 


but  produce  deep  solicitude  in  r^ard  t» 
the  events  which  were  to  oceur.  Who^ 
could  look  into  the  future  without  anx- 
ious and  agitating  thought?  These  events 
were  such  as  to  engage  the  profoundest 
attention ;  such  as  to  fix  the  mind  in  ao- 
lemn  thought  Gomp.  Notes  on  Bev. 
V.  4.  %  And  my  countenance  changed  im 
me.  The  effect  of  these  revelations  da- 
picted  themselves  on  my  countenanea. 
The  prophet  does  not  say  in  what  way-* 
whether  by  making  him  pale,  or  care- 
worn, or  anxious,  but  merely  that  it  pro- 
duced a  change  in  his  appearance.  The 
Chaldee  is  hrightneee —  v\  — and  the  mea»> 
ing  would  seem  to  be  that  his  bright  aad 
cheerful  countenance  was  ehang^ ;  thai 
is,  that  his  bright  looks  were  chsaged, 
either  by  becoming  pale  {Geteniue,  £tm- 
gerke),  or  by  becoming  serious  aad 
thoughtful,  t  But  I  kept  the  matter  «a 
my  hearL  I  communicated  to  no  one  tiie 
cause  of  my  deep  and  anxious  thoogliti. 
He  hid  the  whole  sulgect  in  his  owa 
mind,  until  he  thought  proper  to  make 
this  record  of  what  he  had  seen  and  heard. 
Perhaps  there  was  no  one  to  whom  he 
could  communicate  the  matter  who  wo«M 
credit  it;  perhaps  there  was  no  ona  at 
court  who  would  sympathise  with  him; 
perhaps  he  thought  that  it  might  saromr 
of  vanity  if  it  were  known ;  perhaps  he 
felt  that  as  no  one  could  throw  any  aav 
light  on  the  suldect  there  would  be  ao 
use  in  making  it  a  sul^ect  of  convena- 
tion ;  perhaps  he  felt  so'overpowered  tkat 
he  could  not  readily  converse  en  it 

We  are  prepared  now,  having  gene 
through  with  an  exposition  of  this  chap- 
ter, as  to  the  meaning  of  the  symbols, 
the  words,  and  the  phnses,  to  endeaver 
to  ascertain  what  events  are  referred  to 
in  this  remarkable  prophecy,  and  to  aak 
what  events  it  was  designed  should  b« 
portrayed.  And  in  reference  to  this  theva 
are  but  two  opinions,  or  two  daases  of  in- 
terpretations, that  require  notice — ihstX 
which  refers  it  primadly  and  exotnaiTa^ 
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to  Antfoohfis  Bpiphanes,  and  that  which 
refen  it  to  the  rise  and  character  of  the 
Papal  power;  that  which  regards  the 
fourth  beast  as  referring  to  the  empire 
of  Alexander,  and  the  little  horn  to 
Antiochosy  and  that  which  regards  the 
fotuih  beast  as  referring  to  the  Ro- 
man empire,  and  the  little  horn  to  the 
Papal  dominion.  In  inquiring  which  of 
these  is  the  tme  interpretation,  it  will 
be  proper,  first  to  consider  whether  it  is 
applicable  to  Antlochos  Epiphanes;  se- 
cond, whether  it  in  fact  finds  a  fulfilment 
in  the  Roman  empire  and  the  Papacy ; 
and,  third,  if  snch  is  the  proper  applica- 
tion, what  are  we  to  look  for  in  the  fhtore 
in  what  remains  nnfolfilled  in  regard  to 
tiie  prophecy. 

I.  The  question  whether  it  is  applica- 
ble to  the  case  of  Antiochns  Epiphanes. 
A  large  class  of  interpreters  of  the  most 
respectable  character,  among  whom  are 
Lengerke,  Manrer,  Prof.  Stuart  (Hints  on 
the  Interpretation  of  Prophecy,  p.  86, 
•eq;  also  Com.  on  Daniel,  pp.  205—211,) 
Sichhom,  Bertholdt,  Bleek,  and  many  oth- 
ers, suppose  Uiat  the  allusion  to  Antiochus 
is  clear,  and  that  the  primary,  if  not  the 
exclusive,  reference  to  the  prophecy  is  to 
him.  Pro£  Stuart  (Hints,  p.  86)  says, 
"  The  passage  in  Dan.  yiL  25  is  so  clear 
as  to  leave  no  reasonable  room  for  doubt. 
In  TS.  8,  20,  24,  the  rise  of  Antiochus 
Epiphanes  is  described;  for  the  fourth 
beast  is  beyond  all  reasonable  doubt  the 
divided  Grecian  dominion  which  suc- 
ceeded the  reign  of  Alexander  the  Great 
IVom  this  dynasty  springs  Antiochns,  vs. 
8,  26,  who  is  most  graphically  described 
tn  ver.  25  '^as  one  who  shall  speak  great 
words  against  the  Most  High,"  Ac. 

The /acta  in  regard  to  Antiochus,  so  far 
as  they  are  necessary  to  be  known  in  the 
inquiry,  are  briefly  these  :  Antiochus  Epi- 

E banes  {the  IUu9triou9,  a  name  taken  on 
imself,  Prideaux,  IIL  213),  was  the  son 
of  Antiochus  the  Great,  but  succeeded 
his  brother,  Seleucus  Philopator,  who 
died  B.  C.  176.  Antiochus  reigned  over 
Syria,  the  capitol  of  which  was  Antioch, 
on  the  Orontes,  from  B.  0. 176  to  B.  C. 
164.  His  character,  as  that  of  a  cruel 
tyrant,  and  a  most  blood-thirsty  and  bit- 
ter enemy  of  the  Jews,  is  fully  detailed 
in  the  first  and  second  Book  of  Macca- 
bees. Comp.  also  Prideaux,  Con.  Vol. 
m.  213 — 234.  The  facts  in  the  case 
•f  Antiochus,  so  far  as  they  are  sup- 
posed to  bear  on  the  application  of  the 


prophecy  before  us,  are  thus  stated  by 
Prof.  Stuart  (Hints  on  the  Interpretation 
of  Prophecy,  pp.  89,  90) :  "  In  the  ycajr 
168  before  Christ,  in  the  month  of  May, 
Antiochus  Epiphanes  was  on  his  way  to 
attack  Egypt,  and  he  detached  Ap<d- 
lonius,  one  of  his  military  confidents, 
with  22,000  soldiers,  in  order  to  subdue 
and  plunder  Jerusalem.  The  mission  was 
executed  with  entire  success.  A  terrible 
slaughter  was  made  of  the  men  at  Jerusa- 
lem, and  a  large  portion  of  the  women  and 
children  being  made  captives,  were  sold 
and  treated  as  slaves.  The  services  of 
the  temple  were  interrupted,  and  its  joy- 
ful feasts  were  turned  into  mourning. 
1  Mac.  i.  37—39.  Soon  after  this  the 
Jews  in  general  were  compelled  to  eat 
swine's  flesh,  and  to  sacrifice  to  idols.  In 
December  of  that  same  year,  the  temple 
was  profaned  by  introducing  the  statue 
of  Jupiter  Olympius ;  and  on  the  25th  of 
that  month  sacrifices  were  offered  to  that 
idol  on  the  altar  of  Jehovah.  Just  three 
years  after  this  last  event,  viz.  Dec.  25, 
165  B.  C.  the  temple  was  expurgated  by 
Judas  Maccabeus,  and  the  worship  of 
Jehovah  was  restored.  Thus  three  yean 
and  a  half,  or  almost  exactly  this  period, 
passed  away,  while  Antiochus  had  com- 
plete possession  and  control  of  eveiy- 
thing  in  and  around  Jerusalem  and  the 
temple.  It  may  be  noted,  also,  that  Just 
three  years  passed,  from  the  time  when 
the  profanation  of  Uie  temple  was  carried 
tO^  its  greatest  height,  vis.,  by  sacrificing 
to  the  statue  of  Jupiter  Olympius  on  the 
altar  of  Jehovah,  down  to  the  time  when 
Judas  renewed  the  regular  worship.  I 
mention  this  last  circumstance  in  order 
to  account  for  the  three  yeare  of  Antio- 
chus' profanations,  which  are  named  as 
the  period  of  them  in  Josephus,  Ant  xii. 
7,  §  6.  This  period  tallies  exactiy  with 
the  time  during  which  the  profanation  as 
consummated  was  carried  on,  if  we  reckon 
down  to  the  period  when  the  temple  wor- 
ship was  restored  by  Judas  Maccabeus. 
But  in  Proem,  ad  Belt  Jud.  J  7,  and  BeU. 
Jud.  L.  1,  {  1,  Josephus  reckons  8i 
years  as  the  period  durinj^  which  Antio- 
chus ravaged  Jerusalem  and  Judah." 

In  regard  to  this  statement,  while  &• 
general  facts  aro  correct,  there  are  some 
additional  statements  which  should  bo 
made,  to  determine  as  to  its  real  bearing 
on  the  case.  The  act  of  detaching  Apollo- 
nius  to  attack  Jerusalem  was  not,  as  is 
stated  in  this  extract,  when  Antioohot 
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WM  on  his  waj  to  Bgypt,  but  was  on  his 
return  from  Egypt,  and  waa  jaat  two  years 
after  Jemenlem  had  been  taken  by  Anti- 
ochns.  Prideaux,  III.  239.  The  oecaaion 
of  hifl  detaching  ApoUoniui,  was  that 
Antiochus  was  enraged  because  he  had 
been  defeated  in  Egypt  by  the  Romans, 
and  resolved  to  vent  all  his  wrath  upon 
the  Jews,  who,  at  that  time,  had  given 
him  no  particular  offence.  When,  two 
years  before,  Antiochus  had  himself  taken 
Jerusalem,  he  slew  forty  thousand  per- 
sons ;  he  took  as  many  captives,  and  sold 
them  for  slaves ;  he  forced  himself  into 
the  temple,  and  entered  the  most  holy 
place;  he  caused  a  great  sow  to  be  offered 
on  the  altarof  burnt-offering,  to  sliow  his 
contempt  for  the  temple  and  the  Jewish 
religion;  he  sprinkled  the  broth  over 
every  part  of  the  temple  for  the  purpose 
of  polluting  it;  he  plundered  the  temple 
of  the  altar  of  incense,  the  show-bread 
table,  and  the  golden  candlestick,  and 
then  returned  to  Antiooh,  having  np- 
{>ointed  Philip,  a  Phrygian,  a  man  of  a 
•emel  and  barbarous  temper,  to  be  gov- 
ernor of  the  Jews.  Prideaux,  iii.  231. 
When  Apollonius  again  attacked  the  city, 
two  years  afterwards,  he  waited  quietly 
until  the  Sabbath,  and  then  made  his  as- 
sault He  filled  the  city  with  blood,  set 
it  on  fire,  demolished  the  houses,  pulled 
d9wn  the  walls,  built  a  strong  fortress 
over  against  the  temple,  from  which  the 
garrison  could  fall  on  all  who  should  at- 
tempt to  go  to  worship.  From  this  dme 
'the  temple  became  deserted,  and  the 
daily  sacrifices  were  omitted,'  until  the 
service  was  restored  by  Judas  Maccabeus, 
three  years  and  a  half  after.  The  time 
during  which  this  continued  was,  in  fact, 
just  ^reo  years  and  a  half,  until  Judas 
Maccabeus  succeeded  in  expelling  the 
heathen  from  the  temple  and  ftrom  Jeru- 
salem, when  the  temple  was  purified,  and 
was  solemnly  reoonseorated  to  the  wor- 
ship of  God.  See  Prideaux,  Con.  III. 
240,  241,  and  the  authorities  there  cited. 
Now,  in  reference  to  this  interpretation, 
supposing  that  the  prophecy  relates  to 
Antiochus,  it  must  be  admitted  that  there 
are  coincidences  which  are  remarkable, 
and  it  is  on  the  ground  of  these  coinci- 
dences that  the  prophecy  has  been  ap- 
plied to  him.  These  circumstances  are 
buch  as  the  following:  (a)  The  general 
character  of  the  authority  that  would  ex- 
ist as  denoted  by  the  'little  horn,'  as 
HhaX  of  severity  and  omelty.    None  could 


be  better  fitted  to  represent  thai  tbam  th* 

character  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes.  Comp^ 
Prideaux,  Con.  UI.  213,  214.  (6)  His 
arrogance  and  blasphemy  —  *  speaking 
great  words  against  the  Most  High.* 
Nothing  is  easier  than  to  find  what  would 
be  a  fulfilment  of  this  in  the  character  of 
Antiochus — ^in  his  sacrilegious  entrance 
into  the  most  holy  places;  in  his  setting  up 
the  statue  of  Jupiter;  in  his  offering  a 
swine  as  a  sacrifice  on  the  great  altar;  in 
his  sprinkling  the  broth  of  a  swine  on  Uie 
temple  in  contempt  of  the  Hebrews  and 
their  worship,  and  in  his  causing  the  daily 
sacrifice  at  the  temple  to  cease,  (c)  His 
making  war  with  the  'saints/  and  *  wear- 
ing out  the  saints  of  the  Most  High' — 
all  this  could  be  found  accodkplished  in 
the  wars  which  Antiochus  waged  agunst 
the  Jews  in  the  slaughter  of  so  many 
thousands,  and  in  sending  so  many  into 
hopeless  slavery,  (d)  His  attempt  to 
'  change  times  and  laws' — this  could  be 
found  to  have  been  fulfilled  in  the  case 
of  Antiochus — in  his  arbitrary  character, 
and  in  his  interference  with  the  laws  of 
'the  Hebrews,  (e)  The  (I'me,  as  above 
j  stated,  is  the  most  remarkable  coinci- 
dence.  If  this  is  not  to  be  regarded 
as  referring  exclusively  to  Antiochus  it 
must  be  explained  on  one  of  two  sup- 
positions^ither  that  it  is  one  of  those 
coincidences  which  mil  be  found  to  hap- 
pen in  history — as  coincidences  happen 
in  dreams;  or  as  having  a  double  refer- 
ence— ^intended  to  refer  primarily  to  An- 
tiochus, but  in  a  secondary  and  more  im- 
portant sense  referring  also  to  other 
events  having  a  strong  resemblance  to 
this ;  or,  in  other  words,  that  the  language 
was  designedly  so  couched  as  to  relate  to 
two  similar  classes  of  events.  It  is  not 
to  be  regarded  as  very  remarkable,  how- 
ever, that  it  is  possible  to  find  a  fulfil- 
ment of  these  predictions  in  AntloohnSy. 
though  it  be  supposed  thai  the  design 
was  to  describe  the  Papacy,  for  some  of 
the  expressions  are  of  so  general  a  char- 
acter that  they  could  be  applied  to  many 
events  which  have  occurred,  and,  from 
the  nature  of  the  case,  there  were  strong 
points  of  resemblance  between  Antiochus 
and  the  Papal  power.  It  is  not  abso- 
lutely necessary,  therefore,  to  suppose 
that  this  had  reference  to  Antiochus  £pi« 
phanes,  and  there  are  so  many  objectiont 
to  this  view  as  to  make  it,  it  seems  to  me« 
morally  impossible  that  it  should  bar* 
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ted  iv^  a  referenoe.    Among  these  ob- 
Jeetione  are  the  following : 

(1)  This  interpretation  makes  it  neces- 
sary to  divide  the  kingdom  of  the  Me<le8 
and  Persians,  and  to  consider  them  two 
kingdoms,  as  Eichhom,  Jahn,  Dereser,  Be 
Wette,  and  Bleek,  do.  In  order  to  this 
interpretation,  the  following  are  the  king- 
doms denoted  by  the  foor  beasts — by  the 
irst,  the  Chaldee;  by  the  second,  the 
Medish ;  hy  the  third,  the  Persian ;  and  by 
the  fourth,  the  Macedonian,  or  the  Mace- 
donian-Asiatic kingdom  under  Alexander 
the  Qreat.  But  to  say  nothing  now  of 
any  other  difficulties,  it  is  an  insuperable 
objection  to  this,  that  so  for  as  the  king- 
doms of  the  Medes  and  Persians  are  men- 
tioned in  Scripture,  and  so  far  as  they 
play  any  part  in  the  fulfilment  of  pro- 
phecy, they  are  always  mentioned  as  one. 
They  appear  as  one;  they  act  as  one; 
they  are  regarded  as  one.  The  kingdom 
of  Uie  Medes  does  not  appear  until  it  is 
vnited  with  that  of  the  Persians,  and 
this  remark  is  of  special  importance  when 
they  are  spoken  of  as  meceedina  the  king- 
dom of  Babylon.  The  kingdom  of  the 
Medes  was  contemporaneous  with  that  of 
Babylon ;  it  was  the  Medo-Persian  king- 
dom that  was  in  any  proper  sense  the  suc- 
eessor  of  that  of  Babylon,  as  described  in 
these  symbols.  The  kingdom  of  the  Medes, 
as  Hengstenberg  well  remarks,  could  in  no 
sense  be  said  to  have  succeeded  that  of 
Babylon  any  longer  than  during  the  reign 
of  G^axares  11.,  after  the  taking  of  Baby- 
Ion  ;  and  eren  during  that  short  period  of 
Iwo  years,  the  goTcmment  was  in  fact  in 
the  hand  of  C^ms.  Die  Authentic  des 
Daniel,  p.  200.  Schlosser,  p.  2<I3,  says 
'the  kingdom  of  the  Medes  and  Persians 
is  to  be  regarded  as  in  fact  one  and  the 
same  kin^om,  only  that  in  the  change 
of  the  dynasty  another  branch  obtained 
the  authority.'  See  particularly  Bosen- 
mflller,  Alterthumkunde,  i.  200,  201. 
These  two  kingdoms  are  in  fact  always 
blended— their  laws,  their  customs,  their 
religion,  and  they  are  mentioned  as  one. 
Comp.  Esther  L  3, 18, 19;  x,  2;  Dan.  t. 
28;tL8,  12, 15. 

(2)  In  order  to  this  interpretation,  it  is 
necessary  to  diride  the  empire  founded 
by  Alexander,  and  instead  of  regarding 
it  as  one,  to  consider  that  which  ex- 
isted when  he  reigned  as  one,  and  that 
of  Antioohus,  one  of  the  successors  of 
Alexander,  as  another.  This  opinion  is 
maintained  by  Bertholdl»  who  sappoiaf 


that  the  first  beast  represented  the  Baby- 
lonian kingdom ;  the  second,  the  king- 
dom of  the  Modes  and  Persians ;  the  thiid, 
that  of  Alexander,  and  the  fourth  tha 
kingdoms  that  sprang  out  of  that  In 
order  to  this  it  is  necessary  to  sup- 
pose that  the  four  heads  and  wings,  and 
the  ten  horns,  equally  represent  that  king- 
dom, or  sprang  from  it — the  four  heads^ 
the  kingdom  when  divided  at  the  death 
of  Alexander,  and  the  ten  horns  powers 
that  ultimately  sprang  up  ft'om  the  same 
dominion.  But  this  is  contrary  to  the 
whole  representation  in  regard  to  the 
Asiatic-Macedonian  empire.  In  ch.  yiii 
8,  0,  where  there  is  an  undoubted  refer- 
ence to  that  empire,  it  is  said  ''the  he- 
goat  waxed  very  great,  and  when  he  was 
strong  the  great  horn  was  broken,  and 
from  it  came  up  four  notable  ones,  toward 
the  four  winds  of  hearen.  And  out  of 
one  of  them  came  forth  a  little  horn, 
which  waxed  exceeding  groat,  toward  the 
South,"  Ac.  Here  is  an  undoubted  allu- 
sion to  Alexander,  and  to  his  followers,  and 
particularly  to  Antiochus,  but  no  mention 
of  any  such  dirision  as  is  necessary  to  be 
supposed  if  the  fourth  beast  represents  the 
power  that  succeeded  Alexander  in  the 
East.  In  no  place  is  the  kingdom  of  the 
successors  of  Alexander  divided  from  his 
in  the  same  sense  in  which  the  kingdom 
of  the  Medes  and  Persians  is  from  that 
of  Babylon,  or  the  kingdom  of  Alexander 
from  that  of  the  Persians.  Comp.  Ueng- 
stenberg,  as  above,  pp.  203 — ^205. 

(3)  The  supposition  that  the  fourth 
beast  represents  either  the  kingdom  of 
Alexander,  or,  according  to  Bertholdtaikl 
others,  the  successors  of  Alexander,  by 
no  means  agrees  with  the  character  id 
tiiat  beast  as  compared  with  the  others. 
That  beast  was  fiur  more  formidable,  and 
more  to  be  dreaded,  than  either  the 
others.  It  had  iron  teeth  and  brazen 
claws ;  it  stamped  down  all  before  it,  and 
broke  all  to  pieces,  and  manifestly  re- 
presented a  &r  more  fearful  dominion 
tilian  either  of  the  others.  The  same  it 
true  in  regard  to  the  parallel  representa- 
tion in  ch.  iL  38,  40,  of  the  fourth  king- 
dom represented  by  the  legs  and  feet  oif 
iron,  as  more  terrific  than  either  of  those 
denoted  by  the  gold,  the  silver,  or  tha 
brass.  But  this  representation  by  no 
means  agrees  with  the  character  of  tha 
kingdom  of  either  Alexander  or  his  suo- 
cessors,  and  in  fiact  would  not  be  true  of 
them.    It  would  agree  well,  as  we  shall 
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§9t,  wiUi  Uie  RoniMi  power,  eren  as  9wa* 
tnxted  with  that  of  Babylon,  Persia,  or 
MaoedoD,  but  it  is  not  the  representation 
which  would,  with  propriety,  be  given 
of  the  empire  of  Alexander,  or  his  suc- 
cessors, as  contrasted  with  those  which 
preceded  them.  Comp.  Hengstenberg, 
af  aboTC,  pp.  205—207.  Moreover,  this 
does  not  agree  with  what  is  expressly 
said  of  this  power  that  should  succeed 
that  of  Alexander,  in  a  passage  un- 
doubtedly referring  to  it,  in  eh.  yiii.  22, 
where  it  is  said,  "  Now  that  being  broken, 
whereas  four  stood  up  for  it,  four  king- 
doms shall  stand  up  out  of  the  nation, 
hut  not  in  hit  power," 

(4)  On  this  supposition,  it  is  impossible 
to  determine  who  are  meant  by  the  *  ten 
boms^  of  the  fourth  beast  (ver.  7),  and 
the  '  ten  kings'  (rer.  24,)  that  are  repre- 
sented by  these.  All  the  statements  in 
Daniel  that  refer  to  the  Macedonian 
kingdom  (ch.  vii.  6,  viii.  8,  22),  imply 
that  the  Macedonian  empire  in  the  East, 
when  the  founder  died,  would  be  divided 
into  four  great  powers  or  monarchies — 
In  accordance  with  what  is  well-known  to 
have  been  the  faoL  But  who  are  the  ten 
kings  or  sovereignties  that  were  to  exist 
under  this  general  Macedonian  power,  on 
the  supposition  that  the  fourth  oeast  re- 
presents this?  Bertholdt  supposes  that 
the  ten  horns  are  'ten  Syrian  kings,' 
and  that  the  eleventh  little  horn  is  An- 
tioohus  Epiphanes.  The  name*  of  these 
kings,  according  to  Bertholdt,  (pp.  432, 
4S3,)  are  Seleucus  Nioator,  Antiochus 
Soter,  Antiochus  Theos,  Seleucus  Cal- 
linicus,  Seleucus  Ceraunos,  Antiochus 
the  Great,  Seleucus  Philopator,  Helio- 
dorus,  Ptolemy  Philometor,  and  Deme- 
trius. So  also  Prof.  Stewart,  Com.  on 
Dan.  p.  208.  But  it  is  impossible  to 
make  out  this  exact  number  of  Syrian 
kings  from  history,  to  say  nothing  now 
of  Sie  improbability  of  supposing  that 
their  power  was  represented  by  the 
fourth  beasL  These  kings  were  not  of 
the  same  dynasty,  of  Syria,  of  Mace- 
donia, or  of  Egypt,  but  the  list  is 
made  up  of  different  kingdoms.  Gro- 
tius  {in  loc)  forms  the  catalogue  of  ten 
kings  out  of  the  lists  of  the  kings  of 
Syria  and  Egypt— five  out  of  one,  and 
five  out  of  the  other ;  but  this  is  mani- 
festly contrary  to  the  intention  of  the 
prophecy,  which  is  to  represent  them 
as  springing  out  of  one  and  the  same 
power.    It  is  a  further  objection  to  this 


view,  that  these  are  lists  of  •» 
kings— rising  up  one  afUr  the  other; 
whereas  the  representation  of  the  ten 
boms  would  lead  us  to  suppose  that  tbej 
existed  •imultaneoutlif ;  or  that  somehow 
there  were  ten  powers  that  sprang  out  of 
the  one  great  power  represented  by  ths 
fourth  bcAst 

(5)  Equally  difficult  is  it,  on  this  sap- 
position,  to  know  who  are  intended  by 
the  '  three  horns'  that  were  plucked  up 
by  the  little  horn  that  sprang  up  among 
the  ten,  ver.  8.  Qrotins,  who  regards  the 
Mittle  horn'  as  representing  Antiochus 
Epiphanes,  supposes  that  the  three  horns 
were  his  elder  brothers,  Seleucus,  Deme- 
trius the  son  of  Seleucus,  and  Ptolemy 
Philopator,  king  of  Egypt  But  it  is  an 
insuperable  objection  to  this  that  tht 
three  kings  mentioned  by  Orotius  are  not 
all  in  his  list  of  ten  kings,  neither  Pto- 
lemy Philometor  (if  Philometor  be  meant), 
nor  Demetrius  being  of  the  number.^ 
Newton  on  the  Proph.,  p.  211.  Neither 
were  they  plucked  up  by  the  roots  by  An- 
tiochus, or  by  his  order.  Seleucus  was 
poisoned  by  his  treasurer,  Heliodonu^ 
whose  aim  it  was  to  usurp  tlie  crown  fee 
himself,  before  Antiochus  came  firom 
Rome,  where  he  had  been  detained  as  a 
hostage  for  several  years.  Demetrins 
lived  to  dethrone  and  murder  the  son  of 
Antiochus,  and  succeeded  him  in  th« 
kingdom  of  Egypt  Ptolemy  Philopator 
died  king  of  Egypt  almost  thirty  years 
before  Antiochus  came  to  the  throne  of 
Syria;  or  if  Ptolemy  Philometor,  as  is 
most  probable,  was  meant  by  Qrotins» 
though  he  suffered  much  in  the  wars  with 
Antiochus,  yet  he  survived  him  about 
eighteen  years,  and  died  in  possession  of 
the  crown  of  Egypt  Newton  «i  mm. 
Bertholdt  supposes  that  the  three  kings 
were  Heliodorus,  who  poisoned  Seloncns 
Philopator,  and  soneht^  by  the  help  of  a 
party,  to  obtain  the  throne ;  Ptolemy  Phi- 
lometor, king  of  Egypt,  who,  as  sist«r^ 
son  to  the  king,  laid  elaim  to  the  thnms; 
and  Demetrius,  who,  as  son  of  a  fomer 
king,  was  legitimate  heir  to  the  throne. 
But  there  are  two  ol^ections  to  this  view: 
(o)  That  the  representation  by  the  pro- 
phet is  of  actual  kings— whioh  these  weie 
not ;  and  (6)  that  Antiochus  ascended  the 
throne  peaceably  ;  Demetrius,  who  would 
hare  been  regarded  as  the  king  of  8yii% 
not  being  able  to  make  his  title  good,  and 
was  detained  as  a  hostage  at  Kosmw 
Hengstenberg,  pp.  207, 203.  PreLStuE^ 
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Com.  on  Dan.,  pp.  208, 209,  snpposei  that 
ti&e  three  kings  referred  to  were  Heliodo- 
TUB,  Ptolemy  Phllometor,  and  Deme- 
trius L ;  bat  in  regard  to  Uiese  it  should 
be  observed,  that  they  were  mere  pretend^ 
era  to  the  throne,  whereas  the  text  in 
Daniel  supposes  that  they  would  be  €u:tual 
kings.    Comp.  Hengstenberg,  p.  208. 

(6)  The  time  here  mentioned,  on  the 
supposition  that  literally  three  years  and 
a  half  (ver.  25)  are  intended,  does  not 
agree  with  the  actual  dominion  of  Antio- 
chus.  In  an  undoubted  reference  to  him 
in  eh.  tiU.  13,  14,  it  is  said  that  'the  vis- 
ion oonoeming  Uie  daily  sacrifice,  and 
the  transgression  of  desolation,'  would 
be  'unto  two  thousand  and  three  hun- 
dred days;  then  shall  the  sanctuary  be 
cleansed;'  that  is,  one  thousand  and  forty 
days,  or  some  two  years  and  ten  months 
more  than  the  time  mentioned  here.  I  am 
aware  of  the  difficulty  of  explaining  this 
(see  Prof.  Stuart,  HintA  on  the  Interpre- 
tation of  Prophecy,  p.  98,  acq,),  and  the 
exact  meaning  of  the  passage  in  ch.  viii. 
13,  14,  will  come  up  for  consideration 
hereafter;  but  it  is  an  objection  of  some 
force  to  the  application  of  the  '  time,  and 
times,  and  dividing  of  a  time'  (ver.  25) 
to  Antiochus,  that  it  is  not  the  fame  time 
which  is  applied  to  him  elsewhere. 

(7)  And  one  more  objection  to  this  ap- 
plication is,  that,  in  the  prophecy,  it  is 
said  that  he  who  was  represented  by  the 
'little  horn,'  would  continue  till '  the  An- 
cient of  days  should  sit,'  and  evidently 
till  the  kingdom  should  be  taken  by  the 
one  in  the  likeness  of  the  Son  of  Man,  vs. 
9,  10,  13,  14,  21,  22,  2«.  But  if  this  re- 
fers  to  Antiochus,  then  these  events  must 
refer  to  the  coming  of  the  Messiah,  and 
to  the  setting  up  of  his  kingdom  in  the 
world.  Yet»  as  a  matter  of  fact,  Antio- 
chus died  about  164  years  before  the  Sa- 
viour came,  and  there  is  no  way  of  show- 
ing that  be  continued  until  the  Messiah 
oame  in  the  flesh. 

These  objections  to  the  opinion  that 
thia  refers  to  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  seem 
to  me  to  be  insuperable 

n.  The  question  whether  it  refers  to 
the  Roman  empire  and  the  Papal  power. 
The  fair  inquiry  is,  whether  the  things 
referred  to  in  the  vision  actually  find  such 
a  eorrespondence  in  the  Roman  empire 
and  the  Papacy,  that  they  would  fairly 
xtpretent  them  if  the  symbols  had  been 
■Mde  use  of  ofier  the  events  occurred. 
Art  they  snoh  as  we  might  properly  uic 


now  as  describing  the  portions  of  those 
events  that  are  pateed,  on  tiie  supposi- 
tion that  the  reference  was  to  those 
events?    To  determine  this,  it  will  be 

g roper  to  refer  to  the  things  in  the  sym- 
ol,  and  to  inquire  whether  events  cor- 
responding  to  them  have  actually  occurred 
in  the  Roman  empire  and  the  Papacy. 
Recalling  the  exposition  which  has  been 
above  given  of  the  explanation  furnished 
by  the  angel  to  Daniel,  the  things  there 
referred  to  will  find  an  ample  and  a  strik- 
ing fulfilment  in  the  Roman  empire  and 
the  Papal  power. 

(1)  The  fourth  kingdom,  symbolised  by 
the  fourth  beast,  is  accurately  represented 
by  the  Roman  power.  This  is  true  in 
regard  to  the  piace  which  that  power 
would  occupy  in  the  history  of  the  worlds 
on  the  supposition  that  the  first  three  re- 
ferred to  the  Babylonian,  the  Medo-Per- 
sian,  and  the  Macedonian.  On  this  sup- 
position there  is  no  need  of  regarding  the 
Medo- Persian  empire  as  divided  into  two^ 
represented  by  two  symbols;  or  the  king- 
dom founded  by  Alexander — the  Asiatic- 
Macedonian — as  distinct  Arom  that  of  hia 
successors.  As  the  Medo-Persian  was  in 
fact  one  dominion,  so  was  the  Macedonian 
under  Alexander,  and  in  the  form  of  the 
four  dynasties  into  which  it  was  divided 
on  his  death,  and  down  to  the  time  when 
the  whole  was  subverted  by  the  Roman 
conquests.  On  this  supposition,  also^ 
everything  in  the  symbol  is  fulfilled. 
The  fourth  beast,  so  mighty,  so  terrific, 
so  powerful,  so  unlike  iQl  the  others — 
armed  with  iron  teeth,  and  with  claws  of 
brass — trampling  down  and  stamping  on 
all  the  earth — ^well  represents  the  Roman 
dominion.  The  symbol  is  such  an  one 
as  we  would  now  use  appropriately  to 
represent  that  power,  and  in  every  respect 
that  empire  was  woU  represented  by  the 
symboL  It  may  be  added,  also,  that  this 
supposition  corresponds  with  the  obvious 
interpretation  of  the  parallel  place  in 
chapter  ii.  33,  40,  where  the  same  empire 
is  referred  to  in  the  image  by  the  legs 
and  feet  of  iron.  See  Notes  on  that  pas- 
sage. It  should  be  added,  that  this  fourtk 
kingdom  is  to  be  considered  as  prolonged 
through  tiie  entire  continuance  of  the 
B&man  power,  in  the  various  fbrms  In 
which  that  power  has  been  kept  up  on  the 
earth — alike  under  the  empire,  and  when 
broken  up  into  separate  sovereignties,  aa4 
when  again  concentrated  and  embodied 
nnder  the  Papacy.    That/oiirci  power  or 
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dMdnion  wm  to  t>«  eontinned,  accordiog 
to  the  prediction  here,  until  the  establish- 
nent  of  the  kingdom  of  the  saints. — 
Kther,  then,  that  kingdom  of  the  saints 
has  come,  or  has  been  set  up,  or  the  fourth 
kingdom,  in  some  form,  still  remains. 
The  truth  is,  that  in  prophecy  the  entire 
Roman  dominion  seems  to  be  contem- 
plated as  one— one  mighty  and  formida- 
Ue  power  trampling  down  the  liberties 
of  the  world ;  oppressing  and  persecuting 
the  people  of  God — the  true  chnrch ;  and 
maintaining  an  absolute  and  arbitrary  do- 
minion over  the  souls  of  men — as  a 
mighty  domination  standing  in  the  way 
of  the  progress  of  truth,  and  keeping 
back  the  reign  of  the  saints  on  the  earth. 
In  these  respects  the  Papal  dominion  is, 
and  has  been,  bu^  a  prolongation,  in  an- 
other form,  of  the  influence  of  heathen 
Rome,  and  the  entire  domination  may 
be  represented  as  one,  and  might  be  sym- 
bolized by  the  fourth  beast  in  the  vision 
of  Daniel.  When  that  power  shall  cease, 
we  may,  according  to  the  prophecy,  look 
for  the  time  when  the  '  kingdom  shall  be 
given  to  the  saints,'  or  when  the  true 
kingdom  of  God  shidl  be  set  up  all  over 
the  world. 

(2)  Out  of  this  one  sovereignty,  repre- 
•ented  by  the  fourth  beast,  ten  powers  or 
aovereignties,  represented  by  the  ten 
koms,  were  to  arise.  It  was  shown  in  the 
exposition,  that  these  would  all  spring 
ont  of  that  one  dominion,  and  would 
wield  the  power  that  was  wielded  by  that; 
that  is,  that  the  one  great  power  would 
be  broken  up  and  distributed  into  the 
number  represented  by  ten.  As  the  horns 
all  appeared  at  the  same  time  on  the  beast, 
and  did  not  spring  up  after  one  another, 
ao  these  powers  would  be  simultaneous, 
and  would  not  be  a  mere  succession  ,*  and 
aa  the  horns  all  sprang  from  the  beast,  so 
these  powers  would  all  have  the  same 
origin,  and  be  a  portion  of  the  same  one 
power  now  divided  into  many.  The 
question  then  is,  whether  the  Roman 
power  was  in  fact  distributed  into  so  many 
aovereignties  at  any  period  such  as  would 
be  represented  by  the  springing  up  of  the 
little  horn— if  that  refers  to  the  Papacy. 
Now,  one  has  only  to  look  into  any  his- 
torical work,  to  see  how  in  fact  the  Ro- 
man power  became  distributed  and  broken 
tip  in  this  way  into  a  large  number  of 
kingdoms,  or  comparatively  potty  sove- 
reignties, occupying  the  portions  of  the 
vorld  once  governed  by  Rome.    In  the 


decline  of  the  ampire,  and  aa  the  naw 
power,  represented  by  the  'little  bom/ 
arose,  there  was  a  complete  breaking  up 
of  the  one  power  that  waa  formerly 
wielded,  and  a  large  number  of  states 
and  kingdoms  sprang  out  of  it.  To  see 
that  there  is  no  difficulty  in  making  oul 
the  number  ten,  or  that  some  such  distri- 
bution and  breaking  up  of  the  one  power  is 
naturally  Euggested,  I  cast  my  eye  on  the 
historical  chart  of  Lyman,  and  found  the 
following  kingdoms  or  sovereignties  spe- 
cified as  occupying  the  same  territory 
which  was  possessed  by  the  Roman  em- 
pire, and  springing  from  that,  vis :  The 
Vandals,  Allans,  Suevi,  Heruli,  Franks, 
Visigoths,  Ostrogoths,  Burgundians,  Lom- 
bards, Britons.  The  Roman  empire  as 
such  had  ceased,  and  the  power  was  dis- 
tributed into  a  large  number  of  compara- 
tively petty  sovereignties — well  repre- 
sented at  this  period  by  the  ten  horns  on 
the  head  of  the  beast  Even  the  Roman  is  to 
themselves  admit  that  the  Roman  empiro 
was,  by  means  of  the  incursions  of  the 
northern  nations,  dismembered  into  ten 
kingdoms,  (Calmet  on  Rev.  xiiL  1 ;  and 
he  refers  likewise  to  Reran  gaud,  Bosauet, 
and  DuPin.  See  Newton,  p.  209) ;  and 
Machiavcli  (Hist,  of  Flor.  1.  i.),  with  no 
design  of  furnishing  an  illustration  of 
this  prophecy,  and  probably  with  no  re- 
collection of  it,  has  mentioned  these 
names: — 1.  The  Ostrogoths  in  Moesia; 
2.  the  Visigoihs  in  Pannonia;  3.  ih^ 
Sueves  and  Alans  in  Gascoign  and 
Spain ;  4.  the  Vandals  in  Africa ;  5.  the 
Franks  in  Frame;  6.  the  Burgundians 
in  Burgundy;  7.  the  Heruli  and  Turingi, 
in  Italy;  8.  the  Saxons  and  Angles  in 
Britain;  9.  the  Huns  in  Hungary;  10. 
the  Lombards  at  first  upon  the  Danube, 
afterwards  in  Italy.  The  arrangement 
proposed  by  Sir  Isaac  Newton  is  the  fol- 
lowing :  1.  the  kingdom  of  the  Vandals 
and  iJans  in  Spain  and  Africa ;  2.  the 
kingdoms  of  the  Sucvians  in  Spain ;  3. 
the  kingdom  of  the  Visigoths;  4.  the 
kingdom  of  the  Alans  in  Gallia;  6.  the 
kingdom  of  the  Burgundians;  6.  the 
kingdom  of  the  Franks ;  7.  the  kingdom 
of  the  Britons ;  8.  the  kingdom  of  the 
Huns;  9.  the  kingdom  of  the  Lombards; 
10.  the  kingdom  of  Ravenna.  Comp.  also 
Duffield  on  the  prophecies,  pp.  279,  280. 
For  other  arrangements  constituting  the 
number  ten,  as  embracing  the  ancient 
power  of  the  Roman  empire.  See  Newton 
on  the  prophecies,  pp.  209,  210.    Thaw 
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U  some  slight  Taiiation  in  the  arrange- 
ment  proposed  by  Mr.  Mede,  Bishop 
Lloyd,  and  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  but  still  it 
is  remarkable  that  it  is  easy  to  make  out 
that  number  with  so  good  a  degree  of  cer- 
tainty, and  particularly  so  that  it  should 
have  been  sugeested  by  a  Romanist  him- 
self. Even  if  it  is  not  practicable  to 
make  out  the  number  with  strict  exact- 
ness, or  if  aU  writers  do  not  agree  in 
regard  to  the  dynasties  constituting  the 
number  ten.  we  should  bear  in  remem- 
brance the  fact  that  these  powers  arose 
in  the  midst  of  great  confusion;  that 
one  kingdom  arose  and  another  fell  in 
rapid  succession;  and  that  there  was 
not  that  entire  certainty  of  location  and 
boundary  which  there  is  in  old  and  estab- 
lished states.  One  thing  is  certain,  that 
there  never  has  been  a  case  in  which  an 
empire  of  vast  power  has  been  broken  up 
into  small  sovereignties,  to  which  this 
description  would  so  well  apply  as  to  the 
rise  of  the  numerous  dynasties  in  the 
breaking  up  of  the  vast  Roman  power; 
and  another  thing  is  equally  certain,  that 
if  we  were  now  to  seek  an  appropriate 
symbol  of  the  mighty  Roman  power — of 
its  conquests,  and  of  the  extent  of  its 
dominion,  and  of  the  condition  of  that 
empire  about  the  time  that  tho  Papacy 
arose,  we  could  not  find  a  more  striking 
or  appropriate  symbol  than  that  of  the 
terrible  fourth  beast  with  iron  teeth  and 
brazen  claws — stamping  the  earth  beneath 
bis  feet,  and  with  ten  horns  springing  out 
of  his  head. 

(3.)  In  the  midst  of  those  there  sprang 
up  a  little  bom  that  had  rcmarlcable  char- 
acteristics. The  inquiry  now  is,  if  this 
does  not  represent  Antiochus,  whether  it 
finds  a  proper  fulfilment  in  the  Papacy. 
Now,  in  regard  to  this  inquiry,  the  slight- 
est acquaintance  with  the  history  and 
claims  of  the  Papal  power  will  show 
that  there  was  a  striking  appropriateness 
in  the  symbol — such  an  appropriateness, 
that  if  we  desired  now  to  find  a  symbol 
that  would  represent  this,  we  could  find  no 
one  better  adapted  to  it  than  that  em- 
ployed by  DanieL  (a)  The  little  horn 
would  spring  up  amon^  the  others,  and 
stand  among  them — as  dividing  the  power 
with  them,  or  sharing  or  wielding  that 
power.  That  is,  on  the  supposition  that 
it  refers  to  the  Papacy,  the  Papal  power 
would  spring  out  of  the  Roman  empire ; 
would  be  one  of  the  sovereignties  among 
Which  that  rast  power  would  be  dijide^ 


and  share  with  the  other  ten  in  wield- 
ing authority.  It  would  be  an  elevonth 
power  added  to  the  ten.  And  who  eaa 
be  ignorant  that  the  Papal  power  at  the 
beginning,  when  it  first  asserted  civil  au- 
thority, sustained  just  such  a  relation  to 
the  crumbled  and  divided  Roman  empire 
as  this  ?  It  was  just  one  of  the  powers 
into  which  that  vast  sovereignty  passed. 
(6)  It  would  not  spring  up  contemporane- 
ously with  them,  but  would  arise  in  theb 
midst,  when  they  already  existed.  Tkey 
are  seen  in  vision  as  actually  existing  to- 
gether, and  this  new  power  starts  up 
among  them.  What  coidd  be  more  strik- 
ingly descriptive  of  the  Papacy — as  a 
power  arising  when  the  great  Romaa 
authority  was  broken  to  fragments,  and 
distributed  into  a  large  number  of  sove- 
reignties ?  Then  this  new  power  was  seen 
to  rise— small  at  first,  but  gradually  gain- 
ing strength,  until  it  surpassed  any  one 
of  them  in  strength,  and  assumed  a  posi- 
tion in  the  world  which  no  one  of  theoi 
had.  The  representation  is  exaot  It  is 
not  a  foreign  power  that  invaded  them  ( 
it  starts  up  in  the  midst  of  them — spring- 
ing out  of  the  head  of  the  same  beast,  and 
constituting  a  part  of  the  same  migh^ 
domination  that  ruled  the  world,  (e)  it 
would  be  small  at  first,  but  would  soon 
become  so  powerful  as  to  pluck  up  and 
displace  three  of  the  others.  And  could 
any  symbol  have  been  better  chosen  to 
describe  the  Papal  power  than  this? 
Could  we  find  any  now  that  would  better 
describe  it  ?  Any  one  needs  to  have  but 
the  slightest  acquaintance  with  the  his- 
tory of  the  Papal  power,  to  know  that  it 
was  small  at  its  beginnings,  and  that  its 
ascendency  over  the  world  was  the  conse- 
quence of  slow  but  steady  growth.  In- 
deed, so  feeble  was  it  at  its  commence- 
ment, so  undefined  was  its  first  appear- 
ance and  form,  that  one  of  the  most  diffi- 
cult things  in  history  is  to  know  exactly 
when  it  did  begin,  or  to  determine  the  ex- 
act date  of  its  origin  as  a  distinct  power. 
Different  schemes  in  the  interpretation 
of  prophecy  turn  wholly  on  this.  We. 
see,  indeed,  that  power  subsequently* 
strongly  marked  in  its  character,  and  ex- 
erting a  mighty  infinence  in  the  worid-« 
having  subjugated  nations  to  its  control  | 
we  see  causes  for  a  long  time  at  work 
tending  to  this,  and  can  trace  their  gn- 
dual  operation  in  producing  it,  but  the 
exMt  period  when  its  dominion  began, 
what  was  the  first  ehMmoteristio  act  of 
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flie  Vtk'p^oj  ftf  tudb,  wliat  ooniiatated  iU 
pveise  beginniog  as  a  peonliar  power 
Uending  and  combining  a  peeuliar  el^il 
and  eeclesiastieal  antbority,  no  one  \a 
aUe  with  absolute  certainty  to  determine. 
Wbo  can  fix  the  exact  date  ?  Who  can 
tell  precisely  when  it  was?  It  is  tme 
that  there  were  sereral  distinct  acts,  or 
the  exercise  of  ciril  anthority,  in  the 
early  history  of  the  Papacy,  bat  what 
was  the  precise  beginning  of  that  power, 
no  one  has  been  able  to  determine  with 
so  mnch  certainty  as  to  leave  no  room  for 
doubt  Any  one  can  see  with  what  pro- 
priety the  commencement  of  such  a  power 
would  be  designated  by  a  little  horn 
springing  up  among  others,  {d)  It  would 
grow  to  be  mighty,  for  the  *  little  horn' 
thus  grew  to  be  so  powerful  as  to  pluck 
up  three  of  the  horns  of  the  beast.  Of 
the  growth  of  the  power  of  the  Papacy, 
BO  one  can  be  ignorant  who  has  any  ac- 
quaintance with  history.  It  held  na- 
tions in  subjection,  and  claimed  and 
exercised  the  right  of  displacing  or  dis- 
tributing crowns  as  it  pleased.  (e)It 
would  subdue  'three  kings;'  that  is,  three 
of  the  ten  represented  by  the  ten  horns. 
The  prophet  saw  this  at  some  point  in  its 
progress  when  three  fell  before  it,  or  were 
OTcrthrown  by  it  There  might  have 
been  also  other  points  in  its  history  when 
it  might  have  been  seen  as  having  over- 
thrown more  of  them — perhaps  the  whole 
ten,  but  the  attention  was  arrested  by  the 
fact  that,  soon  after  its  rise,  three  of  the 
ten  were  seen  to  fall  before  it  Now,  in 
regard  to  the  application  of  this,  it  may 
be  remarked,  (l)that  it  does  nof  apply, 
as  already  shown,  to  Antiochns  Epi- 
phanes — there  being  no  sense  in  which 
he  overthrew  three  of  the  princes  that 
occupied  the  throne  in  the  succession 
from  Alexander,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
fact  that  these  were  contemporaneous 
kings  or  kingdoms.  (2)  There  is  no 
other  period  in  history,  and  there  are  no 
other  events  to  which  it  could  be  applied 
except  either  to  Antiochus  or  the  Papacy. 
(3)  In  the  confusion  that  existed  on  the 
'breaking  up  of  the  Roman  empire,  and 
the  imperfect  accounts  of  the  transactions 
which  occurred  in  the  rise  of  the  Papal 
power,  it  would  not  be  wonderful  if  it 
should  be  difficult  to  find  events  dietinctly 
recorded  that  would  be  in  all  respects  an 
accurate  and  absolute  fulfilment  of  the 
vision.  Tot  (4)  it  is  possible  to  make  out 
the  ftilfilment  of  this  with  a  good  degree 


of  oertaiaty  in  the  hiiioiy  of  the  Pft. 
pacy.  If  applicable  to  the  Papal  power, 
what  seems  to  be  demanded  is,  that 
three  of  these  ten  kingdoms,  or  sovereign- 
ties, would  be  rooted  up  by  that  power; 
that  they  would  cease  to  exist  as  sepa- 
rate sovereignties;  that  they  would  be 
added  to  the  sovereignty  that  should 
spring  up ;  and  that,  as  distinct  kingdoms, 
they  would  cease  to  play  a  part  in  the 
history  of  the  world.  The  Uiree  sove- 
reignties thus  transplanted,  or  rooted  up, 
are  supposed  by  Bir.  Mode  to  have  been 
the  Greeks,  the  Longobards,  and  the 
Franks.  Sir  Isaac  Newton  supposes  they 
were  the  Exarchate  of  Ravenna,  the  Lom- 
bards, and  the  senate  and  dukedom  of 
Rome.  The  objection  which  may  be 
made  to  this  supposition,  may  be  seen  in 
Newton  on  the  Prophecies,  pp.  210,  217. 
The  kingdoms  which  he  supposes  are 
to  be  referred  to,  were  the  following: 
FinL  The  Exarchate  of  Ravenna.  Tlua 
of  right  belonged  to  the  Greek  emperors. 
This  was  the  capitol  of  their  dominions 
in  Italy.  It  revolted  at  the  instigation 
of  the  Pope,  and  wos  seised  by  Aistul- 
phus,  king  of  the  Lombards,  who  thought 
to  make  himself  master  of  Italy.  The 
Pope  in  his  exigency  applied  for  aid  to 
Pepin,  king  of  France,  who  marched  into 
Italy,  besieged  the  Lombards  in  Pavia, 
and  forced  them  to  surrender  the  Exar- 
chate and  other  territories  in  Italy. 
These  were  not  restored  to  the  Greek 
emperor,  as  they  in  justice  should  have 
been,  but,  at  the  solicitation  of  the  Pope, 
were  given  to  8t  Peter  and  his  succes- 
sors for  perpetual  possession.  "And 
so,"  says  Platina,  "the  name  of  the 
Exarchate,  which  had  continued  from 
the  time  of  Narses  to  the  taking  of  Ra- 
venna, one  hundred  and  seventy  years, 
was  extinguished."  Lives  of  the  Popes. 
This,  according  to  Sigonius,  was  eifected 
in  the  year  755.  See  Gibbon,  Dec 
and  FaU,  IL  22i,  IIL  332,  334,  338. 
From  this  period,  savs  Bp.  Newton, 
the  Popes,  being  now  become  temporal 
princes,  no  longer  date  their  epistles 
and  bulls  by  the  year  of  the  emperor'i 
reign,  but  by  the  years  of  their  own  ad- 
vancement to  the  Papal  chsir.  Second, 
The  kingdom  of  the  Lombards.  This 
kingdom  was  troublesome  to  the  Popes. 
The  dominions  of  the  Pope  were  in- 
vaded by  Desiderius,  in  the  time  of 
Pope  Adrian  L  Application  was  again 
made  to  the  king  of  France,  and  Charles 
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tlio  Oreftty  the  son  and  suoceasor  of 
Pepin,  inyadcd  the  Lombards,  and  de- 
airoas  of  enlarging  his  own  dominions, 
conquered  the  Lombards,  pat  an  end  to 
(heir  kingdom,  and  gave  a  great  part  of 
(heir  territory  to  the  Pope.  This  was 
the  end  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Lombards, 
in  the  206th  year  after  their  obtaining 
possessions  in  Italy,  and  in  the  year  of 
our  Lord  774.  See  Qibbon,  Deo.  and 
Fall.  IIL  335.  Third.  The  Koman 
States  subjected  to  the  Popes  in  a 
ciyil  sense.  Though  subjeet  to  the  Pope 
spiritually,  yet  for  a  long  time  the 
Roman  people  were  governed  by  a 
Senate,  and  retained  many  of  their  old 
priyileges,  and  elected  both  the  Western 
emperors  and  the  Popes.  This  power, 
howoyer,  as  is  well  known,  passed  into 
the  hands  of  the  Popes,  and  has  been  re- 
tained by  them  to  the  present  time,  the 
Pope  haying  continued  to  be  the  ciyil  as 
well  as  the  ecclesiastical  head.  See  Bp. 
Newton,  pp.  319,  320.  All  semblance  of 
the  freedom  of  ancient  Rome  passed 
away,  aod  this  Roman  dominion,  as  such, 
ceased  to  be,  being  completely  absorbed  in 
(he  Papacy.  The  Saxons,  the  Franks,  Ac, 
continued  their  independence  as  civil 
powers ;  these  States  passed  entirely  into 
the  dominion  of  the  Pope,  and,  as  in- 
dependent kingdoms  or  sovereignUes, 
ceased  to  be.  This  is  the  solution  in  re- 
gard to  the  '  three  horns'  that  were  to  be 
plucked  up,  as  given  by  Bp.  Newton. 
Absolute  certainty  in  a  case  of  this  kind 
is  not  to  be  expected  in  the  confusion 
and  indefiniteness  of  that  portion  of  his- 
tory, nor  can  it  be  reasonably  demanded. 
If  tiiere  were  three  of  these  powers  planted 
in  regions  that  became  subject  to  the 
Papal  power,  and  that  disappeared  or 
were  absorbed  in  that  one  dominion  con- 
stituting the  peculiarity  of  the  Papal 
dominion,  or  which  entered  into  the  Ro- 
man Papal  state,  considered  as  a  sove- 
reignty by  itself  among  the  nations  of  the 
c«^,  tiiis  is  all  that  is  required.  Mr. 
Faber  supposes  the  three  to  have  been 
these:  the  Hcrulo-Turingic,  the  Ostro- 
gothlc,  and  the  Lombardic,  and  says  of 
them,  that  they  '*  were  necessarily  eradi- 
cated in  the  immediate  presence  of  the 
Papacy,  before  which  they  were  geogra- 
phically standing — and  that  the  temporal 
principality  which  bears  the  name  of  St 
Peter's  patrimony,  was  carved  out  of  the 
mass  of  their  subjugated  dominions." 
Sacred  Calendar,  toL  IL  p.  102.  Pro£ 
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Gaussen  (Discourse  on  Popery,  GencT% 
1844),  supposes  that  the  three  kings  or 
kingdoms  here  referred  to  were  the  He- 
ruli,  the  Ostrogoths,  and  the  Lombards. 
According  to  Bower  (Lives  of  the  Popes, 
IL  108,  Dr.  Cox's  Edition,  Note),  the 
temporal  dominions  granted  by  Pepin  to 
the  Pope,  or  of  which  the  Pope  became 
possessed  in  consequence  of  the  inter- 
vention  of  the  kings  of  France,  were  the 
following:  (1)  The  Exarchate  of  Ra- 
venna,  which  comprised,  according  to 
Sigonius,  the  following  cities :  Ravenna, 
Bologna,  Imola,  Fiensa,  Forlimpoli,  Forli, 
Cesena,  Bobbie,  Ferrara,  Commaebio, 
Adria,  Servia,  and  Seochia.  (2)  The 
Pentapolis,  comprehending  Rimini,  Pe- 
soro.  Concha,  Fano,  Sini^ia,  Anoono, 
Osimo,  Umona,  Jesi,  Fossombrone,  Mon- 
teferetro,  Urbino,  Cagli,  Lucoli,  and  En- 
gubio.  (3)  The  city  and  dukedom  of 
Rome,  containing  several  cities  of  note, 
which  had  withdrawn  themselves  from 
all  subjection  to  the  emperor,  had  sub- 
mitted to  SL  Peter  ever  since  the  time 
of  Pope  Gregory  II.  See  also  Bower, 
II.  134,  where  he  says,  "  The  Pope  had, 
by  Charlemagne,  been  put  in  possession 
of  the  Exarchate,  the  Pentapolis,  and 
the  dukedom  of  Spoleti,"  [embracing  the 
city  and  dukedom  of  Rome].  And  again, 
on  the  same  page  fNote).  "The  Pope 
possessed  the  Exarchate,  the  Pentapolis, 
and  the  dukedom  of  Spoleti,  with  the 
city  and  dukedom  of  Rome."  It  should 
be  remembered  that  these  statements  are 
made  by  historians  with  no  reference  to 
any  supposed  fulfilment  of  this  prophecy, 
and  no  allusion  to  it,  but  as  matters  of 
simple  historical  fact,  occurring  in  the 
regular  course  of  history.  The  material 
fact  to  be  made  out  in  order  to  show  that 
this  description  of  the  'little  horn'  is 
applicable  to  the  Papacy  is,  that  at  the 
commencement  of  what  was  properly  the 
Papacy — that  is,  as  I  suppose,  the  wnian 
of  the  spiritual  and  temporal  power,  or 
the  aeeumption  of  temporal  authority  by 
him  who  was  Bishop  of  Rome,  and  who 
had  been  before  regarded  as  a  mere  spi* 
ritual  or  ecclesiastical  ruler,  there  was  » 
triple  jurisdiction  assumed  or  conceded; 
a  three-fold  domination ;  or  a  union  un- 
der himself  of  what  had  been  three  sove- 
reignties, that  now  disappeared  as  inde- 
pendent administrations,  and  whose  dis- 
tinct govern  men  ts  were  now  merged  in 
the  one  single  sovereignty  of  the  Pope. 
Now,  that  there  was,  just  at  this  time^  «r 
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at  the  heffinnimg  of  the  Vvpwj,  or  when 
it  had  00  increnaod  that  it  could  be  re- 
oogniied  as  haying  a  place  among  the 
temporal  sovereignties  of  the  earth,  snch 
a  united  domination,  or  such  a  union  of 
three  separate  powers  under  one,  will  be 
apparent  (torn  an  extract  from  Mr.  Gib- 
bon. He  is  speaking  of  the  rewards  con- 
fturrcd  on  the  Pope  by  the  Garloringion 
race  of  kings,  on  account  of  the  farour 
shown  to  them  in  his  conferring  the 
crown  of  France  on  Pepin  the  Mayor  of 
the  palace — directing  in  his  favour  over 
Childeric,  the  descendant  of  Cloyis. 
Of  this  transaction,  Mr.  Gibbon  ob- 
serves, in  general  (III.  336),  that  "The 
mutual  obligations  of  the  Popes  and 
tiie  CarloTingion  fkmily,  form  the  im- 
portant link  of  ancient  and  modem,  of 
civil  and  ecclesiastical  history."  He  then 
proceeds,  I.  to  specify  Uie  gifts  or  favours 
which  the  Popes  conferred  on  the  Carlo- 
Tingian  race,  and  II.  those  which,  in  re- 
turn, Pepin  and  Charlemagne  bestowed 
on  the  Popes.  In  reference  to  the  latter, 
he  makes  the  following  statement  (III. 
338) :  **  The  gratitude  of  the  Carlovingi- 
ans  was  adequate  to  these  obligations, 
and  their  names  are  consecrated  as  the 
saviours  and  benefoctors  of  the  Roman 
Church.  Her  ancient  patrimony  of  farms 
and  houses  was  transformed  by  their 
bounty  into  the  temporal  dominion  of  cities 
and  province*,  and  the  donation  of  the 
Exarchate  wa»  thtfiret  fruite  of  the  con- 
aueete  of  Pepin,  Astolpbus  [king  of  the 
Lombards]  with  a  sigh  relinquished  his 
prey ;  the  keys  and  the  hostages  of  the 
principal  cities  were  delivered  to  the 
French  ambassador;  and  in  his  master's 
name  he  preeented  them  before  the  tomb 
of  Sl  Pt'.er.  The  ample  measure  of 
tiie  Exarchate  might  comprise  all  the 
provinces  of  Italy  which  had  obeyed 
the  emperor  or  his  vicegerent;  but  its 
strict  and  proper  limits  were  included  in 
the  territories  of  Ravenna,  Bologna,  and 
Ferrara;  its  inseparable  dependency  was 
the  Pentapolis,  which  stretched  along  the 
Adriatic  from  Remini  to  Ancona,  and 
advanced  into  the  midland  country  as  far 
as  the  ridge  of  the  Apennine.  In  this 
transaction,  the  ambition  and  avarice  of 
Uie  Popes  had  been  severely  condemned. 
Perhaps  the  humility  of  a  Christian  priest 
should  have  rejected  an  earthly  kingdom, 
which  it  was  not  easy  for  him  to  govern 
without  renouncing  the  virtues  of  his 
profession.    Perhaps  a  ftithful  sid>jeo<9  or 


even  a  generous  enemy,  would  have  bees 
less  impatient  to  divide  the  spoils  of  the 
Barbarian ;  and  if  the  emperor  had  en* 
trusted  Stephen  to  solicit  in  his  name  the 
restitution  of  the  Exarchate,  I  will  not 
absolve  the  Pope  from  the  reproach  of 
treachery  and  falsehood.  But,  in  tlM 
rigid  interpretation  of  the  laws,  every  one 
may  accept,  without  inquiry,  whatever 
bis  benefactor  may  bestow  wiUiout  injus- 
tice. The  Greek  emperor  had  abdicated 
or  forfeited  his  right  to  the  Exarchate; 
and  the  sword  of  Astolpbus  was  broken 
by  the  stronger  sword  of  the  Carlovingian. 
It  was  not  in  the  cause  of  the  Icon<^aet 
that  Pepin  had  exposed  his  person  and 
army  in  a  double  expedition  beyond  the 
Alps ;  he  possessed  and  he  might  law* 
fully  alienate  his  conquests ;  and  to  the 
importunities  of  the  Greeks  he  piously  re- 
plied that  no  human  consideration  should 
tempt  him  to  resume  the  gift  which  he 
had  conferred  on  the  Roman  pontiff  for 
the  remission  of  his  sins  and  the  salva- 
tion of  his  souL  The  splendid  donation 
was  granted  in  supreme  and  absolute  do- 
minion, and  the  world  beheld  for  thejirei 
time  a  Christian  bishop  inveeted  with  th* 
prerogatives  of  a  temporal  prinet,  the 
choice  of  magistrates,  the  exercise  of 
justice,  the  imposition  of  taxes,  and  the 
wealth  of  the  palace  of  Ravenna.  In  the 
dissolution  of  the  Lombard  kingdom,  ih% 
inhabitants  of  the  duchy  of  8po1eli 
sought  a  refuge  from  the  storm,  shaved 
their  heads  after  the  Ravenna  fashion,  de- 
clared themselves  the  servants  and  sub- 
jects of  St.  Peter,  and  completed  by  this 
voluntary  exirrender,  the  preteni  circle  of 
the  Eccfeeiaetical  State."  The  following 
things  are  apparent  from  this  extract: 
(a)  That  here,  according  to  Mr.  GibboUi 
was  the  beginning  of  the  temporal  power 
of  the  Pope,  (b)  That  Uiis  was  properly, 
in  the  view  above  taken,  the  commenee- 
ment  of  the  Papacy  as  a  distinct  and  pe- 
culiar dominion,  (e)  That  in  this  there 
was  a  three-fold  government,  or  threa 
temporal  sovereigndes  united  under  bimi 
and  constituting  at  that  time,  in  the  lan- 
guage of  Mr.  Gibbon,  "  the  present  cirda 
of  the  ecclesiastical  state."  There  was 
Jiret  the  Exarchate  of  Ravenna;  seeomd, 
the  Pentapolis,  'which,'  he  says,  was  its 
'  inseparable  dependency ;'  and  third,  ih.% 
*  duchy  of  Spoleti,'  which,  be  says,  '  com- 
pleted the  present  circle  of  the  ecclesias- 
tical State.'  This  was  afterwards,  Mr. 
Gibbon  goes    on  to  say,  greatly   'ea* 
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l«rg«d/  but  tills  was  the  form  in  which 
(he  Papal  power  first  made  its  appear- 
ance among  the  temporal  soyereignties 
of  Europe.  I  do  not  find,  indeed,  that 
the  kingdom  of  the  Lombards  was,  as  is 
commonly  stated,  among  the  number  of 
the  temporal  sovereignties  that  became 
•abject  to  the  authority  of  the  Popes,  but 
I  do  find  that  there  were  three  distinct 
temporal  sovereignties  that  lost  their  in- 
dependent existence,  and  that  were  united 
nnder  that  one  temporal  authority— con- 
stituting by  the  union  of  the  spiritual 
and  temporal  power  that  one  peculiar 
kingdom.  In  Lombardy  the  power  re- 
mained in  the  possession  of  the  kings  of 
ike  Lombards  themselves,  until  that  king- 
dom was  subdued  by  the  arms  of  Pepin 
and  Charlemagne,  and  then  it  became 
subject  to  the  crown  of  France,  though 
for  a  time  under  the  nominal  reign  of  its 
own  kings.  See  Gibbon,  iii.  334,  335, 
838.  If  it  should  be  said,  that  in  the  in> 
terpretation  of  this  passage  respecting  the 
*  three  horns'  that  were  plucked  up,  or  the 
three  kingdoms  that  were  thus  destroyed, 
it  would  be  proper  to  look  for  them  among 
the  teti  into  which  the  one  great  kingdom 
was  divided,  and  that  the  three  above  re- 
ferred to — the  Exarchate  of  Ravenna,  the 
Pen tn polls,  and  the  dukedom  of  Spoleti 
and  Rome,  were  not  properly  of  that  num- 
ber, according  to  the  list  above  given,  it 
is  necessary  in  reply  to  this,  to  advert 
only  to  the  two  main  facts  in  the  case : 
(1)  that  the  great  Roman  power  was  ac- 
tually divided  into  a  large  number  of 
sovereignties ;  that  sprang  up  on  its  ru- 
ins— usually,  but  not  in  fact  exactly,  re- 
pesented  by  ten  ;  and  (2)  that  the  Papacy 
began  its  career  with  a  conceded  domin- 
ion over  tb«  three  territories  above  referred 
to— a  part,  in  fact,  of  the  one  great  do- 
minion constituting  the  Roman  power, 
and  are  the  same  territory.  It  is  a  re- 
markable fact,  that  the  Popes  to  this  day 
wear  a  triple  crown — a  fact  that  exists  in 
regard  to  no  other  monarchs — at  if  they 
hA  absorbed  under  themselves  three  se- 
psrate  and  distinct  sovereignties,  or  a$  if 
they  represented  three  separate  forms  of 
dominion.  The  sum  of  what  is  said  in 
the  exposition  of  these  verses  may  be 
thus  expressed : — (1)  That  there  was  ori- 
ginally one  great  sovereignty  represented 
here  by  the  '  fourth  beast' — the  Roman 
empire.  (2)  That,  in  fbct,  as  is  abund- 
SBtly  confirmed  by  history,  thb  one  groat 
wid  united  power  was  broken  up  into  % 


large  number  of  separate  and  independent 
sovereignties — most  naturally  and  obvi« 
ously  described  by  ten,  or  such  as  would 
appear  in  a  prophetic  vision  to  bo  fen,  and 
such  as  is  actually  so  represented  by  histo- 
rians having  no  interestin  the  fulfilment  of 
the  prophecy,  and  no  designed  reference  to 
what  may  be  symbolised  by  the '  ten  horns ;' 
(3)  that  there  was  another  peculiar  and  dis- 
tinct power  that  sprang  out  of  them,  and 
that  grew  to  be  mighty — a  power  unlike 
the  others,  and  unlike  any  thing  that  had 
before  appeared  in  the  world— combining 
qualities  to  be  found  in  no  other  sove- 
reignty— having  a  peculiar  relation  at  the 
same  time  to  the  one  original  sovereignty, 
and  to  the  ten  into  which  that  was  divided 
— the  prolongation,  in  an  important  sense, 
of  the  power  of  the  one,  and  springing  up 
in  a  peculiar  manner  among  the  others*— 
that  peculiar  ecclesiastical  and  civil  power 
— the  Papacy — well  represented  by  the 
*  little  horn ;'  (4)  that  in  fact  this  one  power 
absorbed  into  itself  three  of  these  sove- 
reignties— annihilating  them  as  independ- 
ent powers,  and  combining  them  into  one 
most  peculiar  dominion — properly  repre- 
sented by  'plucking  them  up;'  (5)  that 
as  a  proper  symbol,  or  emblem  of  some 
such  domination,  a  crown  or  diadem  is 
still  worn,  most  naturally  and  obviously 
tuggeeting  such  a  three-fold  absorption  of 
dominion;  (6)  that  all  this  is  actually 
prefigured  by  the  symbols  employed  by 
the  prophet,  or  that  the  symbols  are  such 
as  would  be  naturally  employed  on  the 
supposition  tiiat  these  events  were  de- 
signed to  be  referred  to;  and  (7)  that 
there  have  been  no  oMer  historical  events 
to  which  these  remarkable  symbols  could 
be  naturally  and  obviously  applied.  And 
if  these  things  are  so,  how  are  they  to  be 
explained  except  on  the  supposition  thai 
Daniel  was  inspired  ?  Has  man  any  nat- 
ural sagacity  by  which  such  symbols  rep- 
resenting  the  future  could  be  suggested? 
(/)  It  would  be  arrogant  and  proud, 
'  speaking  great  words  against  the  Most 
High.'  No  Proteetani  will  doubt  thai 
this  is  true  of  the  Papacy ;  no  one  ac- 
quainted with  history  will  presume  to 
oodl  it  in  question.  The  arrogant  preten- 
sions of  the  Papacy  have  been  manifested 
in  all  the  history  of  that  power,  and  no 
one  can  doubt  that  its  assumptions  have 
been,  in  ikct,  by  fair  construction,  'a 
speaking  of  great  words  against  Qod.' 
The  Pope  has  claimed,  or  allowed  to  be 
oonfbrred  on  him,  namcf  and  prcroga* 
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tires  which  oan  beloog  only  to  €k>d.  See 
thii  fully  shown  in  the  Notes  on  2  These. 
iL  4.  The  Cuts  there  referred  to  are  all 
that  is  necessary  to  illostrate  this  passage, 
on  the  supposition  that  it  refers  to  tiie 
Papacy.  Comp.  also  the  *  Literalist,'  toL 
L  pp.  24 — 27.  (g)  This  would  be  a  perse- 
cuting power — 'making  war  with  the 
saints,'  and  '  wearing  out  the  saints  of 
the  Most  High.'  Can  any  one  doubt  that 
this  is  true  of  the  Papacy  7  The  Inqui- 
sition; the  'persecutions  of  the  Walden- 
ses ;'  the  ravages  of  the  Duke  of  Alva ; 
the  fires  of  Smithfield;  the  tortures  at 
Qoa—indced,  the  whole  history  of  the 
Papacy  may  be  appealed  to  in  proof  that 
this  is  applicable  to  that  power.  If  any 
thing  could  have  '  worn  out  the  saints  of 
the  Most  High'— could  have  cut  them  off 
from  the  earth  so  that  evangelical  religion 
would  have  become  extinct,  it  would 
have  been  the  persecutions  of  the  Papal 
power.    In  the  year  1208,  a  crusade  was 

S reclaimed  by  Pope  Innocent  IIL  against 
iie  Waldenses  and  Albigenses,  in  which 
a  million  of  men  perished.    From  the  be- 

S inning  of  the  order  of  the  Jesuits,  in 
le  year  1540  to  1580,  nine  hundred 
thousand  were  destroyed.  One  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  perished  by  the  Inqui- 
sition in  thirty  years.  In  the  Low  conn- 
tries  fifty  thousand  persons  were  banged, 
beheaded,  burned,  and  buried  alive,  for 
the  crime  of  heresy,  within  the  space  of 
thirty-eight  years  from  the  edict  of 
Charles  V.,  against  the  Protestants,  to 
the  peace  of  Cbateu  Cambreses  in  1559. 
Eighteen  thousand  suffered  by  the  hand 
of  the  executioner,  in  the  space  of  five 
years  and  a  half,  during  the  administra- 
tion of  the  Duke  of  Alva.  Indeed,  the 
slightest  acquaintance  with  the  history 
of  the  Papacy,  will  convince  any  one  that 
what  is  here  said  of  'making  war  with 
the  saints' (ver.  21),  and  'wearing  out 
the  saints  of  the  Most  High'  (ver.  25),  is 
strictly  applicable  to  that  power,  and  will 
accurately  describe  its  history.  There 
have  been,  indeed,  other  persecuting 
powers,  but  none  to  which  this  language 
would  be  so  applicable,  and  none  which 
it  would  so  naturally  suggest  In  proof 
of  Uiis,  it  is  only  necessary  to  refer  to  the 
history  of  the  Papacy,  and  to  what  it  has 
done  to  extirpate  those  who  have  pro- 
fessed a  different  faith.  Let  any  one  re- 
call (a)  the  persecution  of  the  Waldenses ; 
a)  the  acU  of  the  Duke  of  Alva  in  the 
Low  eonntriesj  (e)  the  persecution  in 


England  under  Mary;  (d)  the  Tnqnisi- 
Uon ;  (e)  the  attempts,  too  snooessfnl,  t» 
extinguish  all  the  efibrts  at  Reformation 
in  Italy  and  Spain  in  the  time  of  Luther 
and  Calvin  (see  McKrie),  and  (/)  the  at- 
tempts to  put  down  the  Beformation  in 
Germany  and  Switserland,  all  which  were 
either  directly  originated  or  sanctioned 
by  the  Papacy,  and  all  for  the  same  end, 
and  he  will  see  no  reason  to  doubt  that 
the  language  here  is  ttrictly  applicable  to 
that  power,  and  that  there  has  been  no 
government  on  earth  which  would  be  so 
naturally  suggested  by  it.  Cunninghama, 
in  the  Literalist,  i.  27,  2S.  Inde^  who 
can  number  up  all  that  have  perished  in 
the  Inquisition  alone?  (A)  It  would 
claim  legislative  power — 'thinking  to 
change  times  and  laws.'  The  original 
Chaldee  here  may  be  rendered,  as  is  done 
by  Oesenius  and  De  Wette,  •H  timtt, 
ttated  timet,  or  featival  •eaaont.  The  word 
here,  says  Gesenius  {Lex.),  is  'spoken  of 
sacred  seasons,  festivals,'  and  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  in  this  place  it  refers  to 
religions  institutions.  The  meaning  is, 
that  he  would  claim  control  over  such  in- 
stitutions or  festivals,  and  that  he  would 
appoint  or  change  them  at  his  pleasure^ 
He  would  abolish  or  modify  existing  in- 
Btitutions  of  that  kind,  or  he  would  inati- 
tute  new  ones,  as  should  seem  good  to 
him.  This  would  be  applicable,  then,  to 
some  power  that  should  claim  authority 
to  prescribe  religious  institutions,  and  to 
change  the  laws  of  God.  No  one,  alao^ 
can  fail  to  see  a  fulfilment  of  this  in  the 
claims  of  the  Papacy,  in  sotting  up  a  ja- 
risdiction  over  seasons  of  festival  and 
fast;  and  in  demanding  that  the  laws  of 
kingdoms  should  be  so  moulded  as  to 
sustain  its  claims,  and  modifyupg  the  laws 
of  God  as  revealed  in  the  Bible.  The 
right  of  deposing  and  setting  up  kings; 
of  fixing  the  boundaries  of  nations ;  ot 
giving  away  crowns  and  sceptres;  and 
of  exercising  dominion  over  the  sacred 
seasons,  the  customs,  the  amusements  ot 
nations — all  these,  as  illustrated  nnder 
the  Papacy,  will  leave  no  doubt  that  all 
this  would  find  an  ample  fulfilment  in  the 
history  of  thai  power.  The  Pope  hot 
claimed  to  be  the  head  of  the  church,  and 
has  asserted  and  exercised  the  right  of 
appointing  sacred  seasons ;  of  abolishing 
ancient  institutions ;  of  introducing  num- 
berless new  festival  occasions,  practicaUj 
abrogating  the  laws  of  God  on  a  greet  ta- 
riety  of  sulgectB.    We  need  only  refer»  in 
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Qliutntioii  of  thii,  (a)  io  the  elaim  of  in- 
ftBibflitj,  by  wiiioh  an  absolute  jurisdic- 
tion is  asserted  that  covers  the  whole 
ground ;  (h)  to  all  the  laws  pertaining  to 
image-worship,  so  direetlj  in  the  face  of 
the  laws  of  God ;  (e)  to  the  celibacy  of 
the  clergy,  rendering  void  one  of  the  laws 
of  heaven  in  relation  to  marriage ;  {d)  to 
the  whole  doctrine  respecting  purgatory; 
(e)  to  the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation ; 
(/)  to  the  practical  abolition  of  the  ohris- 
tian  sabbath  by  appointing  numerous 
saints'  days  to  be  observed  as  equally 
sacred ;  {g)  to  the  law  withholding  the 
eup  from  the  laity — contrary  to  the  com- 
mandment of  the  Saviour,  and  (h)  in 
general  to  the  absolute  control  claimed 
by  tiie  Papacy,  over  the  whole  subject  of 
religion.  Indeed,  nothing  would  better 
characterize  this  power  than  to  say  that 
it  asserted  the  right  to  'change  times  and 
laws.'  And  to  all  this  should  be  added 
another  characteristio  (ver.  8),  that  'it 
would  have  the  eyes  of  a  man ;'  that  is, 
would  be  distinguished  for  a  far-seeing 
sagacity.  Could  this  be  so  appropriately 
applied  to  anything  else  as  to  the  deep, 
the  artful,  and  the  far-reaching  diplomacy 
of  the  court  of  Rome ;  to  the  sagacity  of 
the  Jesuit;  to  the  skilful  polioy  which 
lubdued  the  world  to  itself? 

These  illustrations  will  leave  no  doubt, 
it  seems  to  me,  that  all  that  is  here  said 
will  find  an  ample  ftilfilment  in  the  Pa- 

Key,  and  that  it  is  to  be  regarded  as 
ving  a  reference  to  that  power.    If  so, 
it  only  remains 

III.  To  inquire  what,  according  to  this 
interpretation,  we  are  to  expect  will  yet 
occur,  or  what  light  this  passage  throws 
on  events  that  are  yet  future.  The 
origin,  the  growth,  the  general  charac- 
ter and  influence  of  this  poT'^er  up  to  a 
distant  period,  are  illustrated  by  this  in- 
terpretation. What  remainft  is  the  in- 
Juiry,  from  the  passage  before  us,  how 
>ng  this  is  to  continue,  and  what  we  are 
to  anticipate  in  regard  to  its  fall.  The 
following  points,  then,  would  seem  to  be 
clear,  on  the  supposition  that  this  refers 
to  the  Papal  power. 

It  is  to  continue  a  definite  period  fVom 
Its  establishment,  ver  25.  This  duration 
is  mentioned  as  'a  time,  and  times,  and 
the  dividing  of  a  time :' — three  years  and 
a  half— twelve  hundred  and  sixty  days — 
twelve  hundred  and  sixty  years.  See 
the  Notes  on  that  verse.  The  only  dijl- 
tmUy  in  regard  to  thi%  if  that  interpreta- 
18* 


tion  ia  correct,  is  to  determine  the  timt 
when  the  Papacy  actually  began — the 
terminvLt  a  ^uo— ^nd  this  has  given  rise 
to  all  the  diversity  of  explanation  among 
Protestants.  Assuming  any  one  time  as 
the  period  when  the  Papal  power  aro§e, 
as  a  date  from  which  to  calculate,  it  if 
easy  to  compute  from  that  date,  and  t« 
fix  some  period — (erminut  ad  quern — to 
which  this  refers,  and  which  may  be 
looked  to  as  the  time  of  the  overthrow  of 
that  power.  But  there  is  nothing  more 
difficult  in  history  than  the  determination 
of  the  exact  time  when  the  Papacy  pro- 
perly began : — that  is,  when  the  peculiar 
domination  which  is  fairly  understood  by 
that  system,  commenced  in  the  world; 
or  what  were  its  first  distinguishing  acts* 
History  has  not  so  marked  that  periMi  that 
there  is  no  room  for  doubt  It  has  not 
affixed  definite  dates  to  it ;  and  to  this  day 
it  is  not  easy  to  make  out  the  time  when 
thatpower  commenced,  or  to  designate  any 
one  event  at  a  certain  period  that  will 
surely  mark  it  It  eeeme  to  have  been  a 
gradual  growth,  and  its  commencement 
has  not  been  so  definitely  characterised 
as  to  enable  us  to  demonstrate  with 
absolute  certainty  the  time  to  which 
the  twelve  hundred  and  sixty  years  will 
extend. 

Different  writers  have  assigned  differ* 
ent  periods  for  the  rise  of  the  Papacy, 
and  different  acts  as  the  first  act  of  thai 
power;  and  all  the  prophecies  as  to  iti 
termination  depend  on  the  period  which 
is  fixed  on  as  the  time  of  its  rise.  It  if 
this  which  has  led  to  so  mucli  that  if 
conjectural,  and  which  has  been  the  oo* 
casion  of  so  much  disappointment,  and 
which  throws  so  much  obscurity  now 
over  all  calculations  as  to  the  termi- 
nation of  that  power.  In  nothing  if 
the  Scripture  more  clear  than  that  that 
power  shall  be  destroyed ;  and  if  we  could 
ascertain  with  exactness  the  date  of  its 
on^n,  there  would  be  little  danger  of 
errmg  in  regard  to  its  close.  The  dif- 
ferent period^  which  have  been  fixed  on 
as  the  date  of  its  rise,  have  been  princi- 
pally the  following:  (1)  An  edict  pub- 
lished by  Justinian  (A.  B.  533),  and  a 
letter  addressed  by  him  at  the  same  time 
to  the  Pope,  in  which  he  acknowledged 
him  to  be  the  head  of  the  churches,  thus 
conferring  on  him  a  title  belonging  only 
to  the  Saviour,  and  putting  himself  and 
empire  under  Uie  dominion  of  the  Bishop 
of  Borne,    Duffield  on  the  Prophecies* 
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Tk  281.  (3)  Tb«  decree  of  Jie  emperor 
rbocM  (A.  D.  60<{),  confirmug  what  bad 
been  done  by  Justinian/ and  giving  his 
lanotion  to  the  code  of  laws  promulgated 
by  him :  a  code  of  laws  based  on  the 


larged,  but  in  that  jonetion  of  the  two| 
when,  in  Tirtne  of  a  pi^tended  divine 
right,  a  temporal  dominion  grew  np,  tliat 
ultimately  extended  iteelf  over  Europe, 
claiming   the    authority  to    dispose  of 


acknowledged    supremacy  of  the  Pope,  crowns;  to  lay  kingdoms  under  interdict, 
and  which  oeoame  the  basis  of  European  |  and  to  absolve  subjects  from  their  alle- 

legislation  for  centuries;  and  conferring  giancc.     If  we  can  find  the  beginning  of 

on  him  the  title  of  '  Universal  Bishop/  this  claim — the  germ  of  this  peculiar  kind 

(3)  The  act  of  Pope  Stephen,  by  which,  of  domination — wo  shall  doubtless  have 

when  appealed  to  by  the  claimant  to  the  found  the  commencement  of  the  Papacy^ 

orown  of  France,  he  confirmed  Pepin  in  the  terminua  a  quo — as  it  was  seen  by  the 

the  kingdom,  and  set  aside  Childeric  III.,  prophets-^the  point  from  which  we  are 

and,  in  return,  received  from  Pepin  the  to  reckon  in  determining  the  question  of 


Exarchate  of  Ravenna  and  the  Penta- 
polis.  See  Ranke's  Hist,  of  the  Papacy, 
vol.  1. 23.  This  occurred  about  A.  D.  762. 
(4)  The  opinion  of  Mr.  Gibbon  (IV.  363,) 
that  Gregory  the  Seventh  was  the  true 


its  duration. 

With  this  view,  Uien,  of  the  nature  of 
the  Papacy,  it  is  proper  to  inquire  when 
it  commenced,  or  which  of  the  periods 
referred  to,  if  either,  can  be  properly  re- 


founder  of  the  Pap^  power.     **  Gregory  garded  as  the  commencement. 


Ihe  Seventh,"  says  he,  **  who  may  be 
adored  or  detested  aa  (Ae  founder  of  the 
Papal  monarchy f  was  driven  from  Rome, 
and  died  in  exile  at  Salerno."  Gregory 
became  Pope  A.  D.  1073.  These  different 
dates,  if  assumed  as  the  foundation  of  the 
Papal  power,  would,  by  the  addition  to 
each  of  the  period  of  1260  years,  lead  re- 
spectively to  the  year  1793,  1866,  2105, 
and  2333,  as  the  period  of  the  termination 
of  the  Papal  dominion.  As  this  is  a; 
point  of  great  importanoe  in  the  expla- 
nation of  the  prophecies,  It  may  be  pro- 
per to  examine  these  opinions  a  little 
more  in  detail.  But  in  order  to  this,  it  is 
necessary  to  have  a  clear  conception  of 
what  the  Papacy  as  a  distinct  domina- 
tion is,  or  what  constitutes  its  peculiarity, 
as  seen  by  the  sacred  writers,  and  as  it 
has  in  fact  existed,  and  does  exist  in  the 
world ;  and  in  regard  to  this  there  can 

be  litUe  difference  of  opinion.  It  is  not  |  the  rest,  he  despatched  two  bishops  witk 
a  mere  ecclesiastical  power — not  a  mere  it  to  Rome,  and  laid  the  whole  matter 
spiritual  domination — not  the  control  of  before  the  Pope.  At  the  same  time  ha 
a  bishop  as  such  over  a  church  or  a  dio-  wrote  a  letter  to  the  Pope,  oongratolatiBg 
eese — nor  is  it  a  mere  temporal  dominion,  him  on  his  election,  assuring  him  that 
but  it  is  manifestiy  the  union  of  the  two :  the  faith  contained  in  the  oonfessioo 
that  peculiar  domination  which  the  Bishop  |  which  be  sent  him  was  the  faith  of  tha 
of  Rome  has  claimed,  as  growing  out  of  whole  eaatem  church,  and  entr^tinf 
his  primacy  as  the  head  of  the  church, '  him  to  declare  in  his  answer  that  he  re- 
and  of  a  temporal  power  also,  asserted  at ,  ceived  to  bis  communion  all  who  pco- 
first  over  a  limited  jurisdiction,  but  uUi-  fessed  that  faith,  and  none  who  did  no^ 
mately,  and  as  a  natural  consequence,  |  To  add  weight  to  the  letter,  he  aecon- 
over  all  other  sovereignties,  and  claim-  j  ponied  it  with  a  present  to  SL  Peter, 
ing  universal  dominion.  We  shall  not  i  consisting  of  several  chalices,  and  other 
find  the  Papacy,  or  the  Papal  dominion  vessels  of  gold,  enriched  with  prceioa 
as  such,  clearly,  in  the  mere  spiritual  rule  stones.  From  this  deference  to  the  Popct» 
of  the  first  Bishop  of  Rome,  nor  in  that  on  the  part  of  the  emperor,  and  this  sub- 
tiere   spiritual   dominion,  however  en- 1  mitting  to  him,  as  the  head  of  the  wM« 


(I)  The  Edict  of  Justinian,  and  tha 
letter  to  the  Bishop  of  Rome,  in  which 
he  acknowledged  him  to  be  the  head  of 
the  church,  A.  B.  533.  This  occurred 
under  John  II.,  reckoned  aa  the  fif^- 
fifth  Bishop  of  Rome.  The  nature  of  this 
application  of  Justinian  to  the  Pope,  and 
the  honour  oonfisrred  on  him,  was  this ; 
On  an  occasion  of  a  controversy  in  the 
ehuroh,  on  the  question  whether  *<ob« 
person  of  the  Trinity  suffered  in  th» 
flesh,"  the  monks  of  Constantinople,  fear- 
ful of  being  condemned  under  an  edict 
of  Justinian  for  heresy  in  denying  this, 
applied  to  the  Pope  to  decide  the  point 
Justinian,  who  took  great  delight  in  in* 
quiries  of  that  nature,  and  who  main- 
tained the  opposite  opinion  on  that  rab- 
jcct,  also  made  his  appeal  to  the  Popcu 
Having,  therefore,  drawn  up  a  long  creeds 
containing  the  disputed  article 
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ohorck,  of  an  important  question  to  be 
determined,  it  has  been  argued  that  thia 
was  properly  the  beginning  of  t^e  Pa- 
paej,  and  that  the  twelve  hundred  and 
sixty  years  are  to  be  reckoned  from  that. 
But  against  this  opinion  the  objections 
are  iniuperable :  for  (o)  thero  was  hero 
nothing  of  that  yrhlch  properly  constitutes 
the  Papacy — the  peculiar  union  of  the 
temporal  and  spiritual  power;  or  the 
peculiar  domination  which  that  power 
has  exerted  over  the  world.  All  that 
occurred  was  the  mere  deferehce  which 
an  emperor  showed  to  one  who  claimed 
to  be  the  spiritual  head  of  the  church, 
and  who  had  long  before  claimed  that 
There  was  no  change — ^no  beginning,  pro- 
perly so  called — no  commencement  of  a 
new  form  of  domination  over  mankind, 
such  as  the  Papacy  has  been.  (6)  But, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  there  was,  after  all, 
little  real  deference  to  the  Pope  in  this 
ease.  ''  Little  or  no  account,"  says  Bower, 
^ ought  to  be  made  of  that  extraordinary 
deference  [the  deference  shown  by  ear- 
ning this  question  before  the  Pope]. 
Justinian  paid  great  deference  to  the 
Pope,  as  well  as  to  all  other  bishops,  when 
they  agreed  with  btm;  but  none  at  all 
when  they  did  not ;  thinking  himself,  at 
least,  as  well  qualifled  as  the  best  of  them, 
and  so  ho  certainly  was,  to  decide  con- 
troversies concerning  the  faith ;  and  we 
shall  soon  see  him  entering  the  lists  with 
his  holiness  himself."  Lives  of  the 
Popes,  L  336. 

IL  The  second  date  which  has  been 
assigned  to  the  origin  of  the  Papacy,  is  the 
decree  made  by  the  emperor  Phocas  (A.  D. 
606),  by  which,  it  is  said,  he  confirmed 
tiie  grant  made  by  Justinian.  This  act 
was  the  following:  Boniface  HL,  when 
he  had  been  made  bishop  of  Rome,  rely- 
ing on  the  fl&vour  and  partiality  which 
Phocas  had  shown  him,  prevailed  on  him 
to  revoke  the  decree  settling  the  title  of 
'  Universal  Bishop'  on  the  bishop  of  Con- 
stantinople, and  obtained  another  settling 
that  title  on  himself  and  bis  successors. 
The  decree  of  Phocas,  conferring  this 
title,  has  not  indeed  come  down  to  us ; 
but  it  has  been  the  common  testimony  of 
historians  that  such  title  was  conferred. 
Bee  MoFheim  L  618,  Bower  L  426.  The 
fkct  asserted  here  has  been  doubted,  and 
Mosheim  supposes  that  it  rests  on  the 
authority  of  Baronius.  "  Still,"  says  he, 
"it  is  certain  that  something  of  this  kind 
ooeorred."    But  there  are  lerioaa  olijeo- 


tlons  to  our  regarding  this  as  properly 
the  commencement  of  Uie  Papacy  as  snob. 
For  la)  this  was  not  the  beginning  of  thai 
peculiar  domination,  or  form  of  power, 
which  the  Pope  has  asserted  and  main- 
tained. If  this  title  were  conferred,  it  im- 
parted no  new  power;  it  did  not  change 
the  nature  of  this  domination ;  it  did  not,  in 
fact,  make  the  Roman  bishop  differentfrom 
what  he  was  before.  He  was  still,  in  all 
respects,  subject  to  the  civil  power  of  the 
emperors,  and  had  no  control  beyond  that 
which  he  exercised  in  the  church.  (6)  And 
even  thie  little  was  withdrawn  by  the 
same  authority  which  granted  it — the  au- 
thority of  the  emperor  of  Constantinople 
— though  it  has  always  since  been  claimed 
and  asserted  by  the  Pope  himself.  See 
Bower,  L  427.  It  is  true  that,  as  a  eon- 
sequence  of  the  fact  that  this  title  was 
conferred  on  the  Popes,  they  began  to 
graep  at  power,  and  aspire  to  temporal 
dominion ;  but  still  there  was  no  formal 
grasp  of  such  power  growing  out  of  Uie 
aesumption  of  this  title,  nor  was  any  such 
temporal  dominion  set  up  as  the  immedi- 
ate result  of  such  a  title.  The  act,  there- 
fore, was  not  sufficiently  marked,  distinoty 
and  deoisive,  to  constitute  an  epoch,  in 
the  beginning  of  an  era,  in  the  history  of 
the  world,  and  the  rise  of  the  Papacy  can- 
not with  any  propriety  be  dated  from  thaV 
This  was  undoubtedly  one  of  the  etepe  bj 
which  that  peculiar  power  rose  to  ita 
greatness,  or  which  contributed  to  lay  the 
foundation  of  its  subsequent  claims,  its 
arrogance,  and  ita  pride;  but  it  is  doubt- 
ful whether  it  was  so  important  an  event 
characterizing  the  Papacy  as  to  be  re- 
garded as  the  origin,  or  the  terminut  a  quo 
in  ascertaining  the  time  of  its  continu- 
ance.*   It  was,  however,  in  view  of  this, 

•Mr.  Hallam  (Middle  Ages,  1,  420,  Note) 
urges  the  following  arguments  substantially, 
against  the  supponUon  that  the  Papal  suprem- 
aoj  had  its  rise  flrom  thia  epoch,  and  is  to  be 
dated  from  the  conceasfcm  of  the  title  of  Unl> 
veraal  Bicbop  made  by  Phocas  to  Boniface  lU. 
vis:  (1)  Ita  truth  aa  commonly  stated,  ap- 
pears more  than  questionable.  (2)  **  But  If  the 
strongest  proof  could  be  advanced  Ibr  the  au- 
thenUdtv  of  this  droumstance,  we  may  well 
deny  its  importance.  The  concession  of  Fboeas 
could  have  been  of  no  validity  in  Lombardy, 
France,  and  other  western  oountriea,  wbere 
ncTerthelees,  the  Papal  anpremacy  was  inoom> 
parably  more  established  tban  In  the  east" 
(3)  <*  Even  within  the  empire  it  oould  have  had 
no  efllcacy  after  the  violent  deatb  of  that  usurp- 
er, which  occurred  aoon  aflerwarde."  (4) "  The 
title  of  Universal  Bishop  la  not  very  intelligible^ 
but  whatever  it  means  the  patriarchs  of  Ooa> 
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Mid  wilb  tUfl  MBsidered  m  pr^ptilj  the 
ofifiii  of  tiio  Papacy,  thai  the  Rer.  Rob- 
«rt  Fleming,  in  his  work  on  tke  '  Rise  and 
Fallef  the  Papacy/  first  poUished  in  1701, 
ottered  the  Ibitowing  remariiaUe  lan^ 
gnage,  as  based  on  his  calonlations  re- 
specting the  oontinnanee  of  that  power : 
**  If  we  may  suppose  that  Antichrist  be- 
gan bis  reign  in  the  year  606,  the  addi- 
tional one  thousand  two  hundred  and 
sixty  years  of  his  duration,  were  they 
JiUtam  or  ordinary  years,  would  lead  down 
to  the  year  1866>  as  the  last  period  of  tbe 
seTCtt-headed  monster.  But  seeing  they 
are  prophetical  years  only  [of  360  days], 
we  must  cast  away  eighteen  years  in  or- 
der to  bring  them  to  the  exact  measure 
of  time  that  the  Spirit  of  Ood  designs  in 
this  book.  And  thu9  the  fined  period  of 
ike  Papal  tuurpaiiont  {ftqiponng  that  he 
did  indeed  riee  in  the  year  606)  mutt  con- 
dmde  ¥>iih  the  year  1848."  P.  25.  Ed. 
New  York.  Whether  this  be  considered 
as  merely  a  happy  conjecture — the  one 
iucoessfnl  one  among  thousands  that  have 
fitUed,  or  as  the  residt  of  a  proper  calcu- 
lation respecting  the  ftiture,  no  one  in 
comparing  it  with  the  erents  of  the  year 
1848,  when  the  Pope  was  driven  from 
BomOy  and  when  a  popular  government 
was  established  in  the  very  seat  of  the 
P^>a)  power,  can  fail  to  see  that  it  is  re- 
markable considered  as  having  been  ut- 
tered a  century  and  a  half  ago.  Whether 
it  is  tbe  correct  calculation,  and  that  tem- 
porary downfall  of  tike  Papal  Government 
is  to  be  regarded  as  the  first  in  a  series 
of  events  that  will  ultimately  end  in  its 
destruction,  time  must  determine.  The 
reasons  mentioned  above,  however,  and 
those  which  will  be  suggested  in  favour 
of  a  diffinrent  beginning  of  that  power, 
make  it,  at  present,  more  probable  that  a 
different  period  is  to  be  assigned  as  its 
dose. 

ni.  The  third  date  which  has  been 
assigned  as  the  beginning  of  the  Papacy, 

stantinople  had  borne  It  before,  and  continued  to 
bear  It  afterwards."  (5)  «  The  preceding  Popes, 
Pelagiufl  IL  and  GreKory  I^  had  constantly  dis- 
claimed the  appellanoa;  nor  does  It  appear  to 
have  been  daimed  by  the  snccenora  of  Boniface, 
at  least  for  some  centuriee."  (6.) "  The  Popes  had 
undoubtedly  exercised  a  species  of  supremacy 
for  more  than  two  oentnriee  before  this  time, 
which  had  lately  reached  a  high  point  of  au- 
thority under  Gregory  I.**  (7.)  *' There  are 
no  sensible  marlcs  of  this  supremacy  making 
a  more  rapid  progress  for  a  century  and  a  half 
after  the  pretended  grant  of  this  emperar." 


is  tike  grant  of  Pepin  above  referred  t% 
A.  B.  762.  This  grant  conferved  by  Pa- 
pin  was  confirmed  also  by  Charlemagiu 
and  his  successors,  and  it  was  undoi^ 
edly  at  this  period  that  the  Papacy  began 
to  assume  its  place  among  the  sovereigs- 
ties  of  Surope.  In  favour  of  this  opin- 
ion— that  this  was  properly  the  rise  ef 
the  papacy-^the  terminme  a  quo  of  pro- 
phecy, the  following  considerations  may  be 
urged :  (a)  We  have  here  a  definite  act— 
an  act  which  is  palpable  and  apparent^aa 
characterising  tike  progress  of  this  dosal- 
nation  over  men.  (b)  We  have  here  pro- 
perly the  beginning  of  the  temporal  do- 
minion, or  tbe  first  acknowledged  exercise 
of  that  power  in  acts  of  temporal  sove- 
reignty— ^in  giving  laws,  asserting  domin- 
ion, swaying  a  temporal  sceptre,  and 
wearing  a  temporal  crown.  All  the  acts  be- 
fore had  been  of  a  spiritual  character,  and 
all  the  deference  to  the  Bish<^  of  Rome 
had  been  of  a  spiritual  nature.  Hence- 
forward, however,  he  was  aeknowledged 
as  a  temporal  prince,  and  took  his  phMS 
as  such  among  the  crowned  heada  of  En- 
rope,  (o)  This  is  properly  the  beginning 
of  that  mighty  domination  which  the 
Pope  wielded  over  Europe — a  beginning, 
which,  however  small  at  first,  ultimately 
beoame  so  powerful  and  so  arrogant  as  to 
claim  Jurisdiction  over  all  the  kingdoms 
of  the  earth,  and  the  right  to  absolve  sub- 
jects from  their  allegiance,  to  lay  king- 
doms under  interdict,  to  dispose  of  erownsi 
to  order  the  succession  of  princes,  to  tax  all 
people,  and  to  dispose  of  all  newly  diseo'V- 
ered  countries,  (d)  This  acooros  better 
with  the  prophecies  than  uky  other  one 
event  which  has  occurred  in  the  world-^es- 
peoially  with  the  prophecy  of  Daniel  of  the 
springing  up  of  the  littie  bom,  and  the 
fact  that  that  littie  bom  plucked  upthraa 
others  of  the  ten  into  which  the  fourth 
kingdom  was  divided.  And  (e)  it  dkoold 
be  added  that  this  agrees  with  the  idea 
all  along  held  up  in  tbe  prophecies^  that 
this  woidd  be  properly  the  fourth  empite 
prolonged.  The  fifth  empire  or  kingdom 
is  to  be  the  reign  of  the  saints,  or  the 
reign  of  righteousness  on  the  earth;  the 
foitfth  extends  down  in  its  influenoes  and 
power  to  that  As  a  matter  of  fact^  this 
lioman  power  was  thus  concentrated  in 
the  Papacy.  The  form  was  changed,  but 
it  was  the  lioman  power  that  was  in  tfaa 
eye  of  the  prophets,  and  this  was  contom- 
plated  under  Its  various  pha^^s,  as  hea- 
then and  nominally  Chnsttan.  nntil  tiM 
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CHAPTIK  VII. 


ttHgm  of  the  saint*  sbmdd  eommoBeoy  or 
the  kiligdom  of  God  should  be  set  up. 
But  it  was  only  in  the  time  of  Stephen, 
§md  by  the  sot  of  Pepin  and  Gbarlemagne, 
that  this  ehange  oeenrred,  or  that  this 
dominion  of  a  temporal  eharaeter  was  set- 
tied  in  the  Papaey — and  that  the  Pope 
was  aoknowledged  as  haying  ibis  temporal 

S»wer.  This  was  eontummated  indeed  in 
ildebrand,  or  Gregory  VIL  TGlbbon  iii. 
S63y  iv.  363),  bat  thi$  mignty  power 
properly  had  its  wrigin  in  Uie  time  of 
repin. 

rV.  The  fourth  date  assigned  for  the 
orig^  of  the  Papaey  is  the  time  of  Hil- 
debrand,  or  Gregory  VIL  This  is  the 
period  assigned  by  Mr.  Gibbon.  Respect- 
ing this,  he  remarks  (vol.  iw,  p.  863), 
^Gregory  the  Serentb,  who  may  be 
adored  or  detested  <u  the  founder  of  the 
Papal  wKMiarchv,  was  driven  ftrom  Rome, 
•ad  died  in  exile  at  Salerno."  And  again 
(toI.  iii.  p.  353),  he  says  of  Gregory, 
**  After  a  long  series  of  scandal,  the  apos- 
tolio  See  was  reformed  and  exalted,  by 
the  anaterity  and  seal  of  Gregory  VII. 
That  ambitions  monk  devoted  his  life  to 
the  execution  of  two  projects :  L  To  fix 
in  the  college  of  Cardinals  the  freedom 
•and  independence  of  election,  and  for 
over  to  abolish  the  right  or  usurpation  of 
the  emperors  and  the  Roman  people. 
XL  To  bestow  and  resume  the  Western 
•mpire  as  a  fief  or  benefice  of  the  church, 
and  to  extend  his  temporal  dominion 
over  (he  kings  and  kingdoms  of  the  earth. 
After  a  contest  of  fifty  years,  the  first  of 
these  designs  was  accomplished  by  the 
firm  support  of  tbe  ecclesiastical  order, 
whose  liberty  was  connected  with  that  of 
the  chief.  But  the  second  attempt, 
though  it  was  crowned  with  some  appa- 
rent and  partial  success,  has  been  vig- 
orously resisted  by  the  secular  power, 
and  finally  extinguished  by  the  improve- 
ment of  human  reason." 

If  the  views  above  suggested,  however, 
are  correct ;  or  if  wo  look  at  the  Papacy 
as  it  was  in  the  time  of  Hildebrand,  it 
must  be  apparent  that  this  was  not  the 
rise  or  origin  of  that  peculiar  domination, 
but  was  only  the  carrying  out  and  oom- 
pleting  of  the  plan  laid  long  before  to  set 
up  a  temporal  dominion  over  mankind. 

It  should  be  added,  that  whichever  of 
the  three  first  periods  referred  to  be  re- 
garded as  the  time  of  the  rise  of  the  Papacy, 
u  we  add  to  them  the  prophetic  period  of 
126<t  years,  we  are  now  in  the  midst  of 


scenes  on  which  tha  prdf^tio  eyo  rested^ 
and  we  cannot,  as  fair  interpreters  of 
prophecy,  but  regard  this  mighty  domi* 
nation  as  hastening  to  its  &1L  It  would 
seem  probable,  tlwn,  that  according  to 
the  most  obvious  explanation  of  the  sub- 
ject, we  are  at  present  not  Ur  ftom  the 
termination  and  fiUl  of  that  great  power, 
and  that  events  may  be  expected  to  oc- 
cur at  about  this  period  of  the  world 
which  will  be  connected  with  its  &1L 

(B)  Its  power  is  to  be  taken  away  as 
by  a  solemn  judgment — as  if  tho  throne 
was  set,  and  God  was  to  come  forth  to 
pronounce  judgment  on  this  power  to 
overthrow  it,  vs.  10,  11,  26.  This  de- 
struction of  the  power  referred  to  is  to  be 
absolute  and  entire — at  if  the  "beast 
were  slain,  and  the  body  given  to  the 
burning  flame" — "and  Uiey  shall  take 
away  his  dominion,  to  consume  and  de- 
stroy it  unto  the  end."  This  would  de- 
note the  absolute  destruction  of  this  pe- 
culiar power — ^its  entire  cessation  in  the 
world ;  that  is,  the  absolute  destruetloB 
of  that  which  had  constituted  its  pseaJt- 
aritv — the  jprolonged  power  of  the  beast 
of  the  fourth  kingdom— concentrated  and 
embodied  in  that  represented  by  the  little 
horn.  If  applied  to  the  Roman  power, 
or  the  fourth  kingdom,  it  means  (hat 
that  power,  which  would  have  been  pro- 
longed under  the  dominion  of  that  repre- 
sented by  the  little  horn,  would  wholfy 
cease — as  if  the  body  of  the  beast  had 
been  burned.  If  applied  to  the  power 
represented  by  the  'little  horn'— the  Pa- 
pacy— it  means  that  that  power  which 
sprang  up  amidst  the  othor^  and  which 
became  so  mighty--embodying  so  much 
of  tho  power  of  the  beast,  would  wholly 
pass  away  as  an  ecdesiastico-oivil  power. 
It  would  cease  its  dominion,  and  as  one 
of  the  ruling  powers  of  the  earth  would 
disappear.  This  would  be  accomplished 
by  some  remarkable  divine  manifesta- 
tion— a«  if  God  should  come  in  mi^esty 
and  power  to  judgment,  and  should  pro- 
nounce a  sentence ;  that  is,  the  overthrow 
would  be  decisive,  and  as  manifestly  the 
result  of  the  divine  interposition,  ae  if 
God  should  do  it  by  a  formal  act  of  judg- 
ment In  the  overthrow  of  that  power, 
whenever  it  occurs,  it  would  be  natural, 
from  this  prophecy,  to  anticipate  that 
there  would  be  some  scenes  of  commo- 
tion and  revolution  bearing  directly  on 
it,  09  if  God  were  pronouncing  sentence 
on  it ;  feme  important  ohangei  in  the 
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BftlloM  thai  iNid  ftekBowMged  iti  au- 
thority, <»  f/  the  great  Judge  of  natioM 
was  coming  forth  to  assert  hb  own  power, 
and  his  own  right  to  rale,  and  to  dis- 
]K>se  of  the  kinj^oms  of  the  earth  as  be 
pleased. 

(G)  It  is  to  be  antioipated  that  the 
power  referred  to,  will  be  destroyed  on 
aooonnt  of  its  pride  and  arrogance.  Bee 
Notes  on  ver.  11.  That  is,  whateyer 
power  there  is  npon  the  earth  at  the  time 
referred  to  that  shall  be  properly  that  of 
the  fourth  beast  or  kingdom,  will  be 
taken  away  on  account  of  the  clums  set 
«p  and  maintained  by  the  '  little  bora :' — 
«'  I  beheld  becaut  of  the  Toice  of  the  great 
words  which  the  horn  spake;  I  beheld 
till  the  beast  was  slain,"  Ac,  ver.  11. 
On  the  supposition  that  this  refers  to  the 
Papacy,  what  is  to  be  expected  would  be, 
that  the  pride  and  arrogance  of  that 
power  as  snch — that  is,  as  an  ecclesiasti- 
•al  power  claiming  dominion  over  civil 
thingB,  and  wielding  civil  anthority, would 
be  such  that  the  Roman  power — ^Uie  lin- 
gering power  of  the  fourth  kingdom — 
would  be  taken  away,  and  its  dominion 
over  the  world  would  cease.  That  vast 
Roman  domination  that  once  trod  down  the 
twih,  and  that  crushed  and  oppressed 
the  nations,  would  still  linger,  like  the 
prolonged  life  of  the  beast,  until,  on  ao- 
aount  of  the  arrogance  and  pride  of  the 
Papacy,  it  would  be  wholly  taken  away. 
If  one  were  to  judge  of  the  meaning  of 
this  prophecy  without  attempting  to  ap- 
ply it  to  particular  pssslng  events,  he 
would  say  that  it  would  be  fulftlled  by 
some  such  events  as  these : — if  the  peo- 
ple over  whom  the  prolonged  Roman 
eivil  power  would  be  extended,  and  over 
whom  the  ecclesiastical  or  Papal  sceptre 
dionld  be  swayed,  would  on  account  of 
the  pride  and  arrogance  of  the  Papacy 
rise  in  their  might,  and  demand  liberty — 
^at  would  be  in  fact  an  end  of  the  pro- 
longed power  of  the  fourth  beast;  and  it 
would  be  on  account  of  the  'great  words 
which  the  horn  spake,'  and  would  be  in 
all  respects  a  fulfilment  of  the  language 
of  this  prophecy.  Whether  such  an  end 
of  this  power  is  to  occur,  time  is  to  de- 
termine. 

(D)  Simultaneously  with  this  eveitly  as 
the  result  of  this,  we  are  to  anticipate 
4aeh  a  spread  of  truth  and  righteousness, 
and  such  a  reign  of  the  saints  on  the 
earth,  as  would  be  properly  symbolised 
hj  tho  coming  of  the  Son  of  Man  to  the 


Anoieat  of  days  to  receive  the  kingdom 
VI.  18, 14.  As  shown  in  the  interpreta- 
tion  of  those  rerses,  this  does  not  noees- 
sarily  imply  that  there  would  be  any  risi- 
ble appearing  of  the  Son  of  Man,  or  any 
personal  reign  (see  the  Notes  on  ihtm 
verses),  but  there  would  be  such  a  msk- 
ing  over  of  the  kingdom  to  the  Son  of 
Man  and  to  the  saints,  as  would  be  pro- 
perly  symbolised  by  such  a  representa- 
tion. That  is,  there  would  be  great 
changes ;  there  would  be  a  rapid  pro- 
gress of  the  truth;  there  would  bo  a 
spread  of  the  gospel ;  there  would  be  a 
change  in  the  governments  of  the  worid, 
so  that  the  power  would  pass  into  the 
hands  of  the  righteous,  and  they  wodd 
in  fact  rule.  From  that  time  the  '  Mints' 
would  receive  the  kingdom,  and  the  af- 
fairs of  the  world  would  be  put  on  a  new 
footing.  From  that  period  it  might  be 
said  that  the  reign  of  the  saints  row 
commence;  that  is,  there  would  be  5U« 
changes  in  this  respect  that  that  voidtt 
constitute  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  ths 
world — the  proper  beginning  of  the  reigt 
of  the  saints  on  the  earth— the  setting «P 
of  the  new  and  £nal  dominion  in  lli« 
world.  If  there  should  be  such  chMgel 
— such  marked  progress— soch  facilitisi 
for  the  spread  of  truth— such  newiw- 
thods  of  propagating  it— and  such  ew* 
tain  success  attending  it,  all  oppositi® 
giving  way,  and  persecution  ceasing,  si 
would  properly  eonstituto  an  epoch  oreM 
in  the  worid's  history  which  woaW  Jj 
connected  with  tho  conversion  of  tw 
world  to  God,  this  would  fairly  meti  m 
interpretation  of  this  prophecy;  ^^?^ 
curring,  all  would  hare  Uken  place  wbMt 
could  be  fairly  shown  to  be  implied  » 
the  vision.  , 

(E)  We  are  to  expect  a  reign  of  ngw- 
ousness  on  the  earth.  On  the  chaiaew 
of  what  we  are  fiairiy  to  expect  from  tM 
words  of  the  prophecy,  see  Notes  on  to*. 
14.  The  prophecy  authorises  us  to  anti- 
cipate a  time  when  there  shall  *>*  •  *5!1^ 
era!  prevalence  of  true  religion;  wwa 
the  power  in  the  world  shall  be  m  tw 
hands  of  good  men— of  men  fearing  Ooa, 
when  the  divine  laws  shall  be  obeyed- 
being  acknowledged  as  the  laws  that  tf* 
to  conteol  nen;  when  the  civU  in^»- 
tions  of  the  world  shall  be  I>e'^««i JJ 
religion,  and  moulded  by  it;  when  1W 
shafi  be  no  hindrance  to  the  free  exerttj* 
of  religion,  and  when  in  fact  the  rejij 
ing  power  on  the  earth  shaU  be  the  war 
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doB  irUoh  tbe  MesBlah  shall  let  up. 
There  is  nothing  more  certain  in  the  l«i- 
tore  than  such  a  period,  and  to  that  all 
things  are  tending.  Such  a  period  would 
fulfil  all  that  is  fairly  implied  in  this 
wonderful  prophecy,  and  to  that  faith  and 
hope  should  calmlj  and  confidentij  look 


forward.  For  that  they  who  love  their 
God  andtheirraee  should  labour  and  pray; 
and  by  the  certain  assurance  that  such  a 
period  will  come,  we  should  be  cheered 
amidst  all  the  moral  darkness  that  exists 
in  the  world,  and  in  all  that  now  discour- 
ages us  in  our  endearonrs  to  do  good. 


CHAPTER  Yin. 


ANALYSIS  or  THE  OHAPXia. 


Tbb  ofatptsr  contains  an  aeeount  of  a  rislon  seen  by  the  prophet  in  the  third  year  of  the 
Idgn  of  Beuhassar.  Thepropheteither  was,  orappearod  tobe,in  thedtyofShosban— after* 
wards  the  capital  of  the  Persian  empire,  in  the  prorince  of  Slam.  To  that  place,  then  an  ini* 
portent  town,  there  is  no  improbability  in  suppoeing  that  he  had  gone,  as  he  was  then  nneeo- 
nocted  with  toe  goTemment,  or  not  emploved  by  the  gOTemment  (eh.  t.),  and  as  it  is  not  niv 
reasonable  to  duppoee  that  he  would  be  at  liberty  to  visit  other  parts  of  the  empire  than  Baby- 
lon. Poflribly  there  may  have  been  Jews  at  that  place,  and  he  may  haTe  gone  on  a  rlsit  to 
them.  Or  p^faaps  the  scene  of  the  vision  may  hare  been  laid  in  Shushan,  by  the  rlTer  Ulai, 
and  that  the  prophet  means  to  represent  himself  as  \f  he  had  been  there,  and  the  viskm  had 
seemed  to  pai>s  there  before  his  mind.  But  there  is  no  valid  ol|{ection  to  the  supposition  that  he 
was  actually  there,  and  this  seems  to  be  affirmed  in  ver.  2.  While  there,  he  saw  a  ram  with 
two  horns,  one  higher  than  the  other,  pushing  westward,  and  northward,  and  southward,  so 
powerful  that  nothfaig  could  oppoae  him.  As  he  was  looking  on  this,  he  saw  a  he-goat  come 
from  the  West,  bounding  along,  and  scarcely  touching  the  ground,  with  a  single  remarkable 
bom  between  his  eyes.  Tbls  he-goat  attacked  the  ram,  broke  his  two  horns,  and  overcame  hia 
entirely.  The  he-goat  became  very  strung,  but  at  length  the  horn  was  broken,  and  there  came 
up  four  in  its  place.  From  one  of  these  there  sprang  up  a  little  horn  that  became  exceeding 
neat  and  mighty,  extending  itself  toward  the  South,  and  the  East,  and  the  pleasant  land— the 
Cmd  of  Palestine.  This  bom  became  so  mighty  Ukat  it  seraaed  to  attadt  *  the  host  of  heaven'— 
the  stars;  it  east  some  of  them  down  to  the  ground;  it  magnified  itself  against  the  Prince  of  the 
host;  it  caused  the  daily  sacrifice  in  the  temple  to  cease,  and  the  sanctuary  of  the  Prince  of  the 
host  was  cast  down.  An  earnest  inquiry  was  made  by  one  saint  to  another  how  long  this  was 
to  eonUnue,  and  the  answer  was,  unto  two  thousand  and  three  hundred  days,  and  that  then  the 
Mnetuary  would  be  cleansed.  Gabriel  is  then  sent  to  explain  the  vision  to  the  prophet,  and  he 
announees  that  the  ram  with  the  two  horns  represented  the  kings  of  Media  and  Persia;  the 
goat  the  king  of  Greece ;  the  neat  horn  between  his  eyes  the  first  king ;  the  four  horns  that  should 
spring  up  after  tbat  was  broken,  the  four  djmasties  Into  which  the  kingdom  would  be  divide^ 
and  the  little  bom  a  king  of  fierce  countenance,  and  understanding  dark  sentences,  and  thai 
would  stand  up  against  the  Prince  of  princes,  and  that  would  ultimately  be  destroyed.  The 
effsct  of  this  was,  that  Daniel  was  overcome  by  the  vision  for  a  certain  time;  afterward  he  re- 
vived, and  attended  to  the  business  of  the  king,  but  none  understood  the  vision. 

This  is  one  of  the  few  prophecies  in  the  Scriptures  that  are  explained  to  the  prophets  them- 
selve',  and  it  becomes,  therefore,  important  as  a  key  to  explain  other  prophecies  of  a  similar 
character.  Of  the  reference  to  the  kingdom  of  Media  and  Persia,  and  to  the  kingdom  of  Greece, 
there  Is  an  express  statement  The  application  of  a  portion  of  the  prophecy  to  Alexander  tbe 
Qreat,  and  to  the  four  monarehies  into  which  his  kingdom  was  divided  at  his  death,  is  equally 
eertain.  And  there  ean  be  as  little  doubt  of  the  application  of  the  remainder  to  Antioohus 
Epiphanes,  and  in  this  nearly  all  expositors  are  agreed.  Indeed,  so  striking  snd  clear  is  the 
application  to  this  Mries  of  historical  events,  that  Porphyry  nuJntained  that  this,  as  well  as 
other  portions  of  Daniel,  were  written  afier  the  events  occurral.  One  of  two  things,  indeed,  ia 
esrtaln— either  that  this  was  written  after  the  events  here  referred  to  occurred ;  or  tluit  Daniel 
IMW  Inspired.  No  man  by  any  natural  sagsdty  could  have  predSeted  these  events  with  somudi 
accuracy  and  particularity. 

The  portion  of  Daniel  which  follows  is  in  pure  Hebrew.  The  portion  of  the  book  from  the 
fourth  verse  of  the  second  chapter  to  the  end  of  the  seventh  chapter  was  written  in  Chaldse. 
Od  this  point  see  Intro.  {4.  m.  a)- 
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1  In  the  ihifd  yeir  of  the  reign 
of  king  Belsbaiz&r  a  Tision  appeared 
unto  me,  even  unto  me  Daniel,  after 
that  which  appeared  unto  me  at  the 
Urst. 

1.  In  the  third  year  of  the  reign  of  BeU 
thoMMor,  In  regard  to  Belshazzar,  see 
Intro,  to  eh.  y.  {  2.  ^  A  viHon  appeared 
wtio  mc  This  rision  appears  to  have 
oeenrred  to  him  when  awake,  or  in  an 
•ostftoy;  the  former  one  occurred  when 
1m  was  asleep,  eh.  yii.  1.  Comp.  vs.  17, 
18,  of  this  chapter,  where  the  prophet 
represents  himself  as  orerpow.ered,  and 
M  fUling  down  to  Uie  earth  on  account 
of  the  rision.  The  representation  would 
aeem  to  have  been  made  to  pass  before 
his  Blind  in  open  day,  and  when  he  was 
folly  awake.  Comp.  the  ease  of  Balaam, 
Hub.  zziv.  4:  ''Which  saw  the  vision 
4f  the  Almighty,  falling  into  a  trance, 
ftnt  having  his  eyes  open."  f  After  that 
which  appeared  unto  me  at  the  fret.  That 
occurred  in  the  iirst  year  of  Belshazzar, 
eh.  viL  1. 

2.  And  leaw  in  a  virion.  I  looked  as 
the  vision  appeared  to  me ;  or  I  saw  cer- 
tain things  represented  to  me  in  a  vision. 
On  the  word  vieion,  see  Notes  on  ch.  L  17. 
The  meaning  here  would  seem  to  be  that 
a  vision  appeared  to  Daniel,  and  that  ho 
contemplated  it  with  earnestness  to  un- 
derstand what  it  meant  f  That  I  was 
at  Shuehan,  As  remarked  m  the  intro- 
duction to  this  chapter,  this  might  mean 
that  he  teemed  to  be  there,  or  that  the 
vision  was  represented  to  him  as  being 
there,  but  the  most  natural  construction 
is  to  suppose  that  Daniel  was  actually 
there  himself^  Why  he  was  there,  he 
has  not  informed  us  directly,  whether  he 
waa  on  public  business,  or  on  his  own. 
Prom  ver.  27,  however — 'Afterward  I 
rose  up,  and  did  the  king's  business' — 
it  would  seem  most  probable  that  he  was 
then  in  the  service  of  the  king.  This 
supposition  will  not  conflict  with  the 
statement  in  ch.  v.  10, 11,  in  which  the 
queen  of  Belshazzar,  when  the  hand  writ- 
ing appeared  on  the  wall  of  the  palace, 
informs  the  king  that  there  was  "  a  man 
in  his  kingdom  in  which  was  the  spirit 
of  the  holy  gods,"  kt, — ^from  which  it 
might  be  objected  that  Daniel  was  at  that 
time  unknown  to  the  king,  and  could  not 
have  been  in  his  employ,  for  it  might  have 
been  a  fitot  Uiathe  was  in  the  employ  of  the 


2  And  I  saw  m  a  Tision ;  an^  i| 
came  to  pass,  when  I  saw,  that  I 
was  at  •  Shoshan  in  the  palace,  which 
19  in  the  province  of  £lam ;  and  I 
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;  king  as  an  officer  of  the  government,  and 
yet  it  may  have  been  forgotten  that  he 
I  had  this  power  of  disclosing  the  meaning 
of  visions.  He  may  have  l^en  empioyed 
in  the  public  service,  but  his  services  to 
the  father  of  the  king,  and  hie  extraordi- 
nary skill  in  interpreting  dreams  and  via- 
,  ions  may  not  at  onoe  have  occurred  to  the 
•affrighted  monarch  and  his  courtieva 
6hudian,  or  Snsa,  the  chief  town  of  8aal> 
ana,  was  the  capitol  of  Persia  after  the 
time  of  Cyras,  in  which  the  kings  of  Per- 
sia had  their  principal  residence.  Nefa  L  I* 
Esther  i.  2-— 5.  It  was  situated  on  tJbe 
Eulaeus  or  Ghoaspes,  probably  on  theeipal 
now  occupied  by  the  village  Shvs.  Rm^ 
nel,  €leog.  of  Herodotus ;  Kinneir,  Mna* 
Pers.  Empire;  K.  Porter's  Travdi,  iXi 
4, 11;  Bitter,  Erdkunde,  Asien,  ix.  294. 
Pict  Bib.  in  loe.  At  Shus  there  are  ex- 
tensive  ruins,  stretching  perhaps  twelve 
miles  from  one  extremity  to  the  other,  sad 
consisting,  with  the  other  ruins  in  that 
country,  of  hillocks  of  earth,  and  rubbish, 
covered  with  broken  pieces  of  brick  and 
coloured  tile.  At  the  foot  of  these  mounds 
is  the  so-called  tomb  of  Daniel,  a  small 
building  erected  on  the  spot  where  the 
remains  of  Daniel  are  believed  in  thai  re> 
gion  to  rest  It  is  apparently  modem, 
but  nothing  but  the  belief  that  this  was 
the  site  of  the  prophet's  sepulchre  could 
have  led  to  its  being  built  in  the  plaoe 
where  it  stands.  Haloom,  Hist  of  Peii- 
sia,  i.  255,  256.  The  city  of  Shus  is  now 
a  gloomy  wilderness,  inhabited  by  liooi^ 
hyenas,  and  other  beasts  of  pr^.  Kittc^ 
Cyclop.  Art  Shushan.  Sir  John  Kin* 
neir  says  that  the  dread  of  these  animals 
compelled  Mr.  Honteith  and  himself  to 
take  shelter  for  the  night  within  the  waOs 
that  encompass  Daniel's  tomb.  Of  that 
tomb.  Sir  «rohn  Malcolm  says,  "It  is  a 
small  building,  but  sufficient  to  shelter 
some  dervishes  who  watch  the  remains  of 
the  prophet)  and  are  supported  by  tha 
alms  of  pious  pilgrims,  who  visit  the 
holy  sepnlehre.  The  dervishes  aie  now 
the  only  inhabitants  of  Susa;  and  every 
species  of  wild  beast  roams  at  large  evas 
the  spot  on  which  some  of  the  proadaai 
palaces  ever  raised  by  human  art  oaoa 
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•ftw  in  a  Tision,  and  I  was  by  the 
rivw  of  Ulai. 


■tood."  Vol.  I.  pp.  255,  256.  For  a  de- 
scription of  tho  rains  of  Sasa,  see  Piot 
Bib.  Ill  /oe.  This  citj  was  about  450  Ro- 
nan  miles  from  Seleucia,  and  was  bnilty 
according  to  Pliny,  6.  27,  in  a  square  of 
about  120  stadia.  It  was  the  summer 
residence  of  the  Persian  kings,  (Cyrop. 
$,  6,  10),  as  they  passed  the  spring  in 
Sebatan%  and  the  autumn  and  winter  in 
Babylon.  See  Lengerke,  tn  he.  It  was 
ia  this  eity  that  Alexander  the  Great 
Married  Stateira,  daughter  of  Darius  Co- 
domanus.  The  naaie  means  a  lil^,  and 
was  probably  giyen  to  it  on  account  of 
ita  beauty.    Lengtrbe.    Bosenmiiller  sup- 

Csee  that  the  rision  here  is  represented  to 
ve  appeared  to  Daniel  in  tois  eity  be- 
cause it  would  be  the  future  eapitol  of  Per- 
•i%  and  beoanse  so  mueh  of  Uie  rision  per- 
taiaad  to  Persia.  See  Maurer,  in  he. 
The  annexed  eat  represents  the  present 
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3  Then  I IHM  np  mine  eyes,  and 
saw,  and,  behold,  there  stood  before 

appearance  of  that  city.  ^  In  the  palaet. 
This  word — ?r»0^ — means  a  fortress,  a 
castle,  a  fortified  palace.  Oeteniue,  See 
Neh.  i.  1.  Esth.  i.  5 ;  ii.  5 ;  Tiii.  U ;  ix. 
6,  11,  12.  It  would  seem  to  have  been 
given  to  the  city  because  it  was  a  forti- 
fied place.  The  word  applied  not  only  to 
the  palace  proper,  a  royal  residence,  bat 
to  the  whole  adjacent  dry.  It  is  not  aa- 
oessary  to  suppose  that  Daniel  was  in  tht 
palace  proper,  but  only  thai  he  was  in 
the  city  to  which  the  name  was  giTea. 
T  Which  iM  in  ike  province  of  Elam.  Sat 
Notes  on  Isa.  xL  11.  This  prorinea  was 
bounded  on  the  east  by  Persia  propar,  on 
the  west  by  Babvlonia,  on  the  north  by 
Medi%  and  on  the  south  by  the  Persian 
Gulf.  It  was  about  half  as  large  as  Per- 
sia,  and  not  quite  as  large  aa  Xaglaad. 
Kitto's  Gyelo.     It  was   probably  eoa- 


Sared  by  Nebuohadnesiar,  and  in  the 
&e  of  Belshasutr  was  subject  to  the 
Babylonian  dominion.  Shusban  bad  been 
doubtless  the  capitol  of  the  kingdom  of 
Slam  while  it  continued  a  separate  king- 
dom, and  remained  the  capitol  of  the 
prorinoe  while  it  was  under  the  Babylo- 
nian yoke,  and  until  it  was  subdued  as  a 
part  of  the  empire,  by  Cyrus.  It  was 
then  made  one  of  the  capitols  of  the 
united  Medo-Persian  empire.  It  was 
when  it  was  the  capitol  of  a  prorince  that 
it  was  visited  by  Daniel,  and  that  he  saw 
the  vision  there.  Possibly  he  may  have 
dwelt  there  subteonently,  and  died  there. 

XAnd  I  wot  h^  tie  river  of  Ulai,    This 
Ttr  flowed  hj  the  d^  of  Bhathan  or  Sa- 
lt 


sa,  and  fell  into  the  united  stream  of  the 
Tigris  and  the  Enpfarates.  It  is  ealled 
by  Pliny  (Nat  Hist.  vi.  81)  Eulaens ;  but 
it  is  described  by  Greek  writers  generally 
under  the  name  of  Choaspes.  Herod,  r. 
49.  Strabo,  xy.  p.  728.  It  Is  now  known 
by  the  name  Keiah,  called  by  the  Turks 
Keraso.  It  passes  on  the  west  of  the  ru- 
ins of  Shns  (Susa),  and  enters  the  Shat- 
ul-Arab  about  twenty  miles  below  Korna 
Kinneir.  Geog.  Mem.  of  the  Persian  em- 
pire, pp.  96, 97.  See  Kitto's  Cyc  Art.  Ulai. 
3.  Then  I  lijted  vp  mime  eyee  and  eato. 
And  saw  in  vision,  or  there  seemed  to  be 
before  me.  V  There  etood  be/ore  the  river. 
On  the  bank  of  the  river,  f  A  ram, 
which  hmd  twa  Aenie.    fhere  eaa  ha  ne 
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ifae  rirer  a  ram  which  hac  two  horns : 
and  the  two  horns  were  high ;  but 
one  was  higher  than  the  mother,  and 
the  higher  came  up  last 

4  I  saw  the  ram  pushing  west- 
•  ward,  and  northward,  and  south- 
ward ;  so  that  no  beast  might  stand 

*«ecofui. 

trror  In  ezplainiog  the  design  of  this  tjm- 
bol,  A>r  in  ver.  20,  it  is  ezpreeslj  said  that 
it  denoted  the  two  kings  of  Media  and  Per- 
sia. The  nnited  power  of  the  kindom  was 
denoted  by  the  ram  itself;  the  fket  that 
there  were  two  powers  or  kingdoms  com- 
bined bj  the  two  horns  of  the  ram.  f  And 
CJU  two  konu  were  hirfk.  Both  indicating 
great  powM*.  %  But  the  one  was  kiffher 
tkmn  the  ether,  aud  the  higher  ettme  ftp  UteL 
The  higher  horn  springing  up  last  denotes 
Persia,  that  became  the  more  mighty 
power  of  the  two,  so  that  the  name  Me- 
dia became  finally  almost  dropped,  and 
the  united  kingdom  was  known  in  Gre- 
cian history  as  the  Pereian.  The  Median 
or  Assyrian  power  was  the  older,  bat  the 
Persian  became  the  most  mighty. 

4.  I  eaw  the  ram  puehing  weettoard,  and 
north^pard,  and  eouutward.  Denoting  the 
eonqnests  of  thft  united  kingdom.  The 
eaet  is  not  mentioned,  for  none  of  the  eon- 
qnests of  the  Medo-Persian  empire  ex- 
tended in  that  direction.  Tet  nothing 
eould  better  express  the  conquests  actu- 
ally made  by  the  Modo-Persian  empire 
than  this  representation.  On  the  west 
the  conquests  embraced  Babylonia,  Mes- 
opotamia, Syria  and  Asia  Minor;  on  the 
north,  Colchis,  Armenia,  Iberia,  and  the 
regions  around  the  Caspian  sea ;  and  on 
the  south,  Palestine,  Ethiopia,  Egypt,  and 
Lybia.  Lengerke.  This  Medo-Persian 
power  is  represented  as  coming  from  the 
east,  Isa.  zlL  2  ;  "  Who  raised  up  the 
righteous  man  from  the  etut,"  Ac  Isa. 
xlvi.  11 :  "  Calling  a  ravenous  bird 
from  the  eaet,  Ac  %  He  did  according  to 
Me  will,  and  became  greaL  This  expresses 
well  also  the  character  of  the  Medo-Per- 
iian  empire  It  extended  oyer  a  great 
part  of  the  known  world,  subduing  to  it- 
self a  large  portion  of  the  earth.  In  its 
early  conquests  it  met  with  no  successful 
opposition,  nor  was  it  stayed  until  it  was 
snbdued  by  Greece — as  at  Leuctra  and 
Marathon,  and  then  as  it  was  finally  over* 
tlir^fra  h741«n»dfr  ths  Oitat 


before  him,  neither  wob  then  ors 
that  could  deliver  out  of  bis  hand; 
but  he  did  aooording  to  his  bwill. 
and  became  great 

5  And  as  I  was  consideriDg,  be- 
hold, a  he-goat  «came  from  the  «est 
on  the  face  of  the  whole  earth,  tod 

bla.  10. 13,14;  0.5. 19.11;  8,16.     cm.tL 


5.  And  ae  I  woe  eonaidering.  Allwsi 
looking  on  this  Tislon.  ItwasaTtooo 
which  would  natnraUy  aitiMit  sttmtioo, 
and  one  whieh  would  not  be  rso^y  ■■• 
derf  tood.  It  eridently  denettd  shbs 
combined  power  that  was  sttsnptiBg 
conquest,  but  we  are  not  to  suppose  tint 
Daniel  would  readily  nndcrsUod  vlnt 
was  meant  by  it.  The  whole  seeaewsi 
future— for  the  Medo-Persian  pewsr  wi 
not  yet  consolidated  in  the  time  of  Bd- 
shaszar,  and  the  eonqnests  rsprestaUd 
by  the  ram  continued  throogk  liBy 
years,  and  deaeted  by  the  he-goit  ii' 
tended  still  much  further  into  frtsrilj. 

J  Behold,  a  he-goat  came  from  the  wt^ 
n  ver.  21,  thU  is  caUed  the  *roasfa- 
goat'  There  can  be  no  doubt  ss  to  tbs 
application  of  this,  for  in  rer.  21,  it  ii  ex- 
pressly said  that  it  was  'the  king  of 
Grecia.'  The  power  represented  ii  tbst 
of  Greece  when  it  was  consolidated  under 
Alexander  the  Great,  and  when  he  west 
forth  to  the  subjugation  of  this  net  Per- 
sian empire.  It  may  serve  to  fllasttste 
this,  and  to  show  the  propriety  of  rtfre- 
sentine  the  Macedonian  power  ^7^* 
fymboT  of  a  goat,  to  remark  thst  ft» 
symbol  is  often  found,  in  rarious  w^ji| 
in  connection  with  Maeedon,  and  As^ 
for  some  reason,  the  goat  was  need  si 
emblematic  of  that  power.  A  fiiw  l!M 
ftimished  to  the  Editor  of  Calmet^s  Die- 
tionary,  by  Toylor  Combe,  Esq.,  *w 
show  the  propriety  of  this  ollnsios  ts 
Macedonia  under  the  emblem  of  a  goat* 
and  that  the  allusion  would  be  resdilj 
understood  in  after  times.  They  «• 
condensed  here  fh>m  his  account  in  Ts7- 
lor's  Calmet,  V.  410—412.  (1)  Car»ns% 
the  first  king  of  the  Macedonian^  eon- 
mencod  his  reign  814  years  before  »• 
Christian  era.  The  circumstance  of  i»« 
being  led  by  gouts  to  the  city  of  ^<|*J5 
the  name  of  which,  when  he  esUbliiMs 
there  the  seat  of  his  kingdom,  he  eon- 
▼erted  into  JEgce,  is  well  worthy  ef  rs- 
Urlem    Edeeeam^  ah  memoiitm 
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^touched  not  tho  ground:  and  the 

*  or,  nom  tftuchtd  him  in  the  earih^ 

mmktri*^  ^ffat,  populmn  jE<j€ttda&.  Jus- 
tin  Lib.  y\L  c.  1.  The  ado[jtiQQ  of  the 
ffoat  tu!  AD  emblem  of  Mocedon,  wduld 
hare  beea  early  f  uggeatcd  bj  iiq  ImpartADt 
event  in  tbeir  history.  {2}  Broms  flgnri.^Ei 
ttf  n  goat  hiiYfi  been  fouDd  as  tho  Rjitibul 
of  Mocedon.  Mr*  Combe  paj!i,  '*  I  have 
luteljr  had  as  opportauU^  uT  proctiriug 
an  iticieut  brome  fi^r^  of  a  f^aai  with 
one<  born,  which  wm  the  old  »yuibu!  of 
MiLcedoTt.  As  &f^re«  repri^s^ntin]];  iha 
I^l>e4  of  uicLent  ootintrks  are  extremc^tr 
raro,  »nd  ab  neither  a  bronze  nor  rqnrbiti 
Cjmbol  of  Maoediin  hiu  been  hitberto 
Doileed^  I  htg  leATi>  t^  trouble  yott  with 
the  few  following  obierrationt,"  <tc.  He 
then  fay  It,  "  The  goat  which  in  sent  for 
your  inipeetioQ,  was  dug  up  in  AeliK 
Minor,  and  wa«  brought,  togr(;ther  with 
other  antjquUie?,  ioto  thii  couqtry  hy  a 
poor  Turk."  Tho  following  cut  ia  a  re- 
preAeatttlioQ  of  this  figure.     Tha  eUght^st 


goat  Jiad  fk  b  notfiblo  Horn  between 


nearly  300  yeara  after  Catunueip  and  about 
6 17  yeora  bcfory  Christ,  the  Mncedonianflj 
upon  being  threaten lid  with  nn  iuvaaion/ 
beeatno  tributary  to  tho  Persians.  In 
one  of  the  pilastera  of  Perse  polls,  this 
very  event  » fie  ma  to  bo  recorded  in  a 
manner  that  thrown  eon sidcr able  light  on 
thi^  subject.  A  gont  is  rcpreientcd  with 
an  Immense  horn  growing  out  of  the 
middle  of  his  forehend,  and  a  man  in  a 
Peri^ian  dresa  is  eeen  hy  his  side,  hold- 
ing the  burn  with  hii  left  haudj  by  whieb 
is  aigniijed  the  fiuhjecticia  of  Mueedon. 
Tho  fi) {lowing  is  the  figure  referred  tft^ 
and   it  btLrlkicirrly   ehowfi    how  eMslj  ihlM 


is&pectlon  of  this  figure  will  show  the 
propriety  of  the  reprejientatiou  before  j 
us.  Mr.  Combe  then  says,  ^'Not  only; 
many  of  the  individual  towns  in  Maee- 1 
don  and  Thrace  employed  thii$  type,  but 
the  kiug<lom  itself  of  Maoedon,  which  u 
the  oldeftt  in  Europe,  of  which  ne  h:ifo 
any  regnlar  and  ooUQected  hijjtory,  weis  | 
rapreseDted  also  by  a  goat,  wHh  tins 
peculL&rity,  that  it  bad  but  one  born/' 
.  (3)  In  ^0  reign  «f  Amyntos  the  fir«t. 
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rbolwM  QMd.    In  thtreifn  of  Ar.  i  Uag,  ih«  h«ad  of  »  gMft  havfaif  MI7  «i« 
ana    of   Maeedon,  B.  C.  413,  thert  horn.    Of  thii  coin,  10  remarkakio  for 
oocun,  on  the  roTerse  of  a  coin  of  that  |  the  f  ingle  horn,  there  are  two  Taiietiea^ 


•ne,  No.  1,  engraved  by  Pellerin,  and  the  •  the  late  Dr.  W.  Hnnter.    (5)  -There  fa 
other,  No.  2,  preferred  in  the  cabinet  of  |  a  gem,"  saya  Mr.  Combe,  "  engraTed  U 


the  Florentine  collection,  which,  as  it  con- 
firms  what  has  been  already  said,  and 
has  not  hitherto  been  understood,  I  think 
worthy  of  mention.  It  will  l>e  seen  by 
the  drawing  of  this  gem  that  nothing 
more  or  less  is  meant  by  the  ram's  head 
^  with  two  horns,  and  the  goat's  head  with 
'  one,  than  the  kingdoms  of  Persia  and 
Macedon,  represented  under  their  appro- 
priate symbols.  From  the  circumstance, 
however,  of  these  characteristic  types 
being  united,  it  is  extremely  probable 
that  the  gem  was  engraved  after  the  con- 
quest of  Persia  by  Alexander  the  Great" 


These  remarks  and  illustrations  wQI  show 
the  propriety  of  the  symbol  used  here, 
•ind  show  also  how  readily  it  would  be 


understood  in  after  times.  There  is  no 
evidence  that  Daniel  understood  that  this 
ever  had  been  a  symbol  of  Macedonia,  or 
that,  if  he  had,  he  could  have  conjectured, 
by  any  natural  sagacity,  that  a  power  re- 
presented by  that  symbol  would  hare 
become  the  conqueror  of  Media  and  Per- 
sia, and  every  circumstance,  therefore, 
connected  with  this,  only  shows  the  more 
clearly  that  he  was  under  the  inflnenct 
of  inspiration.  It  is  affirmed  by  Joso- 
phus  (Ant  B.  xi.  eh.  viii.)  that  when 
Alexander  was  at  Jerusalem,  the  pro- 
phecies of  Daniel  respecting  him  were 
shown  to  him  by  the  high  priest,  and 
that  this  fact  was  the  means  of  his  con- 
ferring important  fkvours  on  the  Jews. 
If  sudi  an  event  occurred,  tho  droum- 
stances  here  alluded  to  show  how  readily 
Alexander  would  recognixe  the  reference 
to  his  own  country,  and  to  himself,  and 
how  probable  the  account  of  Josephus  is, 
that  this  was  the  means  of  oondliating 
him  towards  the  Jewish  people.  The 
credibility  of  the  account,  which  has  been 
called  in  question,  is  examined  in  New- 
ton on  the  Prophecies,  pp.  241 — 246. 
^  On  the  faee  of  th€  whoU  tartJL  He 
seemed  to  move  over  the  whole  worlds 
well  representing  the  morvmeatt  of  Alez- 
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6  And  kecftttd  to  Ute  nm  that 
had  two  horns,  which  I  had  seen 
standing  before  the  riyer,  and  ran 
unto  him  in  the  fury  of  his  power. 

ander,  who  conqnered  the  known  world, 
and  who  is  said  to  have  wept  because 
there  were  no  other  worlds  to  oonqaer. 
^  And  tottehed  not  the  ground,  Marg., 
none  touched  him  in  the  earth,  Tne 
translation  in  the  text,  however,  is  more 
correct  than  that  in  the  margin.  He 
seemed  to  bound  along  as  if  he  did  not 
touch  the  ground — denoting  the  rapidity 
of  his  moTements  and  conquests.  A 
similar  description  of  great  beauty  occurs 
in  Virgil,  JEn.  viL  806,  $eq,  of  Camilla: 

Oursu  pedum  prafrertere  Tentot, 
nia  Tol  iutaota  segetis  per  snmma  Tolaret 
GramlnA,  nee  teoeras  eursu  IsMisset  aristas, 
Yel  mare  per  medium  fluotu  tuspensa  tumenti 
rerret  iter,  oeieres  nee  tingeret  nquore  plantes. 

Nothing  would  better  express  the  rapid 
conquests  of  Alexander  the  Qreat,  than 
the  languagt  employed  by  Daniel.  He 
died  at  the  early  age  of  thirty-three,  and 
haying  been  chosen  generalinsimo  of  the 
Greeks  against  the  Persians  at  the  age 
•f  twenty-one,  the  whole  period  occupied 
by  him  in  his  conquests ;  and  in  his  pub- 
lic life,  was  but  twelve  years,  yet  in  that 
time  be  brought  the  world  in  subjection 
to  his  arms.  A  single  glance  at  his  rapid 
movements  will  show  the  propriety  of 
the  description  here.  In  the  year  334 
B.  C,  he  invaded  Persia,  and  defeated 
the  Persians  in  the  battle  of  the  Qranicus ; 
in  the  year  333,  he  again  defeated  them 
at  the  battle  of  Issus,  and  conquered 
Parthia,  Bactria,  Hyrcania,  Sogdiana, 
and  Asia  Minor.  In  the  year  332, 
be  conquered  Tyro  and  Egypt,  and 
built  Alexandria.  In  the  year  331, 
he  defeated  Darius  Codomannus,  and  in 
330  completed  the  conquest  of  the  Per- 
sian empire.  In  the  year  328,  he  defeated 
Poms,  king  of  India,  and  pursued  his 
march  to  the  Qanges.  In  these  few  years, 
therefore,  he  had  overrun  nearly  all  the 
then  known  world,  in  conquests  more 
rapid  and  more  decisive  than  had  ever 
before  been  made,  f  And  the  goat  had  a 
notable  horn  between  hie  ejfee.  The  goat 
represented  the  Macedonian  power,  and 
ail  this  power  was  concentrated  in  the 
person  of  Alexander — undoubtedly  de- 
noted by  the  single  horn — as  if  all  the 
power  of  Greece  was  eoneentratod  in  him. 
29* 


7  And  I  saw  him  come  close  nnte 
the  ram,  and  he  was  moyed  with 
cholcr  aeainst  him,rand  smote  the 
ram,  and  brake  his  two  horns :  and 


The  margin  is,  a  horn  of  tight.  Thi^ 
corresponds  with  the  Hebrew,  the  word 
rendered  notable — ntT^ — meaning  pro- 
perly look,  appearance,  and  then  some- 
thing eonepicuoue,  or  remarkable.  The 
literal  translation  would  be,  a  horn  of 
appearance;  that  is,  conspicuous,  large. 
iteeeniue,  Lex. 

6.  AmI  he  came  to  the  ram,  Ac,  Rep- 
resenting the  Medo-Persian  power.  ^And 
rem  unto  him  in  the  fury  of  hie  jtower. 
Representing  the  fierceness  and  fury  with 
which  Alexander  attacked  the  Persians 
at  the  Granicus,  at  Issus,  and  at  Arbela, 
with  which  he  invaded  and  overthrew 
them  in  their  own  country.  Nothing 
would  better  express  this  than  to  say 
that  it  was  done  in  '  the  fury  of  power.' 

7.  And  I  eato  him  come  cloee  unto  the 
ram.  The  ram  standing  on  the  banks  of 
the  XJlai,  and  in  the  very  heart  of  the  em- 
pire. This  representation  is  designed  un- 
doubtedly to  denote  that  the  Grecian 
power  would  attack  the  Persian  in  its 
own  dominions.  Perhaps  the  vision  was 
represented  at  the  place  which  would  be 
the  capital  of  the  empire  in  order  to  de- 
note this.  %  And  he  wae  moved  with 
eholer  againet  the  ram.  With  wrath  or 
anger.  That  is,  he  acted  as  if  he  were 
furiously  enraged.  This  is  not  an  impro- 
per representation.  Alexander,  though 
spurred  on  by  ambition  as  his  ruling  mo- 
tive, yet  might  be  rapposed  without  im- 
propriety to  represent  the  concentrated 
wrath  of  all  Greece  on  account  of  the  re- 
peated Persian  invasions.  It  is  true  the 
Persians  had  been  defeated  at  Lenctra, 
and  at  Marathon,  and  at  Salamis,  and 
that  their  hosts  had  been  held  in  cheek 
at  ThermopyUe,  and  that  they  had  never 
succeeded  in  subduing  Greece,  and  that 
the  Grecians  in  defending  their  country 
had  covered  themselves  with  glory.  Bat 
it  is  true,  also,  that  the  wrongs  inflicted 
or  attempted  on  the  Greeks  had  never 
been  forgotten,  and  it  cannot  be  doubted 
that  the  remembrance  of  these  wrongs 
was  a  motive  that  influenced  many  a 
Greek  at  the  battle  of  the  Granicus  and  Is- 
sus, and  at  Arbela.  It  would  be  one  of  tlM 
most  powerful  motives  to  which  Alexan- 
der ooold  appeal  in  stimulatiBf  his  amy* 
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there  was  no  power  in  the  ram  to 
stand  before  him,  but  he  cast  him 
down  to  the  ground,  and  stamped 
upon  liim  ;  and  there  was  none  that 

f  A»d  brake  hit  tteo  home.  Completely 
prostrated  his  power — as  Alexander  did 
when  he  overthrew  Darius  Codomannus, 
and  subjngated  to  himself  the  Medo-Per- 
iiaii  empire.  That  empire  ceased  at  that 
time,  and  was  merged  in  that  of  the  son 
of  Philip,  f  And  thtre  vmt  no  power  in 
the  ram  to  ttand  before  him.  To  resist  him. 
^  BtU  he  eaet  him  down  to  the  ground,  and 
stamped  upon  him.    An  act  strikingly  ex- 


could  deliver  the  ram  out  of  his 
hand. 

8  Therefore  the  h*-goat    waxed 
very  great :  and  when  he  was  strong, 


pressive  of  the  oondnct  of  Aiezander. 
The  empire  was  emshed  beneath  his 
power,  and,  as  it  were,  trampled  to  the 
earth.  %  And  there  toot  none  that  eould 
deliver  the  rcun  out  of  hie  hand.  Ko  anx- 
iliaries  that  the  Persian  empire  could  call 
to  its  aid  that  could  save  it  from  the  Gre- 
cian  conqueror.  The  following  is  the 
usual  representation  of  the  head  of  Alex- 
ander the  Great. 


8.  There/ore  the  he-goat  waxed  very 
great.  The  Macedonian  power,  especially 
under  the  reign  of  Alexander.  ^  And 
when  he  ioat  etrong,  the  great  horn  wan 
broken.  In  the  time,  or  at  the  period,  of 
its  greatest  strength.  Then  an  event  oc- 
curred which  broke  the  born  in  which 
was  concentrated  its  power.  It  is  ensy 
to  see  the  application  of  this  to  the  Ma- 
cedonian power.  At  no  time  was  the 
tmpire  so  strong  as  at  the  death  of  Alex- 


ander. Its  power  did  not  pine  awaj;  It 
was  not  enfeebled,  as  monarehiei  are  of- 
ten, by  age,  and  luxury,  and  eomnption ; 
it  was  most  flourishing  and  prosperous  jnst 
at  the  period  when  broken  by  the  death 
of  Alexander.  Never  afterwards  did  it 
recover  its  vigour ;  never  was  it  oonsoli- 
dated  again.  From  that  time  this  might/ 
empire,  broken  into  separate  kingdoms, 
lost  its  influence  Sn  the  world.  J  And 
for  it  eame  up  four  noiahU  OM«t.     Ia  tb* 
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ttia  great  bore  was  broken ;  and  for 
it  came  up  four  « notable  ones  to- 
ward the  four  winds  of  heaven. 


place  of  this  one  horn  in  which  all  the 
power  was  concentrated,  there  sprang  up 
four  others  that  were  distinguished  and 
remarkahle.  On  the  word  notabU,  see 
Kotes  on  Ter.  5.  This  representation 
Would  lead  us  to  suppose  that  the  power 
which  had  thus  heen  concentrated  in  one 
monarohjy  would  be  divided  and  distri- 
buted into  four,  and  that  instead  of  that  one 
power  there  would  be  four  kingdoms  that 
would  fill  up  about  the  same  space  in  the 
world,  occupy  about  the  same  territory, 
and  hare  about  the  same  characteristics 
— so  that  they  might  be  regarded  as  the 
■ucoession  to  the  one  dynasty.  The  same 
representation  we  hare  of  this  one  power 
in  ch.  TiL  6 :  "  And  the  beast  had  four 
beads."  See  also  ch.  xL  4 :  ''His  king- 
dom  shall  be  broken,  and  shall  be  divided 
towards  the  four  winds  of  heaven."  This 
accords  with  the  accounts  in  history  of 
the  eflfeot  of  Alexander's  death,  for  though 
the  kingdom  was  not  by  him  divided  into 
four  parts,  yet,  from  Uie  confusion  and 
conflicts  that  arose,  power  was  ultimately 
concentrated  into  four  dynasties.  At  his 
death,  hit  brother  Aridseus  was  declared 
king  in  bis  stead,  and  Perdiccas  regent. 
But  the  nnity  of  the  Macedonian  power 
was  gone^  and  disorder  and  confusion, 
and  a  struggle  for  empire,  immediately 
succeeded.  The  author  of  the  books  of 
Maccabees  (1  Mac  i.  7,  8,  9,)  says :  *<  So 
Alexander  reined  twelve  years,  and  then 
died.  And  his  servants  have  rule  every 
one  in  his  place.  And  after  his  death, 
they  all  put  crowns  upon  themselves  ,*  bo 
did  their  sons  after  them  many  years; 
and  evils  were  multiplied  in  the  earth." 
Alexander  died  B.  C.  323 ;  Antipater  sue- 
ceeded  Perdiccas,  B.  C.  321;  Ptolemy 
Lagus  the  same  year  took  possession  of 
Egypt;  Cassander  assumed  the  govern- 
ment of  Macedon,  B.  C.  317;  Seleucus 
Nicator  took  possession  of  Syria,  B.  C. 
311 ;  in  305  B.  C.  the  successors  of  Alex- 
ander took  the  title  of  kings,  and  in  301 
B.  C.  there  occurred  the  battle  of  Ipsus, 
in  which  Antigonus,  who  reigned  in  Asia 
Minor,  was  killed,  and  then  followed  in 
that  year  a  formal  division  of  Alexander's 
empire  between  the  four  victorious  princes, 
Ptolemy,  Seleucus,  Cassander,  and  Lys. 
inachus.    This  great  battle  of  Ipfus,  a 


9  And  %  ont  of  one  of  them  came 
forth  a  little  horn,  which  waxed  ex* 
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city  of  Phrygia,  was  fou^t  between  An- 
tigonus  and  his  son  Demetrius,  on  the 
one  side,  and  the  combined  forces  of  these 
princes  on  the  other.  Antigonni  had 
aimed  at  universal  sovereignty;  be  had 
taken  and  plundered  the  islimd  of  Cy. 
prus ;  had  destroyed  the  fleet  of  Ptolemy 
Lagus,  and  had  assumed  the  orown.— 
Against  him  and  his  usurpations,  Pto- 
lemy, Cassander,  and  Lysinachus,  com- 
bined  their  forces,  and  the  result  was  his 
complete  overthrow  at  the  battle  of  Ipsus. 
Lengerke,  in  loc  In  this  battle,  Antigo- 
nns  lost  all  his  conquests  and  his  lUe. 
In  the  division  of  the  empire,  Seleucus 
Nicator  obtained  Syria,  Babylonia,  Me- 
dia and  Susiana,  Armenia,  a  part  of  Cap- 
padocia,  Celicia,and  his  kingdom,  in  name 
at  least,  extended  from  the  Hellespont  to 
the  Indies.  The  kingdom  of  Lysina- 
chus extended  over  a  port  of  Thrace^ 
Asia  Minor,  part  of  Cappadocia,  and  the 
eountries  within  the  limits  of  Mount 
Taurus.  Cassander  possessed  Macedo- 
nia, Thessaly,  and  a  part  of  Oreeoe. 
Ptolemy  obtained  Egypt,  Cyprus,  and 
Cyrene,  and  ultimately  Coelo-Syria,  Pboi- 
nicia,  Judea,  and  a  part  of  Asia  Minor 
and  Thrace.  Lengerke,  in  loc.  f  To* 
teard  tht  /our  wnds  of  heaven.  Towards 
the  four  quarters  of  the  world.  Thus  the 
dominions  of  Seleucus  were  in  the  East;  « 
those  of  Cassander  in  the  West ;  those  of 
Ptolemy  in  the  South,  and  those  of  Lys- 
inachus in  the  North. 

9.  And  out  of  one  of  them  came  forth  a 
little  horn.  Emblematic  of  a  new  power 
that  should  spring  up.  Comp.  Notes  on 
ch.  vii.  8.  This  little  bom  sprang  up  ^ 
out  of  one  of  the  others ;  it  did  not  spring 
up  in  the  midst  of  the  others  as  the  little 
horn  in  ch.  viL  8,  did  among  the  ten  oth- 
ers. This  seemed  to  grow  out  of  one  of 
the  four,  and  the  meaning  cannot  be  mis- 
understood. From  one  of  the  four  pow- 
ers  or  kingdoms  into  which  the  empire  of 
Alexander  would  be  divided,  there  would 
spring  up  this  ambitious  and  persecuting 
power.  %  Which  waxed  exceeding  areat. 
Which  became  exoeedincly  powerftiL  It 
was  comparatively  smallat  flrst,  but  ulti- 
mately became  mighty.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  Antioohus  Epipbaaes  is  ds. 
noted  here.    All  the'  eironmstaBess  ef 
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<M!>^^ng  grefti,  toward  the  sonth,  and 

•  Pi.  48. 8;  Em.20.16. 

the  prediction  find  a  fnlfihnent  in  bim, 
and  if  it  were  sappoMd  that  thia  was 
written  after  he  had  lired,  and  that  it  was 
the  design  of  the  writer  to  describe  him 
by  these  symbols,  he  could  not  hare  found 
vymbols  that  wonld  hare  been  more 
striking  or  appropriate  than  this.  The 
Syriao  Tertion  has  inserted  here,  in  the 
Byriac  tezt»  the  words  'Antioehus  Epi- 
phanes/  and  almost  without  exception, 
expositors  have  been  agreed  in  the  opin- 
ion that  he  is  referred  to.  For  a  general 
account  of  him,  see  Notes  on  ch.  tiL  24, 

XThe  author  of  the  Bookof  Maoeabees, 
noticing  in  the  passage  above  quoted, 
the  death  of  Alexander,  and  the  distrac- 
tions that  followed  his  death,  says,  **  And 
there  came  out  of  them  a  wicked  root, 
Antioehus,  sumamed  Epiphanes,  son  of 
Antioehus  the  kinr,  who  had  been  a  host- 
age 8;t  Rome,  and  he  reigned  in  the  hun- 
dred and  thirty  and  seTcnth  year  of  the 
kingdom  of  the  Greeks."  1  Mac  L  10. 
A  few  expositors  have  supposed  that  this 
passage  refers  to  Antichrist — what  will 
not  expositors  of  the  Bible  suppose?  But 
the  great  body  of  interpreters  hare  under- 
stood it  to  refer  to  Antioehus.  This  prince 
was  a  successor  of  Seleucus  Nicator,  who, 
In  the  dirision  of  the  empire  of  Alexander, 
obtained  Syria,  Babylonia,  Media,  Ac, 
(see  abore  on  Ter.  8),  and  whose  espitol 
was  Antioch.  The  succession  of  princes 
who  reigned  in  Antioch  from  Seleucus  to 
Antioehus  Epiphanes  was  as  follows : 

1.  Seleneus  Nieator,  B.  C.  312—280. 

2.  Antioehus  Soter,  his  son,  280—261. 
8.  Antioehus  Theus,  his  son,  261—247. 

4.  Seleucus  Calliniens,  his  son,  247 — 
226. 

5.  (Alexander),  or  Seleucus  Cermnnus, 
his  son,  226—223. 

6.  Antioehus  the  Great,  his  brother, 
228—187. 

7.  Seleneus  Philopator,  his  son,  187 — 
176. 

8.  Antioehus  Epiphtnes,  his  brother, 
176—164.  Clinton's  Fatti  BtlUniei,  toL 
in.  appendix,  ch.  iii.  The  succefiion 
of  the  Syrian  kings  reigning  in  Antioch 
was  continued,  until  Syria  was  reduced 
to  the  form  of  a  Roman  prorinoe  by  Pom- 
pey,  B.  C.  63.  Seleucus  Philopator,  the 
immediate  predecessor  of  Antioehus,  hay- 
ing been  assassinated  by  one  of  his  oour- 


toward  the  eut,  and  toward  tba  plai^ 
sant  •  land. 

tiers,  his  brother  Antioehus  hastened  t« 
occupy  the  yncant  throne,  although  the 
natural  heir,  Demetriu?,  son  of  Seleucus, 
was  yet  alive,  but  a  hostage  at  Rome. 
Antioehus  assumed  the  name  of  Epi- 
phanes, or  JllHstn'out.  In  Ban.  xL  21,  it 
is  intimated  that  he  gained  the  kii»dom 
by  fiaiUriet;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  bribery,  and  the  promise  of  reward  to 
others,  was  made  use  of  to  secure  his 

Sower.  See  Kitto's  Cycle.  L  168—170. 
f  the  acts  of  this  nrince  there  will  be  oc- 
casion for  a  fuller  detail  in  the  Notes  on 
the  remainder  of  this  chapter,  and  eh.  xi« 
f  Toward  tht  toutk.  Toward  the  ooun- 
trj  of  Egypt,  Ac.  In  the  year  B.  C.  171, 
he  declared  war  against  Ptolemy  Philo- 
metor,  and  in  the  year  170  he  conquered 
Egypt,  and  plundered  Jerusalem.  1  Mae. 
i.  16—19 :  **  Now  when  the  kingdom  was 
established  before  Antioehus,  he  thought 
to  reign  over  Egypt,  that  he  loight  have 
the  dominion  of  two  realms.  THierefoTe 
he  entered  Egypt  with  a  great  multitude, 
with  chariots,  and  elephants,  and  horse- 
men, and  a  great  navy.  And  made  war 
against  Ptolemee  king  of  Egypt:  but 
Ptolemee  was  afraid  of  him,  and  fled  ,*  and 
many  were  wounded  to  death.  Thus  they 
got  the  strong  cities  in  the  land  of  Egypt, 
and  he  took  the  spoils  thereof.**  ^  And 
toward  the  ea»U  Toward  Persia  and  the 
countries  of  the  east.  He  went  there — 
these  countries  being  nominally  sabjeet 
to  him — according  to  the  author  of  the 
book  of  Maccabees  (1  Mae.  UL  28—37), 
in  order  to  replenish  his  exhausted  tren- 
nry,  that  he  might  carry  on  his  wars  with 
the  Jews,  and  that  he  might  keep  up  dbe 
splendour  and  liberality  of  his  eourt: 
"He  saw  that  the  money  of  his  treasures 
failed,  and  that  the  tributes  in  the  eovn- 
try  were  small,  because  of  the  dissensioa 
and  plague  which  he  had  brought  upon 
the  land,  and  he  feared  that  he  should  n«t 
be  able  to  bear  the  charges  any  longer,  nor 
to  have  such  gills  to  give  so  liborally  as 
he  did  before,  wherefore  being  grMtlj 
perplexed  in  his  mind,  he  determined  to 
go  ioto  Persia,  there  to  take  the  tributci 
of  the  countries,  and  to  gather  muck  ■»>. 
ney.  So  the  king  dep«ted  from  Anti- 
och, his  royal  city,  the  hundred,  fifty  asd 
seventh  year ;  and  having  passed  the  rlvor 
Euphrates,  he  went  throu^   the  high 
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10  And  it  waxed  great,  even  » to 
the  host  ^o(  heaven;  and  it  cast 
down  « some  of  the  host  and  of  the 

^OTtOgatntt    ^18.14. 13.     cRe.  12.  4. 
<  rer.  26,  •  or,  againsL 

coaotries."  %  And  toward  the  pleasant 
ItncL  The  word  here  nscd —  <3|  — means 
properly  splendour,  beauty.  Ita.  iy.  2 ; 
zziy.  16 ;  zxviU.  1,  4,  5.  It  is  applied  in 
Isa.  xiii.  19,  to  Babjlon — 'the  glory  of 
kingdoms.'  Here  it  evidently  denotes  the 
land  of  the  Israelites,  or  Palestine — so 
often  described  as  a  land  of  beauty,  as 
flowing  with  milk  and  honey,  Ac.  This 
is  such  language  as  a  pions  Hebrew  would 
naturally  use  of  his  own  country,  and  es- 
pecially if  he  was  an  exile  from  it  as  Dan- 
iel was.  Kothing  more  would  be  neces- 
sary to  designate  the  land  so  as  to  be 
understood,  than  such  an  appellation — as 
nothing  more  would  be  necessary  to  de- 
signate his  country  to  an  exile  from  China 
than  to  speak  of  'the  flowery  land.' 
Antiochus,  on  his  return  from  Egypt, 
turned  aside  and  inyaded  Judea,  and  ulti- 
mately robbed  the  temple,  destroyed  Jeru- 
salem, and  spread  desolation  through  the 
land.    See  1  Mac  L 

10.  And  it  waxed  great.  It  became 
rery  powerful.  This  was  eminently  true 
of  Antiochus,  after  having  subdued  Egypt, 
Ac  \  Even  to  th€  hoet  of  heaven,  Marg., 
against.  The  Hebrew  word —  tj?.  — means 
to  or  wktoy  and  the  natural  idea  would 
se«m  to  be  that  he  wished  to  place  him- 
self among  the  stars,  or  to  exalt  himself 
abore  all  that  was  earthly.  Comp.  Notes 
on  Isaiah  xiv.  13:  "For  thou  hast  said 
In  thine  heart,  I  will  ascend  unto  heaven. 
I  will  exalt  my  tiirone  above  the  stars  of 
CkkL"  Lengerka  supposes  that  the  mean- 
ing here  is,  that  he  not  only  carried  his 
oonqoeati  to  Egypt  and  to  the  East,  and 
io  Iha  holy  land  in  general,  but  that  he 
made  war  on  the  holy  army  of  God — the 
priests  and  worshippers  of  Jehovah,  here 
cp<riien  of  as  the  host  of  heaven.  So 
Manrer  understands  it  In  2  Mac  ix. 
10,  Antiochus  is  described  in  this  Ian- 
«u^:  "And  the  man  that  thought  a 
Uttle  afore  ha  could  reach  the  stars  of 
haavea,"  Ac  The  eoaiieeftoa  would  seem 
to  demand  the  interpretation  proposed  bv 
I>ng«rke  and  Maurer,  for  it  is  immedi- 
ately said  that  he  east  down  some  of  the 
luMt  and  the  start  to  the  ground.    And 


stars  to  the  groimd«  and  stamped 
npon  them. 

11  Yea,  he  <*  magnified  hinudf 
even  •  to  the  prince  of  the  host,  and 


such  an  interpretation  accords  with  the 
language  elsewhere  used  of  the  priests 
and  rulers  of  the  Hebrew  people.  Thus 
in  Isa.  xxiv.  21,  they  are  called  "the 
host  of  the  high  ones  that  are  high." 
See  Notes  on  that  passage.  This  lan- 
guage is  by  no  means  uncommon  in  the 
Scriptures.  It  is  usual  to  compare  princes 
and  rulers,  and  especially  ecclesiastical 
rulers,  with  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars. 
Undoubtedly  it  is  the  design  here  to  de- 
scribe the  pride  and  ambition  of  Antio- 
chus, and  to  show  that  he  did  not  think 
any  thing  too  exalted  for  his  aspiration. 
None  were  too  high  or  too  sacred  to  be 
secure  from  his  attempts  to  overthrow 
them,  and  even  those  who,  by  their  posi- 
tion and  character,  seemed  to  deserve  to 
be  spoken  of  as  suns  and  stars,  as  "  the 
host  of  heaven,"  were  not  secure.  ^  And 
it  east  down  some  of  the  host  and  of  th4 
stars  to  the  ground.  The  horn  seemed  to 
grow  up  to  the  stars,  and  to  wrest  them 
fVom  their  places,  and  to  east  them  down 
to  the  earth.  Antiochus,  in  the  fulfilment 
of  this,  cast  down  and  trampled  on  the 
princes,  and  rulers,  and  people,  of  the  holy 
host  or  army  of  God.  All  that  is  implied 
in  this  was  abundantly  fulfilled  in  what 
he  did  to  the  Jewish  people.  Comp.  1 
Mac.  i.  and  2  Mac  viii.  2.  f  And 
stamped  upon  them.  With  indignation 
and  contempt.  Nothing  could  better  ex- 
press the  conduct  of  Antiochus  towardf 
the  Jews. 

11.  Yea,  he  magniJUd  himself  even  to 
the  prince  of  the  host.  Grotius,  Ephrtem 
the  Syrian,  and  others,  understand  this 
of  Onias  the  high  priest,  as  the  chief 
officer  of  the  holy  people  Lengerke 
supposes  that  it  means  God  himself.  This 
interpretation  is  the  more  probable,  and 
the  idea  in  the  phrase  '  prince  of  the  host' 
is,  that  as  God  is  the  ruler  of  the  host  of 
heaven — ^leading  on  the  constellationsw 
and  marshalling  the  stars,  so  he  may  hi 
regarded  as  the  ruler  of  the  holy  armw 
here  below — the  ministers  of  religion^ 
and  his  people.  Against  him  as  the  Ru- 
ler and  Leader  of  bis  people  Antiochus 
exalted  himself,  particularly  by  attempt- 
ing to  change  hit  laws,  and  to  oanse  his 
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»by  him  the  daily  ^sacrifice  was]  12  And  ^a  host  WM  rfren  him 
taken  away,  and  the  place  of  his  I  against  the  daily  taerijicebj  reaaoii 
sanctuary  was  cast  down.  cor,tt^  A«<  »«>t«i  owrybrflketotm^r^ 


^ar,  from. 


«>Ex.»,38. 


noil  agctina  the  daO^  mcri^ 


ironhip  to  cease,    f  And  by  him.  Marg., 
*/rom  him,'    The  meaning  is,  that  the 
command  or  authority  to  do  this  pro- 
ceeded from  him.     %  The  daily  sacrifice 
•D<M  take%\  away.    The  sacrifice  that  was 
offered  daily  in  the  temple,  morning  and 
evening,  was  suspended.    A  full  account 
of  this  may  be  found  in  1  Mac.  i.  20—24, 
29 — 32,  44r— 50.    In  the  execution  of  the 
purposes  of  Antiochus,  he  **  entered  the 
sanctuary,  and  took  away  tlie  golden  altar, 
and  tho  candlestick,  and  all  the  vessels 
thereof;  and  the  table  of  shew-bread,  the 
pouring  vessels,   Ac,  and  stripped   the 
temple  of  all  the  ornaments  of  gold." 
After  two  years  he  again  visited  the  city, 
and  "  smote  it  very  sore,  and  destroyed 
mncli  people  of  Israel,  and  when  he  had 
taken  the  spoils  of  the  city  he  set  it  on 
fire,  and  pulled  down  the  walls  thereof 
on  every  side."    Everything  in  Jerusalem 
was  made  desolate.     **  Her  sanctuary  was 
laid  waste  like  a  wilderness,  her  feasts 
were  turned  into  mourning,  her  Sabbaths 
Into  reproach,  her  honour  into  contempts" 
Subsequently,  by  a  solemn  edict,  and  by 
more  decisive  acts,  he  put  a  period  to  the 
worship  of  God  in  the  temple,  and  pol- 
luted and  defiled  every  part  of  it.    "For 
the  king  had  sent  letters  by  messengers 
unto  Jerusalem  and  the  cities  of  Judah, 
that  tbey  should  follow  the  strange  laws 
of  the  land,  and  forbid  burnt-offerings, 
and  sacrifices,  and  drink-offerings  in  the 
temple ;  and  that  they  should  profane  the 
Sabbaths  and  festival  days ;  and  pollute 
the  sanctuary  and  holy  people;  set  up 
altars,  and  groves,  and  chapels  of  idols, 
and  sacrifice  swine's  flesh,  and  unclean 
beasts ;  that  they  should  also  leave  their 
children  undrcumcised,  and  make  their 
souls  abominable  with  all  manner  of  un- 
cleanness  and  profanation;  to  the  end 
tbey  might  forget  the  laws,  and  change 
all  the  ordinances."    1   Mac.  i.  44 — 19. 
It  was  undoubtedly  to  these  acts  of  Anti- 
ochus that  the  passage  before  us  refers, 
and  the  event  accords  with  the  words  of 
»he  prediction  as  clearly  as  if  what  is  a 
prediction  had  been  written  afterwards, 
and  had  been  designed  to  represent  what 
actually  occurred  as  a  matter  of  histo- 
rical record.    The  word  which  is  rendered 


daily  sacrifice'— the  word  'sacrifice'  be- 
ing supplied  by  the  translators— n^p^— 
means  properly  eomtinuanctf  perpeimity, 
and  then  that  which  is  oontinnous  or  con- 
stant—as  a  sacrifice  or  service  daily  oc- 
curring. The  word  tacnfice,  ia  pte- 
perly  inserted  here.  Gcsenius,  Z«r.  The 
mcniiii'g  of  the  word  here  rendered  'wai 
taken  away* — OT!— (Hophal  from  ovy*o 
exalt,  to  lift  up),  here  is,  that  it  was 
U/ted  up,  and  then  was  taken  away ;  thai 
is,  it  was  made  to  cease — a»  if  it  had 
been  carried  away.  Gesenius.  ^And 
the  place  of  hie  eanetuary.  Of  the  saiie- 
tuary  or  holy  place  of  the  '  Prince  of  tho 
host,'  that  is,  of  God.  Tho  reference  if 
to  the  temple,  f  Woe  caet  down.  The 
temple  was  not  entirely  destroyed  by 
Antiochus,  but  it  was  robbed  and  rifled, 
and  its  holy  vessels  were  carried  away. 
The  walls  indeed  remained,  but  it  wai 
desolate,  and  the  whole  service  then  was 
abandoned.  See  the  passages  quoted 
above  from  1  Mac 

12.  And  a  hoet  wae  given  him.  The 
Vulgate  renders  this,  *and  etren^h-^ 
robur — was  given  him,'  Ac  TheodoUon, 
*and  sin  was  permitted— i^if— against 
the  sacrifice ;  and  this  righteousness  was 
cast  on  the  eronnd ;  so  he  acted  and 
was  prospered."  Luther  renders  it,  *aad 
such  might  (or  power,  macht)  was  ghrea 
him.'  The  Syriac  renders  it,  '■(■d 
strength  was  given  him,'  Ac  Bertboldt 
renders  it,  Statt  ienee  eteUte  mew  dm 
Oreuel  avf,  'instead  of  this  [the  temple] 
there  was  set  up  an  abomination.'  Datlie^ 
and  the  stars  were  ddirered  to  bin' — 


tradita  ei  fnerunt  aeira,  te  pcpnim  Ju- 
daicun.  Maurer  understands  it  alee  of 
the  Jewish  people,  and  interprets  H, 
*  and  an  army — exercitw — the  people  of 
the  Jews  was  delivered  to  deetrvetloB, 
at  the  same  time  with  the  perpetnal  swii- 
fice,  on  account  of  wickedness,  that  is, 
for  a  wicked  thing,  or  for  impure  eaeri- 
fioes.'  Lengerke  renders  it,  as  ia  e«r 
translation,  *an  hostp-«i«  ifeer— wae 
given  up  to  him  at  the  same  tiiM  with 
the  daily  offering,  on  account  of  eriL' 
The  word  Jioee— 197— Is  doubUese  to  be 
taken  here  in  tho  lame  aenae  aa  Ift  ven 


ft  €.HR».] 
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<»f  trftDimMion,  and  it  east  down 
the  truth  to  the  ground;  and  it 
practised  and  prospered. 


13  f  Then  I  heard  one  taint  •  speak- 
ing,  and    another  saint  said  unto 

•lP»tl.l2, 


10,  where  it  !s  connected  with  heaven — 
'  the  ho«t  of  heaven.'  If  it  refers  there 
Co  the  Jewish  people,  it  doobtleM  does 
here,  and  the  appellation  is  such  an  one 
as  would  not  nnnatarally  be  used.  It  is 
eqniTalent  to  saying  *  the  army  of  the 
Lord/  or  the  people  of  the  Lord,  and  it 
thoald  have  been  rendered  here,  '  and  the 
host  was  given  up  to  him ;'  that  is,  the 
people  of  God,  or  the  holy  people,  were 
given  into  his  hands,  f  A^inet  the  daily 
laorifice.  This  does  not  oonrey  any  clear 
idea.  Lengerke  renders  it,  eamwtt  den 
beetandigen  op/er — <at  the  same  time 
with  the  permanent  sacrifice.'  He  re- 
marks that  the  preposition  Sp*  — (rendered 
in  our  version  againet)  like  the  Qreek 
ivl,  may  denote  a  connection  with  any- 
thing, or  a  being  with  a  thing — Zueatn- 
meiueyn — and  uius  it  would  denote  a 
anion  of  time,  or  that  the  things  occurred 
together.  Gen.  xxzii.  12;  Hos.  zlii.  14; 
Amos  iiL  16.  Comp.  Gesenius,  Lex.  on 
the  word  S^  8.  Aecording  to  this,  the 
meaning  is,  that  the  '  host,'  or  the  Jewish 
people,  were  given  to  him  at  the  tame  time, 
or  in  connection  with  the  daily  sacrifice. 
The  conquest  over  the  people,  and  the 
command  respecting  the  daily  sacrifice, 
were  simultaneous.  Both  passed  into  his 
bands,  and  he  exercised  jurisdiction  over 
them  both.  %By  reaeon  of  tranegreeeian-^ 
pi^|9-  Tliat  is,  all  this  was  on  aoooont 
of  the  transgressioa  of  the  people,  or 
on  aoeoont  of  abounding  iniquity.  God 
gave  up  the  people,  and  their  temple, 
nnd  their  saorifioes,  into  the  hands  of 
Autioohus,  on  account  of  the  prerailing 
impiety.  Comp.  1  Bfao.  L  11—16.  The 
nuthor  of  that  book  traces  all  these 
calamities  to  the  acu  of  certain  wicked 
men,  who  obtained  permission  of  Anti- 
oohos  to  introduce  heathen  customs  into 
Jerusalem,  and  who  actually  established 
many  of  those  customs  there.  ^And 
4t  eaei  down  the  tnuk  to  the  around. 
The  true  system  of  religion,  or  the  true 
method  of  worshipping  God — represented 
here  as  truth  in  the  abstract  So  in  Isa. 
Ux.  14,  it  is  said:  "Truth  is  faUen  in  the 
street,  and  sqaity  cannot  enter."  The 
iMsninc  hers  y^  that  the  institutions  ei 
the  trat  reliflMi  weald  be  altec^pias* 


trate.  This  was  fully  accomplished  by 
Antiochus.  See  1  Mae.  i.  f  And  itprae- 
tieed,  Heb.  <  it  did,'  or  it  acted.  That 
is,  it  undertook  a  work  and  was  saeeess- 
fuL  So  in  Ps.  L  8,  where  the  same  ex- 
pression occurs:  *'And  whatsoever  he 
doeth  shall  prosper."  This  was  M\y 
accomplished  in  Antiochus,  who  was  en- 
tirely suooessful  in  all  his  enterprises 
against  Jerusalem.    See  1  Mac  L 

13.  Then  I  heard  one  eaitU  epeaking. 
One  holy  one.  The  vision  was  now  ended, 
and  the  prophet  represents  himself  now 
as  hearing  earnest  inauiries  as  to  the 
length  of  time  during  which  this  desola- 
tion was  to  continue.  This  conversation, 
or  these  inquiries,  he  represents  himself 
as  hearing  among  those  whom  he  calls 
'  saints'— or  holy  ones —  t^^.  This  %oord 
might  refer  to  a  saint  on  earth,  or  to  an 
angel — to  any  holy  being.  As  one  of 
these,  however,  was  able  to  explain  the 
vision,  and  to  tell  how  long  the  desola- 
tion was  to  continue,  it  is  more  natural 
to  refer  it  to  angels.  So  Lengerke  un- 
derstands it.  The  representation  is,  that 
one  holy  one,  or  angel,  was  heard  by  Daniel 
speaking  on  this  subject,  but  nothhagis  re- 
corded of  what  he  said.  It  is  implied 
only  that  he  was  conversing  about  ths 
desolations  that  were  to  come  upon  the 
holy  city  and  the  peonle  of  God.  To  him 
thus  speaking,  and  who  is  introduced  as 
having  power  to  explain  it,  another  holy 
one  approaches,  and  asks  how  long  this 
state  ofthings  was  to  continue.  The  answer 
to  this  question  (ver.  14)  Is  made,  not  to 
the  one  who  made  the  inquiry,  but  to 
Daniel,  evidentiy  that  it  might  be  re- 
corded. Daniel  does  not  say  where  this 
vision  occurred — whether  in  heaven  or 
on  earth.  It  was  so  near  to  him,  how- 
ever, that  he  could  hear  what  was  said. 
%And  another  eaint  Another  holy 
one— probably  an  angel.  If  so,  we  may 
conclude,  what  is  in  itself  every  way  pro- 
bable, that  one  angel  has  more  knowledge 
than  another,  or  that  things  are  commu- 
nicated to  some  which  are  not  to  oth- 
ers, %  Unto  that  oertainnXut  which  epake. 
Palmmi,  or,  the  nmnberer  ^  sseriis,  or, 
ike   wonderful   nwmherer.    The  HebfSV 


Mft 


UJLlflMh, 


f^CKt 


•  Ibfti  certain  ^oM  whioh    gptke,  I  tram^WBWoo  of  *  dea^lmtlfw,  to  ^m 

How  long  shall  he  the  vision  con-  ]  botii  the  sanctuary  and  the  host  tc 
eeming  the  daily  sacrifice,  and  the! be  trodden  under  foot? 

14  And  he  said  unto  mc,  Unto 

i>or,  makutf  demdaU;  o.  11. 81,  IZ 11. 


»  i^ziMumi,  or.  <ft€  numbertr  qf  Mecrdtf  or,  a« 

wonder/id  numherer.  , 


else  in  the  Hebrew  seripturee.  The  simi- 
lar farm — ^j^Sf  ptlomi,  ooenrt  ia  Bath 
it:  1 1  **Bot  •«e&  a  one,  tnra  aside  ,*"  in 
I  Sam.  zzi.  2:  '*  appointed  ray  senrmnts 
lo  nek  and  sneli  a  plaoo;"  and  2  Kings 
vL  8 :  "In  ntdk  and  snob  a  place."  Tbe 
IlaUo  words  denote  the  corresponding 
Hebrew  word.  The  word,  according  to 
Gosenitts,  means  eonte  ont,  a  emiain  one; 
in  Arabic,  one  who  is  distinct  or  definite, 
wbcm  one  points  ont  as  with  the  finger, 
and  not  by  name  It  is  derired  firom  an 
obsolete  noon,  fiS^  —pahn,  fh>m  the  verb, 
r^^  '—paid,  to  distinguish,  and  is  united 
commonly  with  the  word  ^yD^V — mean- 
ing properly  one  concealed,  or  unknown. 
It  18  language,  therefore,  which  would  be 
properly  addressed  to  an  unknown  per- 
son with  whom  we  would  desire  to  speak, 
or  whom  we  would  designate  by  the  finger, 
or  in  some  such  way,  without  being  able 
to  call  the  name.  Thus  applied  in  the 
passage  here,  it  means  that  Daniel  did 
not  know  the  names  of  the  persons  thus 
speaking,  but  simply  saw  that  one  was 
speaking  to  another.  He  had  no  other 
way  of  designating  or  distinguishing  them, 
than  by  applying  a  term  which  was  com- 
monly used  of  a  stranger,  when  one  wished 
to  address  him,  or  to  point  him  out,  or  to 
call  him  to  him.  There  is  no  foundation 
in  the  word  for  the  meaning  suggested  in 
the  margin.  Theodotion  does  not  attempt 
to  translate  the  word,  but  retains  it — 
^cX^y'i— PhelmonL  The  Latin  Vulgate 
well  expresses  the  meaning,  dixit  unu$ 
eanctue  alieri  metcio  eui  hquenti.  Tbe 
full  sense  is  undoubtedly  conTcyed  by  the 
two  ideas,  (o)  that  the  one  referred  to 
was  unknown  by  name,  and  (6)  that  he 
wished  to  designate  him  in  some  way,  or 
to  point  him  out  ^Kow  ^n^  shall  be 
the  vieion.  Concerning  the  dailjf  sacrifice. 
How  long  is  that  which  is  designed  to  be 
represented  by  the  vision  to  continue; 
that  is,  how  long  in  fact  will  the  offering 
of  the  daily  sacrifice  in  the  temple  be  sns- 
nended.  f  And  ike  tranegreuion  of  deeo- 
2«rtton.  Marg.,  wtaking  deeokUe.  That  is, 
ih«  a«t  of  ii^oi^  M  the  part  of  Antio- 

ia  1^ 


holy  city  and  the  temple — how  long  ia 
that  to  continue?  %To  give  botk  the 
eanetMory.  Tbe  temple:  the  holy  place 
where  God  dwelt  by  a  visible  symbol,  and 
where  he  was  worshipped.  ^And  the 
hoet.  The  people  of  God — the  Jewish 
people.  %  To  be  trodden  under  foot  To 
be  utterly  despised  and  prostrated — os 
any  thing  which  is  trodden  ander  our 
feet 

li.  And  he  eaid  nnto  me.  Instead  of 
answering  the  one  who  made  the  inqniry, 
the  answer  is  made  to  Daniel,  doabtlefls 
that  he  might  make  a  record  of  it,  or  com- 
municato  it  to  others.  If  it  had  beea 
made  to  the  inquirer,  tbe  answer  would 
have  remained  with  him,  and  could  have 
been  of  no  use  to  the  world.  For  the  en- 
couragement, however,  of  the  Hebrew 
people,  when  their  sanctuary  and  city 
would  be  thus  desolate,  and  in  order  to 
furnish  an  instance  of  the  clear  fulfilment 
of  a  prediction,  it  was  important  that  it 
should  be  recorded,  and  henoe  it  was 
made  to  DanieL  %  Unto  t%Do  thomemtd 
and  three  hundred  dayt,  Marg.,  evening, 
morning.  So  the  Hebrew,  y^'i  s^.  So 
the  Latin  Vulgate,  ad  veeperam  et  mmnk 
And  so  Theodotion  —itH  inipms  eei  apcwr— 
'  to  the  evening  and  morning.'  Tba  loa- 
guage  here  is  evidently  that  which  was 
derived  firom  Gen.  i.,  or  which  was  com. 
mon  among  tho  Hebrews,  to  speak  ^ths 
'  evening  and  the  morning'  as  oonstitBtiac 
a  day.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  kowtrar, 
that  a  day  is  intended  by  this,  for  this  Is 
the  fiiiir  and  obvious  interpretatioB.  Tks 
Greeks  were  aeonttomed  to  denats  tks 
period  of  a  day  in  the  same  maaaer  bj 
the  word  w^^ittpw  (see  2  Cor.  zi.  26),  ia 
order  more  emphatically  to  designate  one 
complete  day.  See  Prof.  Btuart's  '  Hiats 
on  Prophecy,'  pp.  99, 100.  The  tioM  then 
specified  by  this  would  be  six  years  and 
an  hundred  and  ten  days.  MucbdiCenUy 
has  been  felt  by  ezpoiitors  ia  reeoneiUof 
this  statement  with  the  other  detigsatioos 
of  time  in  the  book  of  Daniel  sappoeed  ta 
refer  to  the  same  event,  aad  witk  tlw  aa* 
eonnt  furnished  by  Josephns  in  regard  ta 
the  period  which  elapsed  dariag  wkiek 
tka   MMlasnr  was  ^assliilSi  sad  Iks 
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two  tbousand  and  three .  handred 

',  morning.         ^jusHJleeL 


•  days ;  then  sbtdl  the  eanctnsiy  be 
^cleansed. 


dally  sacrifice  saspended.  The  other  de- 
signations of  time  which  have  been  ntp- : 
poted  to  refer  to  the  same  erent  in  Dan.  | 
iel,  are  eh.  riL  25,  where  the  time  men- 
tioned  is  three  years  and  a  half— or 
twelve  handred  and  sixty  dajs,  and  chap, 
ter  zii.  7,  where  the  same  time  is  men- 
tioned, <a  time,  times,  and  an  half/  or 
three  years  and  an  half,  or,  as  before, 
twelve  handred  and  sixty  days,  and  cb. 
xii.  14,  where  the  period  mentioned  is  'a 
thousand  two  handred  and  ninety  days,' 
and  eh.  xii.  12,  where  the  time  mentioned 
is  '  a  thoasand  three  handred  and  thirty 
days.'  The  time  mentioned  by  Josephas 
is  three  years  exaetiy  from  the  time  when 
'  their  divine  worship  was  fallen  off,  and 
was  redaoed  to  a  profane  and  eommon 
use/  till  the  time  when  the  lamps  were 
lighted  again,  and  the  worship  restored, 
for  he  says  that  the  one  event  happened 
precisely  three  years  after  the  other,  on 
the  same  day  of  the  month.  Ant  B.  zii. 
eh.  vii.  §  6.  In  his  Jewish  wars,  however, 
B.  i.  oh.  i.  J  1,  he  says  that  Antiochus 
'  spoiled  the  temple,  and  pat  a  stop  to  the 
constant  practice  of  offering  a  daily  sacri- 
fice of  expiation  for  three  years  and  six 
months.'  Now,  in  order  to  explain  the 
passage  before  as,  and  to  reconcile  the 
aeconnbi,  or  to  show  that  there  is  no  con- 
tradiction between  them,  the  following 
remarks  may  be  made:  (1)  We  may 
lay  out  of  view  the  passage  in  oh.  vil.  25. 
See  Notes  on  that  paseage.  If  the  rea- 
•oning  there  be  sonnd,  then  that  passage 
had  no  reference  to  Antioohos,  and  though, 
aoeording  to  Josephus,  there  is  a  remark- 
able coincidence  between  the  time  men- 
Moned  there  and  the  time  daring  which  the 
daily  saorifioe  was  suspended,  yet  that  does 
not  demonatrate  that  the  reference  there  is 
to  Antioehus.  (2)  We  may  lay  out  of 
view,  also,  for  the  present,  the  passages  in 
ch.  ziL  11, 12.  Those  will  be  tiie  subject 
of  eonsideration  hereafter,  and  for  the 
present  ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  embar- 
rass us  in  ascertaining  the  meaning  of 
the  passage  before  us.  (3)  On  the  as- 
sumption, however,  that  those  passages 
refer  to  Antiochus,  and  that  the  accounts 
in  Josephus  above  referred  to  are  correct 
— though  h€  mentions  different  times, 
and  though  different  periods  are  referred 
to  by  Baiiiel,  (h*  forsi^  may  baaoeoaBted 


fur  by  the  suppoeition  that  separate  epochs 
are  referred  to  at  the  $tarting  point  in  the 
calculation — the  terminut  a  quo.  The 
truth  was,  there  were  several  decisive 
acts  in  the  history  of  Antiochus  that  led 
to  the  ultimate  desolation  of  Jerusalem, 
and  at  one  time  a  writer  may  have  con- 
templated one,  and  at  another  time  an- 
other. Thus,  there  was  the  act  by  whioh 
Jason,  made  high  priest  by  Antiochus, 
was  permitted  to  set  up  a  gymnasium  in 
Jerusalem  after  the  manner  of  the  hea- 
then rPrideaux  uL  216;  1  Mac  i.  11— 
15);  the  act  by  which  he  assanlted'and 
took  Jerusalem,  entering  the  most  holy 
place,  stripping  the  temple  of  iu  treasures, 
defiling  the  temple,  and  offering  a  great 
swine  on  the  altar  of  bomt  offarings, 
(Prideauz  iiL  230, 231 ;  1  Mac  i.  20—28) ; 
the  act,  jost  two  years  after  this,  by 
which  having  been  defeated  in  his  tx^pp- 
dition  to  Egypt,  he  resolved  to  vent  all 
his  wrath  on  the  Jews,  and,  on  bis  re- 
tam,  sent  ApoUonius  with  a  great  army 
to  ravage  and  destroy  Jerusalem — when 
ApoUonius,  having  plundered  the  city, 
set  it  on  fire,  demolished  the  houses, 
pulled  down  the  waUs,  and  wiUi  the  ra- 
ins of  the  demolished  city  boilt  a  strons 
fortress  on  Mount  Acra  which  overlooked 
the  temple,  and  from  which  he  could  at- 
tack all  who  went  to  the  temple  to  wor- 
ship (Prideauz  iii.  239,  240;  1  Mac  i. 
29 — 40) ;  and  the  act  by  which  Antiochus 
solemnly  forbade  all  burnt  offerings,  and 
sacrifices,  and  drink  offerings  in  the  tem- 
ple. Prideauz  iii.  241,  242 ;  1  Mac  i.  44 
— 51.  Now,  it  is  evident,  that  one  writ- 
ing of  these  calamitous  events,  and  men- 
tioning how  lon^  they  would  continue, 
might  at  one  tune  contemplate  one  of 
these  events  as  the  beginning — the  termi- 
nut  a  quo,  and  at  another  time,  another 
of  these  events  might  be  in  his  eye. 
Each  one  of  them  was  a  strongly  marked 
and  decisive  event,  and  eaeh  one  might 
be  contemplated  at  a  period  which,  in  an 
important  sense,  determined  the  destiny 
of  the  city,  and  put  an  end  to  the  wor 
ship  of  Qod  there.  (4)  It  seems  proba- 
ble that  the  time  mentioned  In  the  pas- 
sage before  us,  is  designed  to  take  in  tha 
whole  series  of  disastrous  events,  (hna 
the  first  decisive  aot  whi^  led  ta  the 
tfOMTiag  thadaUy  nwrifto^  at  Iha  aa^ 
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I  Bf  thtfirtrAlp  of  0od  ^tw,  to 
ihe  time  irben  tbe  'aftnctuary  WMeleans- 
M.'  Tb»t  this  is  so,  would  soem  to  be 
probftble  from  tbe  series  of  risions  pre- 
sented to  Daniel  in  tbe  chapter  before  ns. 
Tbe  acts  of  tbe  'little  bom'  representing 
Antioohns,  as  seen  in  Tision,  began  yfitJ^ 
his  attack  on  the  '  pleasant  land'  (ver.  9), 
and  Uie  things  which  attracted  tbe  atten- 
tion of  Daniel  were,  that  he  'waxed 
great,'  and  made  war  on  'the  host  of 
bearen/  and  '  east  some  of  the  host  and 
of  Uie  stars  to  the  ground'  (rer.  10),  and 
*  magnified  himself  against  the  prince  of 
the  host*  (Ter.  Il)--act8  which  refer 
manifestly  to  his  attack  on  tbe  people  of 
Ood,  and  tbe  priests  or  ministers  of  reli- 
gion, and  on  God  himself  as  the  'prince 
of  the  host' — unless  this  phrase  should  be 
understood  as  referring  rather  to  the  high 
priest.  We  are  then  rather  to  look  to  the 
whole  series  of  events  as  included  within 
the  two  thousand  and  three  hundred  days, 
than  the  period  in  which  literally  tbe  daily 
sacrifice  was  forbidden  by  a  solemn  sta- 
tute. It  was  practically  suspended,  and 
the  worship  of  God  interrupted  during 
all  that  time.  (5)  The  terminn*  ad 
q%tem — the  conclusion  of  the  period,  is 
marked  and  settled.  This  was  tbe  '  cleans- 
ing of  the  sanctuanr.'  This  took  place, 
under  Judas  MaceM>eus,  Dee.  25, 165  B. 
C.  Prideaux  iii.  295—268.  Now,  reck- 
oning b<Kk  f^om  this  period  two  thousand 
and  three  hundred  days,  wo  come  to  Au- 
gust 5,  171  B.  G.  The  question  is, 
whether  there  were  in  this  year,  and  at 
about  this  time,  any  erents  in  the  series 
of  sufficient  importance  to  constitute  a 
period  fh>m  which  to  reckon ;  events  an- 
swering to  what  Daniel  saw  as  the  com- 
mencement of  the  vision,  when  'some  of 
the  host  and  the  stars  were  cast  down 
and  stamped  upon.'  Kow,  as  a  matter 
of  fket,  there  commenced  in  tbe  year  171 
B.  C,  a  series  of  aggressions  upon  tbe 
priesthood,  and  temple,  and  city  of  the 
Jews  on  the  part  of  Antiochus,  which  ter- 
minated only  with  his  death.  Up  to  this 
year,  the  relations  of  Antiochus  and  the 
Jewifib  people  were  peaceful  and  cordial. 
In  the  year  175  B.  0.,  he  granted  to  tbe 
Jewish  people,  who  desired  it,  permission 
to  erect  a  gyiLuasium  in  Jerusalem,  as 
above  stated.  In  the  yenr  173  B.  C, 
demand  was  made  of  Antiochus  of  the 
provinces  of  Cosle-Syria  nnd  Palestine  by 
the  young  Pfailometor  of  Egypt,  who  had 
Jwt  eoisa  ta  tiM  tkroiM>  and  by  Us 


mother--a  demand  which  was  tbe  otigfa 
of  the  war  between  Antiochus  and  tbe 
king  of  Egypt,  and  the  beginning  of  all 
tbe  disturbances.     Prideaux  iiL  218.    In 
tbe  year  172  B.  C,  Antiochus  bestowed 
tbe  office  of  high  priest  on  Menelaus,  wbe 
was  tbe  brother  of  Jason  the  high  priest. 
!  Jason  bad  sent  Menelaus  to  Aotioch  to 
'pay   tbe  king  his   tribute   money,  and 
I  while  there  Menelaus  conceived  the  de- 
I  sign  of  Fupplanting  his  brother,  and  by 
■  offering  for  it  more  than  Jason  bad,  be 
'  procured  the  appointment  and  returned 
I  to  Jerusalem.      Prideaux  iii.  220—222. 
i  Up  to  this  time  all  tbe  intercourse  of  Aa- 
'  tiocbns  with  tbe  Jews  bad  been  of  a 
peaceful  character,  and  nothing  of  a  bos- 
tile  nature  had  occurred.    In  171  B.  C. 
began  the  series  of  events  which  finally 
resulted  in  tbe  invasion  and  destruction 
I  of  the  city,  and  in  tbe  cessation  of  the 
public  worship  of  God.    Menelaus,  having 
procured  the  high -priesthood,  refused  to 
pay  the  tribute  money  which  be  had  pro- 
mised for  it,  and  was  summoned  to  An- 
tioch.      Antiochus    being    then    absent^ 
Menelaus  took  advantage  of  his  absence, 
and  having,  by  means   of  Lysimaohus, 
whom  he  had  left  at  Jerusalem,  procured 
tbe  vessels  out  of  the  temple,  be  sold 
them  at  Tyre,  and  thus  raided  money  to 

?ay  tbe  king.  In  the  meantime,  Onias 
II.,  the  lawful  high-priest,  who  had  fled 
to  Antioch,  sternly  rebuked  Menelaus  for 
his  sacrilege,  and  soon  after,  at  tbe  insti- 
gatlon  of  Menelaus,  was  allured  from  bis 
retreat  at  Daphne,  where  be  had  sought 
an  asylum,  and  was  murdered  by  Andro- 
nicus,  tbe  vicegerent  of  Antiochus.  At 
the  same  time,  tbe  Jews  in  Jerusalem, 
highly  indignant  at  tbe  profanation  by 
Menelaus,  and  the  sacrilege  in  robbing 
the  temple,  rose  in  rebellion  against  Ly9i- 
macbus  and  the  Syrian  forces  who  do- 
fended  him,  nnd  both  cut  off  this  '  sacri- 
legious robber'  (Prideaux),  and  the  guards 
by  whom  be  was  surrounded.  This  as- 
sault on  the  officer  of  Antiochus,  and  re- 
bellion against  him,  was  tbe  commence- 
ment of  the  hostilities  which  resulted  in 
the  ruin  of  the  city,  and  tbe  closing  of 
the  worship  of  God.  Prideaux  iii.  224 — 
226;  Stuart's  Hints  on  Prophecy,  p.  102. 
Here  commenced  a  series  of  aggressionsf 
upon  the  priesthood,  and  the  templr. 
and  the  city  of  tbe  Jews,  which,  with  oc. 
casional  interruption  continued  to  Uiv 
death  of  Antiochus,  and  which  led  to  all 
I&  pnlbftiBf  ih9  teapk.. 
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15  f  And  it  Mme  to  prnw,  when  I, 
even  I  Daniel,  had  seen  the  vision, 
and  sought  for  the  meaning,  then, 

and  in  raspending  the  pabtio  worship  of 
God,  and  it  is  doubtloM  to  this  time  that 
the  prophet  here  refers.  This  is  the  nat- 
ural period  in  describing  the  series  of 
STonts  which  were  so  disastrous  to  the 
Jewish  people ;  this  is  the  period  at  which 
one  who  should  now  describe  them  as 
kutory  would  begin.  It  may  not,  indeed, 
be  prnotieable  to  make  out  the  proeise  num- 
ber of  dayt,  for  the  exact  dates  are  not 
preserred  in  history,  but  the  calculation 
brings  it  into  the  year  171  B.  0.,  the 
year  which  is  necessary  to  be  supposed  in 
order  that  the  two  thousand  and  three 
hundred  days  should  be  eoinpleted. 
Comp.  Lengerke,  in  he,  p.  388.  various 
attempts  hare  been  made  to  determine 
the  exact  number  of  the  days  by  historic 
records.  Bertholdt,  whom  Lengerke  fol- 
lows, determines  it  in  this  manner.  He 
regards  the  time  referred  to  as  that  flrom 
the  command  to  set  up  heathen  altars  to 
the  victory  orer  Nicanor,  and  the  solemn 
celebration  of  that  victory,  as  referred  to 
in  I  Mac  viL  48,  49.  According  to  this 
reckoning,  the  time  is  as  follows : — The 
command  to  set  up  idol  altars  was  issued 
in  the  year  145,  on  the  15th  of  the  month 
Kisleu.  There  remained  of  that  year, 
after  the  command  was  given. 
Half  of  the  month  Kisleu,  1 5  days 

The  month  Thebet,  80    ** 

"  Shebatii,  29    •* 

"         Adar,  80    " 

Theyeac     148  854    *- 

**  147  854    " 

"  148  854    " 

"  149  854    «' 

«*  150  854    ** 

The  year  151  to  the  18th  day 
of  the  month  Adar,  when 
the  victory  over  Nicanor  was 
achieved,  817    " 

Two  intercalary  months  du- 
ring  tills  time,  according  to 
the  Jewish  reckoning  80    " 

571 
This  would  leave  but  twenty-nine  days 
of  the  2800  to  be  aooounted  for,  and  this 
would  be  required  to  go  from  the  place 
of  the  battie---between  Beth-Horon  and 
Adasa  (1  Mao.  viL  89,  40)  to  Jerusalem, 
•ad  to  aako  amafeiiMnli  to  eetohrato 


behold,  there  stood  befcre  me  m  41n 
appearance  of  a  man. 
16  And  I  heard  a  man's  voice  be* 


the  victory.  See  Bertboldt,  pp.  501 — 508. 
The  reckoning  here  is  from  the  time  of 
founding  the  kingdom  of  the  SeleucidsB, 
or  the  era  of  the  Selucidss.  %  Then  •hall 
Ike  eanetuarjf  be  efeaneed,  Marg.  jnttified. 
The  Hebrew  word  py^  — means  to  be  right 
or  straight,  and  then  to  be  just  or  right- 
eons;  then  to  vindicate  or  Justify.  In 
the  form  here  used  (Niphal),  it  me^ns  to 
be  declared  just;  to  be  justified  or  vindi- 
cated, and,  as  applied  to  the  temple  or 
sanctuary,  to  be  vindicated  from  violence 
or  iajury;  that  is,  to  be  cleansed.  See 
Gesenius,  Lex.  There  is  undoubtedly 
reference  here  to  the  act  of  Judas  Macca- 
beus, in  solemnly  purifying  the  temple^ 
and  repairing  it,  and  re-dedicating  it,  af- 
ter the  pollutions  brought  upon  it  by  An* 
tiochus.  For  a  description  of  this,  see 
Prideaux,  Connexion,  iii.  265 — 269.  Ju- 
das designated  a  priesthood  again  to 
serve  in  the  temple ;  pulled  down  the  al- 
tars  which  the  heathen  had  erected ;  bore 
out  all  the  defiled  stones  into  so  un- 
clean place ;  built  a  new  altar  in  place  of 
the  old  altar  of  burnt  offerings  which  they 
had  defiled ;  hallowed  the  oourts ;  made 
a  new  altar  of  incense,  table  of  shew- 
bread,  golden  candlestick,  Ac,  and  sol- 
emnly re-consecrated  the  whole  to  th» 
service  of  CKkL  This  act  occurred  on 
the  twenty-fifth  day  of  the  ninth  month, 
(Kisleu),  and  the  solemnity  continued  for 
eight  days.  This  is  the  festival  which  is 
cdled  ''the  feast  of  dedication"  in  the 
New  Testament  (John  x,  22),  and  whieh 
our  Saviour  honoured  with  his  pretence. 
See  1  Mac  iv.  41—58,  2  Mac  x.  1—7. 
Josephus,  Ant  B.  xiL  oh.  vii.  {  8,  7. 

15.  And  it  oame  to  paetf  4c  Daniel 
saw  the  vision,  but  was  uns^le  to  explain 
it.  f  And  eought  /or  the  wuanima.  Evi- 
dently by  meditating  on  it,  or  endeavonr- 
ing  in  his  own  mind  to  make  it  oat 
\  T%ere  eiood  b^ore  tM  n$  the  appearemee 
of  a  man.  One  having  the  appearanoe  of 
a  man.  This  was  evidentiy  Gabriel  (ver. 
16),  who  now  assumed  a  human  form,  and 
who  was  addressed  bv  the  voice  from 
between  the  banks  of  the  XTlai,  and  com- 
menced  to  make  known  the  meaning  of 
the  vision. 

18.  And  I  Ikeard  a  man*e  voiee  between 
the  haiduof  I/la/.   Notes  oo  vei.  2.   Vbt 
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treaa  i%e  hankM  of  Ulai,  which 
called,  and  said,  *  Gabriel,  make  this 
man  to  nnderstaDd  the  Tision. 

17  So  he  came  near  where  I  stood: 
and  when  he  came,  I  was  afraid, 
and  fell  upon  my  face :  but  he  said 


voice  teemed  to  come  from  the  rirer — aa  if 
il  were  tbat  of  the  Genint  of  the  river,  and 
•o  ftddreis  Gabriel,  who  ttood  noM-  to  Dan- 
id  on  the  shore.  This  wu  doubtless  the 
voice  of  God.  The  speaker  was  invisible, 
and  this  method  of  explaining  the  vision 
was  adopted,  probably  to  make  the  whole 
scene  more  impressive.  %  Which  called f 
and  taid,  GahrUL  Gabriel  is  mentioned 
in  the  scripture  only  in  Daniel  viii.  16; 
iz.  21;  Luke  L  19,  20.  In  Luke  i.  19,  he 
is  mentioned  as  saying  of  himself.  **  I  am 
Gabriel,  that  stand  m  the  presence  of 
God."  The  word  means,  properly :  **  man 
of  God."  Nothing  more  is  Imown  of  him, 
and  he  is  mentioned  only  as  bearing 
messages  to  Daniel,  to  Zacharias  the  fa- 
ther of  John  the  Baptist,  and  to  Mary. 
%  Moke  thit  man  to  undtrHand  the  vition. 
Explain  it  to  him  so  that  he  will  under- 
stand its  meaning. 

17 *  So  he  came  near  where  T  etood. 
He  hfld  seen  him,  evidently,  at  first  in 
the  distance.  He  now  drew  near  to  Dan- 
iel, that  he  might  communicate  with  him 
the  more  readily,  f  And  lohen  he  came, 
I  tone  a/aid,  and  fell  upon  my  /ace. 
Doubtless  perceiving  that  he  was  a  celes- 
tial being.  See  Notes  on  Rev.  i.  17. 
Comp.  Esek.  i.  28,  and  Dan.  x.  8,  9. 
He  was  completely  overpowered  by  the 
presence  of  the  celestial  stranger,  and 
sank  to  the  ground,  f  But  he  eaid  unto 
me,  Under^aiulf  0  eon  of  man.  Give 
attention,  that  yon  may  understand  the 
vision.  On  the  phrase  'son  of  man/ 
tee  Notes  on  ch.  vii.  13.  It  is  here  sim- 
ply an  address  to  him  as  a  man.  ^For  at 
the  time  of  the  end  shall  be  the  vieion. 
The  deeign  of  this  expression  is  undoubt- 
edly to  cheer  and  comfort  the  prophet 
wiUi  some  assurance  of  what  was  to  oo- 
eur  in  future  times.  In  what  way  this 
was  done,  or  what  was  the  precise  idea 
indicated  by  these  words,  interpreters 
have  not  been  agreed.  Maurer  explains 
it,  '  for  this  vision  looks  to  the  last  time ; 
that  if,  the  time  which  would  immediatelv 
preeede  the  coming  of  the  Messiah,  which 
WMdd  be  a  tte*  of  ealaa^  in  wbiob  the 


unto  me,  Undefstand,  O  son  of  Bftaa  t 
for  at  the  time  of  the  ond  MkaJU  hi 
the  Tisicm. 

18  Now  as  be  was  speaking  with 
me,  I  was  in  a  deep  sleep  ^on  vacf 

»La.l.l9,  26.  be  10. 9, 10. 


guilt  of  the  wicked  would  be  punished^ 
and  the  virtae  of  the  laiats  would  be 
tried,  to  wit,  the  time  of  Antioehus 
Epiphanes.'  Lengerke  rappoaos  that  the 
end  of  the  existing  ealamitiea— the  anf- 
ferings  of  the  Jews,  is  refbired  to,  and 
that  the  meaning  is,  that  in  the  time  of 
the  Messiah,  to  which  the  vision  is  ex* 
tended,  there  would  be  aa  end  of  thMi 
sufierlngi  and  trials.  The  design  of  the 
angel,  says  ha,  is  to  supp<»t  and  oomforl 
the  troubled  seer,  as  if  he  should  not 
be  anxious  that  these  troubles  were  te 
occur,  since  they  would  have  aa  end, 
or,  as  Miefaselis  observes,  that  the  seer 
should  not  aappoee  that  the  oalamities 
indicated  by  the  vision  would  have  no 
end.  Perhaps  the  meaning  may  be  this: 
'  The  vision  is  for  the  time  of  the  end  ;* 
that  is,  it  has  respect  to  the  closing  period 
of  the  world,  under  which  the  Messiah  is 
to  oome,  and  aeceasarily  precedes  that, 
and  leads  on  to  thaL  It  pertains  to  a 
series  of  events  whidi  is  to  introduce  thi 
latter  times,  when  the  kingdom  of  Ood 
shall  be  set  up  on  the  earth.  In  justifi- 
cation of  this  view  of  the  pasnge,  it  msy 
be  remarked  that  this  is  not  only  the 
most  obvious  view,  but  is  sastaineid  by 
all  those  passages  which  speak  of  the 
coming  of  the  Messiah  as  '  the  end,'  the 
Mast  days,'  Ac  Thus  1  Cknf.  z.  II: 
"upon  whom  the  ends  of  the  world  are 
come."  Comp.  Notes  on  Isa.  it  2.  Ae- 
cording  to  this  iaterpretatioo,  tbe  mean- 
ing  is,  '  the  vision  pertains  to  the  end, 
or  the  dosing  dispensation  of  things;* 
that  is,  it  has  a  bearing  on  the  period 
when  the  end  will  come,  or  will  introduce 
that  period.  It  looks  on  to  ftiture  timet, 
even  to  those  times,  though  now  remote 
(comp.  ver.  26),  when  a  new  order  of 
things  will  exist,  under  which  the  affairt 
of  the  world  will  be  wound  i^i.  Coup. 
Notes  on  Heb.  i.  2. 

18.  JVbio  ae  he  toae  epeakimg  wth  me, 
I  teat  in  a  deep  eleep  on  my  face  tomard 
the  ground.  Overcome  and  prostrate  with 
the  vision.  That  is,  he  had  sunk  down 
stopafled  er  seasalMS.   8eedi.x.ll   BQs 
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Ufie  toward  the  ground:  but  he 
tonofaed  me,  And  >  set  me  npright 

19  And  be  said,  Behold,  i  will 
make  thee  know  what  shall  be  in  the 
last  end  of  the  indignation :  for  at 
Ihe  time  appointed  ^  the  end  shall  be, 

20  The  ram  e  which  thou  sawest 
haring  two  horns  are  the  kings  of 
Media  and  Persia. 

21  And  th«  rough  goat  is  the 


kingofGreoiat  and  th«  ^peMt horn 
that  is  between  his  eyes  ts  the  first 
king. 

22  Now  that  being  broken,  where- 
as four  stood  up  for  it,  four  king- 
doms shall  stand  up  out  of  the  na- 
tion, but  not  in  his  power. 

23  And  in  the  latter  time  of  their 

*  made  me  dand  upon  my  dantUng, 
l»Hab.2.8;  Re.10.7.  eTer.8. 


itrongth  luid  h—a  entinly  taken  sway 
by  the  w'uUm.  Th«re  it  Bothing  impro> 
bable  in  this,  that  the  taddeii  appearanoe 
of  a  eeleetial  vision,  or  a  heaTenlj  being, 
should  take  away  the  strength.  Oomp. 
Oen.  XV.  12;  Job  Iv.  18,  tea.;  Jndg.  vi. 
22,  xUi.  22;  Isa.  vi.  5;  Lake  L  12,  29, 
ii.  9 ;  Acts  ix.  8,  8.  ^Butketoneh^  me, 
eutd  Mi  me  npriffhL  Marg.,  as  in  Heb., 
'made  me  stand  open  m J  standing.'  He 
raised  me  np  on  my  feet  So  the  Saviour 
addressed  Saul  of  Tarsus,  when  he  bad 
been  suddenlj  smitten  to  the  earth,  bj 
hie  appearing  to  him  on  the  way  to  Da- 
masens:  *'Rise,  and  stand  upon  thy 
feet,"  Ae.  Acto  xxvi.  16. 

19.  And  ke  eaid,  Behold,  I  will  make 
thee  know  what  ehall  be  in  the  laH  end  of 
the  indigitation.  In  the  future  time  when 
the  divine  indignation  shall  be  manifest 
toward  the  Hebrew  people ;  to  wit,  by  suf- 
faring  the  evils  to  come  upon  them  which 
Antiocbus  would  inflict.  It  is  every- 
where  repreeented  that  these  calamities 
would  occur  as  a  proof  of  the  divine  dis- 
pleasure on  account  of  their  sins.  Comp. 
ch.  ix.  24,  xi.  36 ;  2  Mac  vii.  83.  f  For  at 
th€  time  appointed  the  end  shall  be.  It  shall 
not  always  continue.  There  is  a  definite 
period  marked  out  in  the  divine  purpose, 
and  when  that  period  shall  arrive,  the 
end  of  all  this  will  uke  place.  See  Notes 
on  ver.  17. 

20.  The  ram  which  than  eaweet,  Ae,  See 
Hates  on  ver.  8.  This  is  one  of  the  in- 
ataaoes  in  the  Scriptures  in  wbich  sym- 
bols are  explained.  There  can  be  no 
doubt*  therelore,  as  to  the  meaning. 

21.  Amd  the  rough  goat.  Notes  on 
ver.  6.  In  ver.  6,  he  is  called  a  he-^oat. 
Here  the  word  remgh,  or  Aafry— ^'j^ — 
Is  applied  to  it  This  appellation  is  often 
given  to  a  goat,  Lev.  iv.  24,  xvL  9 ;  Gen. 
xxxviL  31.  It  would  seem  that  either 
term— A  he^goat,  or  a  hairg-goat,  would 
serve  to  designate  the  animal,  and  it  it 


probable  that  the  terms  were  used  indis- 
criminately, f  Is  the  king  of  Oreria, 
Represents  the  king  of  Greece.  The 
word  here  rendered  Grecia — |); — Javan, 
denotes  usually  and  properly  Ionia,  the 
western  part  of  Asia  Minor,  but  this 
name  was  extended  so  as  to  embrace  the 
whole  of  Greece.  See  iBscbyL  Achara. 
504,  ibique  ScboL  Pers.  176, 561.  Ge- 
senlus,  Lex,  The  Latin  Vulgate,  and 
Theodotion,  here  render  it  *  the  king  of 
the  Grecians,'  and  there  can  bo  no  doubt 
that  the  royal  power  among  the  Greeks 
is  here  rererred  to.  See  Notes  on  ver.  5. 
^  Aud  the  great  horn  that  is  between  hie 
^ee  is  the  Jirtt  king,  Alexander  the 
I  Great  The  first  that  consolidated  the 
I  whole  power,  and  that  was  known  in  the 
I  East  as  the  king  of  Greece.  So  he  is  ex- 
pressly called  in  1  Mac  LI:'  The  first 
over  Greece.'  Philip,  his  father,  was 
opposed  in  his  attempts  to  conquer  Greece, 
and  was  defeated.  Alexander  invaded 
Greece,  burnt  Thebes,  compelled  the 
Athenians  to  submit,  and  was  declared 
generalissimo  of  the  Grecian  forces  against 
the  Persians. 

22.  Now  that  being  broken.  By  the 
death  of  Alexander,  f  Whereae  four 
etood  up  for  it.  Stood  up  in  its  place. 
^  Four  kingdome  ehall  etand  up.  Ulti- 
mately. It  is  not  necessary  to  suppose 
that  this  would  bo  immediately.  If  four 
such  should  in  fact  spring  out  of  this  one 
kingdom,  all  that  is  impUed  in  the  pro> 
phecy  would  be  fulfilled.  On  the  fulfilment 
of  this,  see  Notes  on  ver.  8.  f  But  not  in 
hie  power.  No  one  of  these  four  dynaa- 
ties  bad  at  any  time  the  power  which 
was  wielded  by  Alexander  the  Great 

23.  And  in  the  latter  time  of  their  king- 
dom.  When  it  shall  bo  drawing  to  an 
end.  All  these  powers  were  ultimately 
absorbed  in  the  Roman  power ;  and  the 
meaning  here  is,  that  taking  the  time 
from  the  period  of  their  formation — tbt 
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kfngdom,  iHi«n  the  tranffgressors  are 
•^ODie  to  the  fuli,  a  king  of  fierce 
eoontenance,    and     understanding 
dark  sentences,  shall  stand  up. 
2^  And  his  power  shall  be  mighty, 

^aecampUtihed. 

diyisioa  of  the  empire  after  the  battle  of 
IpsQi  (Notes  on  ver.  8),  till  the  time 
when  all  would  be  swallowed  up  in  the 
Roman  domhiion,  what  is  here  stated — to 
wity  the  rise  of  Antiochus,  would  be  in 
the  latter  portion  of  that  period. .  The 
batde  of  Ip8U8  was  fought  301  B.  0.,  and 
the  Roman  power  was  extended  over  all 
those  regions  gradually  from  168  B.  0. — 
the  battle  of  Pydna,  when  Perseus  was 
defeated,  and  Macedonia  was  reduced  to  a 
Roman  province,  to  30  B.  C, — ^when 
Egypt  was  sulijected — the  last  of  these 
kingdoms  that  submitted  to  the  Roman 
arms.  Antiochus  began  to  reign  175  B. 
C— so  that  it  was  in  the  latter  part  of 
this  period,  f  When  the  trantgrenon 
arteomttoike/vU,  Marg.,  aoeomplUiktd, 
That  is,  when  the  state  of  things — the 
prevalence  of  wickedness  and  irreligion 
In  Judea — shall  have  been  allowed  to 
eontinue  as  long  as  it  can  be— or  so  that 
the  cup  shall  be  full — ^then  shall  appear 
this  formidable  power  to  inflict  deserved 
punishment  on  the  guilty  nation.  The 
sacred  writers  often  speak  of  iniquity  as 
being /tf^l — of  the  cup  of  iniquity  as  be- 
ing taW — as  if  there  was  a  certain  limit 
or  capacity  beyond  which  it  could  not  be 
allowed  to  go.  When  that  arrives,  God 
interposes,  and  cuts  off  the  guilty  by  some 
heavy  judgment  Comp.  Gen.  xv.  16 : — 
**  The  iniquity  of  the  Amorites  is  not  yet 
full."  Matt,  xxiii.  32 :  **  Fill  ye  up  then 
the  measure  of  your  fathers."  1  Thess.  ii. 
16:  <' to  fill  up  their  sins  alway."  The 
idea  is,  that  there  is  a  certain  measure  or 
amount  of  sin  which  can  be  tolerated,  but 
beyond  that  the  divine  cumpassion  can 
not  go,  with  safety  to  the  universe,  or 
consistently  with  the  honour  of  God,  and 
that  the  punishment  maybe  expected; 
then  punishment  must  come.  This  is 
true,  doubtless,  of  individuals  and  nations, 
and  this  period  had  arrived  in  regard  to 
the  Jews  when  Antiochus  was  permitted 
to  lay  their  temple,  city,  and  country 
waste,  f  A  king  of  Jitree  cowntenane^ 
3tcm  aifi  severe.  This  expression 
would  be  applioable  to  many  who  have 


b  bat  not  bj  hb  own  power :  and 
he  shall  destroy  wonderfully,  and 
'shall  prosper,  and  practise,  and 
shall  destroy  the  mighty  and  tha 
*  holy  people. 

bRe.  17. 13,  Ac       «  ver.  10, 12,  tc 


held  the  kingly  ofBee,  and  no  one  mOk 
doubt  that  it  may  be  applied  with  strict 
propriety  to  Antiochus.  ^  And  mtder^ 
•tanding  dark  seateiicet.  Gsseains  (^«x.) 
explains  the  word  here  rendered  *darir 
sentences'  to  mean  artifioe,  trick,  tfrmtm- 
genu  This  will  better  agree  with  the 
oharaeter  of  Antiochus,  who  was  more 
distinguished  for  craft  and  policy  than  he 
was  for  wisdom,  or  for  explaining  enig- 
mas. The  meaning  seems  to  be  that  bt 
would  be  politic  and  crafty,  seeking  to 
make  his  way,  and  to  accomplish  his 
purpose,  not  only  by  the  terror  that  ht 
inspired,  but  by  deceit  and  cunning. 
That  this  was  his  character  is  well  known. 
Comp.  Notes  on  ver.  25.  ^  Shall  etand 
up.  Shall  succeed,  or  there  shall  be  sndi 
a  king. 

24.  And  hie  power  ehaU  he  mighty.  He 
shall  be  a  powerful  monarch.  Though  not 
<M  mighty  as  Alexander,  yet  his  oonqaests 
of  Egypt  and  other  places  show  that  be 
deserved  to  be  numbered  among  the 
mighty  kings  of  the  earth.  %  Bmtmothf 
hie  own  power.  That  is,  it  shall  not  be 
by  any  strength  of  his  own,  but  by  the 
power  which  God  gives  him.  This  is 
true  of  all  kings  and  princes  (Compw  John 
xix.  11 ;  Isa.  x.  5,  eeq,},  but  it  seems  to  be 
referred  to  here  particulariy  to  show  that 
the  calamities  which  he  was  about  to 
bring  upon  the  Hebrew  pe<^le  were  by 
divine  direction  and  appointment.  Thhi 
great  power  was  given  him  in  order  that 
he  might  be  an  instrument  in  the  divine 
hand  of  inflicting  deserved  pwusbment 
on  them  for  their  sins,  f  And  he  ekaU 
deetroy  wonder/uliy.  Id  a  wonderful  or 
extraordinary  manner  shall  he  spread 
desolation.  This  refers  particnlariy  ie 
the  manner  in  which  he  would  lay  waste 
the  holy  city»  and  the  land  of  Judea. 
The  history  in  the  books  of  Maccabees 
shows  that  this  was  literally  fulfilled. 
I  f  And  ehall  proeper,  AnUoohus  was 
among  the  most  successful  kings  in  his 
various  expeditions.  Particularly  was 
he  sucoessfol  in  his  enterprises  against 
the  holy  land,    f  AndpracHee^  Heh,  d»» 
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25  And  through  his  policy  al«o 
he  shall  canse  craft  to  prosper  in  his 
hand ;  and  he  shall  magnify  himself 
in  his  heart,  and  bv  *  peace  shall 
destroy  many :  he  shall  also  stand 


Thai  i«y  he  shall  be  distinguished  not 
obIj  for  forming  plans,  but  for  cxeoitlin^ 
Umm;  not  merely  ibr  purpoaing,  but  for 
doimg,  f  And  •naU  d€$trog  the  mighty 
«hm{  the  iolg  people.  The  people  of  God 
— »the  Jewish  ns^on.  See  Notes  on  rs, 
»— 12. 

25.  And  ihrotigk  hie  policy.    The  word 
rendered  policy  here — \p^  — ^means,  pro- 

Serly,  intelligence,  UDderstanding,  w!s- 
om,  and  then,  in  a  bad  sense,  crail,  cun- 
ning. So  it  is  rendered  here  by  Oescnius, 
and  the  meaning  is,  that,  he  would  owe 
hb  success  in  a  great  measure  to  craft 
and  subtilty.  %  He  ehall  cauee  craft  to 
proeper  in  hie  nancL  He  shall  owe  his 
success  in  a  great  measure  to  a  crafty 
policy,  to  intrigue,  and  to  cunning. 
This  was  true  in  an  eminent  sense  of 
Antiochus.  See  his  history  in  Prideauz, 
above  referred  to,  and  the  books  of  Mac- 
cabees. Comp.  Notes  on  cb.  xi.  21.  The 
same  character  is  given  of  him  by  Poly- 
bius,  Relig.  lib.  xxxi.  e.  5.  Tom.  iv.  p. 
601.  Ed.  Schweighaouser.  Appian,  de. 
reb.  Syr.  xlv.  T.  1.  p.  e04.  Ed.Schweigh. 
Comp.  2  Mac  v.  24 — 26.  He  came  to  the 
kingdom  by  deceit  (Prideaux  HL  212), 
and  a  great  part  of  his  success  was  owing 
to  craft  and  policy.  %  And  he  ehall  mag^ 
nify  himself  in  hie  heart  Shall  be  lifted 
up  with  pride,  or  esteem  himself  of  great 
oonsequenco.  f  And  by  peace  ehall  de- 
etroy  many,  Marg.,  proeperity.  The  He- 
brew word — rjy^;^ — means,  properly, 
tranquillity,  security,  ease,  carelessness. 
Here  the  phrase  seems  to  mean  *  in  the 
midst  of  seeurity'  (Oesenins,  Lex,),  that 
Is,  while  they  were  at  ease,  and  regarded 
themselves  as  in  a  state  of  safety,  he 
would  oome  suddenly  and  unexpectedly 
ikpon  them,  and  destroy  them.  He  would 
make  sudden  war  on  them,  invading 
their  territories,  so  that  they  would  have 
no  opportanity  to  make  preparation  to 
«aeet  him.  Comp.  eh.  xi.  21,  24.  It 
would  seem  to  mean  that  ha  would  en- 
deavour to  prodnoe  the  impression  that 
he  waa  eomlBf  ia  peaoe;  that  he  pc«- 


np  against  the  Prineeof  prifieesi 
but  he  shall  be  broken  without  hand. 
26  And  the  vision  of  the  evening 
and  the  morning  which  was  told  %$ 
true :  wherefore  shut  ^  thou  up  the 

«»Re.l0.4. 

tended  friendship,  and  designed  to  keep 
those  whom  he  meant  to  invade  and  de- 
stroy in  a  state  of  false  seeurity,  §o  that 
he  might  descend  upon  them  unawares. 
This  was  his  policy  rather  than  to  declare 
war  openly,  and  so  give  his  enemies  fiur 
warning  of  what  he  intended  to  do.  This 
description  agrees  every  way  with  the 
character  of  Antiochus,  a  leading  part  of 
whose  policy  always  was  to  preserve  the 
appearance  of  friendehip,  that  he  might 
accomplish  his  purpose  while  his  enemiet 
were  off  their  guard,  f  jETe  ehall  aleo 
etand  up  agednet  the  Prince  of  princee. 
Notes  ver.  11.  Against  Qod,  the  Ruler 
over  the  kings  of  the  earth,  f  But  he 
^all  be  broken  without  hand.  That  is^ 
without  the  hand  of  man,  or  by  no  visi* 
ble  cause.  He  shall  be  overcome  by  a 
divine,  invisible  power.  According  to 
the  author  of  the  first  book  of  MaodSwes 
(ch.  vL  8—16),  he  died  of  grief  and  re- 
morse in  Babylon.  He  was  on  an  exp»> 
dition  to  Persia,  and  there  laid  siege  te 
Elymais,  and  was  defeated,  and  fled  to 
Babylon,  when  learning  that  his  foroes 
in  Palestine  had  been  repulsed,  pene- 
trated with  zrief  and  remorse,  he  sick- 
ened and  died.  According  to  the  account 
in  the  second  book  of  Maccabees  (ix.),  hia 
death  was  most  distressing  and  horrible. 
Comp.  Prideaux  III.  272—275.  All  the 
statements  given  of  his  death,  by  the  au- 
thors of  the  books  of  Maccabees,  by  Jose- 
phus,  by  Polvbius,  by  Q.  Curtius,  and  by 
Arrian  (see  the  quotations  in  Prideaux), 
agree  in  representing  it  as  attended  with 
every  circumstance  of  horror  that  can  be 
well  supposed  to  accompany  a  departure 
from  this  world,  and  as  having  every 
mark  of  the  Just  judgment  of  Qod.  The 
divine  prediction  in  Daniel  was  fully  ac- 
complished, that  his  death  wculd  be  *  with- 
out hnnd,'  in  the  sense  that  :t  would  not 
be  by  human  instrumentality,  but  thnt  it 
would  be  by  a  direct  dirine  infliction. 
When  Antiochus  died,  the  oppof>ition  to 
the  Jews  ceased,  and  their  land  again 
had  peace  and  rest 
26.  And  the  tieion  ^  OUmmimg  em4 


mAMiiid. 


p^emi 


yMoa;   for  it  OM  b$  lor  mtmj 

days. 

27  And  I  Daniel  fiiinted,  and  was 
sick  eertain  days ;  afterward  I  rose 

tk€  wtoming.  That  is,  of  the  two  thoa- 
Mod  three  huDdred  days.  See  rer.  14, 
and  the  margin  on  that  verse.  The 
meaning  here  is, '  the  vision  pertaining 
to  that  suecession  of  evenings  and  morn- 
ings.' Perhaps  this  appellation  was  given 
to  it  partionlarly  beoanse  it  pertained  so 
mnch  to  the  evening  and  morning  sacri- 
ftee.  f  Is  tru0.  Shall  be  certainly  ao- 
•omplished.  This  was  said  by  the  angel, 
giving  thus  to  Daniel  the  assurance  that 
what  he  had  seen  (vs.  9 — 14,)  was  no 
iUusion,  but  woald  oertainlv  come  to  pass, 
f  Wher^ort  thmt  thou  up  tM  vinon  Seal 
It  up.  Make  a  record  of  it,  that  it  may 
be  preserved,  and  that  its  fUfilment  may 
be  marked.  See  Notes  on  Isa.  viii.  10. 
f  For  it  shall  be  for  rnony  day;  That  is, 
many  days  will  elapse  before  it  will  be 
accomplished.  Let  a  fair  record,  there- 
fore, be  made  of  it,  and  let  it  be  sealed  up, 
that  it  may  be  preserved  to  prepare  the 
people  for  these  events.  Wken  these 
things  would  come  thus  fearftiUy  upon  the 
people  of  Judea,  they  would  be  the  better 
able  to  bear  these  trials,  knowing  the  pe- 
riod when  they  would  terminate. 

27.  And  I  Dmtid  faintML  Heb.,  *  I 
was'— ^r^^;.  Comp.  Dan.  iL  1.  The 
meaning,  according  to  Qesenins  {Lex.) 
is,  '  I  was  done  up  and  was  sick ;' — I  was 
done  over,  Ac.  Perhaps  the  reatom  of 
his  using  this  verb  here  is,  that  he  repre- 
sents himself  as  kavittg  been  nek,  and 
then  as  fiiinting  away,  as  if  his  life  had 
departed.  The  Latin  Vulgate  renders  it, 
lan^i.  Theodotion,  drei/i^d^i* — '  was  laid 
in  my  bed.'  The  general  idea  is  plain, 
that  he  was  overcome  and  prostrate  at 
the  eifoct  of  the  vision.  He  had  been 
permitted  to  look  into  the  future,  and  the 
scenes  wore  so  appalling — the  changes 
that  were  to  occur  were  so  great — the  ca- 
lamities were  so  fearftil  in  their  charac- 
ter, and,  above  all,  his  mind  was  so  af- 
fected that  the  daily  sacrifice  was  to  cease, 
and  the  worship  of  Qod  bo  suspended, 
that  he  was  entirely  overcome.  And  who 
of  us,  probably,  could  bear  a  revelation 
of  what  is  to  occur  hereafter?  Where  is 
there  strength  that  could  endure  the  dis- 
closure of  what  may  happen  even  in  a 
^•wyeatsf    f Amd mm sidb certain 4fayi, 


«Pk  aad  4iA  <^  Ida^fm  }mma«mt 
and  I  was  astonished  at  the  TiiioB« 
but  none  understood  it. 


The  exact  time  is  not  specified.  The  na- 
tural interpretation  is,  that  it  was  for  a 
considerable  period,  f  A/ierwnrdM  Irom 
npf  emd  did  the  hin^e  hmimem.  CeB|fc 
Notes  on  ver.  2.  From  this  it  would  ap» 
pear  that  he  had  been  seat  to  ShusluMi  oa 
some  business  pertaining  to  the  govei»> 
ment  What  it  was  we  are  not  informed 
As  a  matter  of  lact»  be  was  sent  there  ler 
a  more  impcntant  parpeee  than  aay  whiefc 
pertained  to  the  government  at  Ba^oa-* 
to  receive  a  disclosure  of  most  measeii* 
tons  events  that  were  to  occur  in  distaat 
times.  Yet  this  did  not  prevent  him  froM 
attending  faithfully  to  the  bastDess  cs». 
trusted  to  him — as  no  views  which  we 
take  of  heavenly  things,  and  no  disclo- 
sures made  to  our  souls,  and  no  absorp. 
tion  in  the  duties  and  enjoyments  of  re- 
li^on,  should  prevent  us  from  attending 
with  fidelity  to  whatever  secular  duties 
may  be  entrusted  to  us.  Sickness  justi- 
fies us,  of  course,  in  not  attending  to  them ; 
the  highest  views  which  we  may  have  of 
Qod  and  of  religious  truth,  should  only 
make  us  more  faithftil  in  the  discharge 
of  our  duties  to  our  fellow  men,  to  oar 
country,  and  in  all  the  relatioas  of  life. 
He  who  hss  been  favoured  with  the  dear- 
est views  of  divine  things,  will  be  none 
the  less  prepared  to  discharge  with  fiaith- 
fulness  the  duties  of  this  life;  he  who  is 
permitted  and  enabled  to  look  far  into 
the  future  will  be  none  the  less  likely  t« 
be  diligent,  faithful,  and  laborious  ia 
meeting  the  responsibilities  of  the  preseal 
moment.  If  a  man  could  see  all  that 
there  is  in  heaven,  it  would  only  serve  (9 
impress  him  with  a  deeper  conviction  of 
his  obligations  in  every  relatieBi  if  he 
could  see  all  that  there  is  to  eouee  ia  the 
vast  eternity  before  him,  it  woidd  only 
impress  him  with  a  profounder  sense  of 
the  consequences  which  may  follow  from 
the  discharge  of  present  duty,  f  Amd  I 
vae  aetoniehed  at  the  viaion.  He  was  eta- 
pefied — he  was  overcome—at  the  splendM 
appearance,  and  the  momentous  nature 
of  the  disclosures.  Oomp.  Notes  on  eh. 
iv.  19.  %B¥t  none  mnderetnad  it  R 
would  seem  probable  from  this,  that  he 
oommunicatcd  it  to  others,  bat  a»  oa* 
wasaUetoezpWa  it    Its  1 
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iarm  mtt  pIilB,  hftt  tkt  oM  Mold  fonow 
p«t  the  detailib  *&d  tell  j^teitely  what 
would  occar,  before  the  ruion  woe  ful- 
filled. This  is  the  geooral  nature  of 
prophecj ;  and  if  neither  Daniel  nor  any 
of  his  friends  could  explain  this  vision 
if  detail,  are  we  to  hope  that  we  shall  be 
■ueoessf^  in  disclosing  the  full  meaning 
Of  those  which  are  not  yet  ftilfilled  ?  The 
Crath  is,  that  in  all  such  revelations  of 
the  ftiture,  there  must  be  much  in  detail 
which  is  not  now  fully  understood.    The 

Sioeral  featoree  may  be  plain — as,  in 
is  ease,  it  was  dear  that  a  mighty  king 
would  rise;  that  he  would  be  a  tyrant; 
tbat  he  would  oppress  the  people  of  God ; 
that  he  would  inrade  the  holy  land ;  that 
be  would  for  a  time  put  a  period  to  the 
O0»ring  of  the  daily  sacrifice ;  and  that 
this  would  eontlnue  for  a  definite  period ; 
.and  that  then  he  would  be  cutoff  without 
hmmaa  instrumentality;  but  who  from 


this  would  hate  been  Ale  to  draw  out,  la 
detail,  all  the  events  which  in  fact  oc- 
curred? Who  could  have  told  pre* 
cisdy  how  these  things  would  come  to 
pass?  Who  could  have  ventured  on  a 
biography  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes  ?  Yet 
these  three  things  are  true  in  regard  to 
this :  (1)  that  no  one  by  human  sagacity 
could  have  foreseen  these  events  so  as  to 
have  been  able  to  furnish  these  sketches 
of  what  was  to  be ;  (2)  that  these  were 
sufficient  to  apprise  those  who  were  in- 
terested particularly,  of  what  would  oc- 
cur; and  (8)  that  when  these  events  oc- 
curred, it  was  plain  to  all  persons  that 
the  propheey  had  referenee  to  them.  So 
plain  is  this — so  clear  is  the  application 
of  the  predictions  in  this  Book,  that  Por- 
phyry maintained  that  it  was  written 
after  the  events  had  occurred,  and  thai 
the  book  must  have  been  forged. 


CHAPTER  IX. 


Tms  ebapter  Is  pi^erly  divided  hito  thrse  parts,  or  eomprisis  thiet  things: 
I.  The  Inquliy  of  oaniel  into  the  time  that  the  deedauoos  of  Jenualem  were  to  eontlnu% 
and  his  detenninatkm  to  seek  the  Lord  to  pray  that  his  puipoee  hi  regard  to  the  restoration^ 
the  dty  and  tample  might  be  speedily  aoeomplisbed,  va  1—8.  Daniel  says  (vcr.  1),  that  thb 
eecumMiinthefirstyearof  Darius  of  the  seed  of  the  Medes.  He  was  engsgea  in  the  study  of 
the  books  of  JecenUah.  He  learned  from  these  books  that  seventy  years  were  to  elapse  during 
whkh  the  tampla,  the  dtj,  and  the  land  were  to  be  desolate.  By  a  calculation  as  to  the  time 
whan  this  commeoosd,  he  was  enabled  to  aMertain  the  period  when  it  would  dose,  and  he  Ibond 
that  that  period  was  near,  and  that,  according  to  the  predietioD,it  might  be  ezpeisted  that  the 
dme  of  the  restoration  was  at  hand.  HIsmInd  was,  of  eourse,  filled  idth  the  deepest  soUdtude. 
It  weukt  seem  not  improbable  that  he  did  not  perceive  any  preparatfon  Ibr  this,  or  any  ten- 
dency to  it,  and  it  eonld  not  but  be  that  be  would  be  filled  withanxiety  inrenrd  toit  He  does 
not  appear  to  hare  entertained  any  doubt  that  the  predictions  would  be  ftilfilled,  and  the  fact 
that  they  were  so  dear  and  so  pocitlTe,  was  a  strong  reason  why  he  should  pray,  and  was  th€ 
reason  why  he  prayed  so  earnestly  at  this  time.  The  pnqrar  whldi  he  offsred  is  an  Ulustratton 
ef  the  truth  that  men  wlU  pray  more  earnestly  when  tb^  have  reason  to  suppose  that  God  in- 
tends  to  impart  a  Mesrins,  and  that  an  asanraaoe  that  an  event  is  to  ooenr  is  one  of  the  strongest 
eaoouxagements  and  tndtements  to  prayer.  So  m«i  will  pray  with  more  ftlth  when  tlMy  see 
that  God  is  blessing  the  means  of  restoratfon  to  health,  or  when  they  see  indications  of  an 
abundant  harvest ;  so  they  will  pray  with  the  more  ftrvonr  tor  God  to  Mes^  his  word  when  they 
sse  evideaces  of  a  revival  of  leligkm,  or  that  the  time  has  come  when  God  Is  about  to  display 
his  power  in  the  conversion  of  sinners;  and  so  undoubtedly  they  will  pray  with  the  more  earn- 
estness as  the  prooft  shall  be  multiplied  that  God  is  about  to  fblfll  all  his  andent  predictions 
In  the  conTerrinn  of  the  whde  world  to  himsd£  A  bdief  that  God  Intends  to  do  a  thing  is 
never  any  hindrance  to  real  prayer;  a  bdlef  that  he  Is  In  ftet  about  to  do  it  does  more  than 
anything  else  can  do  to  arouse  the  soul  to  call  with  eamestnen  on  his  name. 

U.  TlM  prajer  of  Daniel,  vs.  4—19.  This  nrayer  is  remarkable  Ibr  Its  simplidty,  its  fervour, 
its  appropriateness,  Its  eamewtaess.  It  Is  a  frank  oonf^aslon  that  the  Hebrew  people,  in  whose 
name  it  was  oflured,  had  deserred  all  the  calamities  wbldi  had  come  upon  than,  accompanied 
with  earnest  intereeadon  that  God  would  now  hear  this  prayer,  and  remore  the  Judrmenuftom 
» peoflls^  and  aesompllsh  his  purpeee  ef  meroy  towards  Uie  dty  and  temple.  The  long  cap* 
l^reineailyieveBtryMli;  the  nttsr  deseiatlen  ef  the  s^y  and  temple  during  tint  tlsaei 
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, „ prtntioBsaidl  9fSU  to  whkh  dnriag  ^U^  rirtrfl  tlinr  Tii'l  tiffw  i^ijMtiril.  M 

dnnonfttnitat  the  greatness  of  the  sins  fbr  whldi  these  caUmlfiet  had  come  npon  the  iMlftK 
•nd  DanM  now,  in  the  nsme,  and  uttering  the  nentiments,  of  the  captire  people,  rnnftaiil 
their  guUt»  and  the  Justness  of  the  dirine  dealings  with  them.  Nerer  has  there  heen  an  Ui- 
stanoe  in  which  punirtiment  lias  liad  more  of  its  designed  and  appropriate  effect  than  in  prompt- 
ing to  the  sentiments  wtiieh  are  uttered  In  this  prayer :  and  the  prayer,  thcr^bre,  is  jnst  urn 
expression  of  what  we  Mhould  feel  wtien  the  hand  of  the  Lord  has  hoen  long  and  sevoely  laid 
upon  OS  on  aooount  of  onr  sins.  The  burden  of  the  prayer  is  confesrion ;  the  object  whidi  bo 
who  offers  it  seeks  te,  that  God  would  cause  the  sererity  of  his  Judgments  to  cease,  and  the  dty  and 
tempui  to  be  restored.  The  particular  points  in  the  prayer  will  be  «aore  appropriately  duol- 
datcd  in  the  exposition  of  this  part  of  the  chapter. 

III.  TheanswertotheprayOT,T8.20— 27.  The  principal  dUBeuIty  in  the  tzpodtion  of  the  cfaaptar 
in  in  this  portion;  and  indeed  there  is  perhaps  no  part  of  the  prophedee  of  the  Old  Testament 
that  is,  on  some  accounts,  mors  diflicnlt  of  exposition,  as  there  is,  in  some  respects  none 


more  clear,  and  none  more  important.  It  is  remarkable,  among  other  things,  as  not  being  a 
direct  answer  to  the  prayer,  and  as  seeming  to  hare  no  bes^ng  on  the  suttject  of  tlie  petition — 
that  the  dty  of  Jerusalem  might  be  rebuilt,  and  the  temple  restored,  but  it  directs  tlie  miad 


onward  to  another  and  more  important  event— the  coming  of  the  Messiah,  and  the  final  cJodoc 
of  sacrifice  and  oblation,  and  a  more  entire  and  enduring^destruction  of  the  temple  and  dtyt 
after  it  should  hare  been  rebuilt,  than  had  yet  occurred.  To  gire  this  inftnmation,  an  angel— 
the  same  one  whom  Daniel  had  seen  belbre,  was  sent  forth  tnm  heaven,  and  came  near  to  Urn 
and  touched  him,  and  said  that  he  was  commii«ioned  to  impart  to  him  skill  and  understanding^ 
vs.  20—23.  **  The  speedlness  of  his  coming  indicates  a  Joyftil  messenger.  The  eubstanoe  of  that 
mesMge  is  as  follows :  As  a  compensation  fi>r  the  seventy  years  in  which  the  people,  the  dt^, 
and  the  temple  had  been  entirely  prostrate,  seventy  weeks  of  years,  seven  times  serentv  yon 
cf  a  renewed  existence  would  be  secured  to  them  by  the  Lord ;  and  the  end  of  this  period,  ftr 
from  bringing  the  merdes  of  God  to  a  dose,  would  for  the  first  time  bestow  on  them  the  Theo- 
cracy in  Uidr  complete  and  ftill  measure."  Hengstenberg,  Chistology.  1. 293.  The  jpainti  of 
information  which  the  angd  gives  in  regard  to  the  f\iture  condition  oftne  dty  are  theae: 

(a)  That  the  whole  period  determined  in  respect  to  the  holy  dty,  to  finish  tranagraarion,  and 
to  make  an  end  of  sins,  and  to  make  reoondliaUon  for  the  people,  and  to  bring  in  ereriasting 
righteousness,  and  to  seal  up  the  vision  and  prophecy,  and  to  anoint  the  Host  Holy,  was  seventy 
weeks— evidentiy  seven^  prophetic  weeks,  that  is,  regarding  each  day  as  a  year,  fbor  bundrsd 
and  ninety  years,  ver.  2i.  llie  time  when  this  period  would  cowMiMiice  ttrminut  a  ^ito— it 
not  indeed  dlstinotiy  specified,  but  the  fidr  intarpretatkm  is,  ftom  that  time  when  the  visioa 
appeared  to  Daniel,  the  first  year  of  Darius,  ver.  1.  The  literal  meaning  of  the  phrase  *  aeventy 
weeks,'  according  to  Prof  Stuart  (Hints  on  the  Interpretation  of  Prophet^,  p.  82).  Is  tepttUff 
fcrenx,  that  is,  seventy  sevens  of  years,  or  four  hundred  and  ninety  years.  **I)anld,''  aaya  ha^ 
**  had  been  meditating  on  the  aooompllshment  of  the  seventy  vears  <tf  exile  Ibr  the  Jtnn,  vlddl 
Jeremiah  had  predicted.  At  the  doee  of  the  ftrvent  supplication  fbr  the  people  whidk  he  i  ' 
in  connection  with  his  meditation,  Gabriel  appears,  and  announces  to  hhn  that  *snic*<f 
are  appointed  fitr  his  people,'  as  it  respects  the  time  then  ftiture,  in  whidi  veiy  serioos  and 
very  important  events  are  to  take  place.    Daniel  had  been  meditating  on  tlie  dose  of  tba  wtmmtj 

JeHn  of  Hebrew  exile,  and  the  angel  now  disdosea  to  him  a  new  period  of  seventy  tirnas  aavaa, 
1  which  still  more  important  events  are  to  take  place." 

(6)  This  period  of  seventy  sevons,  or  four  hundred  and  ninety  years,  is  divided  hj  the  angal 
into  smaller  portions,  each  of  them  determining  some  important  event  in  the  iiitnra.  Be  mfa, 
therefore,  (ver.  26,)  that  fWun  the  going  forth  of  the  command  to  rebuild  the  temiilai,  mtii  aa 
time  when  the  Messiah  should  appear,  the  whole  period  micht  be  divided  into  two 
one  of  seven  tevem,  or  forty  nine  years,  and  the  other  or  thnaoart  mtd  two  aeeow 
two  sevens,  or  four  nundred  and  thirty*four  years,  making  together  four  hundred  and 
threeyears.  This  statement  Is  accompanied  with  the  assurance  that  the  **  street  would  bo 
again,  and  the  wall,  even  in  troublous  times."    Of  these  periods  of  sevoi  week%  rixf    ' 

and  one  week,  the  dose  of  "     -••••■ 

dty;  that  of  the  second  by 

of  the  third  by  the  finislMd  confirmation  of  the  covenant  with  the  many  for  wboni  the  aavteg 
blesdngs  designated  in  ver.  24,  as  bdonging  to  the  end  of  the  whole  pexkO,  axe  designed.  Ite 
last  period  of  one  week  Is  again  divided  into  two  halves.  While  the  oonfinnatfcm  of  tbo  tof^ 
oant  extends  through  it,  from  beginning  to  end,  the  cesBaUon  of  the  sacrifiee  and  tumi  oUm 
ing,  and  the  death  of  the  Anointed  One,  on  wlifoh  this  depends,  Sake  place  In  the  mMdU  ef  tt. 

(c)  The  Messiah  would  appear  after  the  seven  weeks  reaching  to  the  time  of  complttfaif  tba 
rebuilding  of  the  dty,  and  the  sixty-two  weeks  following  thai— that  is,  sixty-slno  woeka  aUo> 
gethor,  would  have  been  finished.  Throughout  half  of  the  other  week,  after  nis  anMoring^  ht 
would  labour  to  confirm  the  oovenant  with  many,  and  then  die  a  violent  death,  bj  whkh  tiio 
sacrifices  would  be  made  to  cease,  while  the  confirmation  of  the  oovoiaat  would  eoottnue  tmm 
after  bis  death. 

(d)  A  people  of  a  foreij^i  prince  would  come  and  destroy  the  dty  and  the  sanetoaxy.  Tba 
end  of  all  would  bo  a  *  flood'— an  overflowing  calamity,  till  the  end  of  the  desolatlcma  alHraldlM 
determined,  vs.  26, 27.  This  fearful  desolation  is  all  that  the  prophet  sees  in  the  end,  axeept 
that  there  fa  an  obscure  intimation  that  there  would  be  a  termfnanim  of  that.  BvttlMdarifeB 
of  thavlstoaoTidaBtlydftdnotioaeh  thualkr.   Itwaa  toabovtbe  Mrtai  «f  orsBte  i^lirM 


Hovuii  w  iiwuuip«iu«u  wiiu  uie  asBarsnco  vawu>  uie  ~  Nrer«  wooia  pv  diuk 

m  in  troublous  times."  Of  these  periods  of  sevoi  week%  rixty-two  weekly 
I  of  the  first  fa  distinguished  by  the  oomptotion  of  the  rebiiatfi«  of  ifca 
I  by  the  appearing  of  the  Anointed  One,  or  the  Messiah,  tka  Priaea;  tkal 
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VilbiiSldhig  of  tb*  dtj  and  tempi*  op  to  the  time  when  tbe  lfe«teh  -woaM  eene;  when  the 
fmU  fttonement  wonid  be  msde  Ibr  sin,  end  when  tbe  obletionii  end  raeriflceii  of  tbe  temple 
would  flnelly  ceam:  ceese.  in  hct  and  naturally,  for  tbe  one  great  eeeriflra,  mperseding  them 
All,  bad  been  offered,  and  beoanae  tbe  people  of  a  fbreign  prince  would  eome  and  sweep  tha 
temple  and  the  altar  awaj. 
The  deeixn  of  tbe  whole  anmindation  le,  eridentlj,  to  prodnoe  ooneolatkm  in  tbe  mind  of  tbe 

Sropbet  lie  waa  engaged  in  profbund  meditation  on  tbe  preeent  utate,  and  tbe  long-continued 
eaolations  of  tbe  city  and  temple.  lie  garo  hie  mind  to  tbe  study  of  tbe  propbedee  to  learn 
whether  them  desolaUona  were  not  aeon  to  end.  Ho  ascertained  beyond  adoubt  that  the  period 
arew  near.  Ue  deroted  himeelf  to  earnest  prayer  that  the  desolation  might  not  longer  eontinue ; 
that  Ood.  proToked  by  tbe  sina  of  tbe  nation,  would  no  longer  execute  bis  fearftil  Judgmenta. 
but  woujfd  graciously  interpoee,  and  restore  the  city  and  temple.  He  confessed  ingenuously  and 
humbly  the  sins  of  bis  people;  acknowledged  that  tbe  Judgments  of  God  were  Just,  but  plead 
earnestly,  in  riew  of  bis  fbrmer  mercies  to  tbe  same  people,  that  be  would  now  baTe  oompa^ 
tlon,  and  fulfil  his  promises  that  the  city  and  temple  should  be  restored.  An  answer  Is  not 
firen  directfv,  and  in  tbe  ezaot  form  in  which  it  might  baTe  been  hoped  for,  but  an  answer  it 
glTeu  in  which  it  is  implied  that  these  blessings  so  earnestly  sought  would  be  bestowed,  and  in 
which  it  is  promised  that  there  would  be  far  greater  bles8in;rs.  It  is  atsumed  in  tbe  answer 
(rer.  25).  that  tbe  city  would  be  rebuilt,  and  then  tbe  mind  is  directed  onward  to  tbe  assurance 
that  it  would  stand  through  seven  times  serenty  years— eeren  times  as  long  as  it  had  now 
been  desolate,  and  that  then  that  which  had  been  tbe  object  of  tbe  desire  of  tbe  people  of  Ood 
would  be  accomplished;  that  for  which  tbe  dty  and  temple  had  been  built  would  be  ftalfllled— 
tbe  Messiah  would  come,  the  great  sacrifice  for  sin  would  be  made,  and  all  tbe  tyoical  arrange* 
ments  of  tbe  temple  would  come  to  an  end.  Thus,  in  fket,  though  not  In  form,  toe  oommuni- 
•ation  of  tbe  angel  was  an  answer  to  prayer,  and  that  occurred  to  Daniel  which  often  occurs  to 
those  who  pray— that  the  direet  prayer  which  is  offered  receires  a  gracious  answer,  and  thai 
there  aooompanies  the  answer  numberless  other  merdes  whieh  are  drawn  along  In  the  train ;  or, 
in  other  word%  that  God  gires  us  many  more  blessings  than  we  ask  of  him. 


1  In  the  first  year  of  *  Darius  the 
■on  of  Ahasaerus,  of  the  seed  of  the 

*  e.  5. 81.  *>  or,  in  vhieh  he, 

1.  In  the  firH  year  of  Variue,  See 
Notes  on  oh.  v.  81,  and  Intro,  to  ch.  vi. 
2  2.  The  king  here  referred  to  under  this 
name  was  Cyaxares  IL,  who  lived  be- 
tween Astyages  and  Cyras,  and  in  whom 
was  tbe  title  of  king.  He  was  tbe  immo- 
diate  suceessor  of  Belabazzar,  and  was 
the  predecessor  of  Cyrus,  and  was  tbe 
first  of  the  foreign  princes  that  reigned 
orer  Babylon.    On  tbe  reasons  why  he 


Medee,  •>  which  was  made  king  oyer 
the  reabn  of  the  Chaldeans. 
2  In  the  first  year  of  hb  reign  I 


is  called  in  Daniel  Darius,  and  not  Cy- 

"  "2.    Of 

course,  as  he  preceded  Cyrus,  wlio  gave 


axares,  see  tbe  Intro,  to  oh.  vi.  J  2. 


tbe  order  to  rebuild  tbe  temple  (Ezra  L  1), 
this  occurred  before  the  close  of  tbe  sev- 
enty years  of  the  captivity,  f  The  eon 
of  idAotiiertis.  Or  tbe  son  of  Astyages. 
See  Intro,  to  oh.  vL  2  2.  It  was  no  unu- 
snal  thing  for  the  kings  of  tbe  East  to  have 
several  names,  and  one  writer  might  refer 
to  Uiem  under  one  name,  and  another  nn- 
der  another.  S  Of  the  teed  </  the  3fedee, 
Of  the  ntoe  of  tne  Medea.  See  as  above. 
f  Wku^  was  macfe  kittg  over  the  realm  of 
&•  Chaldeane,  By  conqnest  He  snc- 
eeeded  Belsbasxar,  and  was  tbe  immedi- 
at«  predeoessor  of  Cyrus.  Cyaxares  IL 
asoeaded  Iha  throoa  of  Media,  according 
ohiOMlogj,  B.  a  ML 


Babylon  was  taken  by  Cyrus,  acting  un- 
der tbe  authority  of  Cyaxares,  B.  C.  538, 
and,  of  course,  the  reign  of  Cyaxares,  or 
Darius,  over  Babylon  commenced  at  Uiat 
point,  and  that  would  be  reckoned  as  tbe 
'  first  year*  of  bis  reign.  He  died  B.  0. 
536,  and  Cyrus  succeeded  him;  and  as  the 
order  to  rebuild  tbe  temple  was  in  tha 
first  year  of  Cyrus,  the  time  referred  to 
in  this  chapter,  when  Daniel  represents 
biraself  as  meditating  on  tbe  close  of  tbe 
captivity,  and  offering  this  prayer,  can- 
not long  have  preceded  that  order.  He 
bad  ascertained  that  the  period  of  tbe 
captivitv  was  near  its  close,  and  be  na- 
turally inquired  in  what  way  tbe  restora- 
tion of  tbe  Jews  to  their  own  land  was 
to  be  effected,  and  by  what  means  the 
temple  was  to  be  rebuilt 

2.  /  Daniel  underetood  by  hooke.  By 
tbe  sacred  books,  and  especially  by  the 
writings  of  Jeremiah.  It  has  been  made 
a  ground  of  objection  to  tbe  genuineness 
of  Daniel  that  he  mentions  '  books'  in  this 
place— o^ni^'O — as  if  there  were  at  that 
time  a  collection  of  the  sacred  books,  or 
as  if  they  bad  been  enrolled  together  in  a 
volume.  Tbe  objection  is,  that  the  vriter 
•peaks  as  if  th«  canon  of  tbe  Scriptures 
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Daniel  understood  by  books  the  num- 
ber of  the  years,  whereof  the  word 
of  the  Lord  came  to  Jeremiah  •■  the 
prophet,  that  he  would  accomplish 
» Je.  25. 11, 12. 

was  completed,  or  that  he  uses  such 
language  as  the  Hebrews  did  when  the 
canon  of  the  Scriptures  was  finished, 
and  thus  betrays  himself.  See  Bertholdt, 
Comm.  p.  78.  Comp.  Be  Wette,  EinL 
f  13.  This  objeoUon  has  been  examined 
by  Hengstenberg,  Beitrag.  pp.  32—35. 
It  is  snffioient  to  reply  to  it,  that  there  is 
STery  probability  that  the  Jews  in  Baby- 
lon would  be  in  possession  of  the  sacred 
books  of  their  nation,  and  that,  though 
the  canon  of  the  Scriptures  was  not  yet 
completed,  there  would  exist  prirate  coU 
lections  of  those  writings.  The  word  here 
used  by  Daniel  is  just  such  as  he  would 
employ  on  the  supposition  that  he  referred 
to  a  prirate  collection  of  the  writings 
of  the  prophets.  Comp.  Lengerke,  %n 
he.  See  the  Intro.,  where  the  objection 
to  examined.  ^The  number  of  the  yeare 
mkeret^  the  vmrd  of  ike  Lord  Mtme  to 
Jertmikk,  The  number  of  the  years  in 
respect  to  which  the  word  of  the  Lord 
•ame  to  Jeremiah ;  that  is,  which  he  had 
rerealed  to  Jeremiah.  The  hooha  referred 
to,  therefore,  were  evidently  a  collection  of 
the  writings  of  Jeremiah,  or  a  collection 
which  embraced  his  writings.  %  That  he 
would  aecomplith  eeventy  yeare  in  the  de^ 
eolations  qf  Jervealem.  l?hat  Jerus^em 
would  so  long  lie  waste.  This  was  ex- 
pressly declared  by  Jeremiah  (ch.  xxr. 
11, 12) :  '<  And  the  whole  land  shall  be  a 
desolation  and  an  astonishment;  and 
these  nations  shall  senre  the  king  of  Ba- 
bylon seventy  years.  And  It  shall  come 
to  pass,  when  seventy  years  are  accom- 

'  pushed,  that  I  wHl  punish  the  king  of 
babylon,  and  that  nation,  saith  the  Lord, 
for  their  iniquity,"  Ac.  So  also  Jer. 
xxiz.  10 :  "  Fur  thus  saith  the  Lord,  That 
after  seventy  years  be  accomplished  at 
Babylon,  I  will  visit  you,  and  perform 
my  good  word  toward  you,  in  causing  you 
to  return  to  this  place."  The  time  of  the 
desolation  and  of  the  captivity,  therefore, 
was  fixed  and  positive,  and  the  only  dif- 

.  ficulty  in  determiniuff  when  it  would 
cloee,  was  in  ascertaining  the  exact  year 
when  it  commenced.  There  were  several 
occurrences  which  might,  perhaps,  be  re- 
gaided  as  the  beginning  of  the  dasola- 


seyentj  years  in  the  desolations  of 
Jerusalem. 

3  f  And  ^  I  set  my  face  unto  tha 
Lord  God,  to  seek  by  prayer  aad 

«>  Ne.  1.  4,  Ac ;  Je.  29. 10—18. 


tions  and  the  csptivity — the  terminua  <i 
quo — and  according  as  one  or  another  of 
them  was  fixed  on  the  close  would  be  re- 
garded as  nearer  or  more  remote.  Daniel^ 
it  seems,  by  close  study,  had  satisfied  his 
own  mind  on  that  subject,  and  had  beea 
able  to  fix  upon  some  period  that  was 
undoubtedly  the  proper  beginnings  and 
hence  the  time  when  it  would  dose* 
The  result  showed  that  his  ealcnlatioa 
was  correct,  for  at  the  time  he  expecte^ 
the  order  was  given  by  Cyrus  to  rebuila 
the  city  and  temple.  When  he  instituted 
this  inquiry,  and  engaged  in  this  solemn 
act  of  prayer,  it  would  have  been  impos- 
sible to  have  conjectured  in  what  way 
this  could  be  brought  about  The  reign- 
ing monarch  was  Cyaxares  II.,  or,  as  he 
is  here  caUed,  Darius,  and  there  was 
nothing  in  his  character,  or  in  anything 
that  he  had  done,  that  could  have  been  a 
basis  of  calculation  that  he  would  fkvour 
the  return  of  the  Jews,  and  the  rebuild- 
ing  of  the  city,  and  there  was  then  bo 
probabili^  that  Cyrus  would  so  sooa 
come  to  ^e  throne,  and  nothing  in  Us 
character,  as  known,  that  could  be  a 
ground  of  hope  that  he  would  voluntarily 
interpose,  and  accomplish  the  divine  pur- 
poses  and  promises  ^n  renrd  to  the  holy 
city.  It  was  probably  sudi  circumstances 
as  these  which  produced  the  anxiety  in 
the  mind  of  Daniel,  and  which  led  him  to 
offer  this  fervent  prayer ;  and  his  fiarvent 
supplications  should  lead  us  to  trust  in 
God  that  he  will  accomplish  his  purposes, 
and  should  induce  us  to  pray  with  fer- 
vour and  with  faith  when  we  see  no  way 
in  which  he  will  do  it  In  all  eases  he 
can  as  easily  devise  a  way  in  answer  to 
prayer,  as  he  could  remove  Cvaxares  from 
the  throne,  and  incline  the  heart  of  Cy- 
rus to  undertake  the  rebuilding  of  Jeru- 
salem and  the  temple. 

3.  And  I  eet  my  face  unto  the  L  ord  GoA. 
Probably  the  meaning  is,  that  he  turned 
his  face  toward  Jerusalem,  the  plaee 
where  God  had  dwelt;  the  place  of  his  holy 
abode  on  earth.  See  Notes  on  ch.vi.  10. 
The  language,  however,  would  not  be  in- 
appropriate to  denote  prayer  without  such 
a  suppoiiltoa.    Ws  tora  to  om  hImb  i^ 
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fopplicatioDS,  with  £uUng,  and  saok- 
elotn,  and  ashes. 

addresi,  and  to  prayer  may  be  described 
Vy  'seUing  the  face  toward  Ood.'  The 
essential  idea  here  if,  that  he  engaged  in 
a  ret  and  furmal  prayer;  he  engaged  in 
earnest  devotion.  He  evidently  let  apart 
a  time  for  this,  for  he  prepared  himself 
by  fitting,  and  by  patting  on  sackcloth 
and  ashes,  f  To  utk  by  profftr  and  tup- 
plication.  To  seek  his  favoar;  to  pray 
that  he  would  accomplish  his  purposes. 
The  words  'prayer  and  supplicAtion,' 
which  are  often  found  united,  would 
seem  to  denote  earne»t  prayer,  or  prayer 
when  ptercy  was  implored — the  notion 
of  mercy  or  favour  implored  entering 
into  the  mesning  of  the  Hebrew  word 
rendered  •upplieation.  f  With  fatt^ 
ing.  In  view  of  the  desolations  of 
the  city  and  temple;  the  calamities 
that  had  come  upon  the  people;  their 
sins,  2tc;  and  in  order  also  that  the 
mind  might  be  prepared  for  earnest  and 
fenrent  prayer.  The  occasion  was  one 
of  great  importance,  and  it  was  proper 
^at  the  mind  should  be  prepared  for  it 
by  fasting.  It  was  the  purpose  of  Dan- 
iel  to  humble  himself  before  God,  and  to 
recall  the  sins  of  the  nation  for  which 
tbey  now  suffered,  and  fasting  was  an 
appropriate  moans  of  doing  that  %  And 
§Qelceloth,  Sackcloth  was  a  coarse  kind 
of  cloth,  usually  made  of  hair,  and  em 
ployed  for  the  purpose  of  making  sacks, 
bags,  Ac  As  it  wa«  dark,  and  coarse, 
and  rough,  it  was  regarded  as  a  proper 
badge  of  mourning  and  humiliation,  and 
was  worn  as  such  usually  by  passing  or 
girding  it  around  the  loins.  See  Notes 
on  Isa.  iii.  24 ;  Job  z  vL  16.  f  And  athtt. 
It  was  customary  to  oast  ashes  on  the 
head  in  a  time  of  great  grief  and  sorrow. 
The  principles  on  which  this  was  done 
seem  to  hare  been,  (a)  that  the  external 
appearance  should  correspond  with  the 
state  of  the  mind  and  the  heart,  and 
(6)  that  such  external  circumstances 
would  have  a  tendency  to  produce  a  state 
of  heart  corresponding  to  them— or  would 
product  true  humiliation  and  repentance 
for  sin.  Comp.  Notes  on  Job  iL  8.  The 
practical  truth  taught  in  this  verse,  in 
connection  with  the  preeeding  is,  that  the 
fact  that  a  thing  is  certainly  predicted, 
and  that  Ood  means  to  aocomplish  it,  is 
an  •noonragomeat  to  prayer,  and  will 
ItaA  to  prajttw    Wo  ooaM  hart  no  on- 


4  And  I  prajed  nnto  the  Lord 
my  God,  and  made  mj  confession, 


,  couragement  to  pray  except  in  the  pur- 
I  poses  and  promises  of  Qod,  for  we  have  no 
;  power  ourselves  to  accomplish  the  things 
j  for  which  we  pray,  and  all  must  depend 
on  his  will.  When  that  will  is  known  it 
'  is  the  very  thing  to  encourage  us  in  omr 
i  approaches  to  him,  and  is  all  the  assur- 
ance that  we  need  to  induoe  as  to  pray. 
4  And  I  prayed  unto  the  Lord  my  Oodm 
Evidently  a  set  and  formal  prayer.  It 
would  seem  probable  that  he  offered  this 
prayer,  and  then  recorded  the  substanot  of 
it  afterwards.  We  have  no  reason  to  sup« 
pose  that  we  have  the  whole  of  i(^  but  wt 
have  doubtless  its  principal  topics,  f  And 
made  my  con/eeeion.  Not  as  an  individ- 
ual, or  not  of  his  own  sins  only,  but  a  eon- 
fession  in  behalf  of  the  people,  and  in  their 
name.  There  is  no  reason  to  suppose 
that  what  he  here  says  did  noi  express 
their  feelings.  They  had  been  long  in 
I  captivity — utr  away  from  their  delolato 
I  city  and  temple.  They  could  not  but  bo 
sensible  that  these  calamities  had  oomo 
upon  them  on  account  of  their  sins ;  and 
'  they  could  not  but  feel  that  the  calamities 
could  not  be  expected  to  be  removed  but 
by  confession  of  their  sins,  and  by  ao* 
knowledging  the  justice  of  the  divine 
dealings  towards  them.  When  we  have 
been  afflicted — when  we  are  called  to  pass 
through  severe  trials — and  when  homo 
down  by  trial,  we  go  to  God,  and  pray 
that  the  evil  may  be  removed,  the  first 
thing  that  is  demanded  is,  that  we  should 
confess  our  sins  and  acknowledge  the  Jus- 
tice of  God  in  the  judgments  that  have 
come  upon  us.  If  we  attempt  to  vindi- 
cate and  justify  ourselves,  we  can  have 
no  hope  that  the  judgment  will  be  averted. 
Daniel,  therefore,  in  the  name  of  the  peo- 
ple, began  his  prayer  with  the  humble 
and  penitent  acknowledgment  that  all 
that  they  had  suffered  was  deserved. 
%  OL ordf  the  great  and  dreadful  Ood,  A 
God  great,  and  to  be  feared  or  venerated. — 
K^din-  This  does  not  mean  dreadful  in 
the  sense  that  there  is  anything  stem  or 
unamiable  in  his  character,  but  mainly 
that  he  is  to  be  regarded  witb  veneration. 
f  Keeping  the  covenant  and  mercy.  Keep- 
ing his  covenant  and  showing  mercy. 
This  is  often  ascribed  to  God,  that  he  is 
faithful  to  his  covenant;  that  is,  that  he 
is  faithftil  to  his  promises  to  his  people,  or 
to  ihoso  who  snstaia  a  otrtain  rtlation  to 
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snd  said,  0  Lord,  the  « great  and 
dreadful  Qod,  keeping  ^the  covenant 
and  mercy  to  them  that  love  him, 
and  to  them  that  keep  his  command- 
ments; 

5  We  c  have  sinned  and  have  com- 
mitted iniauity,  and  have  done  wick- 
edly, and  nave  rebelled,  even  by  de- 

•Ne.9.32,*o.         bEz.20.6. 
«P9. 106.0;  ]j.64.«,7. 

him,  and  who  are  faithful  to  their  ooTe> 
nant  rows.  If  there  is  alienation  and  es- 
trangement, and  want  of  faithfnlness  on 
either  side,  it  does  not  begin  with  him. 
He  is  faithful  to  all  his  promises,  and  his 
fldelitj  may  always  be  assumed  as  a  basis 
of  calculation  in  all  our  intercourse  with 
him.  See  the  word  cotfenant  in  Cruden's 
Concordance.  The  word  mercy  seems  to 
be  added  here  to  denote  that  m«r<^  enters 
into  his  dealings  with  us  even  in  keeping 
the  corenant  We  are  so  sinful,  and  so 
unfaithful  ourselves,  that  if  he  is  faithfVil 
to  his  covenant,  it  must  be  by  showing 
mercy  to  us.  ^  To  them  that  love  him,  Ac. 
The  conditions  of  the  covenant  extend  no 
farther  than  this,  since,  in  a  compact  of 
any  kind,  one  is  bound  to  be  faithful  only 
while  the  terms  are  maintained  by  the 
other  party.  So  God  binds  himself  to 
show  favour  only  while  we  are  obedient, 
and  we  can  plead  his  covenant  only  when 
we  are  obedient,  when  we  confess  our 
■ins,  and  plead  his  promises  in  this  sense 
— that  he  has  assured  us  that  he  will  re- 
store and  receive  us  if  we  are  penitent 
It  was  this  which  Daniel  plead  on  this 
occasion^  He  could  not  plead  that  his 
people  had  been  obedient,  and  had  thus 
any  claims  to  the  divine  favour,  but  he 
eould  oast  himself  and  them  on  the  mercy 
of  a  covenant-keeping  God,  who  would 
remember  hts  covenant  with  them  if  they 
were  penitent,  and  who  would  graciously 
pardon. 

6.  We  have  tinned.  Though  Daniel 
was  alone,  he  spake  in  the  name  of  the 
people  in  general — doubtless  recounting 
the  long  series  of  crimes  in  the  nation 
which  had  preceded  the  captivity,  and 
which  were  the  cause  of  the  ruin  of 
the  city  and  temple.  T  And  have  com- 
m%ited  iniquity,  Ac.  These  varied  forms 
of  expression  are  designed  to  give  t'n- 
iMwtfjr  to  what  he  says.  It  is  equiva- 
lent to  faying  that  thej  had  nimed  in 


parting  Arom  ihj  precepts  and  from 
thy  jnd^ents : 

6  Neither  <ihave  we  hearkened 
unto  thy  servants  the  prophets, 
which  spake  in  ^y  name  to  oar 
kings,  our  princes,  and  our  fathers, 
and  to  all  the  people  of  the  land. 

7  0  Lord,  righteousness  •  beUmg- 
dh  unto  '  thee,  but  unto  us  confusion 

d2Ch.8e.l6»16.  •or,tihM(A4ye.    rPs.61.4 


every  way  possible.  The  mind,  in  a  stats 
of  true  repentance,  dwells  on  its  rins,  and 
recounts  the  various  forms  in  which  ini- 
quity has  been  done,  and  multiplies  ex- 
pressions of  regret  and  sorrow  on  aeco«nt 
of  transgression,  f  From  thy  mcept»» 
Thy  commands ;  thy  laws,  f  Thy  Jv^g- 
mente.  Thy  laws — the  wot^  jttdymemU 
in  the  Scripture  denoting  what  God  judges 
to  be  right  for  us  to  do^  as  well  as  what  it 
is  right  for  him  to  injlict, 

6.  Neither  have  %oe  htnrkened  unto  (Xj 
eervantt  the  prophete.  Who  caBed  upon 
us  to  turn  fVom  our  sins ;  who  made  known 
the  will  of  God,  and  who  proclaimed  that 
these  judgments  would  come  upon  at  if 
we  did  not  repent  f  Which  epake  in 
thy  name  to  our  kinge,  Ac  To  all  classes 
of  the  people,  calling  on  kings  and  reltrs 
to  turn  from  their  idolatry,  and  the  pco- 
pie  to  forsake  their  sins,  and  to  seek  the 
Lord.  It  was  a  characteristio  of  Ihs 
prophets  that  they  spared  no  clasees  of  ths 
nation,  but  faithfully  uttered  all  the  word 
of  God.  Their  admonittons  bad  been  wn- 
heeded,  and  the  people  now  saw  dearly  that 
these  calamities  had  come  upon  them  be- 
cause they  bad  nof  hearkened  to  their  voice. 

7.  0  Lord, riyhteoueneet  belongeth  mmt9 
thee.  Marg.,  'or,  thou  hast'  The  He- 
brew is,  '  to  thee  is  righteousnees,  to  as 
shame,'  Ac.  The  state  of  mind  in  him 
who  makes  the  prayer  is  that  of  ascribing 
righteousness  or  justice  to  God.  Daniel 
feels  and  admits  Uiat  God  has  been  rigbc 
in  his  dealings.  He  is  not  disposed  to 
blame  him,  but  to  take  all  the  shame  and 
blame  to  the  people.  There  is  no  mar- 
muring  or  complaining  on  his  part  as  if 
God  had  done  wrong  in  any  way,  bat  tiMrs 
is  the  utaiost  confidence  in  him,  and  in  his 
government  This  is  the  true  feeling  with 
which  to  come  before  God  when  we  are 
afflicted,  and  when  we  plead  for  his  mere j 
and  favour.  God  should  be  regarded  as 
righteous  in  all  that  he  has  done^  sii4 
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of  faces,  as  at  this  cla^ ;  to  the  men  i  8  0  Lord,  to  us  bdongeth  >>  coafii- 
of  Judah,  and  to  the  inhabitants  of  |  sion  of  face,  to  our  kings,  to  our 
Jerusalem,  and  unto  all  Israel,  ihcU  \  princes,  and  to  our  fathers,  because 
are  near,  and  that  are  far  off,  through  we  have  sinned  against  thee, 
all  the  countries  whither » thou  hast  I  9  To  the  Lord  our  God  ^hehng 
driven  them,  because  of  their  tres- '  mercies  and  forgiveness,  though  we 
pass  that  they  have  trespassed ,  have  rebelled  against  him  ; 
against  thee.  •  Le. 26. sa, 34.  b|sse.i6.63.  ePs.130,4,7. 


koly  in  all  bis  judgmenU  and  oUims,  and 
there  sbonld  be  a  willingness  to  address 
Urn  as  holy,  and  jost,  and  true,  and  to 
take  shame  and  confusion  of  face  to  our- 
selves. Comp.  Ps.  IL  4.  f  But  unto  tu 
eoi^^mon  of  /q/om*  Heb.,  'shame  of 
faces;'  that  is,  that  kind  of  shame  which 
we  have  when  we  feel  that  we  are  guilty, 
and  which  commonly  shows  itself  in  the 
countenance.  %  Am  oi  thu  day.  As  we 
actually  ore  at  this  time.  That  is,  he  felt 
that  at  that  time  they  were  a  down-trod- 
den,  an  humbled,  a  contemned  people. 
Their  country  was  in  ruins ;  they  were 
captives  in  a  far-distant  land,  and  all  on 
which  they  had  prided  themselves  was 
laid  waste.  All  these  judgments  and  hu 
miliating  things  he  says  they  had  de- 
served, for  they  had  grievously  sinned 
against  God.  %  To  tU  men  of  Judah, 
Not  merely  to  the  tribe  of  Judah,  but  to 
the  kingdom  of  thAt  name.  After  the  re- 
volt of  the  ten  tribes — which  became 
known  as  the  kingdom  of  Ephraim — be- 
eanse  Bphraim  was  the  largest  tribe,  or 
the  kingdom  of  Israel,  the  other  portion 
of  the  people — the  tribes  of  Judah  and 
Benjamin,  were  known  as  the  kingdom 
of  Judah,  since  Judah  was  by  far  the 
largest  ^be  of  the  two.  This  kingdom 
is  referred  to  here,  because  Daniel  be- 
longed to  it,  and  because  the  ten  tribes 
bad  been  carried  away  long  before,  and 
scattered  hi  the  countries  of  the  East 
The  ten  tribes  had  been  carried  to  As- 
syria. Jerusalem  always  remained  as 
the  eapitol  of  the  kingdom  of  Judah,  and 
it  is  to  this  pcHTtion  of  the  Hebrew  people 
that  the  prayer  of  Daniel  more  especiaily 
appertains,  f  And  to  the  inhabitatUs  of 
JeruealeM,  Particularly  to  them,  as  the 
heaviest  calamities  had  come  upon  thorn, 
and  as  they  had  been  prominent  in  the 
sins  for  which  these  judgments  had  come 
upon  the  people,  f  And  unto  all  leraeL 
All  the  people  who  are  descendants  of  Is- 
rael or  Jacob,  wherever  they  may  be,  em- 
braoing  not  ovlj  those  ^  the  kingdom  of 


Judah  properly  so  called,  but  all  who  ap- 
pertain to  the  nation.  They  were  all  of 
one  blood.  They  had  had  a  common 
country.  They  had  all  revolted,  and  a 
succession  of  heavy  judgments  bad  come 
upon  the  nation  as  such,  and  all  had  oc- 
casion for  shame  and  confusion  of  face. 
f  That  are  near,  and  that  are  far  off. 
Whether  in  Babylon,  in  Assyria,  or  in 
more  remote  countries.  The  ten  tribes 
had  been  carried  away  some  two  hundred 
years  before  this  prayer  was  offered  by 
Daniel,  and  they  were  scattered  in  fkr 
distant  lands.  \  Through  all  the  eoMm- 
triee  whither  thou  haet  driven  them,  Ac 
In  Babylonia,  in  Assyria,  in  Egypt,  or  in 
other  lands.  They  were  scattered  every- 
where, and  wherever  they  were  they  had 
common  cause  for  humiliation  and  shame. 

8.  O  Lordf  to  Iff  bclongeth  con/Wnon, 
Ac  To  all  of  us;  to  the  whole  people, 
high  and  low,  rich  and  poor,  the  rulers 
and  the  ruled.  All  had  been  partakers  of 
the  guilt;  all  were  involved  in  the  ca- 
lamities consequent  on  the  guilt.  As  all 
had  sinned,  the  judgments  had  come 
upon  all,  and  it  was  proper  that  the  con- 
fession should  be  made  in  the  name  of  aU. 

9.  To  the  Lord  our  Ood  belong  mereiee 
and  forgiveneeeee.  Not  only  does  right- 
eousness belong  to  him  in  the  sense  that 
he  has  done  right,  and  Uiat  he  cannot  be 
bhimed  for  what  he  has  done,  but  mercy 
and  forgiveness  belong  to  him  in  the  sense 
that  he  only  con  pardon,  and  that  theso 
are  attributes  of  his  nature  \  Though 
we  Juive  rebelled  againtt  him.  The  word 
here  used  and  rendered  though —  o  — ^may 
mean  either  rAow^A,  or  for.  That  is,  the 
passage  may  mean  that  mercy  belongs  to 
God,  and  we  may  hope  that  he  will  show 
it,  {^though  we  have  been  so  evil  and  re- 
bellions ;  or  it  may  mean  that  it  belongs 
to  him,  and  he  only  can  show  it,  for  we  have 
rebelled  against  him;  that  is,  our  only 
hope  now  is  in  his  mercy,  for  if  e  have  sin- 
ned, and  forfeited  all  claims  to  his  favour. 
Either  of  these  interpretations  makago«d 
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10  Neither  have  we  obeyed  the 
TOice  of  the  Lord  our  Qod,  to  walk 
in  his  law8»  which  he  set  before  us 
by  his  servants  the  prophets. 

11  Yea,  all  » Israel  have  trans- 
gressed thy  law,  even  by  departing, 
that  they  might  not  obey  thy  voice ; 
therefore  the  curse  is  poured  upon 
us,  and  the  oath  that  w  written  in 
the  law  of  Moses  the  servant  of  Qod, 
because  we  have  sinned  against  him. 

» Is.  1.4-6. 

•ensc,  but  tbo  latter  would  seem  to  be 
most  in  accordance  with  the  genera]  strain 
of  this  part  of  the  prayer,  which  is  to  make 
humble  and  penitent  confession.  So  the 
Latin  Vulgate — quia.  So  Theodotion,  on . 
So  Luther  and  Lengerke,  denn.  In  the 
same  way,  the  passage  in  Ps.  xxv.  II, 
is  rendered,  **  For  thy  name's  sake,  0  Lord, 
pardon  mine  iniquity,  for — O — it  is 
great," — though  this  passage  will  admit 
of  the  other  interpretation,  '  although  it 
is  great.' 

10.  Neither  have  we  obeyed  the  voice  of 
the  Lord.  The  commands  of  God  as  made 
known  by  the  prophets,  rer.  6. 

11.  YeOf  all  lerael  have  tranegreeeedj  Ac. 
Embracing  not  only  the  tribe  and  the 
kingdom  of  Judah,  but  the  whole  nation. 
The  calamity,  therefore,  had  come  upon 
them  all.  f  Even  hy  departing.  By  de- 
parting from  thy  commandments;  or  by 
rebellion  against  thee,  f  That  they  might 
not  obey  thy  voice.  By  refusing  to  obey 
thy  voice,  or  thy  commands,  f  Thtrtfore 
the  ewree  i*  poured  upon  ue.  As  rain  de- 
scends, or  OS  water  is  poured  out.  The 
euree  hero  refers  to  that  which  was  so  sol- 
emnly  threatened  by  Moses  in  case  the 
nation  did  not  obey  God.  See  Deut 
zzriii.  16-68.  %  And  the  oath  that  is 
written  in  the  law  of  Ifoeei,  Ac.  The 
word  here  rendered  oaM — n^as* — means 
properly  a  ewearing,  or  an  oath,  and  hence, 
either  an' oath  of  promise  or  in  a  covenant, 
or  an  oath  of  cursing  or  imprecation; 
that  is,  a  curse.  It  is  evidently  used  in 
the  latter  sense  here.  See  Gesciiiu?,  Lex. 
Daniel  saw  clearly  that  the  evils  which 
had  been  threatened  by  Moses  (Deut. 
xzviii.),  bad  actually  come  upon  the  na- 
tion, and  he  as  clearly  saw  that  the  cause 
of  all  these  calamities  was  that  which 
Motes  had  specified.  He,  therefore,  frank- 


12  And  he  hath  confirmed  bU 
words,  which  he  spake  against  us, 
and  against  our  juages  that  judged 
us,  by  bringing  upon  us  a  great  evil : 
for  under  Uie  whole  heaven  hath  not 
been  done  as  hath  been  done  upon 
Jerusalem. 

13  As  it  is  written  ^in  the  law 
of  Moses,  all  this  evil  is  come  upon 
us :  yet  « made  we  not  our  prayer 

b  Le.  28. 14,  Ac. ;  De.  28. 15,  fte^  La.  2.  U-17. 
c  en^r&Ued  we  nU  the  fact  qf. 


\j  and  penitently  confessed  these  shis  in 
the  name  of  the  whole  people,  and  earn- 
estly supplicated  for  mercy. 

12.  And  he  hath  confirmed  hie  worde, 
Ac.  By  bringing  upon  the  people  all  that 
he  had  threatened  in  case  of  their  disobe- 
dience. Daniel  saw  that  there  was  a  com- 
plete fulfilment  of  all  that  he  had  said 
would  come  ui>on  them.  As  all  this  had 
been  threatened,  he  could  not  complain ; 
and  as  he  had  confirmed  his  words  in  re- 
gard to  the  threatening,  he  had  the  same 
reason  to  think  that  he  would  in  regard 
to  his  promises.  What  Daniel  here  Fays 
was  true  in  his  time,  and  in  reference  to 
his  people  will  be  found  to  be  true  at  all 
times,  and  in  reference  to  all  people. — 
Nothing  is  more  certain  than  that  God 
will  '  confirm '  all  the  words  that  he  has 
ever  spoken,  and  that  no  sinner  can  hope 
to  escape  on  the  ground  that  God  will  be 
found  to  be  false  to  his  threatenings,  or 
that  he  has  forgotten  them,  or  that  he 
is  indifferent  to  them.  %  Againet  ew 
judgee  that  judged  u».  Our  magistrates  or 
rulers.  ^  For  under  the  whole  heetvtn. — 
In  all  the  world.  %  Hath  not  been  dome  at 
hath  been  done  upon  Jeruealem,  In  respect 
to  the  slaughter,  and  the  captivity,  and 
the  complete  desolation.  No  one  ean  show 
that  at  that  time  this  was  not  literally 
true.  The  city  was  in  a  state  of  eomplete 
desolation;  its  temple  was  in  mins;  its 
people  had  been  slain  or  borne  into  eap- 
tivity. 

13.  Ae  it  is  written  in  the  law  of  Jfoses. 
The  word  law  was  given  to  all  Uie  writ- 
ings of  Moses.  See  Notes  on  Lake  zzir. 
44.  %  Yet  made  we  not  ow  prayer  before 
the  Lord  ow  Qod,  Marg.|  entreated  we 
not  the  /ace  o/»  The  Hetoew  word  k«r« 
used — n^ — ^meaos  properly  to  be  poL 
iehed;  then  to  be  worn  down  in  ttre^gtlv 
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before  the  Lord  our  God,  that  -we 
miffht  tarn  from  our  iniquitieSi  and 
understand  thy  truth. 

14  Therefbre  hath  the  Lord 
watched  upon  the  evil,  and  brought 
it  upon  us :  for  the  Lord  our  God 
w  righteous  •  in  ali  his  works  which 


be  doeth ;  for  we  obeyed  not  his 
voice. 

15  And  now,  0  Lord  our  God, 
that  hast  brought  thy  people  forth 
out  of  the  land  of  Egypt  with  a 
mighty  hand,  and  hast  >>  gotten  thee 

aXo.9. 33.  itmadetheeaname. 


to  be  weak ;  then  to  be  ■ick,  or  disensed ; 
then  in  Piel,  (the  form  used  here)  to  rub 
or  stroke  the  face  of  any  one,  to  soothe  or 
caress,  imd  hence  to  beseech,  or  suppli- 
cate. See  Oesenins,  Lex.  Here  it  means, 
that,  as  a  people,  they  had  failed,  when 
they  had  sinned,  to  call  upon  God  for 
pardon ;  to  jonfess  their  sins ;  to  implore 
his  mercy;  to  deprecate  his  wrath. 
It  would  bare  been  easy  to  turn  aside 
his  threatened  judgments  if  they  had 
been  penitent,  and  hod  sought  his  mercy, 
but  they  had  not  done  it.  What  is 
here  said  of  them,  can  and  will  be  said  of 
all  sinners  when  the  divine  judgment 
comes  upon  them*  ^  7%at  we  mujkt  turn 
from  our  iniquities.  That  we  might  seek 
grace  to  turn  from  our  transgressions. 
^  And  nnderetand  thy  truth.  The  truth 
which  Ood  had  revealed;  equivalent  to 
saying  thbt  they  might  be  righteous. 

14.  There/ore  hath  the  Lord  watched 
upon  the  evil.  The  word  here  used,  and 
rendered  toa(cAe<^ — TiJC* — means  properly 
to  wake;  to  be  eleepleet;  to  watch.  Then 
it  means  to  watch  over  anything,  or  to 
be  attentive  to  it,  Jer.  L  12 ;  xx;ci.  28 ; 
xliv.  27.  Gesenius,  Lex,  The  meaning 
here  is,  that  the  Lord  had  not  been  inat- 
tentive to  the  progre:»8  of  things,  nor  un- 
mindful of  his  threatening.  He  had 
never  slumbered,  but  had  carefully  ob- 
served the  eourse  of  events,  and  had  been 
attentive  to  all  that  they  had  done,  and 
to  all  that  he  had  threatened  to  do.  The 
praotioal  truth  taught  here— and  it  is  one 
of  great  importanoe  to  sinners — is  that 
Ood  it  not  inattentive  to  their  eonduoty 
Ibougb  he  may  teem  to  be,  and  that  in 
due  time  he  will  show  that  he  has  kept  an 
unslumbering  eye  upon  them.  See  Notes 
on  Isa.  zviii.  4.  %For  the  Lord  our  God 
is  righteoue  in  all  hit  tcorib*,  Ao.  T'ris  is 
the  language  of  a  true  penitent ;  language 
which  is  always  used  by  one  who  has 
right  feelings  when  he  reflects  on  the 
divine  dealingt  towards  him.  God  is  teen 
to  be  righteous  in  his  law  and  in  his 
dealings,  and  the  onlj  reason  why  wo  taf- 
31* 


fer  is  that  we  have  sinned.  This  will  be 
found  to  be  true  always,  and  whatever 
calamities  we  suffer,  it  should  be  a  fixed 
principle  with  us  to  ''ascribe  righteous- 
ness to  our  Maker."  Job  xxxvi.  3. 

15.  And  now f  0  Lord  our  Ood,  thathaai 
brought  thy  people  forth  out  of  the  land  of 
Egypt.  In  former  days.  The  reference 
to  this  shows  that  it  is  proper  to  use  argu- 
mente  before  God  when  we  plead  with 
him  (Comp.  Notes  on  Job  xxiii.  4) ;  that 
is,  to  suggest  considerations  or  reasons 
why  the  prayer  should  be  granted.  Those 
reasons  must  be,  of  course,  such  as  will 
occur  to  our  own  minds  as  sufficient  to 
make  it  proper  for  God  to  bestow  the 
blessing,  and,  when  they  are  presented 
before  him,  it  must  be  with  submission  to 
his  higher  view  of  the  subject  The  argu- 
ments which  it  is  proper  to  urge  are  thoM 
derived  from  the  divine  mercy  and  faith- 
fulness; from  the  promises  of  God;  from 
his  former  dealings  with  his  people ;  from 
our  sins  and  misery;  from  the  great 
sacrifice  made  for  sin ;  from  the  desira- 
bleness that  his  name  should  be  glorified. 
Here  Daniel  properly  refers  to  the  formor 
divine  interposition  in  favour  of  the  He- 
brew people,  and  he  pleads  the  fact  that 
God  had  delivered  them  from  Egypt  at  a 
reason  why  he  should  now  interpose  and 
save  them.  The  strength  of  this  argu- 
ment may  be  supposed  to  consist  in  sneh 
things  as  the  following :  (a)  in  the  fact 
that  thwe  was  as  much  reason  for  in- 
terposing now,  as  there  was  then; 
(6)  in  the  fact  that  his  interposing  then 
might  be  considered  as  a  proof  that  ho 
intended  to  bo  regarded  as  their  pro- 
tector, and  to  defend  them  as  bis  peo- 
ple ;  (o)  in  the  fact  that  he  who  had 
evinced  such  mighty  power  at  that 
time,  must  be  able  to  interpose  and  saw 
them  now,  Ac.  ^  And  haet  gotten  thes 
renown,  Marg.,  made  thee  a  name.  So 
the  Hebrew.  The  idea  is,  that  that  great 
event  had  been  the  means  of  making  hia 
known  as  a  faithful  God,  and  a  God 
able  to  deliver.    At  he  was  thai  knowi^ 
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renown,  as  at  this  day;  we  have 
tinned,  we  have  done  wickedly. 

16  T  0  Lord,  according  to  all  thy 
righteousness,  I  beseech  thee,  let 
thine  anger  and  thy  fury  bo  turned 
away  from  thy  city  Jerusalem,  thy 
holy  mountain:  because  for  our 
sins,  and  for  the  iniquities  of  our 


Duiiol  prayed  that  he  would  again  inter- 
pose, and  would  now  show  that  he 
was  a»  able  to  deliver  his  people  as  in 
former  times.  %  A»  at  ikU  day.  That 
it,  as  God  was  then  regarded.  The  re- 
membrance of  his  interposition  had  been 
diAised  abroad,  and  had  been  transmitted 
fh>m  age  to  age.  %  We  have  tiunedf  Ao. 
This  torn  in  the  thought  shows  how 
deeplj  the  idea  of  their  sinfalness  pressed 
upon  the  mind  of  Daniel.  The  natural 
and  obvious  course  of  thought  would 
have  been,  that,  as  God  had  interposed, 
when  his  people  were  delivered  from 
Egyptian  bondage,  he  would  now  again 
interpose ;  buty  instead  of  that,  the  mind 
of  Daniel  is  overwhelmed  with  the  thought 
that  they  had  sinned  grievously  against 
one  who  hod  shown  that  he  was  a  God 
•o  great  and  glorious,  and  who  bad  laid 
them  under  such  obligations  to  love  and 
aerve  him. 

10.  0  X  ordf  according  to  all  thtf  righte- 
im9ne»9.  The  word  righuoutneu  here 
seems  to  refer  to  all  that  was  excellent 
and  glorious  in  the  character  of  God. 
The  eye  of  Daniel  is  fixed  upon  what  be 
bad  formerly  done;  upon  his  character 
of  justice,  and  mercy,  and  goodness; 
upon  the  faithfulness  of  God  to  his  peo- 
ple, and,  in  view  of  all  that  was  excellent 
and  lovely  in  his  character,  he  plead  that 
be  would  interpose  and  turn  away  his 
anger  from  his  people  now.  It  is  the 
cbaraoter  of  God  that  is  the  ground  of 
bis  plea — and  what  else  is  there  that  can 
give  us  encouragement  when  wo  come 
before  him  in  prayer  ?  ^Let  thine  anger 
and  thjf  fury  be  turned  away,  Ac.  The 
anger  which  had  come  upon  the  city,  and 
wUch  appeared  to  rest  upon  it  Jeru- 
salem was  in  ruins,  and  it  seemed  still  to 
be  lying  under  the  wrath  of  God.  The 
word  rendered  fury,  is  the  common  one 
to  denote  wrath  or  indignation.  It  im- 
^e«  no  more  than  anger  or  indignoUon, 
and  refers  here  to  the  divine  displeasure 
•gainst  their  sins,  manifested  in  the  de- 


fathers,  Jerusalem  and  thy  people 
are  become  a  reproach  to  all  incU  are 
about  us. 

17  Now  therefore,  O  our  God, 
hear  the  prayer  of  thy  servant,  and 
his  supplications,  and  cause  tliy 
face  to  shine  upon  thy  sanctuary 
that  is  desolate  for  the  Lord's  sake. 


struction  of  their  city.  ^  Thy  holy  moun- 
tain.  Jerusalem  was  built  on  bills,  and 
the  city  in  general  might  be  designated 
by  this  phrase.  Or,  more  probably,  there 
is  allusion  either  to  Mount  Zion,  or  to 
MountMoriah.  ^Becauee/orournntfke, 
There  is,  on  the  part  of  Daniel,  no  dispo- 
sition to  blame  God  for  what  he  had  done. 
There  is  no  murmuring  or  complaining, 
as  if  he  hod  been  unjust  or  severe  in  his 
dealings  with  his  people.  Jerusalem  wof 
indeed  in  ruins,  and  the  people  were  cap- 
tives in  a  distant  land,  but  he  felt  and 
admitted  that  God  was  just  in  all  that  he 
had  done.  It  was  too  manifest  to  be  de- 
nied that  all  these  calamities  bod  come 
upon  them  on  account  of  their  tins,  and 
this  Daniel,  in  the  name  of  the  people^ 
humbly  and  penitently  acknowledged. 
%  A  reproach  to  all  that  are  about  nt.  All 
tne  surrounding  nations.  They  reproach 
us  with  our  sins,  and  with  the  judgments 
that  have  come  upon  us,  as  if  we  were 
peculiarly  wicked,  and  were  fonaken  of 
heaven. 

17.  Now,  iher^ore,  0  our  Ood,  hear 
the  prayer  of  thy  eervant  In  behalf  of 
the  people.  He  plead  for  his  peof^e,  and 
country,  and  earnestly  entreated  the 
Lord  to  be  mercifuL  His  argument  is 
based  on  the  confession  of  sin ;  on  the 
character  of  God ;  on  the  eoadition  of  the 
city  and  temple;  on  the  former  divine 
interpositions  in  behalf  of  tbe  people; 
and  by  all  these  considerations,  be  pleads 
with  God  to  have  meroy  upon  his  people 
and  land,  f  And  eauee  thy  face  to  ehine 
upon  thy  eanolmary.  Upon  tbe  temple. 
That  is,  that  be  would  look  npon  it  oe- 
nignly  and  favourably.  The  longnage 
is  common  in  the  Scriptures,  when  &vour 
and  kindness  are  denoted  by  liftiag  up 
the  light  of  the  oountenonoo,  and  by 
similar  phrases.  The  allusion  is,  origi- 
nally, perhaps,  to  the  sun,  which,  wiMn 
it  shines  brightly,  is  on  emblem  of  £svour 
and  mercy ;  when  it  is  overelooded,  is  aa 
•mblem  of  wrath,    f  For  lAe  Lord^t  mkt. 
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18  O  my  Gk>d,  iDcUne  tiiine  ear, 
and  hear;  open  Uiine  eyes,  and  be- 
hold our  desolations,  and  the  city 
» which  is  called  by  thy  name:  for 
Tfe  do  not  bpresent  our  supplications 
before  thee  for  our  righteousnesses, 
but  for  thy  great  mercies. 

•  wAcrei^ww  My  luniM  it  eoZIad/alL 


That  is,  that  he  would  bo  propitious  for 
his  own  sake;  to  wit,  that  hit  glory  might 
bo  promoted ;  that  bis  excellent  character 
might  be  displayed ;  that  his  mercy  and 
compassion  might  be  shown.  All  true 
prayer  has  its  seal  in  a  desire  that  the 
glory  of  God  may  be  promoted,  and  the 
excellence  of  his  character  displayed. 
That  is  of  more  consequence  than  our 
welfare,  and  the  gratification  of  our  wishes, 
and  that  should  be  uppermost  in  our 
hearts  when  we  approach  the  throne  of 
grace. 

18.  0  my  Ood,  incline  thine  ear  and 
hear.  Pleading  earnestly  for  his  atten- 
tion and  his  fiivour,  as  one  does  to  a  man. 
f  Open  thine  eyee.  As  if  his  eyes  had 
been  closed  upon  the  condition  of  the 
eity,  and  he  did  not  see  it  Of  course, 
all  this  is  figuratiTe,  and  is  the  language 
of  strong  and  earnest  pleading  when  the 
heart  Is  greatly  interested.  \And  the 
eity  vchieh  ie  caUed  h^  thy  name.  Marg., 
whereupon  thy  name  t*  caMed,    The  mar- 

fin  expresses  the  sense  more  literally, 
ut  the  meaning  is,  that  the  city  had 
been  consecrated  to  God,  and  was  called 
his — the  eity  of  Jehovah.  It  was  known 
as  the  place  of  his  sanctuary — the  city 
where  his  worship  was  celebrated,  aod 
which  was  regu^ed  as  his  peculiar  dwell- 
ing-place on  Uie  earth.  Comp.  Ps.  xlriii. 
1,  2,  3 ;  Ixxxvii.  3.  This  is  a  new  ground 
of  entreaty,  that  the  city  belonged  to 
God,  and  that  he  would  remember  the 
close  connection  between  the  prosperity 
of  that  city  and  the  glory  of  his  own 


19.  0  Lord,  hear,  Ac.  The  language 
in  this  Terse  does  not  require  any  parti- 
cular explanation.  The  repetition — the 
raried  forms  of  expression— indicate  a 
mind  intent  on  the  object;  a  heart  greatly 
interested;  an  earnestness  that  cannot 
be  denied.  It  is  language  that  is  re- 
spectful, solemn,  deront,  but  deeply 
earnest.  It  is  not  rain  repetition,  for  its 
force  is  not  in  the  worde  employed,  bat  in 


19  0  Lord,  hear ;  0  Lord,  forgire? 
0  Lord,  hearken  and  do ;  defer  not^ 
for  thine  own  sake,  0  my  God  :  for 
thy  city  and  thy  people  are  called 
by  thy  name. 

20  f  And  while  I  was  speaking, 
and  praying,   and    confessing  my 

^causeto. 


the  manifest  ferrour,  earnestness,  and 
sincerity  of  spirit  which  penrade  the 
pleading.  It  is  earnest  intercession  and 
supplication  that  God  would  hear— that 
he  would  forgive,  that  he  would  hearken 
and  do,  that  he  would  not  defer  his  gra- 
eious  interposition.  The  tins  of  the  peo- 
ple ;  the  desolation  of  the  city ;  the  pro- 
mises of  God ;  the  reproach  that  the  pa* 
tion  was  suffering — all  these  come  rushing 
over  the  soul,  and  prompt  to  the  most 
earnest  pleading  that  perhaps  ever  pro- 
ceeded Arom  human  lips.  And  these 
thiuM  justified  that  earnest  pleading-* 
for  Uie  prayer  was  that  of  a  prophet,  a 
man  of  God,  a  man  that  loved  his  country, 
a  man  that  was  intent  on  the  promotion 
of  the  divine  glonr  as  the  supreme  object 
of  his  life.  Sucn  earnest  interoession} 
such  confession  of  sin ;  such  a  dwelling 
on  arguments  why  a  prayer  should  be 
heard,  is  at  all  times  acceptable  to  God| 
and  though  it  cannot  be  supposed  that 
the  divine  mind  needs  to  be  instructed, 
or  that  our  arguments  will  convince  God 
or  influence  him  as  arguments  do  men, 
yet  it  is  undoubtedly  proper  to  urge  them 
as  if  they  would,  for  it  may  be  only  in 
this  way  that  our  own  minds  can  be 
brought  into  a  proper  state.  The  great 
argument  which  toe  are  to  urge  why  our 
prayers  should  be  heard,  is  the  sacrifice 
which  has  l>een  made  for  sin  by  the  Re- 
deemer, and  the  fact  that  he  has  pur- 
chased for  us  the  blessings  which  we 
need ;  but  in  connection  with  that  it  is 
proper  to  urge  our  own  sins  and  necessi- 
ties; the  wants  of  our  flriends  or  our 
country;  our  own  danger  and  that  of 
others;  the  interposition  of  God  in  times 
past  in  behalf  of  his  people,  and  his  own 
gradous  promises  and  purposes.  If  we 
have  the  spirit,  the  faith,  the  penitence, 
the  earnestness  of  Daniel,  we  may  be  sure 
that  oar  prayers  will  be  heard  as  his 
was. 

20.  And  while  I  woe  epoahing,  Ao.    In 
the  Tory  time  when  I  was  thus  pleadfaig, 
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fin  and  the  sin  of  my  people  Israel, 
and  presenting  mj  supplicntion  be- 
fore the  Lord  nvy  God  for  the  holy 
mountain  of  mj  Uod ; 

21  Yea,  while  I  teas  speaking  in 
irayer,  even  the  man  Gabriel,  whom 
had  seen  in  the  vision  at  the  be- 
*  wth  wmrine$s,  or,  Jltght 


r 


^Fortk^MymamUnno/wtyGod.  Notes 
on  Tor.  16. 

21.  Y^atwkiklyrtafp^eMmffinpraytr, 
How  long  the  prayer  oontinaed,  we  are 
not  informed.  It  is  probable  that  we 
iMTe  only  the  sobitanee  of  it,  and  that 
Daniel  has  recorded  only  the  topics  on 
which  he  dwelt  more  at  length.  The 
ial)|ject  was  of  great  importance,  and  it 
is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  a  day  had 
been  devoted  to  an  examination  of  the 
prophecies,  and  to  solemn  prayer,  f  Even 
the  9tan  OahruL  Who  had  the  appear- 
ance of  a  man,  and  hence  so  called. — 
%  Wkom  I  had  «ee»  in  tie  vin<m  at  the 
beginning.  That  is,  in  a  former  vision.— 
See  Notes  on  ch.  viii.  16.  It  cannot  rafer 
to  what  is  mentioned  in  this  (the  ninth) 
chapter,  for  (a)  he  bad  as  yet  had  no  vie- 
itmf  bat  all  that  is  recorded  is  a  prayer ; 
(6)  thera  is  no  intimation  that  Gabriel  had 
speared  to  him  at  the  beginning  of  the 

Kayer ;  and  ^e)  it  is  declared  that  at  the 
ginning  of  tbe  prayer,  Gabriel,  then  evi- 
dently in  heaven,  had  received  command- 
ment to  go  to  Daniel,  and  to  commnnicate 
the  message  to  him,  ver.  28.  The  mean- 
ing undoubtedly  is,  that  the  peraonnge 
who  now  appearad  to  him  he  recognised 
to  be  the  same  who  had  appeared  in  a 
former  vision  on  ^e  banks  of  the  Ulai. 
The  proper  meaning  of  the  Hebrew  hera 
S^  '  in  a  vision  at  the  beginning,'  as  in 
our  translation.  So  the  Vulgate,  d  prin- 
eipio ;  and  so  Theodotion — U  r4  ifixj^. 
The  Hebrew  word  n'7nn  — means  properly 
btginniitfff  Hos.  L  2;  Prov.  is.  10;  but,  in 
eonneotioD  with  the  preposition,  as  here, 
n^T)?  — it  means  also  befortf  formerljfj  I 
Geni  ziii.  3 ;  xli.  21;  xliii.  18,  20 ;  I^a.  i.  26. 
f  Being  eawetd  to  fly  tmfilu.  Marg.,  wif A 
wearinf99f  or  Jligh,  On  the  difficult  He- 
brew expression  here — I^JO  nj?.^ — Len- 
gtifko  may  be  consulted,  in  loe.  The 
words,  according  to  Gesenius,  and  derived 
from  IU9,  to  go  twift^,  and  thta«  to  be 


ginninc,  being  eanaed  to  flj  •awiftljy 
touched  me  about  the  time  of  tne 
evening  oblation. 

22    And  he  informed  me,  and 
talked  with  me,  and  said,  0  Daniel, 
I  am  now  come  forth  i>  to  give  thee 
skill  and  understanding. 
^wtaktthetAi{/Mlqf 


wearied,  to  faint,  either  with 
Jer.  ii.  24,  or  with  severe  labor,  Isa.  zL 
28,  or  with  sorrows,  Isa.  L  4.  If  derived 
from  this  word,  the  meaning  in  Hopbal, 
the  form  hera  used  would  be,  memried 
ioUh  ewi/i  rwtning,  and  the  sense  is,  that 
Gabriel  had  borne  the  message  swiftly  to 
him,  and  appeared  befora  him  as  one  does 
who  is  wearied  with  a  rapid  course.  If 
this  be  the  idea,  thera  is  no  diraot  sHu- 
sion  to  his  ^ying,  but  the  reference  is  to 
the  rapidity  with  whidi  he  had  come  on 
the  long  journey,  as  if  exhausted  by  his 
Journey.  The  Latin  Vulgate  rendera  it 
ciVo  wdane-^uiekfy  Jlging ;  Theodotion, 
rsrifupoi,  flying;  the  Cfindex  Chis.  rex^ 
^tfit,uMt-—home$wi/tljf,  The  Syriac, '  with 
a  swift  flying  he  flew  and  came  fh>m 
heaven.'  It  cannot  be  determined  with 
certainty,  from  the  words  used  hera,  that 
the  coming  of  Gabriel  was  by  an  act  of 
flying  as  with  wings.  The  common  rep- 
resentation of  the  angels  in  the  old  Testa- 
ment is  not  with  wings,  though  the  Cher- 
ubim and  Seraphim  (Isa.  vi.  1,  tq.)  ara 
represented  with  wings,  and  in  Rcr.  xiz. 
6,  we  have  a  representation  of  an  angel 
flying.  Probably  the  more  exact  idea 
here  is  that  of  a  rapid  course,  so  as  to  pre 
duce  weariness,  or  such  as  would  naturally 
produce  fatigue.  %  Touched  me.  Dan- 
iel was  doubtless  at  this  time  engaged  in 
prayer.  %  About  the  time  of  the  evening 
oblation.  The  evening  sacrifice.  This 
was  at  the  ninth  hour  of  the  day,  or  about 
three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon. 

22.  An d  he  informed  me.  Heb.,  Gave  ma 
intelligence  or  understanding.  That  is, 
about  the  design  of  his  visit,  and  abcut 
wliRt  would  be  hereaHer.  ^  And  talked 
toith  me.  Spake  unto  me.  f  0  Daniel^  I 
am  now  come  forth  to  git^  thee  «lt(l.— 
Marg.,  make  thee  ehilfnl  of.  The  He* 
brew  is  literally,  *  to  make  thee  skilful,  or 
wise,  in  underatanding/  The  design  was 
to  give  him  information  as  to  what  was  ta 
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23  At  the  beginning  of  tb  j  sap- 
nlications  the  *  commandment  came 
torth«  and  I  am  come  to  show  thee; 
for  thon  art  ^greatly  beloved :  there- 

*wcrd.  ^%m»no/deiirei. 

23.  At  tkc  hegitining  of  thjf  ntppHeO' 
ti<m$.  We  aro  not  informed  at  what  time 
Daniel  began  to  pray«  but,  as  remarked 
aboTe,  it  it  meet  natoral  to  suppose  that 
he  deroted  the  day  to  prayer,  and  had 
commenoed  these  solemn  aets  of  derotlon 
in  the  morning,  f  The  eonunandment 
eoMe  forth,  Marg.,  word.  That  is,  the 
word  of  Qod.  This  evidently  means,  in 
bearen*;  and  the  idea  is,  that  as  soon  as 
be  began  to  pray  a  oommand  was  issued 
from  God  to  Qabriel  that  he  should  risit 
Daniel,  and  oonTey  to  him  the  important 
message  respecting  ftiture  events.  It  is 
&ir  to  eonelude  that  he  had  at  once  left 
heaven  in  obedience  to  the  order,  and  on 
this  high  embassage,  and  that  he  had 
passed  over  the  amaxing  distance  between 
heaven  and  earth  in  the  short  time  during 
which  Daniel  was  engaged  in  prayer.  If 
BO,  and  if  heaven — the  peculiar  seat  of 
God — the  dwelling  place  of  angols  and 
of  the  just,  is  beyond  the  region  of  the 
fixed  stars — some  central  place  in  this  vast 
universe,  then  this  may  give  us  some  idea 
of  the  amazing  rapidity  with  which  celes- 
tial beings  may  move.  It  is  calculated 
that  there  are  stars  so  remote  from  our 
earth,  that  their  light  would  not  travel 
down  to  us  for  many  thousand  years.  If 
so,  how  much  more  rapid  may  be  the 
movements  of  eelestlal  beings  than  even 
light;  perhaps  more  than  that  of  the 
lightning's  flash — than  the  electric  fluid 
on  telegraphie  wires — though  that  moves 
at  the  rate  of  more  than  200.000  miles 
in  a  second.  Comp.  Diek's  Philosophy 
of  a  Faturo  State,  p.  220.  "  During  the 
few  minutes  employed  in  uttering  this 
prayer,"  says  Mr.  Diek,  "this  angelic 
messenger  descended  from  the  celestial 
regions  to  the  country  of  Babylonia. 
This  was  a  rapidity  of  motion  surpass- 
ing the  comprehension  of  the  most  vig- 
orous imagination,  and  far  exceeding 
even  the  amasing  velocity  of  light" 
With  such  a  rapidity  it  may  be  our  pri- 
vilege yet  to  pass  from  worid  to  world, 
on  errands  of  mercy  and  love,  or  to 
survey  in  distant  parts  of  the  universe 
tba  woiid«rfel  works  «r  €kd.     %  And 


fore  understand  the  matter,  and  cobh 
sider  the  vision. 
24  « Seventy  'weeks   are   deter- 

e  They  begin  from  the  20th  of  Artaxerxea 
dMu.14.34;  EM.4.e. 


/  atn  came  to  ehow  thee.  To  make  thee 
acquainted  with  what  will  yet  be.  f  For 
thoH  art  greatly  beloved,  Marg.,  as  in 
Heb.,  'a  man  of  deeiree,*  That  is,  he 
was  one  whose  happiness  was  greatly 
desired  by  God ;  or  a  man  of  God's  de- 
light; that  is,  as  in  our  version,  greatly 
beloved.  It  was  on  this  account  that  his 
prayer  was  beard,  and  that  God  sent  to 
him  this  important  message  respecting 
what  was  to  come,  f  There/ore  under' 
Hand  the  matter.  The  matter  respecting 
what  was  yet  to  occur  in  regard  to  his 
people.  %  And  eoneider  the  vieion.  This 
vision — the  vision  of  future  things  which 
he  was  now  about  to  present  to  his  view. 
From  this  passage  describing  the  appear- 
ance  of  Gabriel  to  Daniel,  we  may  learn 
(a)  that  our  prayers,  if  sincere,  are  heard 
in  heaven  at  toon  as  they  are  offered. 
They  enter  at  once  into  the  ears  of  God, 
and  he  regards  them  at  the  instant 
(6)  A  command,  as  it  were,  may  be  at 
once  issued  to  answer  them — at  if  he  di- 
rected an  angel  to  bear  the  answer  at 
once,  (e)  The  angels  are  ready  to  hasten 
down  to  men,  to  communicate  the  will  of 
God.  Gabriel  came  evidently  with  plea- 
sure on  his  embassage,  and  to  a  benevo- 
lent being  anywhere  there  is  nothing 
more  grateful  than  to  bo  commissioned 
to  bear  glad  tidings  to  others.  Possibly 
that  may  be  a  part  of  the  employment  of 
the  righteous  forever,  {d )  The  thought 
is  an  interesting  one,  if  we  are  permitted 
to  entertain  it,  that  good  angels  may  be 
constantly  employed  as  Gabriel  was ;  that 
whenever  prayer  is  offered  on  earth  they 
may  be  commissioned  to  bring  answers 
of  peace  and  mercy,  or  dispatched  to  ren- 
der aid,  and  that  thus  the  universe  may 
be  constantly  traversed  by  these  holy  be- 
ings ministering  to  those  who  are  '  heirs 
of  salration.'    Heb.  i.  1,  4. 

24.  Seventy  vfeekt  are  determined. 
Here  commences  the  celebrated  prophecy 
of  the  SEVEifTY  WEBKS — a  portion  of 
Scripture  which  has  excited  as  much  at- 
tention, and  led  to  as  great  a  variety  of 
interpretation,  as  perhaps  any  other.  Of 
this  passage,  Prof.  Stoart  (Hints  on  ths 
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opon  tliy  people  and  upon 
thy  holj  city,  to  »  finish  the  trans- 
Interpretation  of  Prophecy,  p.  104),  re- 
Biarks,  "It  would  require  a  volume  of 
eonsiderable  magnitude,  even  to  give  a 
history  of  the  ever- varying  and  contra- 
Victory  opinions  of  critics  respecting  this 
locut  vex  a  rVmmus  /  and  perhaps  a  still 
larger  one  to  establish  an  exegesis  which 
would  stand.  I  am  fully  of  opinion,  that 
no  interpretation  as  yet  published,  will 
stand  the  test  of  thorough  grammatioo- 
hlstorical  criticism ;  and  that  a  candid, 
uid  searching,  and  thorough  critique  here 
is  still  a  dmiderutum.  May  some  expo- 
sitor, fully  adequate  to  the  task,  speedily 
appear!"  After  these  remarks  of  this 
eminent  Biblical  scholar,  it  is  with  no 
great  confidence  of  success  that  I  enter  on 
the  exposition  of  the  passage.  Tet,  per- 
haps, though  aU  difficulties  may  not  be 
removed,  and  though  I  cannot  hope  to 
eon  tribute  anything  Mew  in  the  exposi- 
tion of  the  passage,  something  may  be 
written  which  may  relieve  it  of  some  of 
the  perplexities  attending  it,  and  which 
may  tend  to  show  that  its  author  was 
under  the  influence  of  divine  inspiration. 
The  passage  may  be  properly  divided  into 
two  parts.  The  first,  in  ver.  2i,  contains 
a  general  statement  of  what  would  oecur 
in  the  time  specified— the  seventy  weeks ; 
the  second  (vs.  25-37),  contains  a  parti- 
cular statement  of  the  manner  in  whioh 
that  would  be  accomplished.  In  this 
statement,  the  whole  time  of  the  seventy 
weeks  is  broken  up  in  three  smaller 
portions  of  seven,  sixty-two  and  one — 
designating  evidently  some  important 
epochs  or  periods,  ver.  26,  and  the  last 
one  week  is  again  sub-divided  in  sueh  a 
way  that,  while  it  is  said  that  the  whole 
work  of  the  Messiah  in  confirming  the 
covenant  would  occupy  the  entire  week, 
yet  that  he  would  be  out  off  in  the  middle 
of  the  week,  ver  27.  In  the  general 
statement  (ver.  24),  it  is  said  that  there 
WAS  a  definite  time — seventy  weeks — 
during  which  the  subject  of  the  predic- 
tion would  be  accomplished ;  that  is,  dur- 
ing which  all  that  was  to  be  done  in 
reference  to  the  holy  city,  or  in  the  holy 
city,  to  finish  the  transgression,  to  make 
an  end  of  sin,  Ac,  would  be  effected. 
The  things  specified  in  this  verse  are  what 
woe  to  be  done,  as  detailed  more  partiou- 
lariy  in  the  subseqaent  verses.    The  de- 
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sign  in  this  verse  seems  to  have  been  t% 
furnish  a  general  statement  of  what  was 
to  occur  in  regard  to  the  holy  ciW — of 
that  city  which  had  been  selected  for  die 
peculiar  purpose  of  being  a  plaee  where 
an  atonement  was  to  be  made  for  human 
transgression.  It  is  quite  dear  that  when 
Daniel  set  apart  this  period  for  prayor, 
and  engaged  in  this  solemn  act  of  devo- 
tion, his  design  was  not  to  inquire  into 
the  ultimate  events  which  would  oeeorin 
Jerusalem,  but  merely  to  pray  that  the 
purpose  of  God,  as  predicted  by  Jeremiah, 
respecting  the  captivity  of  the  nation,  and 
the  rebuilding  of  the  eity  and  temple, 
might  be  accomplished.  God  took  oeea- 
sion  from  this,  however,  not  only  to  glvo 
an  implied  assurance  about  the  acooB- 
plishment  of  these  purposes,  bat  also  to 
state  in  a  remarkable  manner  the  lekalt 
ultimate  design  respecting  the  holy  ei^, 
and  the  great  event  which  was  ever  on- 
ward to  oharaeteriM  it  among  the  eitSes 
of  the  world.  In  the  eonsideration  of  the 
whole  passage  (vs.  S4>-27),  it  will  bo 
proper,  first,  to  examine  into  the  literal 
meaning  of  the  words  and  phrases,  and 
then  to  inquire  into  the  fulfllment  f  Sm- 
entjf  weehe,  0^^^^  D^;3C^  Vulg.  Septma- 
ginta  hebdomadee.  So  Theodotion,  T^Si^ 
iiijKovra  i^iofLoUi.  Prof.  Stuart  (Hints, 
p.  82)  renders  this  'seven/y  tereiw/ thai 
is,  seventy  times  seven  years:  on  the 
ground  that  the  word  denoting  tceehe  in 
the  Hebrew  is  not  ^^H^xj,  but  rrv^ye.  "  The 
form  which  is  used  here,"  says  he, "  whidi 
is  a  regular  masculioe  i^nral,  is  no  doubt 
purposely  chosen  to  designate  the  plnnl 
of  seven  ,*  and  with  great  propriety  be««^ 
inasmuch  as  there  are  many  tevens  whiek 
are  to  be  joined  together  in  one  9tmmtm 
sum.  Daniel  had  been  aeditatinf  on  te 
olose  of  the  seventy  yeort  of  Hebrew  os- 
lie,  and  the  angel  now  diseloees  to  him  a 
new  period  of  §eventy  Hmm  esveit,  in  whioh 
still  more  important  events  are  to  take 
place.  8even^sevens,or(tonse  the  Greek 
phraseology),  eetemtj/  tepftsrfes,  art  deter- 
mined upon  thy  people.  Heptndee  of 
what?  Of  days,  or  of  years?  Ko  one 
can  doubt  what  the  answer  is.  Daniel 
had  been  making  diligent  seareh  reepee»» 
ing  the  seventy  jreort/  and,  in  naeh  a 
oonneetion,  aeihlng  I 
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of  ja«rs  ooold  bo  itMooably  snppotod  to 
bo  mooot  bj  tho  aogoL"  Tbo  inqairj 
About  tho  0efM2«r  of  tbo  word,  of  irbioh  to 
maoh  bsa  dood  nid  (Hengttenberg,  Chrii. 
IL  297,)  does  not  seem  to  be  very  im- 
portaoti  since  the  same  result  is  reached 
whether  it  be  rendered  tevenfy  §4ven9,  or 
sevenljf  weekt.  In  the  former  case  as  pro- 
posed hj  Prof.  Stuarty  it  means  seventy 
sevens  of  jfeartf  or  490  years;  in  the 
other,  seventy  v>eek$  of  years ;  that  is,  as 
a  week  of  yean  is  seven  years,  seventy 
sach  weeks,  or,  as  before,  490  years. 
The  nsaal  and  proper  meaning  of  the 
word  here  used,  however — S}^^f — is  a 
•oven,  ifiia^ify  hebdomad,  u  e.  a  week, 
Goeonins,  Lex,  From  the  eocamplee  where 
tbo  word  oeonrs  it  would  seem  that  the 
masculine  or  the  feminine  forms  were  used 
indiscriminately.  The  word  ooonrs  only 
in  the  following  passages,  in  all  of  which 
it  is  rendered  leeei;,  or  weeke,  except  in 
JSsek.  zlv.  21,  where  it  is  rendered  eeven, 
to  wity  days.  In  the  following  passages 
the  word  occurs  in  the  masculine  form 
plural,  Dan.  ix.  24, 25,  26 ;  x.  2,  3  ,*  in  the 
following  in  the  feminine  form  plural, 
Sx.xxxiv.22;  Num.xxviii.26;  DeuUxvL 
9,  10,  16;  2  Chron.  viii.  13;  Jer.  v.  24; 
Exek.  xlv.  21 ;  and  in  the  following  in  the 
singular  number,  common  gender,  ren- 
dered week,  Qen.  xxix.  27,  28,  and  in  the 
dual  masculine  in  Lev.  ziL  5,  rendered 
ttoo  weeke.  From  these  passages  it  is  evi- 
dent that  nothing  certain  can  be  deter- 
mined about  the  meaning  of  the  word 
from  its  gender.  It  would  seem  to  de- 
noto  loecJb,  periods  of  seven  days — hebdo- 
wuide^hk  either  form,  and  is  doubtless  so 
need  here.  The  fair  translation  would  be 
weokf  MTenty  are  determined;  that  is, 
•erenty  times  seren  days,  or  four  hundred 
•ad  Dine^  daye.  But  it  may  be  asked 
here  whether  this  is  to  be  taken  literally 
as  denoting  four  hundred  and  nine^ 
days  t  If  not,  in  what  sense  is  it  to  bo 
understood  7  and  why  do  wo  understand 
it  in  a  different  sense  f  It  is  clear  that 
it  must  be  explained  literally,  as  denoting 
four  hundred  and  ninety  clayt,  or  that 
tiiese  days  must  stand  for  years,  and  that 
the  period  is  four  hundred  and  ninety 
years.  That  this  latter  is  the  true  inter- 
preution,  as  it  has  boon  held  by  all  oom- 
MsmntoffSyto  i^ppareat  horn  tkefcUowing 
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considerations :  (a)  This  is  not  uneom- 
mon  in  the  prophetic  writings.  See  Notefl 
on  oh.  vii.  24—28.  (6)  Daniel  had  been 
making  inquiry  respecting  Uie  seventy 
yeare,  and  it  is  natural  to  suppose  that 
the  answer  of  the  angel  would  have  re- 
spect to  yeare  also,  and,  thus  understood, 
the  answer  would  have  met  the  inquiry 
pertinently — "not  eeventy  years,  but  a 
week  of  years — seven  times  seventy 
years."  Comp.  Matt  xviii.  21,  22.  <'In 
Bueb  a  connection,  nothing  but  seventy 
heptades  of  years  could  be  reasonably 
supposed  to  be  meant  by  the  angoL" 
Prof.  Stuart's  Hints,  Ac.,  p.  82.  (c)  Tears, 
as  Prof.  Stuart  remarks,  are  the  measure 
of  all  considerable  periods  of  time.  When 
the  angel  speaks,  then,  in  referenoeto  cer- 
tain events,  and  declares  that  they  are  to 
take  place  during  eeventy  Keptadee,  it  is  a 
matter  of  course  to  suppose  that  he  means 
years,  {d )  The  circumstances  of  the  case 
demand  this  interpretation.  Daniel  was 
seeking  comfort  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
the  city  and  temple  had  been  desolate 
now  for  a  period  of  seventy  years.  The 
angel  comes  to  bring  him  consolation, 
and  to  give  him  assurances  about  the  re- 
building of  the  city,  and  the  great  events 
that  were  to  occur  there.  But  what  con- 
solation would  it  be  to  be  told  that  the 
city  would  indeed  bo  rebuilt,  and  that  it 
would  continue  seventy  ordinary  weeks — 
that  is,  a  little  more  than  a  year,  before 
a  new  destruction  would  come  upon  it  t 
It  cannot  well  be  doubted,  then,  that  by 
the  time  here  designated,  the  angel  meant 
to  refer  to  a  period  of  four  hundred  and 
ninety  years,  and  if  it  be  asked  why  this 
number  was  not  literally  and  exactly  spe- 
oifted  in  so  many  words,  instead  of  choos- 
ing a  mode  of  designation  so  obscure  eom- 
paratively,  it  may  be  replied,  (1)  that  the 
number  eeventy  was  employed  by  Daniel 
as  the  time  respecting  which  be  was 
making  inquiry,  and  that  there  was  a 
propriety  that  there  should  be  a  reference 
to  that  fitct  in  the  reply  of  the  angel — one 
number  seventy  had  been  fulfilled  in  the 
desolations  of  the  city,  there  would  be 
anoiker  number  seventy  in  Uie  events  yet 
to  occur ;  (2)  this  is  in  the  usual  pro- 
photic  style,  when  there  is,  as  Hengsten- 
berg  remarks  (Chris.  H.  299).  often  a 
<eoiieegisrf  defiaitMOfs.'     U  is  osual  Ip 
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designate  namben  in  this  wmj.  (8)  The 
term  was  suffieientlj  elear  to  be  under- 
ttoody  or  is,  at  all  erents,  made  eloar  by 
the  result.  There  is  no  reason  to  doabt 
that  Daniel  would  so  understand  it,  or 
that  it  would  be  so  interpreted,  as  fixing 
in  the  minds  of  the  Jewish  people  the 
period  when  the  Messiah  was  about  to 
appear.  The  meaning,  then,  is,  that 
there  would  be  a  period  of  four  hundred 
and  ninety  years,  during  which  the  eity, 
after  the  order  for  the  rebuilding  should 
go  forth  (rer.  26),  until  the  entire  con- 
summation of  the  great  object  for  which 
itshould  be  rebuilt,  and  that  then  the  pur- 
pose would  be  aooomplished,  and  it  would 
be  given  up  to  a  greater  ruin.  There  was 
to  be  Uiis  long  period  in  which  most  im- 
portant transactions  were  to  occur  in  the 
oily.  ^  Are  tltterminetL  The  word  here 
used — "!W)»  from  ^n},  occurs  nowhere 
else  in  the  Scriptures.  It  property  means, 
according  to  Gesenius,  to  cat  off,  to  di- 
ride;  and  hence,  to  determine,  to  des- 
tine, to  appoint  Theodotion  renders  it, 
rwcr^qdirMu — are  cut  oif,  decided,  defined. 
The  Yul^te  renders  it,  abbrevicUm  9unt. 
Luther,  Sind  bettimmet — are  determined. 
The  meaning  would  seem  to  be,  that  this 
portion  of  time — the  aeyenty  weeks — ^was 
cut  off  from  the  whole  of  duration,  or  cut 
out  of  it,  as  it  were,  and  set  by  itself  for 
a  definite  purpose.  It  does  not  mean  that 
it  was  cut  off  f^om  the  time  which  the 
city  would  naturally  stand,  or  that  this 
time  was  abbreviated,  but  Uiat  a  portion 
of  time,  to  wit,  four  hundred  and  ninety 
years — was  designated  or  appointed  with 
reference  to  the  city,  to  aooomplish  the 
great  and  important  objeot  which  is  Im- 
mediately speeified.  A  eertain,  definite 
period  was  ikzed  on,  and  when  this  was 
passed,  the  promised  Messiah  would  oome. 
In  regard  to  the  construction  here — the 
singular  yerb  with  a  plural  noun,  see 
Hengstenberg,  Christ.  i»  loc  The  true 
meaning  seems  to  be,  that  the  seventy 
weeks  are  spoken  of  eoUttiively  as  de- 
noting a  period  of  time ;  that  is,  a  period 
of  seventy  weeks  is  determined.  The 
prophet,  in  the  use  of  the  singular  verb, 
seems  to  have  contemplated  the  time,  not 
M  separate  weeks,  or  as  particular  por- 
lloBs,  but  as  one  period.  \  l/pon  thy  peo- 
fifc    Hi*  Judali  paopk;'theafttMA  la 
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which  Daniel  belonged.  Thfo  alhision  is 
made  because  he  was  inqwring  abo«( 
the  close  of  their  exile,  and  their  reslora. 
tion  to  their  own  land.  ^  Amd  vpon  tky 
holy  city.  Jerusalem,  usually  called  the 
holy  city,  because  it  was  the  place  where 
the  worship  of  Ood  was  celebrated.  Isa. 
lit  1;  Neh.  xl.  1,  18;  MaU,  xxviL  6S. 
It  is  called  '  thy  holy  city' — the  city  of 
Daniel,  because  he  was  here  making  es- 
pecial inquiry  respecting  it,  and  be«uue 
he  was  one  of  the  Hebrew  people,  and  the 
city  was  the  capitol  of  their  nation.  As 
one  of  that  nation,  it  oould  be  called  hie. 
It  was  then,  indeed,  in  ruins,  but  it  was  to 
be  rebuilt,  and  it  was  proper  to  speak  of  il 
as  if  it  were  then  a  city.  The  meaning  of 
<  ttpoti  thy  people  and  city' — Sy — Is,  rs- 
epeetingt  or  coneeminy.  The  purpose  re- 
specting the  seventy  weeks |)erf«rtNe  to  thy 
people  and  city;  or  there  is  an  important 
period  of  four  hundred  and  seventy  years 
determined  on,  or  designated,  respecting 
that  people  nn  d  city.  %  Tofnieh  the  tmme^ 
grteeion.  The  angel  proceeds  to  state 
what  was  the  object  to  be  accomplished  in 
this  purpose,  or  what  would  occur  during 
that  period.  The  first  thing  to  Jinitk  the 
tranegreeeion.  The  margin  is,  reetrain. 
The  Vulgate  renders  it,  nt  conemmmetur 
prtKvarieatio,  Theodotion,  rvi  evrrtXt^pm 
iltaprtav — to  finish  sin.  Thompson  ren- 
ders  this,  '  to  finish  sin  offerings.'  The 
difference  between  the  marginal  reading 
— reetraiw,  and  the  text— ^fwt**,  arises 
fh>m  a  doubt  as  to  the  meaning  of  tba 
original  word.  The  common  reading  of 
the  text  is  ^^  but  in  30  Codices  exam- 
ined by  Kennieotti  it  is  .-i'»  The  nadiag 
in  the  text  is  undoubtedly  the  correct  one^ 
but  still  there  is  not  absolute  certainty  as 
to  the  signification  of  the  word,  whedier 
it  means  to  Jvnieh^  or  to  rte^rain.  Tba 
proper  meaning  of  the  word  in  the  eom- 
mon  reading  of  the  text— nV?>  is  to  shut 
up,  confine,  restrain — as  it  is  rendered  la 
the  margin.  The  meaning  of  the  odier 
word  found  in  many  mss.  nj^^  — ^is  to  be 
completed,  finished,  closed — and  In  Pie], 
the  form  used  here,  to  complete,  to  finish 
— as  it  is  translated  in  the  common  ver* 
sion.  Gosenius  {Ltx.)  supposes  that  ths 
word  here  is  for  T^\  aeaniiif  ta  tai/S^ 
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or  oovpUie.  Htagft—bfrg,  who  i«  fol- 1 
lowed  hi  this  view  by  Lengerke,  sapposes 
that  the  meaotng  ii  to  *  9kut  up  transfrec- 
aion/  and  that  the  true  reading  if  that  in 
the  text— ^3— though  as  that  word  is  not 
need  in  Piel,  and'  as  the  Masoritee  had 
tome  doubt  as  to  the  derivation  of  the 
word,  they  gare  to  it»  not  its  appropriate 
pointing  in  this  place — which  woold  hare 
been  kS^,  bat  the  pointing  of  the  other 
word — r^^  in  the  margin.  According  to 
Hengstenberg,  the  sense  here  of  thuUing 
mp  is  derired  from  the  general  notion  of 
rMtraining  or  hinderingt  belonging  to  the 
word ;  and  he  sapposes  that  this  will  best 
accord  with  the  other  words  in  this  namber 
of  the  verse— lo  corer,  and  to  9eal  up.  The 
idea  according  to  him  is,  that  'sin,  which 
hitherto  lay  naked  and  open  before  the 
eyes  of  a  righteoas  God,  is  now  by  his 
mercy  tkut  vp,  sealed,  and  eovtred,  so 
that  it  can  no  more  be  regarded  as  exist- 
ing—a figurative  description  of  the  for- 
giveness of  sin.'  So  Lengerke  renders  it, 
Um  eimueehlienen  [cfen]  AhfalL  Ber- 
tholdt,  Bie  der  Frevel  voUbraekt,  It 
seems  most  probable  that  the  true  idea 
here  is  that  denoted  In  the  margin,  and 
that  the  sense  is  not  that  of  yS»t«AtN(^,  bat 
that  of  retitrainiug,  cloeiHg^  ehutting  up, 
Ac.  So  it  is  rendered  by  Prof.  Staari — 
«*  to  retfrCT in  transgression."  Com.  on  Dan 
iel,  in  loc.  The  word  is  used  in  this  sense 
of  ehutting  up,  or  reetraining,  in  several 
places  in  the  Bible:  1  Sam.  vi.  10,  'and 
ehut  up  their  calves  at  home ;'  Jer.  xxxiL 
3,  <Zedekiah  had  thui  him  up;"  Ps. 
Ixxxviii.  8,  '  I  am  ehut  up,  and  I  cannot 
come  forth;'  Jer.  xxxii.  2,  'Jeremiah  the 

Srophet  was  ehut  up,*  The  sense  of  sbut- 
ng  up,  or  reetraining,  accords  better 
wi&  the  oonneetion  than  thatof/Nt«AtN^. 
The  reference  of  the  whole  passage  is  nn- 
doobtedly  to  the  Messhih,  and  to  what 
woold  be  done  sometime  during  the 
'seventy  weeks;'  and  the  meaning  here 
is,  not  that  he  wonld  '  finish  transgres- 
lion' — which  woald  not  be  true  in  any 
proper  sensa,  but  that  he  would  do  a  work 
which  would  reatrain  iniquity  in  the 
worid,  or,  more  strictly,  which  wonld  ehut 
it  lip— enelote  it — as  in  a  prison,  so  that 
it  wonld  no  more  go  forth  and  prevail. 
The  effect  would  he  that  which  occurs 
when  one  is  shut  up  in  prison,  and  no 
longer  goes  at  large.  There  wonld  be  a 
restraining  power  and  influence  which 
«f  silk    ThU 


does  not»  I  apprahoid,  relbr  to  tfaa  pw- 

ticular  transgressions  for  which  the  Jew- 
ish people  had  soffered  in  their  long  c^[>- 
tivity,  but  sin  ijglt^)  in  ganeral — the  sin 
of  the  world.  There  wonld  be  an  influ- 
ence which  would  restrain  and  enrb  it,  or 
which  would  shot  it  np  so  that  it  would 
no  longer  reign  and  roam  at  large  over 
the  earth.  It  is  true  that  this  might  not 
have  been  so  understood  by  Daniel  at  the 
time,  for  the  language  is  so  general,  that 
it  miglu  have  suggested  the  idea  that  It 
referred  to  the  sins  of  the  Jewish  people. 
This  language,  if  there  had  been  no  far- 
ther explanation  of  it,  might  have  sug- 
gested the  idea  that  in  the  time  specified 
— seventy  weeks — there  would  be  soom 
process — some  punishment — some  divine 
discipline — by  which  the  iniquities  of 
that  people,  or  their  propensity  to  sin,  for 
which  this  long  eaptivi^  had  come  upon 
them,  woald  be  cohibited  or  restrained. 
But  the  language  is  not  such  as  necessa- 
rily to  confine  Uie  interpretation  to  that, 
and  the  subsequent  statements,  and  the 
actual  ftilfilment  in  the  work  of  the  Mes- 
siah, lead  us  to  understand  thisin  amudi 
higher  sense,  as  having  reference  to  sin 
in  general,  and  as  designed  to  refer  to 
some  work  that  would  ultimately  be  an 
effectual  check  on  sin,  ^d  which  wonld 
tend  to  cohiblt  or  restrain  it  altogether  in 
the  world.  Thus  understood,  the  lan- 
guage will  well  describe  the  work  of  the 
Redeemer — that  work  which,  through  tha 
sacrifice  made  on  the  cross,  is  adapted  and 
designed  to  restrain  sin  altogether.  %  And 
to  make  an  end  of  tine,  Marg.,  to  eeal 
up.  The  difference  here  in  the  text  and 
the  margin  arises  from  a  difference  in  the 
readings  in  the  Hebrew.  The  common 
reading  in  the  text  is  or^,  from  o^ — 
to  eeal,  to  eeal  up.  But  the  Hebrew  mar- 
ginal reading  is  a  different  word — 0^9^- 
from  ep^  to  complete,  to  perfect,  to  JMek, 
The  pointing  in  the  text  in  the  word  srfi 
is  not  the  proper  pointing  of  that  word, 
which  would  have  been  o'n  cv  but  tha 
Masorites,  as  is  not  nnfreqnently  the 
case,  gave  to  the  word  in  the  text  the 
pointing  of  another  word  which  th^y 
placed  in  the  margin.  The  margiud 
reading  is  fonnd  in  55,  M6S.  (Len- 
gerke), but  the  weight  of  authority  is  da- 
eidedly  in  favour  of  the  oommon  raadiaf 
in  the  Hebrew  text^-lo  eeal,  and  not  la 
>aid^  M  k  U  ia  ewr  traaatotkib    Z^ 
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fobetttDted  by  tone  traoBcrtb«rs,  or 
rfttber  tmagtmed  bj  tbe  Masorites  beeanra 
ti  MMBed  to  eonrej  a  better  riipiiieatiOD 
to  M17  that  <8in  wottKl  b«  Jlmiwhed/  than 
to  lay  that  it  would  be  tealtd,  Tbe  Vul- 
gate has  followed  the  reading  in  the 
margin—^  Jimtm  aecijnat  peeemiwm; 
Theodotlon  has  followed  the  other  rending, 
•#«yiMi  iitmfirlms.  Lather  also  has  it» 
to  ••oL  Oorerdale,  '  that  sin  may  hare 
an  end.'  The  true  rendering  is,  doabtless, 
'to  seal  sin ;'  and  the  idea  is  that  of  re- 
moring  it  fh>m  sight;  to  remore  it  from 
Tiew.  'The  expression  is  taken/ says 
Lengerke,  *ftom  the  custom  of  sealing 
np  those  things  which  one  lays  aside, 
and  eonceals.'  Thus  in  Job  ix.  7,  'And 
sealeth  op  the  stars ;'  that  is,  he  so  shuts 
them  up  in  the  hearens  as  to  present 
their  shining — so  as  to  hide  them  from 
the  riew.  They  are  concealed,  hidden, 
made  close — as  the  contents  of  a  letter,  a 
package,  seal,  indicating  Uiat  no  one  is 
to  examine  them.  See  Notes  on  that 
passage,  fie  also  in  Job  xxxrii.  7,  re- 
ferring  to  winter,  it  is  said,  'He  sealeth 
Qp  the  hand  of  every  man,  that  all  men 
may  know  his  work.'  That  is,  in  the 
winter^  when  the  snow  is  on  the  groand, 
when  the  streams  are  froien,  the  labours 
of  the  husbandman  must  cease.  The 
hands  can  no  more  be  used  in  ordinary 
toU.  Every  man  is  prerented  from  going 
abroad  to  his  accustomed  labour,  and  is, 
as  it  were,  §ealed  np  in  his  dwelling. 
Comp.  Jer.  zxxii.  11,  li;  Isa.  zxix.  11; 
Cant.  iv.  11.  The  idea  in  the  passage 
before  us  is,  that  the  sins  of  our  nature 
will,  as  it  were,  be  sealed  up,  or  closed, 
or  hidden,  so  that  they  will  not  be  seen, 
or  will  not  develop  themselves ;  that  is, 
"  they  will  be  inert,  inefficient,  powerless." 
Prof.  Stuart  The  language  is  appli- 
cable  to  anything  that  would  hide  them 
from  view,  or  remove  them  from  sight — 
at  a  book  whose  writing  is  so  sealed  that 
we  eannot  read  it;  a  tomb  that  is  so 
closed  that  we  cannot  enter  it  and  see  its 
contents;  a  package  that  is  so  sealed, 
that  we  do  not  know  what  is  within  it ; 
a  room  that  is  so  shut  up  that  we  mi^ 
not  enter  it,  and  see  what  is  within.  It 
is  not  to  be  supposed  that  Daniel  would 
see  clearly  how  this  was  to  be  done,  but 
we,  who  have  now  a  Ml  revelation  of 
the  meUiod  by  which  God  can  remove 
tin,  can  understand  the  method  in  which 
it  4i  •QoomflWMd  1^  an  blo««  «f  ttt 


atonement,  to  wit,  that  By  that  atonemeat 
sin  is  now  forgiven,  or  is  treated  cm  (^  It 
were  hidden  from  the  view,  and  a  seal, 
which  may  not  be  broken,  placed  on  that 
which  covers  it.  The  language  thus  naed, 
as  we  are  now  able'  to  interpret  it,  it 
strikingly  applicable  to  the  work  of  the 
Redeemer,  and  to  the  method  by  which 
God  removes  sin.  In  not  a  few  M88. 
and  editions,  the  word  rendered  nm  is  in 
the  singular  number.  Tbe  amount  of 
authority  is  in  favour  of  the  common 
reading — sins — though  the  sense  is  not 
materially  varied.  The  work  would  have 
reference  to  Wn,  and  the  effect  would  be 
to  seal  ity  and  hide  it  from  the  view. 
f  And  to  make  reeonciliaiion  for  iniqwhf. 
More  literally,  'and  to  cover  iniquity.' 
The  word  which  is  rendered  'to  make 
reconciliation' — "\o? — kSpkar,  properly 
means  to  cover  (whence  our  English  word 
cover) ;  to  cover  over,  to  overlay,  as  with 
pitch.  Gen.  vi.  14;  and  hence  to  cover 
over  sin ;  that  is,  to  atone  for  it,  pardon 
it,  forgive  it  It  is  tbe  word  which  is 
commonly  used  with  reference  to  atone- 
ment  or  expiation,  and  seems  to  hava 
been  so  understood  by  our  U-anslatora. 
It  does  not  necessarily  rofer  to  the  means 
by  which  sin  is  covered  over,  Ac.,  by  aa 
atonement,  but  is  often  used  in  the  gene- 
ral sense  of  to  pardon  or  forgive,  Comp^ 
Notes  on  lea.  vi.  7,  and  more  fully.  Notes 
on  Isa.  xliii.  3. ,  Here  there  is  no  neoet- 
sary  allusion  to  the  atonement  which  the 
Messiah  would  make  in  order  to  cover  over 
sin ;  that  is,  the  word  is  of  so  general  a 
character  in  its  signification  that  it  does 
not  necessarily  imply  thisi,  but  it  is  the 
word  which  would  naturally  be  used  on 
the  supposition  that  it  bad  such  a  refer- 
ence.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  undoubtedly, 
the  means  by  which  this  was  to  be  doae 
was  by  the  atonement,  and  that  was  re- 
ferred to  by  the  Spirit  of  inspiration,  buft 
this  is  not  essentiaUy  implied  in  the 
meaning  of  the  word.  In  whatever  way 
that  should  be  done,  thb  word  would  be 
properly  used  as  expressing  it  The 
Latin  Vulgate  renders  thus,  et  deUatmr  ini- 
quitae.  Theodotion,  a«aXcit//a(  ris  ditti^ — 
'  to  wipe  out  iniquities.'  Luther,  '  to  re- 
concile for  transgression.'  Here  are  three 
things  specified,  therefore,  in  regard  to 
sin,  which  would  be  done.    Sin  would  bt 
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Tbete  •jq^retskMifi  Ihcmgli  aot  of  tb« 
nature  of  a  climax,  art  inteosivei  and 
fhow  that  th«  great  work  refen«d  to 
pertained  to  Bin,  and  would  be  designed 
to  remove  iL  Its  bearing  would  be  on 
human  transgression;  on  the  waj  by 
which  it  might  be  pardoned;  on  the 
methods  by  whieh  it  would  be  remored 
ftrom  the  riew,  and  be  kept  from  rising 
vp  to  eondemn  and  destroy.  Such  ex- 
pressions would  undoubtedly  lead  the 
mind  to  look  forward  to  some  method 
which  was  to  be  disclosed  by  which  sin 
could  be  consistently  pardoned  and  re- 
moved. In  the  remainder  of  the  rerse, 
there  are  three  additional  things  which 
would  be  done  as  necessary  to  complete 
the  work : 

To  bring  in  everlatting  right«ousn€9$  ; 
To  ital  up  the  vition  and  prophecy  ;  and 
To  anoint  the  Moet  Holy, 
^  And  to  bring  in  everkuting  righteoneneee. 
The  phrase  *to  bring  in' — ^literally,  'to 
cause  to  come,'  refers  to  some  direct 
agency  by  which  that  righteousness  would 
be  introdaoed  into  the  world.  It  would 
be  such  an  agency  as  would  cause  it  to 
exist;  or  as  would  establish  it  in  the 
world.  The  mode  of  doing  this  is  not 
Indeed  here  specified,  and  so  far  as  the 
word  here  used  is  concerned,  it  would  be 
applicable  to  any  method  by  which  this 
would  be  done — whether  by  making  an 
atonement;  or  by  setting  an  example; 
or  by  persuasion ;  or  by  placins  the  sub- 
ject of  morals  on  a  better  foundation ;  or 
by  the  administration  of  a  Just  gorem- 
meat— or  in  any  other  way.  The  term 
is  of  the  moet  general  character,  and  its 
exact  force  here  can  be  learned  only  by 
the  subsequently  revealed  facts  as  to  the 
way  by  which  this  would  be  accomplished. 
The  essential  idea  in  the  language  is  that 
tUi  wauld  be  introdmoed  hy  the  Mes- 
siak,  that  is,  that  he  would  be  its  author. 
The  word  righteoueneee  here  also— pT|, 
is  of  a  general  character.  The  fair 
meaning  would  be,  that  some  method 
would  DC  introduced  by  which  men 
would  become  righteone.  In  the  for- 
mer part  of  the  verse,  the  reference  was 
to  ein — to  the  foct  of  its  existence— to  the 
manner  In  which  it  would  be  disposed  of 
— to  the  truth  that  it  would  be  coeroed, 
sealed  up,  covered  over.  Here  the  state- 
ment is,  that,  in  contradistinction  Arom 
that,  a  method  would  be  introdaoed  by 


ooa  mA  holy.  Bvi  tbo  «eni  implief 
nothing  as  to  the  method  by  which  this 
would  be  done.  Whether  it  would  be  by 
a  new  mode  of  Justifleation,  or  by  an  in- 
fluence that  would  make  men  personally 
holy — whether  this  was  to  be  as  the  re- 
sult of  example,  or  instiUcUon,  or  an 
atoning  sacrifice— is  not  necessarily  im- 
plied in  the  use  of  this  word.  That,  as 
in  the  cases  already  referred  to,  could  he 
learned  only  by  subsequent  developments. 
It  would  be,  doubtless,  understood  that 
there  was  a  reference  to  the  Messiah — for 
that  is  specified  in  the  next  verse ;  and  It 
would  h9  inferred  ftvm  this  word  thai, 
under  him,  righteousness  would  reign,  or 
that  men  would  be  righteous,  but  nothing 
could  be  argued  from  it  as  to  the  methods 
by  which  it  would  be  done.  It  is  hardly 
necessary  to  add,  that,  in  the  prophet's 
it  is  constantly  said  that  righteousnesif 
would  characterise  the  Messiah  and  his 
times ;  that  he  would  come  to  make  men 
righteous,  and  to  set  up  a  kingdom  of 
righteousness  in  the  earth.  Yet  the  ex- 
act mode  in  which  it  was  to  be  done, 
would  be,  of  course,  more  folly  explained 
when  the  Messiah  should  himself  actually 
appear.  The  word  *  everiaeting'  is  used 
here  to  denote  that  the  righteousness 
would  be  permanent  and  perpetuaL  In 
reference  to  the  method  of  becoming 
righteous,  it  would  be  unchanging — 
the  standing  method  ever  onward  by 
which  men  would  become  holy;  in  re- 
ference to  the  individuals  who  should 
become  righteous  under  this  system,  it 
would  be  a  righteousnoas  which  would 
continue  forever.  This  is  the  character- 
istic which  is  every  where  given  of  the 
righteousness  whieh  would  be  introduced 
by  the  Messiah.  Thus  in  Isa.  IL  6—6 : 
**  Lift  up  your  eyes  to  the  heavens,  and 
look  upon  the  earth  beneath;  for  the 
heavens  shall  vanish  awav  like  smoke, 
and  the  earth  shall  wax  oU  like  a  gar- 
ment, and  they  that  dwell  therein  shall 
die  in  like  manner,  hut  my  salvatioB 
shall  be  Ibrever,  and  my  rightoousneM 
shall  not  be  abolished.  Hearken  unto 
me^  ye  that  know  rightoonsness,  the  peo- 
ple in  whose  heart  is  my  law;  isar  ye  not 
the  reproach  of  men,  neither  be  ye  afraid 
of  their  revilings.  For  the  moth  shall  eat 
them  up  like  a  garment,  and  the  worm 
shall  eat  them  like  wool;  but  my  tighta- 
ousness  shall  be  forever,  and  my  sahra- 
tioa  from  generation  to  gemeratksu"    Ho 
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ia  the  Ii«r4  wtOi  Ml  tvvriafllB^  nhrfttioii ;  I 
ye  shall  not  be  wbamed  nor  confoanded,  j 
world  withoat  end/'  Comp.  Jer.  zzzi.  S. 
The  Uognage  used  in  the  pasaage  before 
us,  moreover,  is  such  as  oould  not  pro- 
perly be  applied  to  any  thing  but  that  { 
righteousness  which  the  Messiah  would  > 
introduce.  It  oould  not  be  used  in  refer- 1 
enoe  to  the  temporal  prosperity  of  the 
Jews  on  their  return  to  the  holy  land,  nor 
to  such  righteousness  as  the  nation  had 
in  former  times.  The  fair  and  proper 
meaning  of  the  term  is,  that  it  would  be  | 
e<enKii~  that  which  would  efu2i(r«/or«ver 
— D^Q^'9  |n|.  It  would  place  righteous- 
ness on  a  pennanent  and  enduring  foun- 
dation ;  introduce  that  which  would  en- 
dure through  all  changes,  and  exist  when 
the  hearens  would  be  no  more.  In  the 
plan  itself  there  would  be  no  change ;  in 
the  righteousness  which  any  one  would 
possess  under  that  system  there  would  be 
perpetual  duration — ^it  would  exist  forever 
and  ever.  This  is  the  nature  of  that 
righteousness  by  which  men  are  now  jus- 
tified ;  this  is  that  which  all  who  are  in< 
terestcd  in  the  scheme  of  redemption 
actually  possess.  The  wty  in  which  this 
*  ererlasting  righteousness'  would  be  in- 
troduced,  is  not  stated  here,  but  is  resenred 
for  future  revelations.  Probably  all  that 
the  words  would  convey  to  Daniel  would 
be,  that  there  would  be  some  method  dis- 
closed by  which  men  would  become  righte- 
ous, and  that  this  would  not  be  tempo- 
rary or  changing,  but  would  be  permanent 
and  eternal  It  is  not  improper  that  aoe 
should  understand  it,  as  it  is  explained  by 
the  subsequent  revelations  in  the  New 
Testament,  as  to  the  method  by  which  sin< 
nera  are  justified  before  God.  f  And  to 
Mol  wf>  fie  vtetbn  tmd  vropheey,  Marg., 
as  in  the  Heb.,  propktL  The  evident 
meaning,  however,  here  is  pntpkeey.  The 
word  90al  is  found,  as  already  explained, 
in  the  former  part  of  the  verse — *  to  seal 
up  sins.'  The  word  virion  (for  its  n 
ing,  see  Notes  on  Isa.  i.  ],)  need  not  be 
understood  as  referring  particularly  to  the 
visions  seen  by  Daniel,  but  should  be  un- 
derstood,  like  the  word  fropKeey  or  |>ro. 
pkH  here,  in  a  general  aense— as  denoting 
all  the  visions  seen  by  the  prophets— the 
■cries  of  visions  relating  to  tiie  ftiture, 
whieh  had  been  made  known  to  the  pro- 
phets. The  idea  seems  to  be  that  they 
would  at  that  time  be  all  •f«l^e«f,  in  the 
nense  t^at  they  would  be  eloeed  or  shut 


the  finlfllment  would,  as  it  were,  dots 
them  up  forever.  Till  that  time  they 
would  be  open  for  perusal  and  study; 
then  they  would  be  closed  up  as  a  sealed 
volume  which  one  does  not  read,  but 
which  contains  matter  hidden  from  the 
view.  Comp.  Notes  en  Isa.  viii.  16: 
"Bind  up  the  testimony;  seal  Uie  law 
among  my  disciples."  Bee  also  Dan.  vfii. 
26 ;  ziL  4.  In  Isaiah  (viiL  16),  the  mean- 
ing is,  that  the  prophe^  was  complete,  asd 
the  direction  was  given  to  bind  itup,  or  roll 
it  up  like  a  volume,  and  to  seal  it  In  Daa. 
viii.  26,  the  meaning  is,  seal  up  the  pro- 
phecy, or  make  a  permanent  record  of 
it,  that,  when  it  is  fulfilled,  the  event 
may  be  compared  with  the  prophecy,  and 
it  may  be  seen  that  the  one  corresponds 
with  the  other.  In  the  passage  before  us, 
Gesenius  (Lex.)  renders  it,  *  to  complete, 
to  finish' — meaning  that  the  pro|Aeoies 
would  be  fulfilled.  Hengstenberg  rap- 
poses  that  it  means  that '  as  soon  an  the 
fblfllment  takes  place,  the  prophecy,  al- 
though it  retains,  in  other  re^pecte,  its 
great  importance,  reaches  the  end  of  its 
destination,  in  so  far  as  the  view  of  be- 
lievers, who  stand  in  need  of  consolation 
and  encouragement,  is  no  longer  directed 
to  it,  to  the  future  prosperity,  but  to  that 
which  has  appeared.'  Lengerke  supposes 
that  it  means  to  confirm,  corroborate,  ra- 
tify—6eibrq/irt><ii,  bettatiotn  /  that  is,  *  the 
eternal  righteousnets  will  be  given  to  the 
pious,  and  the  predictions  of  ue  propheta 
will  be  confirmed  and  fulfilled.'  To  seal, 
says  he,  has  also  the  idea  of  confirming, 
since  the  contents  of  a  writing  are  se- 
cured or  made  fast  by  a  seal.  After  all, 
perhaps,  the  very  idea  here  is  that  of 
making  /a«f,  as  a  lock  or  seal  does— for, 
as  is  well  known,  a  seal  was  often  used 
by  the  ancients  where  a  lock  is  with  us, 
and  the  sense  may  be,  that,  as  a  seal  or 
lock  made  fast  and  secure  the  contents 
of  a  writing  or  a  book,  so  the  evtmty  when 
the  prophecy  was  fkdfiUed,  would  make 
it  /aH  and  Mcwrt.  It  would  be,  as  it 
were,  locking  it  up,  or  sealing  it,  forever. 
It  would  determine  all  that  seemed  to  be 
undetermined  about  it;  settle  all  thai 
seemed  to  be  indefinite,  and  leave  it  nc 
longer  uncertain  what  was  meant.  Ao- 
cording  to  this  interpretation,  the  mean- 
ing would  be  that  the  pronhecies  would 
be  sealed  up  or  settled  by  toe  coming  of 
the  Messiah.  The  prophecies  terminated 
on  him  (Comp.  Bev.  ziz.  10) ;  they  would 
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•omplated  ia  him    >n.1  might  then  he] 
regarded  u  closed  and  oonsammated — m 
«  book  that  \b  fully  written  and  ia  sealed , 
up.      All    the    prophecies,  and  all   the  • 
visions,  hod    a  reference    more  or  less  \ 
direct  to  the  coming  of  the  Messiah,  and 
when  he  should  appear  they  might  be  | 
regarded  as  complete.    The  spirit  of  pro- . 
pbecy  would  cease,  and  the  facts  would 
confirm  and  seal  all  that  had  been  written.  | 
f  And  to  anoint  f  Ae  Ifott  Holy.     There 
has  been  great  variety  in  the  interpreta- 1 
tion  of  this  expression.    The  word  ren- 
dered anoint — ofe'P — infinitire  from  nr*p  | 
— (whence  the  word  Messiah  ver.  25),  I 
means  properly  to  strike  or  draw  the  i 
hand  over  anything ;  to  spread  over  with 
anything,  to  smear,  to  paint,  to  anoint ; 
It  is  commonly  used  with  reference  to  a 
saered  rite,  to  anoint,  or  consecrate  by , 
unction  or  anointing  to  any  oflBce  or  use ; ' 
as  e.  g.  a  priest,  Ex.  xxviiu  41 ;  xl.  15 ;  • 
a  prophet,  1  Kings  xix.  16 ;  Isa.  IxL  1 ;  i 
a  king,  1  Sam.  x.  1 ;  xv.  1 ;  2  Sam.  ii.  4 ; 
I  Kings  i.  34.    So  it  is  used  to  denote  i 
the  conseeration  of  a  stone  or  column  as 
a  future  sacred  plaee.  Gen.  xxxu  13 ;  or  i 
vases  and  vessels  as  consecrated  to  God,  I 
Ex.  xL  9,  11 ;  Lev.  viii.  11 ;  Num.  vii.  1. 
The  word  would  then  denote  a  setting! 
apart  to  a  sacred  use,  or  consecrating  a  > 
person  or  place  as  holy.     Oil,  or  an  un- 1 
guent,  prepared  according  to  a  specified 
rule,  WRs  commonly  employed  for  this  < 
purpose,  but  tho  word  may  be  used  in  a : 
figurative  sense — as  denoting  to  set  apart 
or  consecrate  in  any  way  without  the  use 
of  oil — as  in  the  ease  of  the  Messiah,  i 
So  far  as  this  wordf  therefore,  is  con- ' 
oemed,  what  is  here  referred  to  may  have 
occurred  without  the  literal  use  of  oil, 
by  any  act  of  conseeration  or  dedication  to 
a  holy  use.   The  phrase  '  the  Most  1101/ — 
O^JS^  thp — has  been  very  variously  in- 
terpreted.   By  some  it  has  been  under- 
stood to  apply  literally  to  the  Most  Holy 
place — the  Holy  of  Holies,  in  the  tem- 
ple ;  by  others  to  the  whole  temple,  re- 
garded as  hoi V ;  by  others  to  Jerusalem 
at  Urge  aa  a  holy  plaee:  and  by  others, 
as  Hengstenberg,  to  the  Christian  church ! 
as  a  holy  place.    By  some  the  thing  here 
referred  to  ia  supposed  to  have  been  the 
consecration  of  the  Most  Holy  place  after 
the  rebuilding  of  the  temple ;  by  others 
Che  consecration  of  tho  whole  temple ;  by 
othera  the  consecration  of  the  temple  and 
^ij  by  the  prettace  of  the  Messiah,  and] 
32  • 


by  othera  the  oosaeeratkm  of  the  Chris- 
tian church  by  his  presence.  The  phrase 
propedy  means  '  Holy  of  Holies,'  or  Most 
Holy.  It  is  applied  often  in  the  Scrip- 
tures to  the  inner  eanctuary,  or  the  por- 
tion of  the  tabernacle  and  temple  con- 
taining the  ark  of  the  oovenant»  the  two 
tables  of  stone,  Ac  See  Notes  on  Matt, 
xxi.  12.  The  phrase  occurs  in  the  fol- 
lowing places  in  the  Scripture,  Ex.  xxvL 
33,  34;  xxix.  37;  xxx.  29,  36;  xL  10; 
Lev.  iL  3,  10,  et  al — in  all,  in  about 
twenty-eight  places^  See  the  English- 
man's Hebrew  Concordanoe.  It  ia  not 
necessarily  limited  to  the  inner  sano- 
tnary  of  the  temple,  but  may  be  ap- 
plied to  the  whole  house,  or  to  any- 
thing that  waa  consecrated  to  God  in 
a  manner  peculiarly  sacred.  In  a  large 
sense,  possibly  it  might  apply  to  Jerusa- 
lem, though  I  am  not  aware  that  it  ever 
occurs  in  this  sense  in  the  Scriptures, 
and  in  a  figurative  sense  it  might  be 
applied  undoubtedly,  as  Henestenberg 
supposes,  to  the  Christian  chur<^,  though 
it  is  certain  that  it  is  not  elsewhere 
thus  used.  In  regard  to  the  meaning  of 
the  expression — an  important  and  diiB- 
cult  one,  as  is  admitted  by  all — there  are 
five  principal  opinions  which  it  may  be 
well  to  notice.  The  truth  will  be  found 
in  one  of  them.  (1)  That  it  refers  to  the 
consecration  by  oil  or  anointing  of  the 
temple  that  would  be  rebuilt  after  the 
captivity,  by  Zerubbabel  and  Joshua. 
This  was  tho  opinion  of  Michfelia  and 
Jahn.  But  to  this  opinion  there  are  in- 
superable objections :  (o)  that,  according 
to  the  uniform  tradition  of  Uie  Jews,  Ute 
holy  oil  was  wanting  in  the  second  tem- 
ple. In  the  case  of  the  first  temple  there 
might  have  been  a  literal  anointing, 
though  there  is  no  evidence  of  that,  as 
there  was  of  the  anointing  of  the  vessels 
of  the  Ubemacle,  Ex.  xxx.  22,  Ac  Bat 
in  the  second  temple  there  is  every  evi- 
dence that  there  can  be,  that  there  was 
no  literal  anointing.  (&)  The  tiw^  here 
referred  to  is  a  fatal  objection  to  this 
opinion.  The  period  is  seventy  weeks 
of  years,  or  four  hundred  and  ninety 
years.  This  cannot  be  doubted  (see 
Notes  on  the  first  part  of  the  verse)  to  be 
the  period  referred  to ;  but  it  Is  absurd 
to  suppose  that  the  consecration  of  the 
new  temple  would  be  deferred  for  ao  long 
a  time,  and  there  is  not  the  slightest  evi- 
dence that  it  war.  This  opinion,  there- 
fore, cannot  be  entertained*     (2)  Tk» 
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second  oplnioii  is,  Hut  ft  refers  to  th« 
re-consecration  and  cleansing  of  the  tem- 
ple after  the  abominations  of  Antiocbns 
Epiphanefi.  See  Notes  on  ch.  riii.  14. 
But  this  opinion  is  liable  substantially  to 
the  same  objections  as  the  other.  The 
cleansing  of  the  temple,  or  of  the  sano- 
toary,  as  it  is  said  in  ch.  viii.  14,  did  not 
occur  foar  hundred  and  nine^  years 
after  the  order  to  rebuild  the  temple 
(▼er.  25),  but  at  a  much  earlier  period. 
By  no  art  of  construction,  if  the  period 
here  referred  to  is  four  hundred  and 
ninety  years,  can  it  be  made  to  apply  to 
the  re-dedication  of  the  temple  after  An- 
tiocbns had  defiled  it  (3)  Others  haye 
supposed  that  this  refers  to  the  Messiah 
himself,  and  that  the  meaning  is,  that  he, 
who  was  most  holy,  would  then  be  con- 
secrated or  anointed  as  the  Messiah.  It 
is  probable,  as  Hengstenberg  (Christ  ii. 
821,  322)  has  shown,  that  the  Greek 
translators  thus  understood  it,  but  it  is  a 
sufficient  objection  to  this  that  the  phrase, 
though  occurring  many  times  in  the 
Scriptures,  is  never  applied  to  person; 
unless  this  be  an  instance.  Its  uniform 
and  proper  application  is  to  thfngt,  or 
placet,  and  it  is  undoubtedly  so  to  be  un- 
derstood in  this  place.  (4)  Hengsten- 
berg supposes  (pp.  325 — 328),  that  it 
refers  to  the  Christian  church  as  a  holy 
place,  or  '  the  New  Temple  of  the  Lord,' 
'the  church  of  the  New  Covenant,'  as 
consecrated  and  supplied  witli  the  gifts 
of  the  Spirit  But  it  is  a  sufficient  refu- 
tation of  this  opinion  that  the  phrase  is 
nowhere  else  so  used ;  that  it  has  in  the 
Old  Testament  a  settled  meaning  as  refer- 
ring to  the  tabernacle  or  the  temple ;  that 
it  is  nowhere  employed  to  denote  a  col- 
lection of  people,  any  more  than  it  is  an 
individual  person — an  idea  which  Hengs- 
tenberg himself  expressly  rejects  (p.  322) ; 
and  that  there  is  no  proper  sense  in  which 
it  can  be  said  that  the  Christian  church 
is  anoiiUtd.  The  language  is  undoubtedly 
to  be  understood  aa  referring  to  some 
place  that  is  to  be  thus  consecrated,  and 
the  uniform  Hebrew  usage  would  lead  to 
the  supposition  that  there  is  reference,  in 
some  sense,  to  the  temple  at  Jerusalem. 
(6)  It  seems  to  me,  therefore,  that  the 
obvious  and  fair  interpretation  is,  to  refer 
it  to  the  temple — as  the  holy  place  of 
God ;  his  peeoliar  abode  on  earth.  Strictly 
and  properly  speaking,  the  phrase  would 
apply  to  the  inner  room  of  the  temple — 
tM  fsnotoary  properly  so   called  (sea 


Notes  OB  He%.  Ix.  2) ;  but  It  might  te 
applied  to  the  whole  temple  as  conf>e- 
crated  to  the  service  of  God.  If  it  be 
asked,  then,  what  anointing,  or  conse* 
cration  is  referred  to  here,  the  rep?y,  as 
it  seems  to  me,  is,  not  that  it  was  then 
to  be  set  apart  anew,  or  to  be  dedicated ; 
not  that  it  was  literally  to  be  anointed 
with  the  consecrating  oil,  but  that  it  was 
to  be  consecrated  in  the  highest  and 
best  sense  by  the  presence  of  the  Mes. 
siah — ^that  by  his  coming  there  was  to  be 
a  higher  and  more  solemn  consecration 
of  Uie  temple  to  the  real  purpose  for 
which  it  was  erected,  than  hiul  oeenrred 
at  any  time.  It  was  reared  as  a  hoij 
place;  it  would  become  eminently  holy 
by  the  presence  of  him  who  would  eome 
as  the  anointed  of  God,  and  his  coming 
to  it  would  accomplish  the  purpose  lor 
which  it  was  erected,  and  with  reference 
to  which  all  the  rites  observed  there  had 
been  ordained,  and  then,  this  work  having 
been  accomplished,  the  temple,  and  aU 
the  rites  appertaining  to  it,  would  past 
away.  In  confirmation  of  this  view,  it 
may  be  remarked,  that  there  are  repeated 
allusions  to  the  coming  of  the  Heesiab  to 
the  second  temple,  resired  alter  the  return 
from  the  captivity — as  that  which  would 
give  a  peculiar  sacredness  to  the  temple, 
and  which  would  cause  it  to  surpaM  in  glory 
all  its  ancient  splendour.  So  in  Haggai  ii. 
7 — 9 :  "  And  I  will  shake  all  nations,  and 
the  desire  of  all  nations  shall  come ;  and  I 
will  fill  this  house  with  glory,  salth  the 
Lord  of  hosts.  The  glory  of  this  latter 
house  shall  be  greater  than  the  former 
saith  the  Lord  of  hosts ;  and  in  tikis  placo 
will  I  give  peace,  saith  the  Lord  of  hosts." 
So  MaL  iii.  1,  2 :  **  The  Lord,  whom  ye 
seek,  shall  suddenly  come  to  his  temple, 
even  the  messenger  of  the  covenant  whom 
ye  delight  in  :  behold  he  shall  come,  saith 
the  Lord  of  hosts.  But  who  may  abide 
the  day  of  his  coming?  And  who  shall 
stand  when  he  appeareth?  For  h«  is 
like  a  refiner's  fire,  and  like  Uie  fuller's 
soap,"  Ac  Comp.  Matt  xii.  6 :  "But  I 
say  unto  you,  that  in  this  place  is  one 
greater  than  the  temple."  Using  the 
word  tmoint,  therefore,  as  denoting  to  eon- 
seorate,  to  render  holy,  to  set  apart  to  a 
sacred  use,  and  the  phrase  holv  of  holict 
to  designate  the  temple  as  such,  it  seems 
to  me  most  probable  that  the  reference 
here  is  to  the  highest  consecrmtion  which 
oould  be  made  of  the  temple  in  the  esti- 
mation of  a  Hebrew,  or  In  ta/et,  the  pre** 
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eno«  of  the  Meuiah,  m  giTing  a  tacred- 
neM  to  that  edifice  which  nothUig  else  did 
ffive  or  could  give,  and,  therefore*  ae  meet- 
Si^  aU  the  proper  force  of  the  language 
used  here.  On  the  enpposition  that  it 
w«J  designed  that  there  should  be  a  refer- 
ence  to  this  eyent,  this  would  be  such 
language  as  would  have  been  not  unnat- 
urally employed  by  a  Hebrew  prophet. 
And  if  it  be  so,  this  may  be  regarded 
sa  the  probable  meaning  of  the  passage. 
In  this  sense,  the  temple  which  was  to  he 
reared  again,  and  about  which  Daniel  felt 
so  soUcttous,  would  receive  its  highest — 
its  truest  consecration — as  connected  with 
an  event  which  was  to  bring  in  everlasting 
righteousness,  and  to  seal  up  the  vision 
and  the  prophecy. 

25.  Know,  there/ortf  and  undentand, 
Hengstenberg  renders  this,  'and  thou 
wilt  know  and  understand  ;*  and  supposes 
that  the  design  of  Oabriel  is  to  awaken 
the  attention  and  interest  of  Daniel  by 
the  assurance  that,  if  he  would  give  atten- 
tion, he  would  understand  the  subject  by 
the  explanation  which  he  was  about  to 
give.  So  also  Theodotion  renders  it  in 
the  future  tense.  The  Hebrew  is  in  the 
future  tense,  and  would  probably  oonvey 
the  idea  that  he  might  or  woidd  know 
and  understand  the  matter.  So  Lengerke 
renders  it»  l/nd  90  m6gii$t  du  iciMen,  Ac 
The  object  is  doubtless  to  call  the  atten- 
tion of  Duniel  to  the  subject,  with  Uie  as- 
surance that  he  might  comprehend  the 
eroat  points  of  the  communication  which 
he  was  about  to  make  respecting  the 
seventy  weeks.  In  the  previous  verse, 
the  statement  was  a  general  one ;  in  this, 
the  angel  states  the  time  when  the  period 
of  the  seventy  weeks  was  to  commence, 
and  then  that  the  whole  period  was  to  be 
broken  up  or  divided  into  three  smaller 
portions  or  epochs,  each  evidently  mark- 
ing some  important  event,  or  constituting 
an  important  era.  The  first  period  of 
seven  weeks  was  evidently  to  be  charac- 
terized by  something  in  which  it  would 
be  different  from  that  which  would  follow, 
or  it  would  reach  to  some  Important 
epoch,  and  then  would  follow  a  continu- 
ous period  of  sixty  two  weeks,  after 
which,  during  the  remaining  one  week, 
to  complete  the  whole  number  of  seventy, 
the  Messiah  would  oome  and  would  be 
est  off,  Mid  the  series  of  detolatioM  would 


commence  which  would  result  in  the  en- 
tire destruction  of  the  city,  f  That/rom 
the  going  forth  of  the  eommanament,  Heb. 
'of  the  word' — •>^-j.  It  is  used,  however, 
as  in  ver.  28,  in  the  sense  of  command- 
ment or  order.  The  expression  'gone 
forth' — 17'D — ^would  properly  apply  to 
the  i—uing  of  an  order  or  decree.  So  in 
ver.  23, —  ->p-]  vpfi  — '  the  commandment 
went  forth.'  The  word  properly  means  a 
going  forth,  and  is  applied  to  the  rising 
sun,  that  goes  forth  fVom  the  east,  Ps. 
xix.  7 ;  then  a  place  of  going  forth,  as  a 
gale,  a  fountain  of  waters,  the  east,  Ac 
Ezek.  xiii.  11;  Is.  xli.  18;  Ps.  Ixxv.  7. 
The  word  here  has  undoubted  reference 
to  the  promulgation  of  a  decree  or  com- 
mand, but  there  is  nothing  in  the  words 
to  determine  by  lohom  the  command  was 
to  be  issued.  So  far  as  the  language  is 
concerned,  it  would  apply  equally  well  to 
a  command  issued  by  God,  or  by  the  Per- 
sian king,  and  nothing  but  the  circum- 
stances can  determine  which  is  referred 
to.  Hengstenberg  supposes  that  It  is  the 
former,  and  that  the  reference  is  to  the 
divine  purpose,  or  the  command  issued 
fVom  'the  heavenly  couneir  to  rebuild 
Jerusalem.  But  the  more  natural  and 
obvious  meaning  is,  to  understand  it  of 
the  command  actually  issued  by  the  Per- 
sian monarch  to  restore  and  build  the  city 
of  Jerusalem.  This  has  been  the  inters 
pretation  given  by  the  great  body  of  ex- 
positors, and  the  reasons  for  it  seem  to  be 
perfectly  clear:  (a)  This  would  be  the 
interpretation  affixed  to  it  naturally,  if 
there  were  no  theory  to  support,  or  if  it 
did  not  open  a  chronological  difficulty  not 
easy  to  settle.  (6)  This  is  the  only  in- 
terpretation which  can  give  any  Uiing 
like  definiteness  to  the  passage.  Its 
purpose  is  to  designate  some  fixed  and 
certain  period  from  which  a  reckoning 
oould  be  made  to  the  time  when  the  Mes- 
siah would  come  But,  so  far  as  appears, 
there  was  no  such  definite  and  maiked 
eommand  on  the  part  of  Ood ;  no  period 
which  can  be  fixed  upon  when  he  gave 
commandment  to  restore  nnd  build  Jeru- 
salem ;  no  exact  and  settled  point  from 
which  one  could  reckon  ss  to  the  period 
when  the  Messiah  would  come.  It  seems 
to  me,  therefore,  to  be  olear,  that  the  aUu- 
sion  it  to  somo  order  to  rtb«Ud   the 
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tltj,  and  as  this  order  could  come  only 
from  one  who  bad  at  that  time  jorii- 
diction  over  Jerusalem  and  Judea,  and 
who  could  coramaod  the  resonrcei  neces- 
sary to  rebuild  the  ruined  city,  that  order 
must  be  one  that  would  emanate  from  the 
reigning  power;  that  is,  in  fact,  the  Per- 
sian power — for  that  was  the  power  that 
had  jurisdiction  at  the  dose  of  the  sev- 
enty years'  exile.  But,  as  there  were 
sovenJ  orders  or  commands  in  regard  to 
the  restoration  of  the  city  and  the  temple, 
and  as  there  hss  been  much  difficulty  in 
ascertaining  the  exact  chronology  of  the 
events  of  that  remote  period,  it  has  not 
been  easy  to  determine  the  precise  order 
referred  to,  or  to  relieve  the  whole  sub- 
ject from  perplexity  and  difficalty.  Len- 
gerko  supposes  that  the  reference  here  is 
the  same  as  in  ver.  2,  to  the  promise 
made  to  Jeremiah,  and  that  this  is  the  true 
point  from  which  the  reckoning  is  to  be 
made.    The  exact  edict  referred  to  will 


be  more  properly  considered  at  the  dose 
of  the  verse.  All  that  is  necessarily  im- 
plied here  is,  that  the  time  from  which 
the  reckoning  is  to  be  commenced  is  some 
command  or  ordor  issued  to  restore  and 
build  Jerusalem.  %  To  rettort,  Marg., 
hmld  again.  The  Hebrew  is  properly  to 
cau9e  to  return —  Tvhry,  The  word  might 
be  applied  to  the  return  of  the  captives  to 
their  own  land,  but  it  is  evidently  here 
used  with  reference  to  the  city  of  Jerusa- 
lem, and  the  meaning  must  be,  to  rettore 
it  to  itt  formtr  condition.  It  was  evi- 
dently the  purpose  to  cause  it  to  return, 
as  it  were,  to  its  former  splendour;  to  re- 
instate it  in  its  former  condition  as  a  holy 
city — the  city  where  the  worship  of  God 
would  be  celebrated,  and  it  is  this  pur- 
pose which  is  referred  to  here.  The  word, 
m  Hiphil,  is  used  in  this  sense  of  restoring 
to  a  former  state,  or  to  renew,  in  the  fol- 
lowing places,  Ps.  Ixxx.  3 :  "  Turn  m 
again — ijj^c^ — and  cause  thy  face  to 
shine."  So  vs.  7, 19,  of  the  same  Psalm. 
Isa.  L  26 :  "And  I  will  rt^or^  thy  judges 
as  at  the  first*"  Ac  The  meaning  here 
would  be  met  by  the  supposition  that  Je- 
rusalem was  to  be  put  into  its  former  con- 
dition. %And  to  build  Jtrutalem,  It 
was  then  m  ruins.  The  command,  which 
is  referred  to  here,  must  be  ona  to  build 
it  up  again— iu  koiisei>  temple,  walla; 


and  the  £ur  sense  is,  that  tome  ssch  •r. 
der  would  be  issued,  and  the  reekoninf 
of  the  seventy  weeks  must  begin  at  tke 
iiisuing  of  this  commaad.  The  proper 
interpretation  of  the  prophecy  denuada 
that  tkat  time  shall  be  assumed  ia  andea- 
vouring  to  ascertain  when  the  sevenlif 
weeks  would  terminate.  In  doing  this, 
it  is  evidently  required  in  all  fiuniees  that 
we  should  not  take  the  time  when  tba 
Messiah  did  appear— or  the  birth  of  tlta 
Lord  Jesus,  assuming  that  to  be  tha 
terminuM  ad  quern — the  point  to  which  tba 
seventy  weeas  were  to  extend — and  then 
to  reckon  backward  for  a  spaea  of  foor 
hundred  and  ninety  years,  to  see  whether 
we  cannot  find  some  event  which  by 
a  possible  construction  would  bear  to  bo 
applied  as  the  terminue  a  qtio,  the  point 
from  which  we  are  to  begin  to  reckon,  bnt 
we  are  to  ascertain  when,  in  fact,  the  or- 
der was  given  to  rebuild  Jerusalem,  and 
to  make  that  the  terminua  a  9«»--tha 
starting  point  in  the  reckoning.  The 
consideration  in  the  fulfilment  of  this 
may  with  propriety  be  reserved  to  the 

close  of  the  verse,  f  Unto  tke  Mtmiak. 
The  word  Meeeiak  occurs  but  four  times 
in  the  common  version  of  the  Scripture*: 
—Dan.  ix.  25,  26;  John  i.  41;  iv.  2& 
It  is  synonymous  in  meaning  with  tlM 
word  Chrittf  the  Anointed,  Notes  on  Matt 
L  1.  Messiah  is  the  Hebrew  word ;  Christ 
the  Greek.  The  Hebrew  word — rrc^ 
— occurs  ft^quently  in  the   Old  Teeta- 

I  ment,  and  with  the  exception  of  these  two 
places  in  Daniel,  it  is  uniformly  trans- 
lated anointed,  and  is  applied  to  priests, 

,  to  prophets,  and  to  kings,  as  being  origi- 
nally set  apart  to  their  offices  by  acleou 
acts  of  anointing.     So  far  as  the  langumft 

'  is  concerned  here,  it  might  be  applied  to 
any  one  who  sustained,  their  offices,  aad 
the  proper  application  is  to  be  determined 

|fh>m  the  connection.  Our  tranalaUfS 
have  introdueed  the  article — 'unto  the 

I  Messiah.'    This  is  wanting  in  the  Ha- 

'brew,  and  should  not  have  been  intra- 

I  duced,  as  it  gives  a  defiiiiteness  to  the 
prophecy  which  the  original  language 
does  not  necessorily  demand.  Our  trana- 
lators  undoubtedly  understood  it  as  refer- 
ing  to  him  who  is  known  as  the  Meesiah, 

'  but  this  is  not  neeetisarily  implied  in  the 

1  oriffaML    AU  that  tba  laagaaga  fiuiiy 
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the  Prince  sTidUbe  seyen  weeks,  and 
threescore  and  two  weeks :  the  street 
•return erndbehuOdoL  ^cv^hreMh, or, ditch. 


eoDTeys  i«»  'Until  an  anointed  one.' 
Who  thai  was  to  be,  is  to  bo  determined 
from  other  circnmetances  than  the  mere 
vse  of  the  language,  and  in  the  interpre- 
totion  of  the  language  it  should  not  be 
aaaomed  that  the  reference  is  to  any  par- 
tienlar  indiriduaL  That  some  eminent 
personage  is  designated,  some  one  who 
by  way  of  eminenoe  would  be  properly  re- 
garded as  anointed  of  God;  some  one  who 
would  aot  so  important  a  part  as  to  char- 
aeterise  the  age,  or  determine  the  epoch 
in  which  he  should  live;  some  one  so 
prominent  that  be  could  be  referred  to 
as  *  anoint^'  with  no  more  definite  ap. 
pellation;  some  one  who  would  be  un- 
derstood to  be  referred  to  by  the  mere 
use  of  this  language,  may  be  fairly  con- 
flluded  from  the  expression  used — for 
the  angel  clearly  meant  to  imply  this, 
Mid  to  direct  the  mind  forward  to  some 
one  who  would  have  such  a  prominence 
In  the  history  of  the  world.  The  object 
BOW  is  merely  to  ascertain  the  meaning 
of  the  ianguage.  All  that  is  fairly  im- 
plied is,  that  it  refers  to  some  one  who 
would  have  such  aprominenceas  anointed, 
or  set  apart  to  the  olBee  of  prophet,  priest, 
ar  king,  that  it  oould  be  understood  that 
he  was  referred  to  by  the  use  of  this 
language.  The  reference  is  not  to  the 
smotnted  one,  as  of  one  who  was  already 
known  or  looked  forward  to  as  such — for 
then  the  article  would  have  been  used, 
but  to  some  one  who,  when  he  appeared, 
would  have  such  marked  characteristics 
that  there  would  be  no  diflSeulty  in  deter- 
mining that  he  was  the  one  intended. 
Hengstenberg  well  remarks,  **  We  must, 
therefore,  translate,  an  attointed  one,  a 
Prince,  and  assume  that  the  prophet,  in 
aooordance  with  the  uniform  character  of 
his  prophecy,  chose  the  more  indefinite, 
instead  of  the  more  definite  designation, 
and  spoke  only  of  an  anointed  one,  a 
prinoe,  instead  of  the  anointed  one,  the 
prince— car  l^ox^r — and  led  his  hearers 
to  draw  a  deeper  knowledge  respecting 
him,  from  the  prcTailing  expectations, 
grounded  on  earlier  prophecies  of  a  fu- 
ture great  king,  from  the  remaining  de- 
olaratians  of  the  context,  and  from  the 
fUfilment,  the  eohicidenoe  of  which  with 
Ikt  prophet  Bast  here  be  the  more  ob- 


shall  ■  be  built  again,  and  the  b  wall, 

even  «in  'troublous  times. 

•Ne.4.8.  Ac;  e.15.       *slraUqf, 

▼ious,  since  an  accurate  date  had  been 
giyen."  ChristoL  ii.  334, 335.  The  Vul- 
gate renders  this,  Ueque  ad  Chrietum  du- 
ctm—*  even  to  Christ  the  leader,'  or  ruler. 
The  Syriac,  'to  the  advent  of  Christ  the 
king.'  Theodotion,  itag  Xpi^rffv  ^yov^MisI. 
'to  Christ  the  leader,'  or  ruler.  The 
question  whether  this  refers  to  Christ, 
will  be  more  appropriately  considered  at 
the  close  of  the  rerse.  The  inquiry  will 
then  occur,  also,  whether  this  refers 
to  his  birth,  or  to  his  appearance  ae  the 
anointed  one — his  taking  upon  himself 
publicly  the  ofllce.  The  hinguage  would 
apply  to  either,  though  it  would  perhaps 
inore  properly  refer  to  the  latter— to  the 
time  when  he  should  appear  as  sncb^-or 
should  be  anointed,  crowned,  or  set  apart 
to  the  office,  and  be  fully  instituted  in  it 
It  could  not  be  demonstrated  that  either 
of  these  applications  would  be  a  departure 
from  the  fair  interpretation  of  the  words, 
and  the  application  must  be  determined 
by  some  other  circumstances,  if  any  are 
expressed.  What  those  are  in  the  case, 
will  be  considered  at  the  close  of  the 
Terse.  %  The  Pnnoe.  n^jj^  This  word 
properly  means  a  leader,  a  prefect,  a 
prince.  It  is  a  word  of  very  general 
character,  and  might  be  applied  to  atty 
leader  or  ruler.  It  is  applied  to  an  over, 
seer,  or,  as  we  should  say,  a  teeretary  of 
the  treasury,  1  Chron.  xxvi.  24,  2  Chron« 
xxxl.  12;  an  orerseer  of  the  temple, 
1  Chron.  ix.  11,  2  Chron.  xxxi.  13;  of 
the  palace,  2  Chron.  xxviii.  7,  and  of 
military  affairs,  1  Chron.  xiii.  1,  2  Chron. 
xxxii.  21.  It  is  also  used  absolutely  to 
denote  a  prince  of  a  people,  any  one  of 
royal  dignity,  1  Sam.  ix.  16,  x.  1,  xiii.  14. 
Qeeeniue.  So  fiir  as  this  tcord,  therefore, 
is  concerned,  it  would  apply  to  any  prince 
or  leader,  civil  or  military ;  any  one  of 
royal  dignity,  or  who  should  distinguish 
himself,  or  make  himself  a  leader  in  dril, 
ecclesiastical,  or  military  affairs,  or  who 
should  receive  sn  appointment  to  any 
such  station.  It  is  a  word  which  would 
be  as  applicable  to  the  Messiah  as  to  any 
other  leader,  but  which  has  nothing  in 
itself  to  make  it  necessary  to  apply  it  to 
him.  All  that  can  be  fsirly  deduced  flrom 
its  use  here  is,  that  it  would  be  some 
proainaBt  leader;  soaie  ooe  thai  would 
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W  knowB  wilhovt  sdj  bot*  deflmlto  de- 
rignation ;  some  one  on  whom  the  mind 
would  natninlly  reat,  and  some  one  to 
whom  when  he  appeared  it  would  be  ap- 
plied without  hesitation  and  without  dif- 
ficulty. There  oan  be  no  doubt  that  a 
Hebrew,  in  the  oirenmstanees  of  Daniel, 
and  with  the  known  views  and  expecta- 
tions of  the  Hebrew  people,  would  apply 
such  a  phrase  to  the  Messiah,  f  Shall 
be  «eiieH  wttkt.  See  Notes  on  rer.  34. 
The  reatom  for  dividing  the  whole  period 
into  seven  weeks,  sixty-two  weeks,  and 
one  week,  is  not  formally  stated,  and  will 
be  considered  at  the  efose  of  the  verse. 
All  that  is  necessary  here  in  order  to  an 
explanation  of  the  Ungnage,  and  of  what 
is  to  be  anticipated  in  the  fulfilment,  is 
ibis :  (a)  That  according  to  the  above  in- 
terpretation (ver.  24),  &e  period  would 
be  forty-nine  years.  (6)  That  this  was  to 
be  tbeySrvf  portion  of  the  whole  time,  not 
time  that  would  be  properly  taken  out  of 
any  part  of  the  whole  period,  (e)  That 
there  was  to  be  some  event  at  the  end  of 
the  forty-nine  years  which  would  desig- 
nate a  period,  or  a  natural  division  of 
the  time,  or  that  the  portion  which  was 
designated  by  the  forty-nine  years  wss  to 
be  distinctly  characterised  fi^m  the  next 
period  referred  to  as  sixty-two  weeks, 
and  the  next  period  as  one  week,  (d)  No 
intimation  is  given  in  the  words  as  to  the 
nature  of  tbis  period,  or  as  to  what  would 
distinguish  one  portion  from  the  others, 
and  what  that  was  to  be  is  to  be  learned 
fh>m  subsequent  explanations,  or  from 
the  actaal  course  of  events.  If  one  pe- 
riod was  characterized  by  war,  and  an- 
other by  peace;  one  in  building  the  city 
and  the  walls,  and  the  other  by  quiet 
prosperity;  one  by  abundance,  and  the 
other  by  famine ;  one  by  sickness,  and 
the  other  by  health,  all  that  is  fiuriy  im- 
plied in  the  toorcb  would  be  met  It  is 
foretold,  only,  that  there  would  be  toine- 
thing  that  would  designate  these  periods, 
and  serve  to  distinguish  the  one  from  the 
other,  f  And  thrteteor^  and  two  wodU, 
Sixty-two  weeks;  that  is,  as  above  ex- 
phuned  (ver.  24),  four  hundred  and  thirty- 
four  years.  The  fair  m<^aning  is,  that 
there  would  be  something  whieh  would 
characterise  that  long  period,  and  serve 
to  distinguish  it  from  that  which  pre- 
ceded it  It  is  not  indeed  intimated  what 
that  would  be,  and  the  nature  of  the  case 
teems  to  require  thai  we  should  look  to 
Ibe  eventt— to  the  £Mte  in  tha  ooum  of 


the  hifteiy  to  datermiae  what  tibatwaa. 
Whether  it  was  peace,  prosperity,  q«ie^ 
order,  or  the  prevalence  of  religion  as 
contrasted  with  the  former  period,  all  llMt 
the  words  fairly  imply  would  be  fnliUed 
in  either  of  them,  f  Th4  wtrtet  dmU  bo 
built  again.  This  is  a  general  assettkm 
or  prediction,  which  does  not  seem  to 
have  any  special  reference  to  the  ftaie 
when  it  woidd  be  done.  The  &ir  inter- 
pretetion  of  the  expression  doea  not  re- 
quire ns  to  understand  that  it  should  be 
<l^  the  united  period  of  the  aeveo  weeks 
and  the  sixty-two  weeks,  nor  daring  either 
one  of  those  periods ;  that  is,  the  Uugnaga 
is  not  such  that  we  are  BeoessarUj  re- 
quired to  aflix  it  to  any  one  period.  U 
seems  to  be  a  general  assurance  designed 
to  comfort  Daniel  with  the  promke  tImC 
the  walls  and  streete  of  Jemsalam,  now 
desolate,  would  be  built  again,  and  that 
this  woidd  occur  sometime  during  this  pe- 
riod. His  mind  was  partiealariy  anxioM 
respecting  the  desolate  eondilioB  of  the 
city,  and  the  declaration  is  hare  made  thai 
it  would  be  restored.  So  far  as  the  lan- 
guage— the  grammatical  oonstraetifB,  it 
concerned,  it  seems  to  me  that  this  woald 
be  fulfilled  if  it  were  done  either  at  Iha 
time  of  the  going  forth  of  the  eommaad^ 
ment,  or  during  either  of  the  periods  de- 
signated, or  even  after  these  periods^  lib^ 
however,  most  natural,  in  the  ^■■iii^tffti^n^ 
to  understand  it  of  the  fiirtt  period — tfaa 
seven  weeks— or  the  forty-nine  Tears, 
since  it  is  said  that  'the  eommandmesit 
would  go  forth  to  restore,  and  to  baild 
Jerusalem,'  and  since,  as  the  whole  sab- 
sequent  period  is  divided  into  three  por- 
tions, it  may  be  presumed  that  the  thing 
that  would  characterise  the  first  portion, 
or  that  which  would  first  be  done,  woold 
be  to  execute  the  commandment ;  that  Is^ 
to  restore  and  boild  the  €itj.  These 
considerations  would  lead  ns,  therefore,  to 
suppose,  that  the  thing  which  would 
characterise  the  first  period — the  fivtj- 
nine  years — ^would  be  the  rebuilding  of 
the  citj;  and  tho  fime— •  time  which, 
considering  the  extent  and  entireness  of 
the  ruins,  the  nature  of  the  opposhioB 
that  might  be  encountered,  the  difllenlty 
of  collecting  enough  from  among  the  ex- 
iles to  return  and  do  it,  the  want  of 
means,  and  the  embarrassments  which 
such  an  undertaking  might  be  supposed 
to  involve,  cannot,  probably,  be  regarded 
as  too  long.  The  word  rendeied  wtroot 
ain;i— meaai  «  ttrottp  so  eaUed  tnm  in 
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VrmM,  and  w«qM  properiy,  therefore,  be 
applied  to  a  wide  street    Then  it  denotes 
a  market-plaoe,  or  a  forum,  tbo  broad 
open  place  at  the  gates  of  Oriental  cities 
There  public  trials  were  held,  and  things 
exposed  to  sale.    2  Ghron.  xzziL  6.    In 
Sara  x.  9,  the  word  refers  to  the  area  or 
eonrt  before  the  temple :    "And  all  the 
people  sat  in  the  street— a^n'^a-~of  the 
boose  of  CKmI,"  Ac.    Comp.  Neh.  viii.  1, 
8, 10.    The  reference  in  this  place,  there- 
fore, may  be  to  that  area  or  court;  or  it 
may  be  to  any  place  of  oonoourse,  or  any 
thorooghfare.    It  is  snch  language  as 
would  be  naturally  used  to  denote  that 
the  city  would  be  restored  to  its  former 
oondition.     The  phrase  'shall  be  built 
again,"  is,  in  the  margin,  return  and  be 
hnilded.    This  is  in  accordance  with  the 
Hebrew.    That  is,  it  would  be  restored  to 
its  former  state;  it  would,  as  it  were, 
eome  back,  and  be  built  hp  again.    Heng- 
stenberg  renders  it,  'a  street  is  restored 
and  built.'    The  phrase  properly  implies 
that  it  would  assume  its  former  condition, 
the  word  buiU  here  being  used  in  the 
sense  of  made,  as  we  speak  of  making  a 
road,    Lengerke  renders  it,  wird  wiedtr 
hergetteliet — 'shall    be  again    restored.' 
Tbeodotion   renders   it,    btierpixl/tt — *  It 
shall  return,'  understanding  it  as  mean- 
ing that  there  would  be  a  return,  to  wit, 
from  the  exile.    But  the  more  correct 
meaning,  undoubtedly,  is,  that  the  etreet 
would  return  to  its  former  state,  and  be 
rebuilt     ^  And  the  toalL    Marg.,  diteh, 
Bengstenberg  renders  this,  <  and  firmly  is 
it  determined,'  maintaining  that  the  word 
flip  here  means  fixed,  determined,  re- 
solved on,  and  that  the  idea  is,  that  the 
Surpose  that  the  city  should  be  rebuilt  was 
rmly  resolved  on  in  the  divine  mind,  and 
that  the  deeign  of  what  is  here  said  was  to 
comfort  aud  animate  the  returned  Hebrews 
in  their  efforts  to  rebuild  the  city,  in  all 
the  discouragements  and  troubles  which 
would  attend  such  an  undertaking.    The 
oommon  interpretation,  however,  has  been 
that  it  refers  to  a  ditch,  trench,  or  wall, 
that  would  be  constructed  at  the  time  of 
the  rebuilding  of  the  city.    So  the  Vul- 
SktAf  mwri,  voallu    So  Tbeodotion,  rtr^ 
— walL    The  Syriao  renders  it, '  Jemsa- 
lem,  and  the  viUagee,  and  the  streets.' 
Luther,  Mauren,  wMa,    Lengerke  ren- 
ders it^  as  Hengstenberg  does,  'and  it  is 
determined.'  HiMreranderstandsthetwo 
•zpreitioa^  Btrett  ndwaligio  be  equiva- 


lent  to  tst^'n  and  mthma    meaning  that 
the  city  would  be  thoroughly  and  en- 
tirely rebuilt    The  Hebrew  word  finp 
— means  properly  that  which  is  cut  in,  or 
dug  out,  from  prj  —to  cut  in.    The  word 
is  translated  eharp  pointed  thinge  in  Job 
xli.  30 ;  gold,  fine  gold,  choice  gold,  in  Ps. 
Ixviii.  13,  Prov.  iil.  14,  viii.  10.  19,  xvL 
16,  Zeoh.  ix.  8;   a  threehing  inetrunent, 
Isa.  xxviii.  27,  Amos  i.  3 ;  eharp  (refer- 
ing  to  a  threshing  instrument,)  Isa.  xli.  15, 
wall,  Dan.  ix.  25 ;  and  decieion,  Joel  iii. 
14.    It  does  not  elsewhere  occur  in  the 
Scriptures.    The  notion  of  gold  as  con- 
nected with  the  word  is  probably  derived 
from  the  fact  of  its  beingdug  for,  or  eag- 
erly sought  by  men.    That  idea  is,  of 
course,  not  applicable  here.     Qesenius 
supposes  that  it  here  means  a  ditch  or 
trench  of  a  fortified  city.    This  seems  to 
me  to  be  the  probable  signification.    At 
all  events,  this  has  the  concurrence  of  the 
great  body  of  interpreters ;  and  this  ac- 
cords  well  with  the  connection.      The 
word  does  not  properly  mean  wail,  and  it 
is  never  elsewhere  so  used.    It  need  not 
be  said  that  it  was  common,  if  not  uni- 
versal, in  walled  cities,  to  make  a  deep 
ditch  or  trench  around  them  to  prevent 
the  approach  of  an  enemy,  and  such  lan- 
guage would  naturally  be  employed  in 
speaking  of   the  rebuilding  of  a  city. 
Prof.   Stuart   renders  it,    "with   broad 
spaces  and  narrow   limite.'^    ^  £ven  in 
troubloue  timee,    Marg.,  etrait  o/,    Hengs- 
tenberg, Mn  a  time  of  distress.'    Len- 
gerke, Im  Druck  der  Zeiten—**  in  a  pres- 
sure of  times."    Vulg.    /«  augutia  tem^ 
porum,    Tbeodotion,  in  the  Septuagint, 
renders  it,    'And  these  times  shall  be 
emptied  out'   (Thompeony^ai  i««CM>9^. 
eoyrat  el  eatpoL     The  proper  meaning  of 
the  Hebrew  word — pIX — is  distress,  trou- 
ble, anguish,  and  the  reference  is,  doubt- 
less, to  times  that  would  be  characterised 
by  trouble,  perplexity  and  distress.    The 
allusion  is  clearly  to  the  rebuilding  of  the 
city,  and  the  use  of  this  language  would 
lead  us  to  anticipate  that  snch  an  enter- 
prise  would  meet  with  opposition  or  em- 
barrassment; that  there  would  be  difli- 
onlty  in  accomplishing  it;  that  the  work 
would  not  be  carried  on  easily,  and  that 
a  considerable  time  would  be  necessary  to 
finish  it 

Having  gone  through  with  an  inves- 
tigation of  the  meaiUng  of  the  words 
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and  phrMM  of  thfi  rtnt,  we  sre  now 
prepared  to  inquire  more  puticuUrlj 
whtkt  things  are  referred  to,  and  whether 
the  predictions  hare  been  ftilflUed.  The 
poinu  which  it  is  necessary  to  examine 
are  the  following : — To  whom  reference 
is  made  by  the  Messiah  the  Prince ;  .the 
time  designated  by  the  going  forth  of  the 
commandment— or  the  terminut  aqt$o; 
the  qaestion  whether  the  whole  period 
extends  to  the  birth  of  him  here  referred 
to  as  the  Messiah  the  Prince,  or  to  bis 
assuming  the  oflBoe  or  appearing  as  such ; 
ths  time  embraced  in  the  first  seven 
weeks — and  tbe  fulfilment — or  the  ques- 
tion whether,  fh>m  the  time  of  the  going 
forth  of  the  commandment  to  the  appear- 
ing of  the  Messiah,  the  period  of  the  four 
hundred  and  ninety  years  can  be  fairly 
made  out  These  are  evidently  important 
points,  and  it  need  not  be  said  that  a 
great  variety  of  opinions  has  prevailed  in 
regard  to  them,  and  that  they  are  attended 
with  no  little  difllculty. 

L  To  whom  reference  is  made  by  the 
Measiah  the  Prince.  In  the  exposition  of 
the  meaning  of  the  words,  we  have  seen 
that  there  is  nothing  in  the  language  itself 
to  determine  this.  It  is  applicable  to  any 
one  who  should  be  set  apart  as  a  ruler  or 
prince,  and  might  be  applied  to  Cyrus,  to 
any  anointed  king,  or  to  him  who  is  pro- 
perly designated  now  as  the  Messiah — 
tbe  Lord  Jesus.  Comp.  Notes  on  Isa. 
zlv.  1.  It  is  unnecessary  to  show  that  a 
great  variety  of  opinion  has  been  enter- 
tained both  among  the  Jewish  Rabbins, 
and  among  Christian  commentators,  re- 
specting the  question  to  whom  this  refers. 
Among  the  Jews,  Jarcbi  and  Jacchides 
supposed  that  it  referred  to  Cyrus;  Ben 
Oersom,  and  others,  to  Zerubbabel ;  Aben 
Etra  to  Nehcuiiah;  Rabbi  Asariah  to 
Artaxerxes.  Bertholdt,  Lengerke,  Mau- 
rer,  and  this  class  of  expositors  generally, 
suppose  that  the  reference  is  to  Cyrus,  who 
is  called  the  Messiah,  or  the  *  Anointed,' 
in  Isa.  xlv.  1.  According  to  this  inter- 
pretation, it  is  supposed  that  the  refer- 
ence is  to  the  seventy  years  of  Jeremiah, 
and  that  the  meaning  is,  that  'seven 
weeks,'  or  forty-nine  years  would  elapse 
from  the  desolation  of  the  city  till  the 
time  of  Cyrus.  See  Maurer  in  loe.  Comp. 
also  Lengerke,  pp.  444,  445.  As  speci- 
mens of  the  views  entertained  by  those 
who  deny  the  reference  of  the  passage  to 
tbe  Messiah,  and  of  the  difllcultios  and 
.  abmurdities  of  those  views,  we  may  notice 


those  of  BIchbom  and  BerCboldt.  Eleh- 
bom  mainuins  that  the  numbers  referred 
to  are  ronnd  numbers,  and  that  we  are 
not  to  expect  to  be  able  to  make  out  aa 
exact  conformity  between  those  nurabera 
and  the  events.  The  'commandment^ 
mentioned  in  ver.  25,  he  supposes  refers 
to  the  order  of  Cyrus  to  restore  and  re- 
build tbe  city,  which  order  was  given, 
aocording  to  Usher,  A.  M.  8408.  From 
this  point  of  time  must  the  '  seven  weeks,' 
or  the  forty-nine  years,  be  reckoned ;  \mi 
aooording  to  his  view,  the  reekoniog  maai 
be  '  backwards  and  forwards  f  that  is,  it 
is  seven  weeks,  or  forty-nine  years,  6adb> 
ward  to  Nebuchadnessar,  wno  is  here 
called '  Messiah  the  prince,'  who  destroyed 
the  temple  and  city,  A.  M.  S410~or  about 
fifty-two  years  before  the  going  forth  of 
the  edict  of  Cyrus.  From  that  time,  the 
reckoning  of  the  sixty-two  weeks  nmst  be 
commenced.  Buf  again,  this  is  not  to  bo 
computed  literally  fVom  the  time  of  No> 
bnehadnestar ;  but  sinoe  the  Jews,  in  ac- 
cordance with  Jeremiab  zxv.  11,  IS, 
reckoned  •etemty  years,  instead  of  the 
true  time,  the  point  fVom  which  the  ecti- 
mate  is  to  begin  is  tbe  fourth  year  of  tha 
reign  of  Jehoiakim,  and  this  occurred,  ac- 
cording to  Usher,  A.  M.  3397.  Beekon- 
ing  from  this  point  onward,  the  sixty- 
two  weeks,  or  434  years,  would  bring  na 
to  the  time  of  Antiochus  Epipbaoea 
(A.  M.  3829).  At  tbe  end  of  the  sixty- 
two  weeks,  in  the  first  year  of  Antiodraa 
Epiphanes,  tbe  high  priest,  Onias  IIL, 
(the  Messiah  of  ver.  28,)  was  displaeed— 
*cut  off' — n^^* — and  Jason  was  ap- 
pointed in  his  place,  and  Menelans  tb« 
year  after  removed  him.  Thus  Onias  had 
properly  no  successor,  Ac,  kc  This  ab- 
surd opinion  Bertholdt  (p.  805,  weq,)  at- 
tempts to  set  aside— a  task  which  b  very 
easily  performed,  and  then  proposes  hia 
own— an  hypothesis  not  lees  absurd  and 
improbable.  Aoeordiag  to  his  tbeorj 
(p.  613,  tq»)t  the  seventy  years  have  in- 
deed a  historical  basis,  and  the  time  em- 
braced in  them  extends  from  tbe  deatmr- 
tion  of  Jerusalem  by  Nebnefaadnaaar  to 
the  death  of  Antiochns  Epiphanes.  It  is 
divided  into  three  periods :  (a)  Tbe  seven 
first  hebdomads  extend  Arom  the  destruc- 
tion of  Jerusalem  by  Kehuchadnesuir  to 
king  Cyrus,  who  gave  tbe  exiles  permishion 
to  return  to  their  land.  This  is  the  period 
during  which  Jerusalem  must  lie  waste 
(Ter.2);  and  after  tbe  close  of  this,  by  tbe 
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sBTtNUP  of  Qyras  (tot*  «5)y  tB9  proBtto  or 
Jeremiah  (rer.  25 — '^^'j — ^'eommaad. 
neot')  that  Jerusalem  shall  be  fulfilled, 
goes  forth.  (6)  The  following  tizty-two 
weeks  extend  from  the  return  of  the  ex- 
iles to  the  beginning  of  the  troubles  and 
persecutions  under  Antiochns.  This  is 
the  period  of  the  rebuilding  of  Jerusalem 
(rer.  26).  (e)  The  last  period  of  one 
week,  extends  from  the  time  of  the  op- 
pressions and  wrongs  oommeneed  under 
Aatioehus,  to  the  death  of  Antiochns. 
Bee  this  riew  fully  explained  and  illus- 
tnted  in  Bertholdt,  ut  ntpra.  The  great 
mass  of  Christian  interpreters,  however, 
hare  supposed  that  the  referenee  is  to  the 
Messiah  properly  so  called — the  promised 
Saviour  of  the  world — the  Lord  Jesus. 
In  support  of  this  opinion,  the  following 
eonsiderations  may  oe  suggested,  which 
•eem  to  me  to  be  oonelusiTe :  (1)  The  lan- 
guage itself  is  such  as  is  properly  appli- 
eiJ»le  to  him,  and  such  as  would  naturally 
•uggest  him.  It  is  true,  as  we  see  in  Isa. 
sir.  1,  that  the  term  Messiah  may  be  ap- 
plied to  another,  as  it  is  there  to  Cyrus, 
(tee  the  Notes  on  the  meaning  of  the  word 
IB  that  plaee,  and  in  the  exposition  of 
this  Terse,)  but  it  is  also  true  that  if  the 
term  stands  by  itself,  and  with  no  expla- 
nation, it  would  naturally  suggest  him 
who,  by  way  of  eminence,  is  known  as 
the  Messiah.  In  Isa.  xlv.  1,  it  is  ex- 
pressly limited  to  Cyrus,  and  there  can 
be  no  danger  of  mistake.  Here  there  is 
no  such  limitation,  and  it  is  natural, 
therefore,  to  apply  it  in  the  sense  in 
which  among  the  Hebrews  it  would  be 
obviously  understood.  Even  Bertholdt 
admits  the  forco  of  this.  Thus  (p.  563) 
he  says :  'That  at  the  words  n^^)  ryv^ — 
[Messiah  the  prince]  we  should  be  led  to 
think  of  the  Messiah,  Jesns,  and  at  those, 
TOT.  2^,  tS  pig  irrp  m??  [^hall  be  out 
off  but  not  fer  himself],  of  his  crucifix- 
ton,  though  not  absolutely  necessary,  is 
ftiU  very  naturaL'  (2)  This  would  be 
the  interpretation  which  would  be  given 
to  the  words  by  the  Jews.  They  were  so 
Bttch  aeciistoBied  to  look  forward  to  a 
groat  prinee  and  deliverer,  who  would  be 
by  way  of  eminence,  the  anointed  of  the 
Lord,  that,  unless  there  was  some  special 
limitation,  or  designation  in  the  language, 
they  would  naturuly  apply  it  to  the  Mes- 
siah, properly  so  called.  Comp.  Isa.  ix. 
6,  7.  Barlv  in  the  history  of  the  Jews, 
A«  nation  Lad  beoomo  aocostomed  to  the 
S3 


ejtpestntloB  that  mdh  n  Mlrtnr  woidd 
eome,  and  its  hopes  were  centered  on 
him.  In  all  times  of  national  trouble  and 
calamity;  in  all  their  brightest  visions 
of  the  future,  they  were  accustomed  to 
look  to  him  as  one  who  would  deliver 
them  from  their  troubles,  and  who  would 
i  exalt  their  people  to  a  pitch  of  glory  and 
I  of  honour,  such  as  they  had  never  known 
;  before.  Unless,  therefore,  there  was  some- 
thing in  the  oonnjBction,  which  would  de* 
maad  a  diiferent  interpretation,  the  Ian- 
guage  wou^  be  of  course  applied  to  the 
Messiah.  But  it  cannot  be  pretended  that 
there  is  any  thing  in  the  connection  that  de- 
mands such  a  limitation,  nor  which  forbids 
such  an  application.  (3)  So  £»  as  the  an- 
cient versions  throw  any  light  on  the  sub- 
ject, they  show  that  this  is  the  correct  inter- 
pretation.  So  the  Latin  Vulgate,  wegue  od 
Chrutum  due^m.  So  the  Syriao,  'unto 
Messiah,  the  most  holy* — ^literally,  *koly 
of  holies.'  So  Theodotion — iti  xp«gTJ»-- 
where  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the 
Messiah  was  understood  to  be  referred 
to.  The  same  is  found  in  the  Arabic. 
The  Codex  Cbis.  is  in  utter  confusion  on 
this  whole  passage,  and  nothing  can  be 
made  of  it  (4)  All  the  circumstances 
referred  to  in  connection  with  him  who 
is  here  called  '  Messiah  the  prince,'  are 
such  as  to  be  properly  applicable  to  the 
work  which  the  Lord  Jesus  came  to  do, 
and  not  to  Cyrus,  or  Antioehns,  or  any 
other  leader  or  ruler.  See  the  Notes  on 
ver.  25.  To  no  other  one,  according  to 
the  interpretation  which  the  passage  in 
that  verse  seems  to  demand,  can  the  ex- 
pressions there  nsed  be  applied.  In  that 
exposition  it  was  shown  that  the  verse  is 
designed  to  give  a  general  view  of  what 
would  be  aocomplished,  or  of  what  is  ex- 
pressed more  in  detail  in  the  remaining 
verses  of  the  vision,  and  that  the  lan- 
guage there  used  can  be  applied  properly 
to  ue  work  which  the  Lord  Jesns  came 
to  accomplish.  Assuredly  to  no  one  eii« 
can  the  phrases  '  to  restrain  transgres- 
sion,' 'to  seal  up  sins,'  'to  cover  over 
iniquity,'  'to  bring  in  everlastiog  righte- 
ousness,' '  to  seal  up  the  vision  and  pro- 
phecy,' and  '  to  consecrate  the  most  holy 
place,'  be  so  well  applied.  The  same  is 
true  of  the  language  in  the  subsequent 
part  of  the  prophecy,  '  Messiah  shall  l>e 
cut  off,'  '  not  for  himself,'  '  shall  confirm 
the  covenant,'  'cause  the  oblation  to 
cease.'  Anv  one  may  see  the  perploxi* 
tiof  in  whieh  they  aro  involTtd  fy  adopt- 
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Mf  — thf  ialtrpr««atiM»  by  ooofiUlmf 
BertbolcK  or  L«ng«rke  on  (he  passage. 

(5)  The  expression  here  used — ^  prince' — 
nV9 — is  applied  to  the  Messiah — beyond 
all  question  in  Isa.  Ir.  4 :  "I  hare  given 
him  for  a  witness  to  the  people,  o  leij^er — 
*r^) — and  a  eommander  to  the  people." 

(6)  The  perplexity  attending  any  other 
Interpretation  is  an  additioMl  proof  of 
this  point  In  f^ll  illustration  of  this,  it  is 
necessary  onlv  to  refer  to  the  Tiews  of  Ber- 
tholdt  and  Eiohhom  as  above  exhibited. 
Whatever  may  be  said  about  the  difficul- 
ties on  the  supposition  that  it  refers  to 
the  Lord  Jesus — the  true  Messiah,  no 
one  can  undertake  to  reconcile  the  appli- 
cations which  they  have  proposed  with 
any  belief  of  the  inspiration  of  the  pas- 
sage. These  considerations  seem  to  me 
to  make  it  clear  that  the  prophecy  had 
reference  to  the  Messiah  properly  so 
called — the  hope  and  the  expectation  of 
the  Jewish  people.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  Daniel  would  so  understand 
it;  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  would 
be  so  applied  by  the  Jews. 

n.  The  next  question  is,  From  what 
point  are  we  to  reckon  in  oomputing  the 
time  when  the  Messiah  would  appear — 
the  Urminut  a  quo  t  It  is  important  to 
fix  this,  for  the  whole  question  of  the 
Ailfilment  depends  on  it,  and  honesty  re- 
quires that  it  should  be  determined  with- 
out reference  to  the  time  to  which  four 
hundred  and  ninety  years  would  reach — 
or  the  t«rminu9  aa  ottem.  It  is  clearly 
not  proper  to  do  as  Prideaux  does,  to  €u- 
•ume  that  it  refers  to  the  birth  of  Christ, 
and  then  to  reckon  backward  to  a  time 
which  may  be  made  to  mean  the  'going 
forth  of  the  commandment.'  The  true 
method,  undoubtedly,  would  be  to  fix  on  a 
time  which  would  accord  with  the  expres- 
sion here,  with  no  reference  to  the  question 
of  the  fulfilment— for  in  that  way  only  can 
it  be  determined  to  be  a  truepro/>Aecy,  and 
in  that  way  only  would  it  be  of  any  use 
to  Daniel,  or  to  those  who  succeeded  him. 
It  need  hardly  be  said,  that  a  great 
variety  of  opinions  have  been  mentioned 
in  regard  to  the  time  designated  by  the 
'  going  forth  of  the  commandment'  Bor- 
tholdt  (pp.  667,  668),  mentions  no  less 
than  thifUen  opinions  which  have  been  en- 
tertained on  this  point,  and  in  such  a  va- 
riety of  sentiment,  it  #eem«  almost  hope- 
less to  be  able  to  ascertain  the  truth  with 
tertainty.  Now,  in  determining  this,  there 


[0*6  a  fow  pofaitt  whkh  may  be  rsguM 
as  certain.  They  are  such  ss  thefe: 
I  (a)  That  the  commandment  referred  to  is 
one  that  is  issued  by  some  prince  or  king 
having  authority,  and  not  the  purpose 
,  of  Ood.  See  Notes  above  on  the  first 
I  part  of  the  verse.  (6)  That  the  distinct 
'  command  would  be  to  '  restore  and  build 
JerMoUm,'  This  is  specified,  snd  there- 
fore would  seem  to  be  distinguished  from 
a  command  to  build  the  team/e,  or  to  re- 
store that  from  its  state  of  ruin.  It  if 
true  that  the  one  might  appear  to  ht  im- 
plied in  the  other,  and  yet  this  doei  net 
necessarily  follow.  For  various  csnies 
it  might  be  permitted  to  the  Jewi  (s 
rebuild  their  ttmpU,  and  there  misbt  be 
a  royal  ordinance  eomraanding  tbst, 
while  Uiere  was  no  purpose  to  restore  tbe 
city  to  its  former  power  snd  Bplendor, 
and  even  while  there  might  be  stronf  ob- 
jections to  it  For  the  use  of  the  Jewi 
who  still  resided  in  Palestine,  and  for 
those  who  were  about  to  return,  it  mifbt 
be  a  matter  of  policy  to  permit  them  Jj 
rebuild  their  temple,  and  even  to  aid 
them  in  it,  while  yet  it  might  be  regarded 
as  perilous  to  allow  them  to  rebnild  tbe 
city,  and  to  place  it  in  its  former  condidos 
of  strength  and  power.  It  wss  a  pljet 
easily  fortified;  it  had  cost  the  Bsby- 
lonian  monarch  much  time,  and  bod  oe> 
casioned  them  many  losses,  before  tb^ 
had  been  able  to  conquer  and  subdue  i^ 
and,  even  to  Cyrus,  it  might  be  s  mstier 
of  very  questionable  policy  to  sllow  it  to 
be  built  and  fortified  again.  Accordinfiy 
we  find  that,  as  a  matter  of  fiict,  the  p«- 
mission  to  rebuild  the  temple,  and  the 
permission  to  rebuild  the  ciVy,  were  quW 
different  things,  and  were  seporst^T 
granted  by  different  sovereigns,  snd  tbst 
the  work  was  executed  by  different  per- 
sons. The  former  might,  without  n»- 
propriety,  be  regarded  m  the  close  of  tbe 
captivity— or  the  end  of  the  'sevea^ 
years'  of  Jeremiah— for  a  permisfion  to 
rebuild  the  temple  was,  in  fact,  a  permii- 
sion  to  return  to  their  own  country,  sm 
on  implied  purpose  to  aid  them  in  ^y*"* 
a  considerable  interval  might,  and  peniH* 
probably  would  elapse,  before  a  distinci 
command  was  issued  to  restore  snd  re- 
build the  city  itself,  and  even  then  a  looj 
period  might  intervene  before  it  woaW 
be  completed.  Accordingly,  in  the  edirt 
published  by  Cyrus,  the  permission  » 
rebuild  the  temple  is  the  one  that  ii  ««»; 
fttUy  specified :  "  Tbuf  faith  Ojm,  Iwf 
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«f  Pen!ft,  The  Lord  Ood  of  beaven  hath 
giren  me  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  earth; 
and  he  hath  charged  me  to  huild  him  an 
*AowM  at  Jerusalem,  which  is  in  Judah. 
Who  is  there  among  70a  of  all  his  peo- 
ple ?    His  Ood  be  with  him,  and  let  him 
go  up  to  Jerusalem,  which  is  in  Judah, 
and  bm'ld  th€  kowe  of  the  Lord  Gxi  0/ 
Itrael  (he  is  the  Qod),  which  is  at  Jeru- 
salem,"  E»ra  L  2,  3.      In  thU  order 
there  is  nothing  said  of  the  restoration 
of  the  eity,  and  that  in  fact  occurred  at  a 
different  time,  and  under  the  direction 
of  different  leaders.    The  first  enterprise 
was  to  rebuUd  the  temple;  it  was  still  a 
question  whether  it  would  he  a  matter 
of  policy  to  allow  the  eity  to  be  rebuilt, 
and  that  was  in  fact  accomplished  at  a 
different    time.      These    considerations 
leem  to  make  it  certain  that  the  edict  re. 
ferred  to  here  was  not  that  which  was 
issued  by  Cynu,  but  must  hare  been  a 
subsequent  decree  bearing  particularly 
on  the  rebuilding  of  the  city  itself.    It  is 
true  that  the  command  to  rebuild  fA«  tem- 
ple would  imply  that  either  there  were 
persons  residing   amidst   the    ruins  of 
Jerusalem,  or  in  the  land  of  Palestine, 
who  were  to  worship  there,  and  that  there 
would  be  inhabitants  in  Jerusalem,  pro- 
bably those  who  would  go  ft-om  Babylon — 
for  otherwise  the  temple  would  be  of  no 
service,  but  still  this  might  be,  and  there 
be  no  permission  to  rebuild  the  city  with 
any  degree  of  its  ancient  strength  and 
splendor,  and  none  to  surround  it  with 
walU—A  very  material  thing  in  the  struc- 
ture of  an  ancient  city,    (c)  This  inter- 
pretation is  confirmed  by  the  latter  part 
of  the  yerse :  '  the  street  shall  be  built 
again,  and  the  wall,  eren  in  troublous 
times.'    If  the  word  rended  wall,  means 
treneh  or  ditch,  as  I  have  supposed,  still 
it  was  a  trench  or  ditch  which  was  de- 
signed as  a  defence  of  a  city,  or  which 
was  excavated  by  making  a  wall,  or  for 
the  purpose  of  fortifying  a  walled  city  in 
order  to  make  it  stronger,  and  the  ex- 
pression is  one  which  would  not  be  ap- 
plied  to  the  mere  purpose  of  rebuilding  the 
temple,  nor  would  it  be  used  except  in  a 
command  to  restore  the  city  itself.    We 
are,  then,  in  the  fair  interpretation  of 
the  passage  required  now,  to  show  that 
such  a  command  went  forth  from  the 
Persian  king  to  '  restore  and  rebuUd'  the 
eity  f<»«y— that  is,  a  permission  to  put  it  1 
into  fttoh  a  condition  of  strength,  as  it 
ims  before. 


In  order  to  tee  bow  this  interpretatioo 
accords  with  the  facts  in  the  case,  and  to 
determine  whether  such  a  period  can  bo 
found  as  shall  properly  correspond  with 
this  interpretation,  and  enable  us  to  as- 
certain the  point  of  time  here  referred 
to — the  terminus  a  quo — it  is  proper  to  in- 
quire what  are  the/oett  which  history  has 
preserved.  For  this  purpose,  I  looked 
at  this  point  of  the  investigation  into 
Jahn's  'Hebrew  Commonwealth,' (pp.  160 
— 177),  a  work  not  written  with  any  re- 
ference to  the  fulfilment  of  this  prophecy, 
and  which,  indeed,  in  the  portion  relat- 
ing to  this  period  of  the  world,  makes  no 
allusion  whatever  to  Daniel.  The  in- 
quiry  which  it  was  necessary  to  setUo 
was,  whether  under  any  of  the  Persian 
kings  there  was  any  order  or  command 
which  would  properly  correspond  with 
what  we  have  ascertained  to  be  the  fair 
meaning  of  the  passage.  A  very  brief 
synopsis  of  the  principal  events  recorded 
by  Jahn  as  bearing  on  the  restoration  of 
the  Jews  to  their  own  country,  wUl  bo 
all  that  is  needful  to  add  to  detormino 
the  question  before  us. 

The  kings  of  the  Persian  nniversal 
monarchy,  according  to  Ptolemy,  were 
ten,  and  the  whole  sum  of  their  reicn 
two  hundred  and  seven  years — ^from  the 
time  of  Cyaxares  II.,  to  the  time  of  Al- 
exander the  Great.  But  Ptolemy's  spe- 
cific  object  being  chronology,  be  omitted 
those  who  continued  not  on  the  throne  % 
full  year,  and  referred  the  months  of  their 
reign,  partly  to  the  preceding,  and  partly 
to  the  succeeding  monarch.  The  whole 
number  of  sovereigns  was  in  reality  four- 
teen, as  appears  by  the  following  table : 
B.  0. 
538.  Cyaxares  IL        reigned 


2 

7 
7 


536.  Cyrus 

529.  Cambyses  " 

622.  Smerdis  " 

521.  Darius  Hystaspis     *' 
485.  Xerxes  L  " 

464.  Artaxerxes  Longimanus 
424  Xerxes  n.  " 

424.  Sogdianus  '< 

423.  Darius  Kothus  *« 
404.  Artaxerxes  Mncmon 
358.  Darius  Ochus  " 

337.  Arses  " 

335.  Darius  Codomanus  " 

Under  the  reign  of  this  last  prinoiw 
B.  C.  331,  the  kingdom  was  entirely  tab* 
dned  by  Alexander  the  Qreat. 


36 
21 
40 


19 

46 

21 

2 

4 
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tn  respect  to  the  question  whether  any  ] 
order  or  command  was  issaed  pertaining 
to  the  rebuilding  of  the  city  of  Jerusalem 
that  corresponds  with  the  meaning  of  the 
prediction  as  above  explained,  the  fol- 
lowing facts  will  probably  furnish  all  the 
knowledge  which  can  be  obtained : 

(a)  ChfoxttreM  II.  Of  course  there  was 
nothing  in  the  time  of  Cyaxarei  II.,  the 
Darius  of  Daniel  (tL  1 ;  ix.  1),  as  it  was 
under  him  that  Babylon  was  conquered, 
and  there  was  no  movement  towards  a 
restoration  of  the  Jews  to  their  own  land 
commenced  by  him,  the  first  movement 
of  that  kind  being  under  Cyrus. 

{b)  Cyrus.  What  was  the  nature  of  the 
order  issued  by  him  we  have  seen  above. 
It  was  a  command  to  build  the  ttmple  and 
was  limited  to  that,  and  involved  no  ref- 
erence to  the  city.  The  command  as  we 
have  seen  above,  did  not  extend  to  that, 
an(^  there  were  probably  good  reasons 
why  it  was  not  contemplated  that  it 
should  be  rebuilt  in  its  former  strength, 
and  fortified  as  it  was  before.  The  pur- 
pose to  fortify  the  city,  or  to  encompass 
it  by  a  wall  or  ditch,  or  even  to  build  it 
at  th,  oould  not  have  been  brought  with- 
in  the  order  of  Cyrus,  as  recorded  in 
Xira,  and  that  is  the  only  form  of  the 
order  which  we  have.  The  language  of 
Daniel,  therefore,  seems  to  have  been 
ohosen  of  design  when  he  says  that  the 
command  would  be  issued  to  rebuild  the 
city,  not  the  temple.  At  any  rate,  such  is 
the  language,  and  such  was  not  the  order 
of  Cyrus. 

(c)  Camhyeee,  After  the  death  of  Cy- 
rus, the  Samaritans  wrote  to  Cambyses 
(called  by  Ezra,  Ahasuerus)  against  the 
Jews.  We  are  not  informed  what  effect 
this  letter  produced,  but  we  can  easily 
Judge  from  the  character  of  this  degene- 
rate son  of  Cyrus,  as  it  is  represented  in 
history.  He  was  a  "  thoughtless,  glutton- 
ous,  furious  warrior,  who  was  considered 
as  raving  mad  even  by  his  own  subjects." 
John.  He  madly  invaded  Egypt,  and 
on  his  return  learned  that  Smerdis,  his 
brother,  had  usurped  the  throne  in  his 
absence,  and  died  of  a  wound  received 
from  the  falling  of  his  sword  from  its 
sheath,  as  he  was  mounting  bis  horse. 
No  order  is  mentioned  during  his  reign 
pertaining  to  the  rebuilding  either  of  the 
city  or  the  temple. 

(d)  Smerdia,  He  retained  the  throne 
about  seven  months.  In  the  Bible  he  has 
the  name  of  Artuenes.    Oomp.,  retpeet- 


ing  him,  Ctesias  x ;  J^fftfai  i.  9;  ffero^' 
iii.  61 — 67.  "To  this  monarch  the-Sama- 
ritans  again  addressed  themselves,  com- 
plaining that  the  Jews  were  buUding 
(that  iBf  fortifying)  the  city  of  Jerusalema 
which  they  had  never  thought  of  doing; 
and  in  consequence  of  this  false  accusa- 
tion, Smerdis  issued  a  positive  prohibition 
of  their  work."  Jahn.  Two  things,  there- 
fore, may  be  remarked  respecting  this 
reign:  (1)  The  order  or  commandment 
referred  to  by  Daniel  could  not  have  been 
issued  during  this  reign,  since  there  was 
an  express  *  prohibition'  against  the  work 
of  building  and  fortifying  the  city ;  and 
(2)  This  confirms  what  is  said  above 
about  the  improbability  that  any  order 
would  have  been  issued  by  Cyrus  to  re- 
build and  fortify  the  city  itself.  It  could 
not  but  hare  been  foreseen  that  such  an 
order  would  be  likely  to  excite  opposition 
fVom  the  Samaritans,  and  to  cause  Inter- 
nal dissensions  and  difficultly  in  Paiet- 
tine,  and  it  is  not  probable  that  the  Per- 
sian government  would  allow  the  rebuild- 
ing of  a  city  that  would  lead  to  such  col- 
lisions. 

(e)  Daniel  ffyetaspfe.  He  reigned  thirty- 
six  years.  He  was  a  mild  and  benerolent 
ruler.  "  As  Smerdis  was  a  mere  nsmrper, 
his  prohibition  of  rebuilding  the  temple 
was  of  no  authority."  John,  In  the 
second  year  of  his  reign,  Haggmi  and 
Zechariah  appeared,  who  plied  the  gor- 
emor,ZerubDabel,the  high  priest  Joahnsa 
and  the  whole  people,  with  such  powerM 
appeals  to  the  divine  commands,  that  the 
building  of  the  house  of  God  was  once 
more  resumed.  Upon  this  Tatnai,  the 
Persian  governor  on  the  west  side  of  Uie 
Euphrates,  came  with- his  officers  to  ea& 
the  Jews  to  an  account,  who  referred  him 
to  the  permission  of  Cyrus,  and  the  Jerwt 
were  suffered  to  proceed.  The  wfaola 
matter  was,  however,  made  kaowB  to 
Darius,  and  he  caused  search  to  be  made 
among  the  archives  of  the  State  in  reftr- 
ence  to  the  alleged  decree  of  Cyrus.  Tbo 
edict  of  Cyrus  was  found  which  direeted 
that  a  temple  should  be  built  at  Jemaa- 
1cm  at  the  royal  expense,  and  of  mwdi 
larger  dimensions  than  the  former.  A 
copy  of  this  was  sent  to  Tatnai,  and  ho 
was  commanded  to  see  that  the  wtxriE 
should  be  forwarded,  and  that  the  ex- 
penses should  be  defrayed  from  the  rojal 
treasury,  and  that  the  prieett  ahoold  bo 
supplied  with  whatever  was  Booeesacy  to 
keep  op  th«  dal|j  Hwriflt.    Thowvk 
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WM,  therefore,  peaeed  on  with  renewed 
rigour,  Aod  in  toe  sixth  year  of  bis  reign 
the  temple  W88  completed  and  consecrated. 
The  remainder  of  bis  reign  was  spent  in 
nnneoessary  wars  with  Scythia,  Thrace, 
India,  and  Greece.  He  suffered  an  orer- 
tbrow  at  Marathon,  and  was  preparing 
for  a  more  energetic  campaign  in  Greece 
when  he  died,  and  left  his  dominion  and 
his  wars  to  Xerxes.  Ko  order  was  isnued 
during  his  reign  for  the  rebuilding  of  the 
oitjf  of  Jerusalem.  All  his  edicts  pertain 
to  the  original  grant  of  Cyrus — the  per- 
mission to  build  the  tempU. 

(/)  Xerxe9  L  The  career  of  Xerxes 
is  well  known.  He  was  distinguished  for 
gluttony,  Toluptuousness,  and  cruelty.  He 
is  celebrated  for  bis  invasion  of  Greece, 
for  the  check  which  be  met  at  Tber- 
mopylsD,  and  for  the  overthrow  of  his 
naviU  forces  at  Salamis  by  Themistocles. 
In  the  twenty-first  year  of  bis  reign  he 
was  murdered  by  Artabanus,  commander 
of  his  life-guard.  He  died  in  the  year 
464  B.  C.  According  to  Jahn,  it  is  pro- 
bable that  "  the  Artaxerxes  of  Ezra,  who 
is  mentioned  next  after  Darius  Uys- 
taspis,  and  the  Ahasvems  of  Esther,  are 
names  of  Xerxes  U*  If  so,  it  was  under 
him  that  the  second  caravan  of  Jews  went 
to  Judea,  under  the  direction  of  Ezra. 
Ezra  vii.  Xerxes,  if  he  was  the  prince 
referred  to,  gave  Ezra  an  ample  commis- 
sion in  regard  to  the  temple  at  Jerusalem, 
granting  him  full  power  to  do  all  that  was 
necessary  to  maintain  public  worship 
there,  and  oommitting  to  bim  Uie  vessels 
of  gold  and  silver  in  Babylon  pertaining 
to  the  temple,  Ac.  The  decree  may  be 
found  in  Ezra  vii.  13 — 26.  This  decree, 
however,  relates  wholly  to  the  temple — 
the  '  house  of  God.'  There  was  no  order 
for  rebuilding  the  city,  and  there  is  no 
evidenee  that  any  thing  material  was 
done  m  building  the  oi^,  or  the  walls. 
Respecting  this  reign,  Jahn  remarks, 
**  The  Hebrew  colony  in  Jndea  seem  never 
to  have  been  in  a  very  flourishing  condi- 
tion. The  administration  of  justice  was 
particularly  defective,  and  neither  civil 
nor  religious  institutions  were  firmly  es- 
tablished. Accordingly  the  king  gave 
permission  anew  for  all  Hebrews  to  emi- 
grate to  Jndea."  p.  172.  Ezra  made  the 
journey  with  the  caravan  in  three  months; 
deposited  the  precious  gifts  In  the  temple, 
caused  the  Scriptnres  to  be  read  and  ex- 

Elained;  eommeneedamonJ  reformation, 
•I  did  nothiao  m  £ur  m  appean^  in  re- 
8S* 


eonstmcting  the  ci^ — ^for  his  eommissloii 

did  not  extend  to  that 

(y)  Artaxerxet  Long{mami9,  Accord- 
ing to  Jahn,  he  began  to  reipi  6.  C.  464, 
and  reigned  furty  years  and  three  months. 
It  was  during  his  reign  that  Nchemiah 
lived,  and  that  ho  acted  as  governor  of 
Judea.  The  colony  in  Judea,  says  Jahn, 
which  had  been  so  flourishing  in  the  time 
of  f)zra,  had  greatly  declined,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  fact  that  Syria  and  Phe- 
nicia  had  been  the  rendezvous  of  the  ar- 
mies of  Artaxerxes.  "Nehemiab,  the 
cup-bearer  of  Artaxerxes,  learned  the  un* 
happy  state  of  the  Hebrews,  B.  C.  444» 
from  a  certain  Jew  named  Hanani,  who 
had  come  from  Judea  to  Sbushan  with  a 
caravan.  Of  the  regulations  introduced 
by  Ezra  478  B.  C.  there  was  little  re- 
maining, and,  amid  the  confusions  of 
war,  the  condition  of  the  Jews  continu- 
ally grew  worse.  This  information  so 
afflicted  Nehemixih  that  the  king  observed 
his  melancholy,  and  inquiring  its  cause 
he  appointed  bim  governor  of  Judea  tnth 
full  power  to  fortify  Jeru9afem  and  thus 
to  secure  it  from  Uie  disasters  to  which 
unprotected  places  are  always  exposed  in 
time  of  war.  Orders  were  sent  to  the 
royal  officers  west  of  the  Euphrates  to  a$- 
!  mf  in  the  fortijieation  of  the  eitr/t  and  to 
furnish  the  requisite  timber  from  the 
king's  forest;  probably  on  Mount  Libanus^ 
I  near  the  sources  of  the  river  Kadisha,  as 
that  was  the  place  celebrated  for  its  ce- 
dars. Thus  commissioned,  Nehemiah 
I  journeyed  to  Judea,  accompanied  by  mil- 
j  itary  officers  and  cavalry."  pp.  175,  176. 
Jahn  further  adds,  ''as  soon  as  Kehe- 
I  miah,  on  his  arrival  in  Palestine,  had 
I  been  acknowledged  governor  of  Judea  by 
I  the  royal  officers,  ho  made  known  bis  pre- 
parations for  fortifying  Jerusalem  to  the 
elders  who  composed  the  Jewish  council. 
All  the  heads  of  houses,  and  the  high 
priest  Eliashib,  engaged  zealously  in  the 
work.  The  chiefs  of  the  Samaritans, 
Sanballet,  Tobiah  and  Geshem,  endea- 
voured to  thwart  their  undertaking  by 
insults,  by  malicious  insinuations  that  it 
was  a  preparation  for  revolt,  by  plots,  and 
by  preparations  for  a  hostile  attack.  The 
Jews,  notwithstanding,  proceeded  earn- 
estly in  their  business,  armed  the  la- 
bourers, protected  them  still  further  by  a 
guard  of  armed  citizens,  and  at  length 
happily  completed  the  walls  of  their  city." 
We  have  reached  a  point,  then,  in  the 
history  of  the  kings  of  Penia»  when  th«rt 
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WM  a  distioet  order  to  restore  and  fortify 
Jerusalem,  and  when  there  wis  an  ex- 
press expedition  undertaken  to  accom- 
plish this  result  In  the  history  of  these 
kings,  as  reported  by  Jahn,  this  is  the 
fint  order  that  would  seem  to  compre- 
hend with  the  language  of  Daniel — '  the 
commandment  to  restore  and  rebuild  Je- 
rusalem/ and  the  assertion  that  'the 
street  should  be  built  again,  and  the  wall, 
even  in  troublous  times/  It  may  be  well, 
therefore,  to  pause  here,  and  to  look  more 
distinctly  at  this  orderof  Ataxerxes  Lon- 
gimanus,  and  inquire  into  its  conformity 
with  the  language  of  DanieL  The  cir- 
cumstances, then,  as  stated  in  the  book  of 
Nehomiah,  are  these:  (a)  Nehemiah 
learned  from  Hanani  the  state  of  his 
brethren  in  Judea,  and  the  fact  that  the 
"walls  of  the  city  were  broken  down,  and 
that  the  gates  were  burned  with  fire," 
and  that  the  people  who  were  at  Jerusa- 
lem were  in  a  state  of  "great  affliction 
and  reproach,"  and  care  himself  to  weep- 
ing, and  fasting,  and  prayer,  on  that  ac- 
eooint  Neh.  i.  (6)  On  coming  into  the 
presence  of  Artaxerxes,  to  perform  the 
usual  duty  of  presenting  the  wine  of  the 
king,  the  king  saw  the  sadness  and  dis- 
tress of  Nehemiah,  and  inquired  the 
cause.  Keh.  it.  I,  2.  This,  Nehemiah 
(ii.  1)  is  careful  to  remark,  occurred  in 
the  twentieth  year  of  his  reign,  (c)  He 
states  distinctly,  that  it  was  because  Je- 
rusalem was  still  in  ruins :  "  Why  should 
not  my  countenance  be  sad,  when  the 
eitjf,  the  place  of  my  fathers'  sepulchres, 
Iteth  wtute,  and  the  gates  thereof  are  con- 
sumed with  fire."  ch.  ii.  3.  (rf)  The  re- 
Suett  of  Nehemiah,  in  accordance  with 
)e  language  in  Daniel,  was,  that  he 
might  be  permitted  to  go  to  Jerusalem 
and  rebuild  the  city  :  "And  he  said  unto 
the  king,  if  it  please  the  king,  and  if  thy 
serrant  hare  found  favour  in  thy  sight, 
that  thou  wouldst  send  me  unto  Judah, 
unto  the  eitjf  of  my  father^  eepulchre, 
that  I  may  bnild  it,"  ch.  iL  6.  («)  The 
edict  of  Artaxerxes  contemplated  the 
tame  thing  which  is  foretold  by  the  angel 
to  Daniel:  *'And  a  letter  unto  Asaph,  the 
keeper  of  the  king's  forest,  that  he  may 
give  me  timber  to  make  beams  for  the 
gates  for  the  palace  which  appertained  to 
Uie  gates  of  the  house,  and  yor  the  wall  of 
tke  city,"  4c.  cb.  ii.  8.  (/)  The  work 
which  Nehemiah  did,  under  this  edict, 
was  that  which  is  supposed  in  the  predic- 
tton  in  Daniel.    His  first  work  was  to  go 


forth  by  night  to  surrey  thi  etate  of  A« 
city.  "  And  I  went  out  by  night,  by  the 
gate  of  the  valley,  Ac,  and  viewed  Uie 
walls  of  Jerusalem  which  were  broken 
down,  and  the  gates  thereof  were  con- 
sumed by  fire."  ch.  ii.  18.  His  next 
work  was  to  propose  to  rebuild  these 
walls  again:  "Then  said  I  unto  them, 
Te  see  the  distress  that  we  are  in,  how 
Jerusalem  lieth  waste;  and  the  gates 
thereof  are  burned  wiUi  fire ;  come  and 
let  us  build  up  the  wall  of  Jerusalem^ 
that  we  be  no  more  a  reproach,"  ver.  17. 
The  next  work  was  to  rebuild  those  walls, 
a  full  description  of  which  we  have  in  the 
third  chapter  of  Nehemiah,  vs.  1 — 32,  and 
in  oh.  iv.  1 — 23.  The  city  was  thus  for- 
tified. It  was  built  again  according  to 
the  purpose  of  Nehemiah,  and  according 
to  the  decree  of  Artaxerxes.  It  took  its 
place  again  as  a  fortified  city,  and  the 
promised  work  of  restoring  and  rebuild, 
ing  it  was  complete,  {g)  The  building  of 
the  city  and  the  walls  under  NehenJah, 
occurred  in  just  such  circumstances  as 
are  predicted  by  Daniel.  The  angel  says : 
"  The  wall  shall  be  built  again,  even  in 
trotibUnu  timee"  Let  any  one  read  the 
account  of  the  rebuilding  in  Nehemiah — 
the  description  of  the  'troubles'  which 
were  produced  by  the  opposition  of  San- 
ballatand  those  associated  with  him  (Neh. 
iv.),  and  he  will  see  the  striking  accuracy 
of  this  expression — an  accuracy  as  entire 
ae  if  it  had  been  employed  after  the  eveni 
in  describing  it,  instead  of  having  been 
used  before  in  predicting  it. 

It  may  confirm  this  interpretation  to 
make  three  remarks :  (1)  After  this  de- 
cree of  Artaxerxes  there  was  no  order  is- 
sued  by  Persian  kings  pertaining  to  the 
restoration  and  rebuilding  of  the  city. 
Neither  Xerxes  IL,  nor  ^^gdianus,  nor 
Darius  Nothus,  nor  Artaxerxes  Mnemon, 
nor  Darius  Ochus,  nor  Arsos,  nor  Darius 
Codomanus,  issued  any  decree  that  cor- 
responded at  all  with  this  prediction,  or 
any  that  related  to  the  rebuilding  of  Je- 
rusalem. There  was  no  occasion  for  any, 
for  the  work  was  done.  (2)  A  second 
remark  is,  that,  in  the  language  of  Heng- 
stenberg :  "  Until  the  twentieth  year  of 
Artaxerxes,  the  new  city  of  Jerusalem 
Has  an  open,  thinly  inhabited  village, 
exposed  to  all  aggressions  from  its  neigh- 
bours, sustaining  the  same  relation  to  the 
former  and  the  latter  city,  as  the  huts 
erected  after  the  burning  of  a  city  for  the 
first  prostration  from  ntin  and  wiiid»  do 
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to  those  which  are  itill  noinjiiredy  or 
which  hare  been  rebuilt"  Chris,  iu  381. 
This  is  quite  apparent  from  the  remar^s 
which  have  been  already  made  respecting 
the  state  of  the  city.  The  want  of  any  per- 
mission to  rebuild  the  city  and  the  walls ; 
the  fact  that  the  permission  to  return  ex- 
tended only  to  a  right  to  rebuild  the 
temple ;  the  improbabilities  above  stated 
that  the  rebuilding  of  the  city  in  its 
strength  would  be  lulowed  when  Uiey  first 
returned,  and  no  account  which  Nehemiah 
gives  of  the  condition  of  Jerusalem  at  the 
time  when  he  asked  leave  to  go  and  '  build' 
it,  all  tend  to  confirm  this  supposition.  See 
Hengsteoberg,  as  above,  pp.  381 — 386. 
(3)  A  third  remark  is,  that  a  confirmation 
of  this  may  be  found  in  the  Book  of  £c- 
olesiasticus,  showing  how  Nehemiah  was 
regarded  in  respect  to  the  rebuilding  of 
the  city :  **  And  among  the  elect  was  Nee- 
mias,  whose  renown  is  great,  who  raised 
up  for  us  the  walls  that  were  fallen,  and 
set  up  the  gates  and  the  bars,  and  raised 
up  our  ruins  again."  eh.  xlix.  13.  On  the 
other  hand,  Joshua  and  Zerubbabel  are 
extolled  only  as  rebuilders  of  the  temple : 
**  How  shall  we  magnifr  Zorobabel  ?  even 
be  was  as  a  signet  on  the  right  hand  :  So 
was  Jesus  the  son  of  Joseaec : — who  in 
their  time  builded  the  kouee,  and  set  up  a 
holtf  temple  to  the  Lord."  vs.  11,  12. 
These  considerations  make  the  ease  clear, 
it  seems  to  me,  that  the  time  referred  to— 
the  terminue  a  quo — according  to  the  fair 
interpretation,  was  the  twentieth  year  of 
Artaxerxes.  To  this  we  are  conducted 
by  the  proper  and  necessary  exposition  of 
the  language^  and  by  the  orders  actually 
issued  fVom  the  Persian  court  in  regard  to 
the  temple  and  city. 

If  it  should  be  objected — the  only  ob- 
iection  of  importance  that  has  been  al- 
leged  against  it — that  this  would  not 
meet  the  inquiry  of  Daniel ;  that  he  was 
seeking  for  the  time  when  the  captivity 
would  cease,  and  looking  for  its  termina- 
tion  as  predicted  by  Jeremiah;  that  it 
would  not  console  him  to  be  referred  to 
a  period  so  remote  as  is  here  supposed — 
the  time  of  the  rebuilding  of  the  city; 
and,  still  more,  that,  not  knowing  that 
time,  the  prophecy  would  afford  him  no 
basis  of  calculation  as  to  the  appearing 
of  the  Messiah,  it  mav  be  replied:  (o)  That 
the  prediction  contained  all  the  consola- 
tion and  assurance  which  Daniel  sought 
— the  assurance  that  the  dty  w>uld  he  re- 
hmiltf  and  that  an  order  woM  go/nik  tot 


its  restoration.  (6)  That  the  angel  doM 
noi^ro/eee  to  answer  the  precise  point  of 
the  inquiry  which  Daniel  had  suggested. 
The  prayer  of  Daniel  was  the  oeo<uion  of 
uttering  a  higher  prophecy  than  the  one 
which  he  had  been  contemplating,  (c)  It 
is  not  necessary  to  suppose  that  the  de- 
sign was  that  Daniel  should  be  able  to 
compute  the  exact  time  when  the  Mes- 
siah would  appear.  It  was  sufficient  for 
him  if  he  had  the  assurance  that  he  usould 
appear,  and  if  he  were  furnished  with  a 
basis  by  which  it  might  be  calculated 
when  he  would  appear,  after  the  order  to 
rebuild  the  city  had  gone  forth,  (d)  At 
any  rate,  the  prophecy  must  haye  ap> 
pearod  to  Daniel  to  have  a  Kuch  mora 
important  meaning  than  would  be  implied 
merely  by  a  direct  answer  to  his  prayer 
— ^pertaining  to  the  close  of  the  exile. 
The  prophecy  indubitably  stretched  far 
into  fkture  years.  Daniel  must  have  seen 
at  onoe  that  it  contained  an  important 
disclosure  respecting  future  events,  and, 
as  it  implied  that  the  exile  would  dose, 
and  that  the  city  would  be  rebuilt,  and  as 
he  had  already  a  sufficient  intimation 
when  the  exile  would  close,  from  the  pro- 
phecies of  Jeremiah,  we  may  suppose  that 
the  mind  of  Daniel  would  rest  on  this  aa 
more  than  he  had  desired  to  know — » 
revelation  far  beyond  what  he  anticipatad 
when  he  set  apart  this  day  for  spedal 
prayer. 

The  only  remaining  difficulty  as  to  tba 
time  referred  to  as  the  beginning  of  tha 
seventy  weeks — the  terminue  a  qwh—U  that 
of  determining  the  exact  chronology  of  tha 
twentieth  year  of  Artaxerxes — the  point 
from  which  we  are  to  reckon.  The  time, 
however,  varies  only  afew  years  aooording 
to  the  different  estimates  of  chronologT» 
and  not  so  as  materially  to  affect  the  resmt 
The  following  are  the  principal  estimatet  t 

Jahn,       .  .  .    444  B.  0. 

Hengstenbeig^  .  454      '< 

Hales,     .  .  .    444      << 

Calmet,        .  .  449      «« 

Usher,     .  .  .    464      <« 

It  will  be  seen  fh>m  this,  that  tha  dUTer- 
ence  in  the  chronology  is,  at  the  greatest^ 
but  ten  years,  and  in  such  a  matter,  where 
the  ancient  records  are  so  indefinite,  and 
so  little  pains  were  taken  to  make  exact 
dates,  it  cannot  perhaps  be  expected  that 
the  time  could  be  determined  with  exact 
accuracy.  Nor,  since  the  numbers  used 
by  the  angel  are  in  a  sensa  romtd  num- 


'  terenlj  wttks,' '  sixtj-two  weeks/ 
''one  week/  is  it  neceisary  to  suppose  that 
the  time  could  be  made  out  with  the  ex- 
actness of  a  jear,  or  a  month — though 
this  has  been  often  attempted.  It  is  suf- 
ficient if  the  prediction  were  so  accurate 
and  determinate  that  there  could  be  no 
doubt,  in  general,  as  to  the  time  of  the 
appearing  of  the  Messiah*  and  so  that 
when  he  appeared  it  should  be  manifest 
that  he  was  referred  to.  Hengstenberg, 
howeyer,  supposes  that  the  chronology 
ean  be  made  out  with  literal  aecuracy. 
See  Chris,  ii.  394 — 408. 

Taking  the  dates  abore  given  as  the 
fermtiiiM  a  quo  of  the  prophecy — the  time 
from  which  to  reckon  the  beginning  of 
the  sixty-nine  weeks  to  the  '  Messiah  the 
Prince'— or  the  four  hundred  and  eighty- 
three  years,  we  obtain,  respectiTely,  the 
following  results : 

The  period  of  444  B.  C,  the  period  of 

Jahn  and  Hales,  would  extend  to  A.  B. 

89. 
That  of  4(4  B.  C,  the  period  of  Heng. 

•teaberg  and  Usher,  to  A.  B.  29. 
That  of  449  B.  C,  the  period  of  Calmet, 

to  A.  B.  84. 
It  is  remarkable  how  all  these  periods 
tarminato  at  about  the  time  when  the  Lord 
Jeens  entered  on  his  work,  or  assumed, 
at  his  baptism,  the  public  office  of  the 
Ifeisiah—when  he  was  thirty  yean  of 
age.  It  is  undeniable  that,  whicherer 
reokoning  be  correct,  or  whaterer  com- 
putation we  may  suppose  to  hare  been 
employed  by  the  Jews,  the  expectation 
would  hare  been  excited  in  the  public 
niad  that  the  Messiah  was  about  to  ap- 
pear at  that  time.  Perhaps  the  real  truth 
may  be  seen  in  a  stronger  light  still  by 
•upposing  that  if.  a  sagacious  impostor 
kad  resolred  to  take  upon  himself  the  of- 
fice of  the  Messiah,  and  had  so  shaped 
his  plans  as  to  meet  the  national  expec- 
tations growing  out  of  this  prediction  of 
Daniel,  he  would  hare  undoubtedly  set 
vp  his  claims  at  about  the  time  when  the 
I^rd  Jesus  publicly  appeared  as  the  Mes- 
siah. According  to  the  common  chrono- 
logies there  would  not  hare  been  a  rari- 
ABoe  of  more  than  nine  years  in  the  cal- 
enlation,  and,  perhaps,  after  nil,  when  we 
•onsider  how  little  the  chronology  of  an- 
eieut  times  has  been  regarded  or  settled,  it 
is  much  more  to  be  wondered  at  that  there 
should  be  so  great  accuracy  than  that  the 
time  is  vo  inore  eertainly  determined. 
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It,  notwithstanding  the  epaftuion  of  aa» 
cient  dates,  the  time  is  so  pearty  deter* 
mined  with  accuracy,  is  it  not  rather 
to  be  presumed  that  if  the  facts  of  ancient 
history  could  bo  asceruined  that  the  ex- 
act  period  would  be  found  to  hare  been 
predicted  by  the  angel  ? 

IIL  The  next  point  properly -is,  whai 
is  the  time  referred  to  by  the  phrase  '  wiio 
the  Messiah  the  prince' — ^the  teminw  ad 
^uem.  Here  there  can  be  but  two  opin- 
ions : — that  which  refers  it  to  his  birth, 
and  that  which  refers  it  to  his  publia 
manifestation  as  the  Messiah,  or  his  taking 
the  office  upon  himselt  The  remarks 
under  the  last  head,  hare  conducted  us  to 
the  probability  that  the  latter  is  intended. 
Indeed,  it  is  morally  certain  that  this  ia 
80  if  we  hare  ascertained  the  termiituw  a 
quo  with  accuracy.  The  only  question 
then  is,  whether  this  is  the  tair  construo- 
tion,  or  whether  the  language  can  prop- 
erly  be  so  spplied.  We  bare  seen,  in  the 
interpretation  of  the  phrase  abore,  thai 
the  grammatical  construction  of  the  lan- 
guage is  such  as  mi^ht  without  impro- 
priety be  applied  to  either  erent  It  re- 
mains  only  to  look  at  the  probabilities 
that  the  latter  was  the  design.  It  may 
be  admitted,  perhaps,  that  b^ore  tha 
erent  occurred  there  might  hare  beeiL 
some  uncertainty  on  the  subject,  and  thai 
with  many,  on  reading  the  propheey,  tfao 
supposition  would  be  that  ft  referred  to 
the  birth  of  the  Messiah.  But  a  careful 
consideration  of  all  tho  circumstances  of 
the  passage  might  eren  then  hare  led  to 
different  expectation,  and  might  havo 
shown  that  the  probabilities  were  that  it 
was  the  public  manifestation  of  the  Mes- 
siah that  was  intended.  Those  may  bo 
regarded  as  stronger  now,  and  may  bo 
such  as  to  leare  no  reasonable  doubt  on 
the  mind ;  that  is,  we  may  now  see  what 
would  not  likely  to  have  been  seen  then — 
as  in  the  case  of  all  the  prophecies. 
Among  these  considerations  are  the  fol- 
lowing : — (a)  Such  an  interpretation  may 
be,  after  all  the  most  probable.  If  wo 
conceive  of  one  who  should  hare  predicted 
the  appearance  or  coming  of  Jenghio 
Khan,  or  Alaric,  or  Attila,  as  conquerors, 
it  would  not  be  unnatural  to  refer  this  to 
their  public  appearing  in  that  character, 
as  to  the  time  when  ihey  became  known 
as  such,  and  still  more  true  would  this  be 
if  one  who  should  be  inaugurated  or  sot 
apart  to  a  public  office.  If,  for  examplef 
there  bad  been  a  propbt^  of  Qngo^ 
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tfi«  Great,  or  Leo  X.  m  Pop—,  it  wonul 
be  most  nfttarel»  unless  there  was  a  dis- 
tinct reference  to  their  birth,  to  refer  this 
to  their  election  and  consecration  at 
Popes,  for  that  would  in  fact  be  the  pe- 
riod when  thej  appeared  as  such.  (6)  In 
the  eaee  of  Uiis  propheoj  there  is  no 
allusion  to  the  birth  of  the  Messiah.  It 
is  not  '  to  his  birth/  or  '  to  his  incarna- 
tion/ but  'unto  the  Messiah  the  Prince:' 
that  Is,  nost  manifestly,  when  he  appeared 
M  such,  and  was  in  fiict  such.  In  many 
instanoes  in  the  prophecies  there  are 
allusions  to  the  birth  of  the  Messiah,  and 
to  numerous  and  aecurate  had  they  be- 
oome  that  there  was  a  general  expecta- 
tion of  the  CTent  at  about  the  time  when 
he  was  actually  bom.  But  in  the  pas- 
lage  before  us,  the  language  is  that  which 
would  be  used  on  the  supposition  that  the 
designed  reference  was  to  his  entering  as 
Messiah  on  the  functions  of  his  office, 
and  not  such  as  would  have  been  so  natu- 
rally employed  if  the  reference  had  been 
to  his  birth,  (e)  His  taking  upon  him- 
self the  office  of  the  Messiah  by  baptism 
and  by  the  descent  of  the  Holy  Spirit  on 
him,  was  in  fact  the  most  prominent 
OTent  in  his  work.  Before  that  he  had 
passed  his  life  in  obscurity.  The  work 
which  he  did  at  Messiah,  was  commenced 
1%  that  time,  and  was  to  be  dated  from 
4hat  period.  In  fact  be  was  not  thOies- 
siah  as  such  till  he  was  set  apart  (o  tho 
office — any  more  than  an  heir  to  a  crown 
is  king  until  he  is  crowned,  or  an  elected 
chief  magistrate  is  President  before  he 
has  taken  the  oath  of  office.  The  position 
which  he  occupied  was,  that  he  was  de- 
signated or  destined  for  the  office  of  the 
Messiah,  but  had  not  in  fact  entered  on 
ity  and  could  not  as  yet  be  spoken  of  as 
•uoh.  (d)  This  is  the  usual  method 
of  recording  the  reign  of  a  king— not 
Arom  his  birth,  but  from  his  coronation. 
Thus  in  the  table  above  respecting  the 
Persian  kings,  tho  periods  included  are 
those  from  the  beginning  of  the  reign,  not 
from  the  birth,  to  the  decease.  8o  in  all 
statutes  and  laws,  as  when  we  say  the 
first  of  George  IIL,  or  the  second  of  Vic- 
toria, Ac  («)  To  these  considerations 
may  be  added  an  argument  stated  by 
Hengstenberg,  which  seems  to  make  the 
proof  irrefragable.  It  is  in  the  following 
words:  "After  the  eonrse  of  seventy 
weeks  shall  the  whole  work  of  salvation 
to  be  performed  by  the  Messiah,  be  com- 
after  Ms^-niae  weeks,  and,  as  it 


appears  from  the  more  accurate  determi- 
nation in  rer.  27,  in  the  middle  of  the 
seventieth,  he  shall  be  cut  off.  As  now, 
according  to  the  passage  before  us,  si  sty* 
nine  weeks  shall  elapse  before  the  Mes- 
siah, there  remains  from  that  event  to  the 
completion  of  salvation,  only  a  period  of 
seven,  until  his  violent  death  of  three  and 
a  half  years ;  a  certain  proof  that  *  unto 
the  Messiah'  must  refer,  not  to  his  birth, 
but  to  the  appearance  of  the  Messiah  aa 
such."     ChristoL  iL  337. 

IV.  The  next  question,  then  is,  whether 
according  to  this  estimate  the  time  can 
be  made  out  with  any  degree  of  accuracy. 
The  date  of  the  decrees  of  Artazerxes  are 
found  to  be,  according  to  the  common 
reckoning  of  chronologists,  either  444,  or 
454,  or  449  B.  C.  The  addition  of  483 
years  to  them  we  found  also  to  reach,  re- 
spectively, to  A.  D.  39,  to  A.  D.  29,  and 
to  A.  D.  34.  One  of  these  (29)  varies 
scarcely  at  all  from  the  time  when  the 
Saviour  was  baptized,  at  thirty  years  of 
age ;  another  (34)  varies  scarcely  at  all 
from  the  time  when  he  was  put  to  death ; 
and  either  of  them  is  so  accurate  that  the 
mind  of  any  one  who  should  have  made 
the  estimate  when  the  command  to  build 
the  city  went  forth,  would  have  been 
directed  with  great  precision  to  the  ex- 
pectation of  the  true  time  of  his  appear- 
ance; and  to  those  who  lived  when  he 
did  appear,  the  time  was  so  accurate  that, 
in  the  reckoning  of  any  of  the  prevailing 
methods  of  chronology,  it  would  have 
been  sufficiently  clear  to  lead  them  to  the 
expectation  that  he  was  about  to  come. 
Two  or  three  remarks,  however,  may  be 
made  in  regard  to  this  point  (a)  One  is, 
that  it  is  now,  perhaps,  impossible  to  de- 
termine with  prta'tt  accuracy  the  histori- 
cal  period  of  events  so  remote.  Time 
was  not  then  measured  as  accurately  as 
it  is  now ;  current  events  were  not  as  dis- 
tinctly recorded;  chronological  tablea 
were  not  kept  as  they  are  now ;  there  was 
no  uniform  method  of  determining  the 
length  of  the  year,  and  the  records  were 
much  less  safely  kept.  This  is  manifest 
because,  even  in  so  important  an  event  aj 
the  issuing  of  the  command  to  rebuild  the 
city  in  the  time  of  Artaxerxes — an  event 
which  it  would  be  supposed  was  one  of 
sufficient  moment  to  have  merited  an  ex- 
act record,  at  least  among  the  Jews,  there 
is  now,  among  the  best  chronologiste,  a 
difference  of  ten  years  as  to  the  computa- 
tion of  the  time,    (ft)  There  la  aTariatioa 
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arising  from  tho  difference  of  the  Inncir  or 
the  solar  year — aomo  nations  reckoning 
by  the  one,  and  some  by  the  other,  and 
the  difference  between  them,  in  the  pe- 
riod now  ander  consideration,  would  be 
greater  than  that  which  now  ocenrs  in 
the  ordinary  reckonings  of  chronology, 
(c)  Till  the  exact  length  of  the  vear,  as 
then  understood,  is  ascertained,  there 
eonld  be  no  hope  of  fixing  the  time  with 
the  exactness  of  a  month  or  a  day,  and  if 
the  usual  and  general  understanding  of 
the  lei^gth  of  the  year  be  adopted,  then 
the  time  here  referred  to  would  be  so 
intelligible  that  there  would  be  no  dif- 
floalty  in  ascertaining  at  about  what  time 
the  Messiah  was  to  appear,  or  when  he 
did  appear  in  determining  that  it  was  he. 
This  was  all  that  was  really  necessary  in 
regard  to  the  prophecy.  Yet  (rf)  it  has 
lecn  supposed  that  the  time  could  be 
made  out,  even  under  these  disadran- 
tages,  with  almost  entire  accuracy.  The 
examination  in  the  case  may  be  seen  at 
lengUi  in  Hengstenberg,  Chris,  ii.  804 — 
408.  It  is  agreed  on  all  hands  that  the 
commencement  of  the  reign  of  Xerxes 
occurred  in  the  year  485,  before  Christ, 
and  that  Artaxerxes  died  in  423.  The 
difference  concerns  only  the  beginning  of 
the  reign  of  Artaxerxes.  If  that  occurred 
in  the  year  464  B.  C.  then  the  problem  is 
solved,  for  then  the  decree  of  the  twen- 
tieth year  of  Artaxerxes  would  occur  444 
B.  C,  and  if  483  be  added  to  that,  the  re- 
sult is  A.  P.  29 — ft  difference  then,  eren  | 
in  reckoning  whole  years,  and  round  num-  ] 
bers,  of  only  one  year  between  that  and ' 
the  time  when  Jesus  was  baptised  by ' 
John.  The  full  proof  of  this  point,  about 
the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Artaxerxes, 
may  bo  seen  in  Hengstenberg  as  above. 
The  argument,  though  long,  is  so  im- 
portant, and  so  clear,  that  it  may  with- 
out impropriety  be  inserted  in  this 
placo. 

"  According  to  the  prophecy,  the  ter- 
tninut  a  quo,  the  twentieth  year  of  Arta- 
Xerxes,  is  separated  from  the  terminw  ad 
quemf  the  public  appearance  of  Christ,  by 
a  period  of  69  weeks  of  years,  or  four 
hundred  and  eigh ty-three  years.  If,  now, 
we  compare  history  with  this,  it  must 
appear,  even  to  the  most  prejudiced,  in 
the  highest  degree  remarkable,  that 
among  all  the  current  chronological  de- 
terminations of  this  period,  not  one  dif- 
fers over  ten  years  firom  the  testimony 
•f  the  prophecy.     This  wonder  most  rise  i 


to  the  htghMt  piteh,  whM  ii  appawf 

from  an  accurate  examinfttion  of  tht— 
determinations,  thai  the  only  one  among 
them,  which  is  corrects  makes  tfio  pro- 
phecy and  history  eorrespend  with  eaeli 
other,  eren  to  a  year. 

**  Happily,  to  attain  this  end,  we  mn  not 
compelled  to  in  voire  ourselves  in  a  laby- 
rinth  of  ohronologioal  inquiries.  Wa 
find  ourselves,  in  the  main,  on  sum 
ground.  All  chronologists  agree,  tbai 
the  commencement  of  the  reign  of  Xer- 
xes fklls  in  the  year  485  before  Chriat» 
the  death  of  Artaxerxes,  in  the  year  4J3. 
The  difference  concerns  only  the  y«ar<»r 
the  commencement  of  the  reign  j(  Ar- 
taxerxes. Our  problem  is  completdy 
solved,  when  we  have  shown  that  this 
falls  in  the  year  474  before  Christ  For 
then  the  twentieth  year  of  Artazerzaa  ia 
the  year  455  before  Christ,  according  i6 
the  usual  reckoning,*  «:*299  U.  C. 
Add  to  this,48S  years. 

783  U.  C. 
"We  should  probably  have  been  saved 
the  trouble  of  this  investigation,  had  noi 
the  error  of  an  acute  man,  and  the  want 
of  independence  in  his  successors,  dark- 
ened what  was  in  itself  clear.  Aecord- 
ing  to  Thucydides,  Artaxerxes  began  to 
reign  shortly  before  the  flight  of  The- 
mistocles  to  Asia.  Deceived  by  certain 
specious  arguments,  hereafter  to  be  ex- 
amined, Dodwell,  jn  the  AnnaU.  7%ne3f<L, 
placed  both  events  in  the  year  465  before 
Christ  The  thorough  refutation  of  Vi- 
tringa,  in  the  cited  treatise,  remained^ 
strange  as  it  may  appear,  unknown  to 
the  phllologians  and  historians,  even  aa 
it  seems  to  those  of  Holland,  as  Wessel- 
ing.  The  view  of  Dodwell,  adopted  also 
by  Corsini  in  the  Fawta  Attica^  became 
the  prevailing  one,  at  which  we  eannoi 
wonder,  when  we  consider  how  addom, 
in  modem  times,  chronological  investi- 
gations in  general  have  been  ftindameatal 
and  independent ;  when,  e.  g.,  we  observe 
that  Poppo,  a  generally  esteemed  reeeni 
editor  of  Thucydides,  in  a  thiek  rohtme  en- 
titled til  Thucydidem  Oommentarii  poUticif 

*The  Intelligent  reader  will  penelve 
*      •  '      *      **  rnadehishr 


the  author  has  intentionany  i 
gation  entirely  independent  of  the  diflcnli  in* 
qniries  respecting  the  year  of  the  blrtlk  of 
Christ,  which,  in  niii  judgment,  have  In  reemt 
times,  by  the  introduction  of  uneettain  astro* 
nomlcal  combinations,  particnlariy  fay  Maniat 
andldeler.l       •     -      
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CHAPTER  IX. 


fmfrnpi.,  ^kromologM,  flnrBiabet,  in  i«- 
ferBnee  to  the  iMt,  nothing  more  thuii  % 
reprint  of  the  eehool  edition  of  the  ehro- 
nologioal  tables  ooUeoted  from  DodwelI» 
ezfa«ing  himielf  with  an  odio  qnodam 
ipvtUmto  totitu  hnhu  dtMcipliitm  !  Clin- 
ton also  {Fa9ti  MtUemci,  laU  vert,  KrUger, 
LeifML,  1830),  though  he  clearly  perceives, 
that  DodweU  has  eonfased  the  whole 
chronology  of  this  period  (comp.,  e.  g., 
pp.  248 — 268),  has  not  been  able  to  free 
himself  firom  him  in  the  most  important 

Soints,  thoagh  he  snccessfally  opposed 
im  in  sereral ;  and  thos  the  oonfosion 
only  beoomet  still  greater,  since  now 
neither  the  actual  chronological  sacces- 
•ion  of  events,  nor  the  one  ingeniously 
invented  by  DodweU,  any  longer  remains. 
Nevertheless,  the  troth  is  advanced  by 
this  increased  confusion.  For  now  the 
harmony  introduced  by  DodweU  into  the 
fictitious  history  is  destroyed.  The  hon- 
our,  however,  of  baring  again  discovered 
the  true  path,  belongs  to  Krtiger  alone, 
who,  after  more  than  a  hundred  years, 
as  an  entirely  independent  Inqnirer,  co- 
incides  with  Vitringa,  in  the  same  result, 
and  in  part  in  the  employment  of  the 
same  arguments.  In  the  acute  treatise, 
Utber  den  CimonieeheH  Fritden,  (in  the 
Arehiv  f,  Pkilotogie  und  Padagog,  von 
Seebode,  I.  2.  p.  205,  ff.,)  he  places  the 
death  of  Xerxes  in  the  year  474  or  473, 
and  the  flight  of  Themistocles  a  year 
later.  This  treatise  may  serve  to  shame 
those,  who  reject  in  the  mass  the  grounds 
of  our  opinion,  (to  the  establishment  of 
which  we  now  prooeed,)  with  the  remark, 
that  the  author  has  only  found  what  he 
•ought  Whoever  does  not  feel  capable 
of  entering  independently  upon  the  inves- 
tigation, should  at  least  be  prevented 
from  eondemning,  by  the  circumstance, 
that  a  learned  man,  who  has  no  other 
design  in  view,  than  to  elucidate  a  chro- 
Bologioally  confused  period  of  Qrecian 
history,  gives,  for  the  event  which  serves 
to  determine  the  terminut  a  quo  of  our 
prophecy,  the  precise  year,  wnich  places 
prophecy  and  fulfilment  in  the  most  exact 
harmony. 

"  We  examine  first  the  grounds  which 
teem  to  Ikvonr  the  opinion,  that  the  reign 
of  Artaxerxes  commenced  in  the  year 
485.  1.  <'The  fiight  of  Themistoclas 
must  precede  the  transfer  of  the  dominion 
of  Greece  from  Athens  to  Sparta  by  se- 


veral years.    For  thia  happened  durior  witl 


•onaUe  eflforti  of  Paasaaias  firft  com- 
meneed ;  the  flight  of  Themistocles,  how- 
ever,  was  a  consequence  of  the  complaint, 
which  was  raised  against  him,  out  of  the 
documents  found  after  the  death  of  Pan- 
sanias.  But  Isocrates  says,  in  the  Pana- 
thenaikot,  that  the  dominion  of  the  Lace- 
demonians had  endured  ten  years.  The 
expedition  of  Xerxes  taken  as  the  tor- 
minue  a  qvo,  this  transfer  falls  in  the 
year  470."  But  we  may  spare  ourselves 
the  labour,  which  Vitringa  Ukes,  to  in- 
validate  this  alleged  testimony  of  Iso- 
crates, since  all  recent  scholars,  in  part 
independent  of  one  another,  agree  that 
Isocrates  speaks  of  a  ten  years' dominion, 
not  before,  but  after  that  of  the  Athe- 
nians; comp.  Coray,  on  Pan,  c  19. 
Dahlmann,  Fortchungtn,  I.  p.  45.  Krfl- 
ger,  p.  221,  Clinton,  p.  250,  it  2.  Thai 
Themistocles  in  the  year  472  was  stUl  ir 
Athens,  Corsini  infers  {FtuH  Att,  lU 
p.  180)  from  jEI,  lib.  9.  c  5.  According 
to  this,  Themistocles  sent  back  Hiero, 
who  was  coming  to  the  Olympic  games, 
asserting,  that,  whoever  had  not  taken 
part  in  the  greatest  danger,  oould  not  be 
a  sharer  of  the  joy.  ( The  fact  is  also  re- 
>  lated  by  Plutarch.)  Now,  as  Hiero  01. 
75,  3  (478)  began  to  reign,  only  the  OL 
77  (472)  eould  be  intended.  But  who 
does  not  at  once  perceive,  that  the  refer- 
ence  to  the  games  of  the  01.  78  (478)  waa 
,  far  more  obvious,  since  the  occurrence 
pre-supposed  that  tht/tiyieref  rwKtpHpa^ 
was  still  fVesh  in  remembrance  ?  8.  Ac- 
cording to  this  supposition,  Xerxes  would 
reign  only  eleven  years;  Artaxerxes,  on 
the  contrary,  flfty-one.  This  is  in  oppo- 
sition  to  the  testimony  of  the  Can,  Pio^ 
Urn,  (comp.  thereon  Ideler,  L  p.  109,  ff.), 
which  gives  to  Xerxes  twenty-one,  and 
to  Artaxerxes  forty-one  years;  and  of 
Ctesias,  who  gives  to  Artaxerxes  forty, 
two  years,  and  of  some  other  writers; 
compare  the  passages  in  B&hr  on  Ctaiae, 
p.  184.  Ceterie  partem,  this  argument 
would  be  whoUy  decisive.  But  when 
other  weighty  authorities  are  opposed  to 
it,  it  is  not  of  itself  sufleient  to  outweigh 
them.  The  canon  has  high  authority, 
only  where  it  rests  on  astronomical  ob- 
servations, which  is  here  not  the  case. 
Otherwise  it  stands  on  the  same  ground 
as  all  other  historical  sonrees.  The  whole 
error  was  committed,  as  soon  as  only  an 
la  in  an  ancient  authority  waa  confounded 
with  a  x4 ;  for  when  a  reign  of  twenty. 
I»d  thna  been  Attributed  lo 
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XtnUf  the  shorUnins  of  Um  rtign  of 

Artaxerzes  t«  fortj-one  yewn,  Decessarily 
fbllowed.  Weeselin/j  (on  I>iod,  12,  64,) 
Attributes  fortj-five  year*  to  Artazer- 
xeSf  thus  without  hesitation  rejecting  the 
authority  of  the  canon.  To  these  argu- 
ments, already  adduced  by  others,  we 
subjoin  the  following.  4.  It  seems  to  be 
evident  fVom  Ctesias,  chap.  20,  that  Arta- 
zerxes  was  bom  a  considerable  time  after 
(he  commencement  of  the  reign  of  Xer- 
xes. Ctesias,  after  relating  it,  proceeds : 
YOitit  6i'  £ip(i)c  'Oy<^  ^nyaripm  *A/itfrp<v 
ca2  y/Mrai  avrta  voTf  Aofitttitf,  mI  IrtfiH 
lUrk  Ho  irn  'Tcrinms,  «al  In  'Apra^^iir, 
If  he  relates  the  ereats  in  the  true  ohio- 
nologieal  order,  Artazerzes  in  the  year 
474  eottld  at  most  hare  been  teren  years 
old.  On  the  contrary,  however,  all  ac- 
counts agree,  that  at  the  death  of  Xerzes, 
although  still  young,  (oomp.  Justin,  3, 1,) 
he  was  yet  of  a  sufficient  lu^  to  be  capa- 
ble  of  reigning  himselt  We  must  not  be 
latisfled  with  the  answer,  that  it  is  very 
improbable  that  Xerzes,  who  was  bom  at 
the  beginning  of  the  thirty-sizthyearof 
the  reign  of  Darius,  (comp.  Herod.  7,  2,) 
and  was  already  84 — 36  years  old  at  his 
death,  wfta  not  married  until  so  late  a 
period.  Ctesias  himself  frees  us  from  the 
embarrassmentinto  which  we  were  thrown 
by  his  inaccuracy.  According  to  chap. 
22,  Megabysus  was  already  married,  be- 
fore the  ezpedition  against  Greece,  with 
«  daughter  of  Xerzes,  who,  already  men- 
tioned, chap.  20,  if  Ctesias  la  there  chro- 
nologically accurate,  could  not  have  been 
bom  before  that  time.  According  to 
chap.  28,  Megabyzns,  immediately  after 
the  return  of  Xerzes  ftrom  Oreeee,  eom- 
plained  to  him  of  the  shameful  ooodnet 
of  this  wife  of  his.  5.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  Abasuems  of  the  book  of 
Bsther,  is  the  same  as  Xerzes.  But  the 
twelfth  year  of  this  king  is  there  ez- 
pressly  mentionedi  chap.  3 :  7,  and  the 
events  related  in  the  following  oontezt 
fall,  in  part,  about  the  end  of  the  same 
year.  But  this  difficulty  vanishes,  as 
soon  as  we  include  the  years  of  the  co- 
regency  of  Xerzes  with  Darius.  Accord- 
ing  to  the  full  account  in  Herodot.  7. 
chap.  2—4,  Xerzes,  two  years  before  the 
deaih  of  Baruu,  was  established  by  him, 
M  king,  comp.  a.  g.  chap.  4^:  dwiit^t  U 
0m9tXna  niftpvi  ^^aptli  VJtplf.  Of  the 
onatom  of  the  Hebrew  writers  to  include 
the  yeara  of  a  eo*regency,  where  it  ez- 


Nmt  •oncemlaf  Salmek 
Beitr.  I.  p.  63).     But 
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I  <comp.  Beitr.  I.  p.  6l).  But  we  find 
I  even  in  the  book  of  Esther  itself,  plaio 
indications  of  this  moie  of  reckoning. 
The  account  of  the  great  feast,  chap.  1, 
is  placed  in  its  trae  light  by  this  supposi- 
tion. The  occasion  of  it  waa  the  aetuml 
commencement  of  the  reign  of  Xerzes, 
though  we  need  not  on  this  account  ez- 
clude,  what  has  hitherto  been  regarded 
as  the  ezdusive  object>  consultations  with 
the  nobles  respecting  the  ezpcditiona 
about  to  be  undertaken.  What  is  related, 
chap.  2:16,  then  falls  preeiaely  in  tha 
time  of  the  return  of  Xerzes  from  Oreeee, 
while  otherwise,  and  this  is  attended  with 
difficulty,  about  two  years  after  that 
event. 

"  We  now  proceed  to  lay  down  the  pod- 
tive  grounds  for  our  view ;  and  in  the 
first  place,  the  immediate,  and  then  the 
mediate  proofs,  which  latter  are  ihr  BMva 
numerous  and  sbrong,  sinee  tbey  show, 
.that  the  flight  of  Themietodea,  which 
must  precede  the  reign  of  Artazerz«B, 
I  cannot  possibly  be  pliwed  latar  than  473 
before  Christ. 

i  '*  To  the  first  class,  belong  thofoUowing. 
:  1.  It  must  appear  very  strange  to  tboao, 
who  assume  a  twenty-one  years'  reign 
of  Xerzes,  that  the  whole  period  from 
the  eleventh  year,  is  a  complete  iabmin 
rata.  The  biblical  accounta  stop  abort 
at  the  dose  of  the  tenth  year.  Ctesias 
relates  only  one  inconsiderable  event  after 
the  Grecian  war,  chap.  28,  which  oc- 
curred immediately  afker  its  termination. 
No  later  writer  has  ventured  to  introduc* 
anything  into  the  ten  years,  which,  ao- 
;  cording  to  our  view,  the  permutation  of 
an  (  and  «r  adds  to  his  age. 

"We  possess  a  twofold  testimony,  which 
plaoes  the  return  of  Xerzes  from  Greer«, 
and  his  death,  in  so  dose  connection,  that, 
without  rejectittg  it,  we  cannot  posoibly 
assume  a  fifteen  years'  reign  alter  this 
return,  but  are  rather  compelled  to  plaoe 
his  death  not  beyond  the  year  474.  The 
first  is  that  of  iElian,  Var,  Bin.  13,  3 : 
dlra  iM»<X3«^,  olWxirra  d#d^«MHr  tfWSMt, 
Awo^ytXt  ¥^nap  i¥  rji  tMf  ^  19^  vU^ 
The  second,  that  of  Justin,  3,  1.  **Xtr» 
ree  rtx  Penanm,  twror  aniea  ^tmtiuwt, 
beilo  in  Qnxnam  in/tliciUr  gttto,  dtom 
•Hi*  eontemtui  etf«  eapit,  Quippe  Arta^ 
bantu  pr0fectu9  epu,  defieitnU  qmoHdi^ 
rtffit  maj€9tat€,  in  ^pem  rtgni  aMuehig, 
cmn  9tptem  rvbuttittimitJUfi*,"  ele. 
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•pMtfBg  tk«  af»  of  his  MBt  mt  hit  defttfa,  i 
are  not  reeoncilable  with  the  twentj-one  { 
jeara'  reign  of  Xerxes.  "  Seeurior  de 
Artaxerxe,  pu4ro  admodumf  Jingit  rtgtm 
a  Dario,  qui  erat  adolescens,  omo  matu- 
riiM  nffiM  potiretmr,  ocei$mm."  If  Xerxes 
reigned  twentj-one  years,  his  first  bom, 
Darius,  according  to  a  comparison  of 
Ctesios,  chap.  22,  could  not  at  bis  death 
hare  been  an  adoleteen;  bat  at  least 
thirty- one  years  old.  On  the  contrary, 
if  eleren  years'  reign  be  assnmed,  these 
determinations  are  entirely  saitable.  Da- 
rius was  then  towards  twenty-one  years 
old.  Artaxerxes,  according  to  Ctesias, 
ehap.  20,  near  four  years  younger  than 
Darius,  about  seventeen.  This  determi- 
nation shows  also,  that  it  cannot  be  ob- 
jected against  a  fifty-one  yesrs'  reign  of 
Artaxerxes,  that  it  would  give  him  too 
great  an  age.  The  suggestion  can  be  re- 
tuted  by  the  simple  remark,  thst  the 
length  of  his  life  remains  exactly  the 
same,  whether  he  reigned  fifty-one  or 
forty-one  years.  If  he  ascended  the 
throne  at  seventeen,  his  life  terminated 
at  sixty-eight. 

"A.  According  to  the  most  numerous 
and  weighty  testimonies,  the  peace  of 
Oimon  was  probably  concluded  after  the 
battle  of  the  Eurymedon  (before  Christ 
470).  Now  as  all  agree  that  this  peace 
was  concluded  with  Artaxerxes,  the  com- 
mencement of  his  reign  must,  in  any 
event,  be  placed  before  470.  Comp. 
Kurger,  L  c.  p.  218. 

"b.  The  history  of  Nehemiah  is  scarcely 
reoondUble  with  the  supposition,  that 
Artaxerxes  reigned  only  forty-seven  years. 
After  Nehemiah  had  accomplished  all 
that  is  related  in  chnp.  1—12  of  his  book, 
be  returned  to  Persia  to  discbarge  the 
duties  of  his  office,  at  court  This  hap- 
pened, aecording  to  13 :  6,  in  the  thirty- 
second  year  of  Artaxerxes.  The  time  of 
his  return  is  not  accurately  determined.  It 
■ays  merely,  after  a  considerable  time,  the 
O^o;  J^'  That  his  absence,  however, 
must  have  eondnued  a  whole  series  of 
years,  appears  from  the  relation  of  that 
which  took  place  in  the  mean  time.  The 
law  against  marriage  with  foreign  wo- 
men, to  the  observance  of  which  the  peo- 
?le  had  bound  themselves  anew,  chap. 
0 :  30,  was  first  violated  during  his  ab-  [ 
fence;  then  again  by  a  decree  of  the^ 
people,  executed  in  all  severity,  13 :  1 — 3, . 
tad  than  tfain  brokan,  as  f^eaa  fromJ 
U 


the  fbct,  that  Kehemiah,  at  his  retorB, 
according  to  y.  23,  found  a  great  many 
foreign  women  in  the  colony.  That  these 
mnrriages  had  already  existed  for  some 
time,  appears  from  v.  24,  where  it  is  said, 
that  the  children  of  them  had  spoken 
half  in  the  language  of  Ashdod,  and  could 
not  speak  Hebrew.  A  long  absence  is  also 
implied  in  the  other  abuses  which  Nehe- 
miah,  according  to  chap.  13:  10  sq., 
found  on  his  return.  He  saw  the  fruits 
of  the  former  labours  almost  destroyed. 
The  same  is  also  evident  from  the  pro- 
phecies of  Malachi,  which  were  delivered 
exactly  in  the  time  between  the  two 
periods  of  Nehemiah's  presence  at  Jeru- 
salem; comp.  Vitringa*s  excellent  />i«- 
serf,  de  jEtaU  JiaL,  in  his  Obm,  •«.  VL 
7.  t  2.  p.  353  sq.  The  condition  of  the 
people  appears  here,  as  it  could  have 
been  only  after  they  bad  already  been 
deprived,  for  a  considerable  time,  of  their 
two  Ikithftil  leaders,  Exra,  who,  having 
arrived  thirteen  years  earlier,  had  co- 
operated for  a  considerable  time  with 
Nehemiah,  and  Nehemiah  himself.  But, 
if  we  consider  barely  the  first-mentioned 
fact,  the  marriages  with  foreign  women, 
it  will  be  evident,  that  a  longer  period 
than  nine  years  would  be  re<|nired.  For 
each  change,  there  will  then  only  three 
years  be  allowed,  and  as  this  is  undent-' 
ably  too  little  for  the  third,  according  to 
V.  24,  the  two  first  must  be  still  more 
shortened,  which  is  inadmissible.  Be- 
sides, we  do  not  even  have  nine  years  * 
for  these  events,  if  the  reign  of  Arta- 
xerxes is  fixed  at  forty-one  years.  For 
the  relation  of  Nehemiah  pre-snpposes, 
that  Artaxerxes  was  yet  living  at  tha 
time  of  its  composition.  This,  however, 
cannot  be  placed  in  the  time  immediately 
after  the  return  of  Nehemiah,  since  it 
must  have  been  preceded  by  the  abotttien 
of  all  these  abuses.  If,  however,  we  art 
conducted  by  the  authority  of  Nehemiah, 
which  is  liable  to  no  exception,  since  lis 
was  eontemporary,  and  closely  connected 
with  Artaxerxes,  a  few  years  over  forty- 
one,  we  have  gained  much.  For  then 
the  only  objection  to  our  determination, 
the  testimony  of  the  canon,  is  com^telj 
set  aside. 

**  We  mnst  premise  a  remark,  befbre  wt 
bring  forward  our  indirect  proofs,  in  order 
to  justify  the  connection,  in  which  we 
place  the  commencement  of  the  reign  of 
Artaxerxes  with  the  fiight  of  Themisto* 
oUs.    Xhis  AWMCtioB  hM  Mi»  Mtsdl 
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tM  viMntnovt  tCTtladny  of  Ihe  aneiflnt 
writers  \n  ite  faronr.  The  roncbers  for  it 
•re,  Thacydides,  chap.  1 37,  where  it  is  said 
-of  Tbemistocles,  who  had  come  into  Asia, 
IniiiMU  yp&ik^ara  If  fitutXia  'Aprallp^fUf 
t6¥  Hif>(«v,  pttoarX  /^offtXcvofra,  and  Charon 
of  Lampsaeus,  who,  according  to  Plu- 
tarch, Them.  chap.  27,  makes  him  in  like 
manner  fly  to  Artaxerxei.  On  the  con- 
trary, others,  as  Ephoms,  Dinon,  EU- 
taroh,  and  Heraolides  (oomp.  Pint  1.  c), 
represent  him  as  going  to  Xerxes.  If, 
now,  we  examine  these  testimonies,  ac- 
cording to  the  authority  of  the  witnesses, 
the  decision  will  unquestionably  be  in 
&TOur  of  that  of  Thucydides  and  Charon. 
Thncydides  was  contemporary  with  Ar- 
taxerxes,  and  was  bom  about  the  time 
of  the  flight  of  Themistodes.  This  prince^ 
of  Greek  historians  gives,  chap.  07,  as 
the  cause,  why  he  relates  the  events  be- 
tween the  Median  and  Peloponnesian  war, 
that  all  his  predecessors  had  passed  over 
these  events  in  silence,  and  that  the  only 
one  who  touched  upon  them,  Hellanicus, 
tipaxitoi  ft  ff«i  TQif  Xp'i^ic  o^  ditpiff^ii 
iirtfi^^^  them,  from  which  it  is  evident, 
first,  how  little  certain  are  the  accounts  of 
this  period  in  later  authors,  because  they 
ean  have  no  credible  contemporary  vouch- 
er, since  he  could  not  have  been  unknown 
to  Thucydides;  and  second,  that  Thucydi- 
des himself  cUims  to  be  regarded  as  a  care- 
ful and  accurate  historian  of  this  period, 
and  therefore  must  be  esteemed  such,  be- 
cause so  honest  a  man  would  assume  no- 
thing to  himself^  which  did  not  belong  to 
him.  The  other  witness,  Charon,  was  the 
less  liable  to  err,  since,  at  the  rery  time  of 
this  event,  he  was  a  writer  of  history,  and 
even  lived  in  Asia.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  oldest  witnesses  for  the  opposite  sup- 
position, lived  more  than  a  century  after 
the  event.  Bphorus  (see  on  his  Akruic, 
Dahlmann)  outlived  Uie  dominion  of  Al- 
exander in  Asia;  Dinon  was  father  of 
Klitarch,  who  accompanied  Alexander. 

"  In  weighing  these  grounds,  the  au- 
thority of  Thucydides  and  Charon  was 
unhesitatingly  followed  in  ancient  times. 
Plutarch,  1.  c.  does  this,  with  the  remark, 
that  the  testimony  of  Thucydides  agrees 
better  with  the  chronological  works. 
Nepos  says :  *'  Seio  pltrotqut  ita  terip- 
•tMse,  Tkemittoclem  A^erxe  rtgnante  in 
A«iam  trantiitte:  ted  ego  potiMeimum 
Thucjfdidi  credo,  quod  cetate  proximut  de 

vC^  fM  tflOf'MK   taMpOmill  MllBfMS  fWm^ 


^vericia  <<  ^tmSkm  eMkOtt/mH."  aridss^ 
and  the  SchoUast  on  Ariaieph,  Bqmtm, 
from  whioh  the  former  borrowed  verbatim 
bis  second  article  on  Themistodes,  makes 
him  flee,  wpif  tiv  'Afra^i^v,  *^  B^pfv* 
red  Jlipeotf  veiia^  without  even  mention, 
ing  the  other  supposition.  And  in  tbia 
respect,  we  have  tbe  less  fear  of  contra- 
diction, since,  as  far  as  we  know,  all  mo> 
dem  critics,  without  exception,  follow 
Thncydides  and  Charon.  We  only  still 
remark,  that  the  opposite  view  can  the 
more  easily  be  rejected,  since  ila  <Mr{giii 
can  so  readily  be  explfuned,  either  from 
the  fact,  thai  this  event  fell  on  the  bor- 
der  of  the  reign  of  Xerxes  and  of  Arl»- 
xerxes,  or  fW)m  a  simple  confounding  of 
the  two  names,  the  assumption  of  which 
is  more  easy,  the  more  frequently  it  oc- 
curs ;  we  find  it  even  in  Aristotle,  the 
contemporary  of  those  writers,  Pot.  5,  8, 
and  twice  in  Ctcsias,  chap.  S6,  where 
Biihr  would  make  a  change  in  opposition 
to  all  the  manuscripts,  and  chap.  44^ 
Comp.  Biihr  on  the  passage,  and  Reima- 
rus  on  J)io  Cam,  IL  p.  1370.  Finally, 
the  error  might  arise  also  (torn  the  rircnm- 
stance,  that  the  flight  of  Themistodes 
was  placed  in  the  right  year,  but  twenty- 
one  years  were  attributed  to  Xerxes, 
from  which  it  necessarily  follows,  that  be 
took  refuge  with  Xerxes.  This  last  opi- 
nion  is  favoured  by  the  coincideBce  of 
several  contemporary  writers  in  the  same 
error,  which  pre-supposes  some  plausiUe 
reason  for  it. 

'<  We  now  proceed  to  lay  down  oar  indi- 
rect proofs.  1.  We  begin  with  tbe  testi- 
mony which  gives  predsely  the  year  of 
the  flight  of  Themistodes,  that  of  Cteero, 
LaL  chap.  12.  It  is  true,  Corsiaiv  L  c 
8,  p.  180,  aceerts,  that  Cicero  speaks  of 
the  year  in  which  Themistodes  was  ban- 
ished from  Athens;  but  we  need  only 
examine  the  passage,  to  be  oonviaced  of 
the  contrary ;  *'  TkemieioeU9—/eeit  idem, 
qvod  20.  annia  anU  etpmd  not/ecerat  C»- 
riolanut,"  The  flight  of  Cori<4aBas  to 
the  Yolci  falls  in  the  year  263  U.  C,  B. 
C.  492.  The  flight  of  Themistodes  is 
accordingly  placed  by  Cicero  in  the  year 
472,  a  year  later  than  by  us,  which  is  of 
no  importance,  since  the  round  number 
twenty  was  the  more  suitiU>le  to  tbe  ob- 
ject of  Cicero,  as  the  more  accurate  nine- 
teen, for  the  Cbronologists.  If  0odwell*s 
view  were  correct,  there  would  be  the 
space  of  twen^-seven  yean  between  tha 
two  < 
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^S.  I>iodon»ffieBlas,wlMsn,M^plMef 
the  flighl  of  Tbemisto<aes  in  (M.  77,  2 
(B.  0.  471),  in  any  event  faToon  oar 
deiermioation,  whieii  Mcendi  onlj  two 
yeftrs  higher,  ikr  more  than  the  oppofite 
one.  We  remark,  howoTer,  that  he  also 
phMei  in  the  same  year  the  reeidenoe  of 
'^hemistocles at  Mofnesia, and  hie  death; 
and  thiu  it  it  evident,  that  whether  by 
mistake  or  design,  he  oompresses  the 
events  in  the  life  of  Tbemistooles,  which 
filled  up  some  years,  into  the  year  of  his 
death.  If  this  took  plaee  in  the  year 
471,  the  aight  must  be  dated  at  least  as 
(ar  baek  as  473.  Oar  determination  dif- 
fers only  a  single  year  from  that  of  Sase- 
bias,  who  relates  the  flight  of  Tbemis- 
tooles in  01.  77,  1. 

•*  3.  Bat  that  which  forms  the  obief  ar- 
gument, the  whole  series  of  transaetioos, 
OS  they  have  been  recorded  in  aconrate 
order,  espeeially  by  Tbncydides,  compels 
■s  without  reserve  to  plaice  the  flight  of 
rbemistodes  not  below  the  year  473. 
Chat  the  expedition  of  the  allied  Greeks 
under  the  direction  of  Paasanias,  against 
C^ras  and  Bysantium,  the  capture  of 
the  latter  city,  and  the  bwnsfer  of  the 
supremacy  from  the  'liaeedemonians  to 
the  Athenians,  occasioned  by  the  inso- 
lence of  Paasanias,  fall  in  the  year  477, 
we  may  regard  as  established  beyond 


dispute  by  Clinton,  p.  270  sq.*  The 
view  of  0.  Muller  {J)mrier,  IL  p.  498), 
who  distributes  these  events  into  a  period 
of  five  years,  is  contradicted  by  the  ex- 
pression if  rfjit  r4  hY9p0f(a  of  Thacydidos, 
chap.  94,  whereby  the  capture  of  Bysan- 
tium is  broagbt  into  the  same  year  with 
the  expedition  against  Cyprus.  That 
these  words  cannot  be  connected  with 
what  follows,  without  a  change  of  the 
text  in  opposition  to  all  critical  authority, 
is  shown  by  Poppo.  Moreover,  the  very 
last  of  these  events  is  placed,  by  the 
unanimoas  testimony  of  antiquity,  in  the  | 
year  477.  Clinton  shows,  p.  249,  that  all 
reckonings  of  the  time  of  the  supremacy 
of  the  Athenians,  settiog  out  from  this 
year,  differ  from  one  another  only  in  re- 

*The  grounds  ore  thos  briefly  summed  up 
b7Wia^p.2&2.  "^  DodweUI  rotlonl  neutiquam 
favat  Itoeratis  oaotoritaa.  Repugnot  reram 
'  cestomm  serlsi,  repugnat  quod  ThnoTd.  signl- 
float,  Plutarohns  at  ArisUdes  diserte  tradunt, 
repugnat  denlqae  temporis  spatium,  qood 
Atheniensfum  imperio  eistgnant  Lysios,  IsO' 
erates  ipse,  PhUo,  llemostbeiies,  AxMOm,  qui- 
bos  te^MM  oddeodus  eZl^ScML* 


ferenee  to  tke  a«fmiie4  .w..m.»«,im 
Also,  Tbu<;yd.  chap.  128,  the  expedition 
i^nst  Cyprus,  and  that  against  Bysan- 
tium,  are  connected  as  immediately  sno- 
,  ceeding  each  other.  If,  however,  Dod- 
well  were  compelled  by  the  force  of  the 
I  arguments  to  acknowledge,  that  these 
events,  which  he  compresses  into  one 
'  year,  do  not,  as  he  assumes,  (p.  61,)  be- 
long  to  the  year  470,  but  to  the  year  477, 
be  would  surely  be  compelled,  perceiving 
it  to  be  impossible  to  lengthen  out  the 
thread  of  the  events  until  the  year  405, 
to  give  up  the  whole  hypothesis.  The 
dissatisfaction  of  the  allies  was  followed 
by  the  recall  of  Pausanias.  That  this 
belongs  still  to  the  same  year,  pbiinly 
appears,  partly  from  the  natore  of  the 
case  itself,  since  it  pre-supposes  a  con- 
tinnance  of  supremacy,  partly  from  Thu- 
cydides,  chap.  95:  h  ro«r»  ii  ^l 
^aKi6atn6¥tot  /umiparopro  llavoaviav  dimtm 
ptMliTCf  cSir  irtfi  lvov3iEvovro,  Pausaniat 
having  come  to  8parta.  and  been  there 
set  at  liberty,  now  betook  himself  privately 
in  a  galley  to  Byzantium.  This  cannot 
have  bappeoed  long  afterwards,  for  Tbu- 
cydidos,  chap.  128,  immediately  subjoins 
it,  and  what  is  of  the  most  imporUnce, 
Pausanias  finds  the  fleet  still  at  Byxan- 
tium.  That  his  residence  there  did  not 
long  continne,  appears  f^om  the  account 
of  Tbncydides,  chap.  131,  that  he  was 
forcibly  expelled  thence  by  the  Atheni- 
ans.  He  now  retired  to  the  colony  in 
Troas;  from  there,  he  was  recalled  to 
Sparta,  after  it  had  been  reported  that 
he  kept  up  an  understanding  with  the 
barbarians.  The  Ephori  threw  him  into 
prison,  but  soon  after  released  him.  At 
this  time,  his  intercourse  with  Tbemis- 
todes  took  place,  who,  being  at  the  time 
already  expelled  IVom  Athens,  resided  at 
Argos,  and  thence  made  excursions  into 
the  rest  of  the  Peloponnesus.  That  Pan- 
sanias  then  for  the  first  time  drew  The- 
mistocles  into  his  plan,  when  the  latter 
had  been  driven  Arum  Athens,  is  asserted 
by  Plutarch,  and  a  personal  intercourse 
between  them  is  rendered  certain  by  all 
acooanto.  That  there  was  no  consider- 
able  period  between  this  release  of  Pau- 
sanias, and  his  deaUi,  is  dear.  Pausa- 
nias  was  noteondemned,  because  there  wai 
no  certain  proof  against  him.  It  is,  how. 
ever,  psychologically  improbable,  thai 
he  did  not  soon  afibrd  it,  that  he  pm^ 
dentiy^kept  himself  from  gtving  open 
<iffnot  Ibr  a  aeriei  of  jvan,     ' 


BAtnsii. 
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4ano«  bgr  biaiiaiigfatinMf,  ariauiglo  mad- 
MUM,  that  be  himeelf  reodered  th«  exeoa- 
tion  of  bis  treasonable  plan  impossible; 
«bat»  aeoording  to  Tbneydides,  chap.  130, 
be  went  aboat  in  a  Median  dress,  and 
•aaaed  bimself  to  be  aocompanied  on  a 
journey  tbrough  Tbraoe  with  Median 
and  Ej^ptian  satellites,  spread  a  Persian 
lable,  made  difficult  the  access  to  bis  per- 
son, gave  free  oonrse  to  bis  passions,  of 
whom  Tbooydides  himself  yery  signiB- 
eaatly  remarks,  ««l  nrixtip  rlf  6tmMt» 

and  of  whose  senseless  arrogance  the 
■ame  historian,  chap.  132,  gives  an  ex- 
ample, eren  oat  of  the  time  immediately 
after  the  battle  of  Platea.  The  discovery 
was  elTected  by  him  who  was  to  bring  to 
Artabasus  the  last  letters  to  the  king. 
With  what  baste  the  transactions  were 
earried  on,  and  that  by  no  means  a  space 
of  four  years  was  consumed,  is  evident 
from  the  fact,  that  the  king,  in  order  to 
accelerate  them,  had  expressly  sent  Ar- 
tobasus  to  Alia  Minor.  His  death  im- 
mediately followed  the  discovery  (comp. 
Thaeyd.  133).  We  surely  do  not  assume 
too  little,  when  we  give  to  these  events  a 
period  of  three  years.    That  we  need  not 


nSv  nXcnir)  would  oaase  the  dMisioB  to 
be  hastened  as  mn^  as  possible.  Tb«> 
mietocles,  perseeuted  both  by  the  Atfao- 
nians  and  Lacedemonians,  now  ieea 
from  the  Peloponnesus  to  Coreyra.  Bo. 
ing  denied  a  residence  there,  be  retires 
to  the  opposite  continent  In  danger 
of  being  overtaken  by  bis  perseentorsy 
(Tbucyd.  chap.  136:  mI  6tttK6^»0(  ia4 
r«3v  9f09rtrayftkvwf  Karh  wiarw  ^  xu^i'l,) 
he  sees  himself  compelled  to  flee  to  Ad- 
metns,  the  king  of  the  Molossians.  Nor 
can  be  have  long  resided  there,  for,  ae- 
cording  to  Thucydides,  chap.  137,  he  wan 
sent  forward  by  Admetos,  «s  soon  as  hia 
persecutors  came.  And  how  can  we  sup- 
pose,  that  they  would  have  been  kog  bo- 
hind  him?  How  long  could  his  place 
of  residence  have  remained  a  seoret?  li 
is  expressly  said  by  Thucydides,  that  tba 
coming  of  his  persecutors,  and  the  flighl 
of  Themistocles  to  Asia,  very  soon  hap- 
pened (WrcpM'  •«  mUu).  It  is  true,  thai 
if  we  could  credit  the'  aoeonnt  of  Steeim- 
brotus,  in  Plut.  chap.  24,  we  must  assuma 
that  the  residence  of  Themistoolea  with 
Admetus  continued  some  montlis.  For  be 
related  that  his  friends  brought  to  him 
there,  bis  wife  and  children,  whom  they 
bad  secretly  conducted  out  of  Atbena. 


go  beyond  this,  is  shown  by  Biodorus,  |  But  that  no  dependence  is  to  be  placed 
who  compresses  all  these  events  into  the  i  upon  this,  is  evident  from  the  absurd  fie- 


year  477'  (01  75,  4.)  How  could  he 
have  done  this,  or  how  could  such  an 
error  have  arisen,  if  the  beginning  and 
end  bad  been  separated  from  each  other 
by  a  period  of  8 — 9  years  ?  How  impos- 
sible it  was  for  him,  with  his  sources,  to 
place  the  destruction  of  the  Pausanias 
nur  beyond  this  time,  appears  from  bis 
iction,  which  can  in  no  other  way  be 
explained,  of  a  twofold  accusation  of 
Themistocles.  If,  now,  we  must  place 
the  death  of  Pausanias  about  the  year 
474,  and  in  no  event  later,  the  flight  of 
Themistocles  cannot  be  pilaced  farther 
back  than  the  year  478.  For  Themis- 
toiAes  at  the  death  of  Pausanias  had 
already  been  a  considerable  time  in  the 
PelopoiNiesns.  His  accusation  followed 
immediately  after  the  event;  comp.  Thu- 
eydides,  1,  135;  and  the  eombined  in- 


tion  of  Stesimbrotus  that  immediatdy 
follows,  which,  to  the  surprise  even  of 
Plutarch,  dr  wkK  eca*  few;  £aiAe9JyicMff 
rt^rwv,  Ji  rim  6(|ii9rtcXi«  wtUrn  tnkaSif»m^ 
rXfitfoi  ^irvtr  «.  r.  A.,)  he  brings  forward, 
without  observing  that  the  one  fbUe  does 
away  the  other,  vis.,  that  Themistodes 
was  sent  by  Admetus  to  Sicily,  and  had 
desired  of  HierO  his  daughter  in  marriage, 
with  the  promise  to  bnng  Greece  under 
subjection  to  him.  Plutarch  designates 
Stesimbrotus  as  a  shameless  Kar.  Ptri^ 
elea,  chap.  13.  That  the  sons  of  Themis- 
tocles romained  in  Athens,  is  maniftsst 
from  a  relation  in  Suidas,  and  the  testi- 
mony of  Thucydides,  chap.  137,  and  of 
Plutaroh,  that  the  gold  was  flrst  sent  to 
Themistocles  by  bis  friends,  after  his 
arrival  in  Asia,  to  enable  him  to  reward 
the  service  of  the  captain  who  brought 


teresto  of  the  Lacedemonians,  to  whom ;  ti^  ^  Asia,  shows  atlhe  same  time  the 
nothing  could  be  more  desirmble  than  to  j  incorrectness  of  the  assertion  of  Stesim- 
bave  the  Athenians  share  their  disgrace, '  brotus,  and  confirms  the  epioieo,  that 
and  of  the  enemies  of  Themistocles  at  i  Thomisioclee  remained  in  no  om  place 
4«iMM  (Pfait  Tktm.  e.23:  nrntiftiw^.^  < ef  his  fljght  leoc e»e«gb Ifr  Us  mmtt 
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to  tend  to  him  Uierf  Um  qmcmwj  ftdd. 
4liemistocles  was  conducted  by  Admctus 
to  PidDO,  and  from  there  be  betook  him- 
•elf  in  a  boat  directly  to  Asia.  This, 
accordingly,  since  between  the  death  of 
Pnusaniaa,  and  the  coming  of  Themiato- 
elee  into  Asia,  there  could  at  most  be 
only  a  year,  can  at  latest  have  happened 
in  the  year  473,  perhaps  in  474;  and 
even  in  the  former  case,  we  are  com- 
pletely justified  in  placing  the  beginning 
of  the  reign  of  Artaxerxes,  which  still  can- 
sot  hare  immediately  coincided  with  the 
eoming  of  Themistocles,  in  the  year  474. 

**4.  On  the  supposition  that  the  oom- 
menoement  of  the  reign  of  Artaxerxes, 
and  the  flight  of  Themistocles,  fall  in 
465,  an  extravagant  old  age  must  be  attri- 
buted to  Charon  of  Lampsacus.  Accord- 
ing to  Suidas,  be  was  still  flourishing 
under  the  first  Darius,  01.  69,  504  B.  C. 
Since  now,  in  his  history,  he  mentions 
the  flight  of  Themistocles  to  Artaxerxes, 
this  being  placed  in  465,  he  must  have 
been  employed  in  writing  history  at  least 
forty  years.  This  is  not,  indeed,  abso- 
lutely impossible ;  bat  in  a  doubtful  case 
it  must  be  rejected  as  the  more  improba- 
ble alternative.  "  HittoricB  enim  non  annt 
^cpfteandce,  —  says  Vitringa,  {ProlL  in 
Zaek.  p.  l^^y—iixrarU  et  intolentibu*  ex- 
€mpli$,  9ed  ex  communi  vivendi  lege  et 
mrdine.  Si  ret  eeeut  m  Ara&eo/,  t»  ipea 
Jtietoria  aeeribitur  ne  faltat  ineautot" 
Compare  his  farther  excellent  remarks  on 
this  subjeot.  That  this  argument  is  not 
without  force,  is  evident  even  from  the 
efforts  of  some  advocates  of  the  fiUse  chro- 
nology, to  set  it  aside  by  eutUug  the  knot 
Suidas,  after  he  has  cited  the  abovemen- 
Uoned  determination  of  the  time  of  Cha- 
ron,  as  be  found  it  in  his  more  ancient 
authorities,  subjoins,  /mXW  ii  Jiw  M  nh 
UfprMCMv.  Creuxer,  on  the  frngm.  hietorr, 
Ortac  p.  95,  rejects  this  date  without 
farther  examination,  because  it  gives  too 
great  an  age  to  Oharon. 

**  6.  Aeeor^ing  to  Tbuoyd.  1, 186,  The- 
■listoeles,  on  bis  passage  to  Asia,  fell  in 
with  the  Athenian  fleet,  which  was  be- 
sieging NaxoB.  This  siege  of  Kaxos, 
howerer,  aoeording  to  the  testimony  of 
Thueydides,  ehap.  100,  whioh  makes  all 
other  arguments  superfluous,  happened 
before  the  great  victory  of  the  Athenians 
en  the  Burymedon,  whioh,  aeoording  to 
Diodorus,  belongs  to  the  year  470,  and 
eannot  be  placed  later,  be<»u8e  this  was 
Ite  trtt  eonsiden^e  undertaking  of  the 
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with  whom  ^rmed  the  only  ground  for 
the  important  requisitions  which  the/ 
made  upon  their  allies;  eomp.  Thueyd. 
1,  94.  Hitherto,  since  the  supremaey 
had  passed  over  to  the  Athenians,  scarcelj 
anything  had  been  done  against  the  Peiv 
sians,  except  the  taking  of  the  unimport- 
ant JSgon.  Thueydides  also  leads  us  to 
about  the  same  year  as  that  given  bj 
Diodorus,  who  conneets  the  defection  of 
Thosos  (467)  with  xf*^  fivrc^oy,  whicfa 
cannot  stand  where  events  immedlatelj 
succeed  each  other.  Even  for  these  rea- 
sons the  siege  of  Naxos  and  the  flight  of 
Themistocles  do  not  fall  after  471.  If, 
however,  we  consider,  that  Kaxos  was 
the  first  confederate  city  with  which  the 
Athenians  were  involved  in  disoord^ 
comp.  Thncvd.  P.  1,  98,  (which,  (rom  the 
I  nature  of  the  case,  as  is  rendered  espe- 
'  cially  clear  by  the  remarks  of  Thueydides 
and  a  comparison  of  the  later  historians, 
could  scarcely  have  first  happened  after 
seven  years),  and  if  we  farther  consider 
the  way  in  which  Thueydides,  chap.  93, 
connects  the  events,  from  the  transfer 
of  the  supremacy  until  the  capture  of 
Naxos,  with  one  another,  we  shall,  with- 
out hesitation,  place  the  latter  soom  years 
earlier,  in  the  year  474  or  473. 
i  "  6.  The  flight  of  Themistooles  falls  at 
least  three  years  earlier  than  the  battle 
on  the  Eurymedon,  because  in  all  proba- 
bility he  was  dead  before  the  latter  ovenL 
His  death,  however,  must  have  been  some 
years  subsequent  to  his  coming  into  Asi% 
comp.  Thueyd.  chap.  138.  One  year 
passed  in  learning  the  laugui^,  and 
some  time,  in  any  event,  was  required  for 
what  is  implied  in  ra^mt  Si^xe  Hit  Xf^9ot 
SSwroi  «.  r.  X.  Thueydides  relates,  tbat» 
according  to  the  aeeount  of  some,  Themis- 
tocles took  poison,  ^itarw  pe^iimmm  tlvg 
^ir«X4««i  0^iKu  i  hitx/tto.  This  pre- 
supposes that  ThemisteeUs  was  eomp^led 
to  fulfil  his  promises,  and  had  this  not 
been  the  ease  at  his  dea^  the  repofi^ 
that  Thueydides  only  in  this  instanoe  re- 
lied  upon  himself,  eooM  net  have  arisen. 
Plutaroh  expressly  eonnects  the  death  of 
Themistoeles  with  the  ezyedltiea  of  Ci- 
mon.  This  is  done  by  several  writers, 
with  the  mention  of  the  moet  speeial  eir- 
eumstanoes,  eempare  the  passages  in  Sta- 
veren  on  Ifep.  Than,  10,  all  of  which  may 
be  regarded  as  they  ore  by  Cieero,  BmL 
ohap.  11,  and  Nepos,  as  fletitious,  and 
yet  the  hiaterical  basis  on  which  alone 
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Cfrery  fbhtg  depends,  fXe  fact  tliat  Thti- 

gdides  died  before  the  battle  on  the 
irymedoD,  is  firmly  established. 

"T.  Kruger,  1.  c.  p.  218,  has  shown 
that  the  account  of  PlnUrch,  that  The- 
mistocles  reached  an  age  of  sixty-fiye 
years,  forbids  us  to  place  his  denth  be- 
yond the  year  470,  and  therefore  his 
flight  beyond  the  year  473.  Aocording 
to  an  aeooant  which  has  internal  eridence 
of  credibility  in  £lian,  Var,  Hut.  III. 
21,  Themistoeles,  as  a  small  boy  coming 
ft-om  school,  declined  going  out  of  the 
way  of  the  tyrant  Pisistratns.  Assuming 
that  this  happened  in  the  last  year  of 
Pisistratns,  B.  C.  529,  and  that  Themis- 
toeles was  at  that  time  six  years  old,  he 
mast  hare  been  bom  535,  and  died  470. 
Nor  is  it  a  yalid  objection,  that  according 
to  Platareb,  Themistoeles  was  still  living 
at  the  time  of  the  Cyprian  expedition  of 
Cimon  (449,  B.  C),  and  was  still  young 
at  tiie  battle  of  Marathon.  For  the  former 
rests  on  a  manifest  confounding  of  the 
former  erent,  with  the  victory  over  the 
Persian  fleet  at  Cyprus,  which  Is  supposed 
to  have  immediately  preceded  the  rictory 
on  the  Earymedon,  (comp.  Biodor.  11,  60, 
Bahlmann,  Fortchmigen,  I.  p.  69,)  and 
the  latter  merely  on  a  conclusion  drawn 
fVom  this  error.  'Whoever,'  remarks 
Bahlmann,  p.  71,  'reads  without  preju- 
dice the  passage,  Thucyd.  1,  138,  will 
perceive  that  the  death  of  Themistoeles 
followed  pretty  soon  after  bis  settlement 
in  Persia ;  probably  in  the  second  year, 
if  Thucydides  is  worthy  of  credit.' 

"Until  all  these  arguments  are  refu- 
ted, it  remains  tnie,  that  the  Messianic 
interpretation  of  the  prophecy  is  the  only 
correct  one,  and  that  the  alleged  Pseudo 
Baniel,  as  well  as  the  real  Baniel,  pos- 
•essed  an  insight  into  the  future,  which 
oould  have  been  given  only  by  the  Spirit 
of  Ood ;  and  hence,  as  this  favour  could 
have  been  shown  t6  no  deceiver,  the 

Emnineness  of  the  book  necessarily  fol- 
ws,  and  the  futility  of  all  objections 
against  it  is  already  manifest"* 

V.  The  only  remaining  point  of  in- 
qniry  on  this  verse  is,  as  to  tiie  division 
of  the  whole  period  of  sixty-nine  weeks 
into  two  smaller  portions  of  seven  weeks 
and  sixty-two  weeks ;  that  is,  of  the  four 
hundred  and  eighty-Uiree  years  into  one 
period  of  four  hundred  and  thirty-four 

C»ars,  and  one  of  forty-nine  years.  This 
quiry   resolves    itself   into    another, 
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whether,  after  fbt  fstufng  of  the  < 
maod  in  *he  twentieth  year  of  Artaxerxe0 
there  was  a  period  of  forty-nine  years 
that  waa  in  any  manner  distinguished 
from  that  which  followed,  cr  any  reamm 
why  an  epoch  should  be  made  there.  If 
the  command  in  the  twentieth  of  Arta« 
xerxes  was  in  the  year  B.  C.  454,  then  the 
subtraction  of  for]ty-nine  years  from  this 
would  make  the  year  405  B.  C,  the 
marked  period;  that  is,  about  that  time 
some  important  change  would  occur,  or  a 
new  series  of  afEiirs  would  commence 
which  would  properly  separate  the  previ- 
ous  period  from  that  which  followed. 
Now  the  fair  interpretation  of  tiiis  pa«- 
I  sage  respecting  the  seven  weeks,  or  forty- 
nine  years,  undoubtedly  is,  that  that  time 
would  be  required  in  rebuilding  the  city, 
and  in  settling  its  affairs  on  a  permanent 
foundation,  and  that,  from  the  close  of 
that  time,  another  period  of  sikty-two 
weeks,  or  four  hundred  and  thirty-fbvr 
years  would  elapse  to  the  appearing  of 
the  Messiah.  It  is  true  that  this  is  not 
distinctly  specified  in  the  text,  and  true 
that  in  the  text  the  phrase  'the  street 
shall  be  built  again,  and  the  wall,  even 
in  troublous  times,'  is  not  limited  ex- 
pressly  to  either  period,  but  it  ia  also  said 
in  the  next  verse  that  the  period  of 
sixty- two  weeks  would  be  terminated  by 
the  appearing  of  the  Messiah,  or  by  hu 
being  cut  off;  and,  therefore,  it  is  fair  to 
presume  that  the  previous  period  of  seven 
weeks  was  to  be  characterised  particu- 
larly as  the  '  troublous  times'  in  which 
the  street  and  the  wall  were  to  he  bu3t 
again.  The  inquiry  now  is,  whether  that 
time  was  actually  occupied  in  rebuilding 
and  restoring  the  city.  In  regard  to  this, 
it  may  be  remarked  (1)  that  there  is  a 
strong  probability  that  a  considerable 
time  would  be  necessary  to  rebuild  the 
walls  of  the  city,  and  to  restore  Jerusalem 
to  a  eondition  like  that  in  which  it  was 
before  the  captivity.  We  are  to  remem* 
ber  that  it  had  been  long  lying  in  mina ; 
that  the  land  was  desolate;  thatJero- 
salem  had  no  commercial  importance  ti 
make  its  growth  rapid ;  that  ther«  were 
few  in  the  city  on  whom  reliance  ccuM 
be  placed  in  rebuilding  it;  that  a  large 
portion  of  the  materials  for  rebuilding  it 
was  to  be  brought  from  a  distance;  that 
the  work  was  opposed  with  much  deter- 
mination by  the  Samaritans ;  that  It  waa 
necessary,  ai  Nehemiah  infomad  u,  in 
building  the  walls,  that  the  workM«a 
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ihjwld  ham  %  wmboh  «f  d^ftnee  is  one 
hud  whilst  they  laboured  with  the  other, 
And  that  those  who  were  engaged  on  it 
were  mostly  poor.  When  these  things 
are  considered,  it  is  at  least  not  improba- 
hU  that  tho  period  of  forty-nine  years 
would  be  required  before  it  could  be  said 
that  the  work  was  fully  completed.  (3)  A 
more  material  question,  however  is, 
whether  the  faeU  in  the  case  confirm 
this,  or  whether  there  was  such  a  termi- 
nation of  the  rebuilding  of  the  city  at 
about  Uiat  period,  that  it  could  be  said 
that  the  time  occupied  was  seven  weeks 
rather  than,  for  example,  six,  or  five, 
or  nine.  It  may  not  be  necessary  so  to 
make  this  out  as  to  determine  the  precise 
year,  or  the  termination  of  forty-nine 
Tears,  but  in  a  general  division  of  the  time, 
it  t«  necessary,  undoubtedly,  so  to  deter- 1 
mine  it  as  to  see  that  that  time  should  bare ! 
been  designated,  rather  than  one  equally 
general  at  the  close  of  one  week,  or  two,  | 
or  six,  or  nine,  or  any  other  number. ' 
Now  that  that  tmis  the  period  of  the  com- 
plotion  of  the  work  contemplated  by  the 
decree  issued  under  Artaxerxes,  and  the 
work  undertaken  by  Nehemiah,  it  is  not 
difflcnlt  to  show :  (a)  It  is  reasonable  to 
presume  that  the  time  referred  to  in  the 
scren  weeks  would  be  the  rebuilding  of 
tho  city,  and  the  restoration  of  its  auirs 
to  its  former  state— or  the  completion  of 
the  arrangements  to  restore  the  nation 
from  tho  eflfects  of  the  captivity,  and  to 
put  it  on  its  former  footing.  This  was 
tho  main  inquiry  by  Daniel;  this  would 
be  a  marked  period ;  this  would  be  that 
for  which  the  'commandment  would  go 
forth ;'  and  this  would  constitute  a  natural 
division  of  the  time,  {b)  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  completion  of  the  work  under- 
taken by  Nehemiah,  under  the  command 
of  Uie  Persian  kings,  reached  to  the  pe- 
riod here  designated,  and  his  last  act  as 
CioTemor  of  Judea,  in  restoring  the  peo- 
ple, and  placing  the  affairs  of  the  nation 
OB  its  former  buis,  occurred  at  just  about 
the  period  of  the  forty-nine  years  after 
the  issuing  of  the  command  by  Artaxerxes 
Lozigimanus.  That  event,  as  is  supposed 
above,  occurred  B.  C.  454.  The  close  of 
the  seven  weeks,  or  of  the  forty-nine 
years,  would  therefore  be  B.  C.  405. 
This  would  be  about  the  last  year  of  the 
reign  of  Darius  Nothns.  See  the  table 
above.  Nehemiah  was  twice  Governor 
of  Judos,  and  the  work  of  restoration  which 
he  widartook  wm  not  oomplotad  vitil  Uf 
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first  time  he  remained  twelve  years  in 
office,  for  he  received  his  commission  in 
the  twentieth  year  of  Artaxerxes,  and 
in  ths  thirty-second  year  he  returned 
again  to  him.  Neh.  xiii.  6.  This,  ac- 
cording to  the  computation  above,  would 
bring  it  down  to  B.  C.  442.  How  long  he 
then  remained  with  the  king  of  Persia, 
he  does  not  definitely  state  himself,  but 
says  it  was  *  certain  days.'  Neh.  xiii.  fl. 
After  this,  he  again  obtained  permission 
of  the  king  to  return  to  Jerusalem,  and 
went  back  the  second  time  as  Governor  of 
Judea.  Neb.  xiii.  6,  7.  The  time  from  his 
first  return  to  Persia,  after  the  twelve  years 
that  ho  spent  in  Judea  to  the  year  405  B. 
C,  would  be  thirty-seven  years.  Ac- 
cording to  this,  the  oloso  of  the  'seven 
weeks,'  and  the  completion  of  the  enter- 
prise of 'rebuilding  and  restoring*  the  city, 
must  have  been  at  the  end  of  that  thirty- 
five  years.  In  reference  to  this,  it  may 
be  remarked  (1)  that  Nehemiah  is  known 
to  have  lived  to  a  great  age  («/b«epAM«), 
yet,  supposing  he  was  thirty  years  old 
when  he  was  first  appointed  governor  of 
Judea,  and  that  the  time  referred  to  at 
the  close  of  the  '  seven  weeks'  or  forty- 
nine  years  was  the  completion  of  his 
work  on  the  restoration  of  the  affairs  of 
Jerusalem,  the  whole  period  would  only 
reach  to  the  seventy-ninth  year  of  his 
age.  (2)  Tho  last  act  of  Nehemiah  in 
restoring  the  city  occurred  in  the  fifteenth 
year  of  the  reign  of  Darius  Nothus — ac- 
cording to  Prideaux  (Con.  II.  206,  «e^.)— 
that  is,  408  B.  C.  Ill  is  would  make,  ac- 
cording to  the  common  computation  of 
chronology,  a  difference  from  the  esti- 
mate above  of  only  three  years,  and,  per- 
haps, considering  that  the  time  of  *  seven 
weeks'  is  a  reckoning  in  round  numbers, 
this  would  be  an  estimate  of  sufficient  ac- 
curacy. But  besides  this  it  is  to  be  re- 
membered that  the  exact  chronology  to  a 
year  or  a  month  cannot  be  made  out  with 
absolute  certainty,  and  taking  all  the  cir- 
cumstances into  consideration  it  is  re- 
markable that  the  period  designated  in 
the  prophecy,  coincides  so  nearly  with 
the  historical  record.  The  only  remain- 
ing inquiries,  therefore,  are,  whether  the 
last  act  of  Nehemiah  referred  to  occurred 
at  the  time  mentioned — Uie  fifteenth  of 
Darius  Nothus,  or  408  B.  C— and  whether 
that  was  of  sufficient  prominence  and 
importance  to  divide  the  two  periods  of 
Iha  prophecies,  or  to  be  a  prop«r  olotiag 
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np  of  the  work  of  restoring  and  rebuild* 
ing  Jerusftlem.  What  he  did  in  hia  office 
M  governor  of  Judea  at  hia  aecond  Ti«ita- 
tioD  to  Jenualem,  ia  recorded  in  Neh.  xilL 
7 — 31.  The  particular  acts  which  he 
performed  consisted  in  removing  certain 
abnaes  which  had  been  suffered  to  grow  up 
in  his  absence  respecting  the  temple  ser- 
▼ioe,  bj  which  the  temple  had  become 
greatly  polluted  (eh.  ziii.  7— U) ;  in 
restoring  the  Sabbath  to  its  proper  ob- 
•errance,  which  had  become  greatly 
disregarded  (ch.  xiii.  15—22),  and  in 
constraining  those  Jews  who  had  con- 
tracted nnhiwful  marriages  to  separate 
themselves  from  their  wives  (ch.  xiiL  23 
•—31).  These  acts  were  necessary  to  put 
the  afiairs  of  the  temple,  and  the  condi- 
tion of  the  city,  on  its  former  basis.  The 
loMt  of  these  acts — the  separation  of  those 
who  had  contracted  unlawftil  marriages 
from  their  wives.  Is  that  which  designates 
the  dose  of  the  seven  weeks,  and  respect- 
ing which  the  date  Is  to  be  sought*  This 
is  stated  in  the  book  of  Nehemiah  (ziii. 
StS)  to  have  occurred  in  the  time  of  *  one 
«f  the  sons  of  Joiada,  the  son  of  Eiiashib 
the  high-priest,  son-in-Uw  to  Sanballetthe 
Horonite.'  That  is,  it  occurred  when  Joi- 
ada was  high-priest  But,  according  to  the 
Chron.  Alexandrinum,  Joiad*  succeeded 
his  fiither  in  the  office  in  the  eleventh  year 
of  Darius  Notbus,  and  Prideaujc  supposes, 
without  improbability,  that  this  event  may 
have  occurred  as  long  as  four  years  after 
he  entered  on  the  office  of  high-priest, 
which  would  bring  it  to  the  fifteenth 
of  Dsrins  Nothus,  or  408  B.  C.  Comp. 
Jahn  (Heb.  Com.)  p.  179—182,  and  Pri- 
deauz,  Con.  II.  206—210.  The  time,  then, 
if  this  be  the  event  referred  to,  is  suffi- 
ciently accurate  to  make  it  coincide  with 
the  prophecy — sufficiently  so  to  divide  the 
previous  period  from  that  which  succeeded 
it.  The  event  itself  was  of  sufficient  m- 
portanc€  to  have  »  place  here.  It  was, 
in  faot,/nt>Atny  what  was  necessary  to 
be  done  in  order  to  a  completion  of  the 

Purpose  to  'restore  and  rebuild  Jerusalem.' 
t  was  in  fact  the  reetoration  of  Jewieh  af- 
faire wtder  the  Pereian  edietj  or  what  was 
accomplished  in  fact  under  that  edict  in 
placing  the  Jewish  a&irs  on  the  proper  ba- 
sis— basis  on  which  they  were  substan- 
tial^ bOiM  th«  «aptiTity.    Zhifimstbe 


termination  of  that  captivity  in  the  fullest 
sense,  and  divided  the  past  from  the  fu- 
ture— or  constituted  apen'ool or  moeA  in  the 
history  of  the  Jewish  people.  It  remaiaa 
only  to  add,  on  this  verse — and  the  remark 
will  be  equally  applicable  to  the  ezposition 
of  the  two  remaining  verses  of  the  eha^ 
ter — that,  on  the  supposition  that  this  had 
been  written  a/ier  the  ooming  of  iu«  3fea- 
siah,  and  it  haid  been  designed  to  fVama 
what  would  eeem  to  be  a  prophecy  or  pre- 
diction of  these  events,  the  language  hera 
would  be  such  as  would  have  l^en  appro- 
priately employed.  From  the  time  of  tfaa 
going  forth  of  the  command  to  rebuild 
the  city,  the  whole  dnration  would  havia 
been  accurately  divided  into  two  great 
portions — that  requisite  for  the  eompletioii 
of  the  work  of  restoring  the  city,  and  that 
extending  to  the  coming  of  the  Hessiak, 
and  the  former  would  have  been  made  to 
terminate  where  it  is  now  supposed  tba 
period  of  '  seven  weeks,'  or  forty -niaa 
years  did  actually  terminate.  If  ti^ 
would  have  been  the  correct  apportica- 
ment  in  a  hietoric  review,  it  is  correct  •• 
m.  prophaie  revKir, 

26.  And  after  threeeeore  and  two  tsecfts. 
After  the  completion  of  the  last  period 
of  four  hundred  and  thirty  four  yeara. 
The  angel  had  shown  in  the  previous 
verse  what  would  be  the  characterisdcof 
the  first  period  of '  seven  weeks'— that  <fai- 
ring  that  time  the  wall  and  the  street 
would  be  built  in  circumstaaces  of  general 
distress  and  anxiety,  and  he  now  proceeds 
to  state  what  would  occur  in  relation  to  tke 
remaining  sixty-two  weeks.  The  partic«- 
lar  thing  which  would  charaeterfse  tliat  p4. 
riod  would  be,  that  the  Messiah  wovld  be 
cut  off,  and  that  the  series  of  events  wwild 
commence  wbidi  would  terminate  ia  the 
destruction  of  the  d^  and  the  temple.  He 
does  not  say  that  this  would  be  isiaiirfinteijf 
on  the  termination  of  the  sixty-two  weeks, 
but  he  says  that  it  would  be  '<^/l«f^— ^9 
— eubeeqveut  to  the  close  of  that  period. 
The  word  docs  not  mean  necessarily  isi- 
mediatetjf,  but  it  denotes  that  which  is  to 
succeed — to  follow — and  would  be  wdl 
expressed  by  the  word  afiervarde.  Gen. 
zv.  14,  xxiiL  19,  zzv.  26,  e<  at  See  Ga- 
senias,  Xetc  QRie  nataxal  sseaning  hens 
iMiiULHtiMt  th«  wanU  ha  Hit  Mm 
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^or,  and  O^  (M«  Jew)  tkaU  be  n<  more  hit 


etent  in  tho  order  of  evenLs  to  be  reck- 
oned ;  it  would  be  that  on  which  the  pro- 
phetic eye  would  rest  subsequent  to  the 
close  of  tho  period  of  sixty-two  weeks. 
There  are  two  circumstances  in  the  pro- 

gbecy  itself  which  go  to  show  that  it 
I  not  meant  that  this  would  immedi- 
atehf  follow :  (a)  One  is,  that  in  the  pre- 
Tions  Terse  it  is  said  that  the  '  sixty-two 
Weeks'  would  extend  *unto  the  Messiah;' 
that  is,  either  to  his  birth  or  to  his  mani- 
festation as  such,  and  it  is  not  implied 
anywhere  that  be  would  be  'cut  off'  at 
once  on  bis  appearing,  nor  is  such  a  sup- 

Sosition  reasonable,  or  one  that  would 
ave  been  embraced  by  an  ancient  stu- 
dent of  the  prophecies;  (b)  the  other  i^ 
that,  in  the  subsequent  verse,  it  is  ex- 
pressly said  that  what  he  would  accom- 
plish in  causing  the  oblation  to  cease 
would  occur  '  in  the  midst  of  the  week ;' 
that  is,  of  the  remaining  one  week  that 
would  complete  the  seventy.  This  could 
not  occur  if  he  were  to  be  '  out  off'  im- 
mediately at  the  close  of  the  sixty-two 
weeks.    The  carefhl  student  of  this  pro- 

eiecy,  therefore,  would  anticipate  that  the 
essiah  would  appear  at  the  close  of  the 
slxty.two  weeks,  and  that  he  would  con- 
tinne  during  a  part,  at  least,  of  the  re- 
maining one  week  before  he  would  be  cut 
off.  This  point  could  have  been  clearly 
made  out  from  the  prophecy  before  the 
Messiah  came,  f  Shall  Ifeeeiah,  Notes 
ver.  26.  %  Be  cut  off.  The  word  here 
lued —  n^  — means  properly  to  cut,  to  out 
dfi;  aa^a  part  of  a  gannent,  1  Sam.  xziv. 
(p  12 ;  a  bras>oh  of  a  tree.  Num.  xiii.  23; 
the  pnfv^oe,  JU,  iv.  26 ;  tho  bead,  1  Sam. 
x^ik  61^  V.  4;  to  eet  down  ti'ees,  Dent 
siZk  6>  Isa<  ziv.  8,  zliv.  14,  Jer.  x.  8, 
xzii*  7.  Then  it  means  to  eut  off  persons, 
to  dettvoy,  De«t.  xx.  20,  Jer.  xL  19,  Gen. 
Lu  1],  Pt.  xaxvU.  ^  ProT.  it  22,  z.  31, 
U  ak  empe.  The  phrase  '  that  soul  shall 
be  out  off  from  bis  people,'  'from  the 
midst  of  tho  people,' '  from  Israel,' '  from 
the  eonmgation,'  Ac.,  occurs  frequently 
in  tho  Bcriptnres  (eomp.  Gen.  xvii.  14, 
Lev.  viL  20,  21,  Num.  xv.  20,  xix.  13, 20, 
Bz.  xii  19,  et  aL),  and  denotes  the  pun- 
f  Ishment  of  death  in  general,  without  de- 
fning  the  manner.  "It  is  never  the 
fUliAfiiaBt  of  svffs.''    a<0SBi«s,  Xsae. 


peopUy  Ho.  L  0 ;  or,  t/ke  princ^t  {Ueuiah%  vw. 
^y)  future  peopU, 


The  proper  notion  or  meaning  here  ii, 
undoubtedly,  that  of  being  cut  off  by 
death,  and  wonld  suggest  the  idea  of 
a  vioUnt  death,  or  a  death  by  the  agency 
of  others.  It  would  apply  to  one  wh6 
was  assassinated,  or  murdered  in  a  mob, 
or  who  was  appointed  to  death  by  a 
jndimal  decree;  or  it  might  be  applied  to 
one  who  was  cot  down  in  battle,  or  by  tho 
pestilenoe,  or  by  lightning,  or  by  ship- 
wreck, bat  it  would  not  naturally  or  prop- 
erly be  applied  to  one  who  had  lived  out 
his  days  and  died  a  peaceful  death.  Wo 
always  now  connect  with  the  word  tho 
idea  of  some  unusual  interposition,  as 
when  we  speak  of  one  who  Is  cut  down  in 
middle  life.  The  ancient  translators  un- 
derstood it  of  a  violent  death.  So  tho 
Latin  Vulgate,  ooetciefiir  eftrtftiM.  Syriac, 
'the  Messiah  shall  be  slain'  or  put  to 
death.  It  need  not  be  here  said  that  this 
phrase  would  find  a  complete  fulfilment 
in  tho  manner  in  which  the  Lord  Jesus 
was  put  to  death,  nor  that  tiiis  is  the  very 
language  in  which  it  is  proper  now  to  de- 
scribe the  manner  in  which  he  was  re- 
moved. He  was  eut  off  by  violence ;  by 
a  judicial  deeree ;  by  a  mob ;  in  the  midst 
of  his  way,  Ae.  If  it  should  be  admitted 
tiiat  the  angel  meant  to  deseribe  the  man- 
ner  of  his  death,  ho  could  not  have  found 
a  single  woid  that  would  have  better  ex- 
pressed  it  \  But  not  far  ktmee^.  Marg., 
and  ehall  ketve  nothing.  This  phrase  haa 
given  rise  to  not  a  little  discussion,  and 
not  a  little  diversi^  of  opinion.  Tho 
Latin  Vulgate  is,  et  non  erit  ejue  populme, 
qui  eum  negatnrue  «l— 'and  they  shall 
not  be  his  people  who  shall  deny  him.' 
TheodotioB  (in  the  S^>t)  m<  Kpipa  vie 
Imv  bf  a«T«} — <and  there  is  no  crime  in 
him.'  Syriae,  'And  iv  is  not  with  him. 
The  Hebrew  iB,'hp9^  and  the  interpre- 
tation turns  on  tho  moiiiing  of  the  word 
\Mf'  Hengstenbeig  maintains  that  it  if 
never  used  in  the  sense  of  ^  (not),  but 
that  it  always  oonveys  the  idea  of  nothing, 
or  non-exietenee,  and  that  the  meaning 
here  is,  that,  then,  'there  was  nothing  to 
him;'  that  is,  that  he  ceased  to  have  au- 
thority  and  power,  as  in  the  cutting  off 
of  aprinee  or  ruler  whoso  power  eomet  to 
aa  Odd.    Aeoordlnglj  ho  ntitoviV '  m4 
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•tooy  tlM  ei^  Mid  1^  0«iictiia]7 ;  and 

the  end  thereof  «Aa^  6e  with  a  flood, 


is  Dot  to  him ;'  that  is,  his  dominion,  au- 
thoritj,  or  power  over  the  covenant  peo- 
ple as  an  anointed  prince,  should  cease 
when  he  was  cut  off,  and  another  one 
would  come  and  desolate  the  sanctuary, 
and  take  possession.  Bertholdt  renders 
it,  0hn4  Naeh/olger  von  den  Seinigen  tu 
hahen — 'without  any  successors  of  his 
own' — meaning  that  his  family,  or  that 
the  dynasty  would  he  out  off,  or  would 
end  with  him.  Ho  maintains  that  the 
whole  phrase  denotes  'a  sudden  and  an  un- 
expected death,'  and  that  it  here  means 
that  he  would  have  no  successor  of  his 
own  fiimily.  He  applies  it  to  Alexander 
the  Great.  Lengerke  renders  it,  «fid 
nickt  itt  vorhanden,  der  iJkm  angthortt — 
and  explains  the  whole  to  mean  *  The  an- 
Bointed  one  [as  the  lawful  king]  shall  be 
out  off,  but  it  shall  not  then  Im  one  who 
belongs  to  his  fimily  [to  wit,  upon  the 
throne],  but  a  Prince  shall  come  to  whom 
the  crown  did  not  belong,  to  whom  the 
name  anoJnfM^  could  not  properly  belong/ 
Haurer  explains  it,  *  there  shall  be  to  him 
no  successor  or  lawful  heir/  Prof.  Stu- 
art renders  it,  **  One  shall  be  cut  off,  and 
there  shall  be  none  for  it"  (the  people). 
C.  B.  MichsBlls,  "  and  not  to  be,  will  be 
his  lot"  Jack,  and  Hitsig,  "and  no  one 
remained  to  him."  Rosch,  *'and  no  one 
was  present  for  him."  Our  translation — 
but  not  for  hxmetl/^mM  undoubtedly 
adopted  from  the  common  view  of  the 
atonement — that  the  Messiah  did  not  die 
fbr  himself,  but  that  his  life  was  given  as 
a  nnsom  fbr  others.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  of  that  fkct  to  those  who  hold  the 
common  doctrine  of  the  atonement,  and 
vet  it  may  be  doubted  whether  the  trans 
lators  did  not  undesignedly  allow  their 
views  of  the  atonement  to  shape  the  inter- 
pretation of  this  passage,  and  whether  it 
•an  be  fiiirly  made  out  fh>m  the  Hebrew. 
The  ordinary  meaning  of  the  Hebrew 
-  T*V  — ^  undoubtedly  nothing,  emp- 
-in  the  sense  of  there  being  nothing 
(See  Gesenius,  Lex.),  and,  thus  applied, 
the  sense  here  would  be  that,  after  he  was 
cut  off,  or  in  consequence  of  his  being  cut 
off,  that  which  he  before  possessed  would 
oease,  or  there  would  be  'nothing'  to 
him;— that  is,  either hii  life  would  cease, 
ir  hit  doininian  would  99$m%  or  he  would 


•sd  unto  the  end  of  the  war  •^•o* 

latioDs  are  determined. 

»or,  it  shatt  Uaaqff  6y  rfnotofljui. 


L?  cut  off  as  the  Prince — the  Messiah. 
This  interpretation  appears  to  be  eon- 
firmed  by  what  is  immediately  said,  thai 
anoihtr  would  come  and  would  destroy 
the  city  and  the  sanctuary,  or  that  the 
possession  would  pass  into  his  hands.  It 
seems  probable  to  mo  that  this  is  the  fair 
interpretation.  The  Messiah  would  come 
as  a  '  prinoe/  It  might  be  expected  that 
he  would  come  to  rule — to  set  up  a  king- 
dom. But  he  would  be  suddenly  eat 
off  by  a  violent  death.  The  antici- 
pated dominion  •  over  the  people  as  a 
prince  would  not  be  set  up.  It  would 
not  pertain  to  him.  Thus  suddenlj 
cut  off,  the  expectations  of  such  a  rule 
would  be  disi^polntcd  and  blasted.  He 
would  in  fact  set  up  no  such  domin- 
ion  as  might  naturally  be  expected  of  aa 
anointed  prince ;  he  would  have  no  sue- 
I  cesser;  the  dynasty  would  not  remain  ia 
.his  hands  or  his  family,  and  toon  the 
I  people  of  a  foreign  prince  would  come» 
I  and  would  sweep  all  away.  This  inter- 
I  pretation  does  not  suppose  that  the  roul 
object  of  his  coming  would  be  thwarted, 
or  that  he  would  not  set  up  a  kingdom  ia 
accordance  with  the  prediction  properly 
explained,  but  that  such  a  kingdom  as 
would  be  expected  by  the  people,  would 
not  be  set  up.  He  would  be  cut  off  sooa 
after  he  came,  and  the  anticipated  do- 
minion would  not  pertain  to  him,  or  there 
would  be  '  nothing'  of  it  found  in  him, 
and  soon  after  a  foreign  prince  would  coma 
and  destroy  the  city  and  the  sanctuary. 
This  interpretation,  indeed,  will  taka 
this  passage  away  as  a  proof-tezt  of 
the  doctrine  of  the  atonement,  or  aa 
affirming  the  design  of  the  death  of  tbo 
Messiah,  but  it  fVnvishes  a  meaatng  aa 
much  in  aceordanee  with  the  genetal 
strain  of  the  prophecy,  and  with  the  fiiete 
in  the  work  of  the  Messiah.  For,  it  waa 
a  natural  expeetatiou  that  whea  he  eana 
he  would  set  up  a  ftiagdom — a  temporal 
reign — and  this  expectatSoa  was  eztea- 
sively  cherished  among  the  people.  He 
was,  however,  soon  out  off,  and  all  saek 
hopes  at  once  perished  in  the  minda  of 
his  true  followers  (oomp.  Luke  xxiv.  SIJ^ 
and  in  the  minds  of  the  multitudes  who^ 
though  not  his  true  followers,  began  to  ^ 
inquire  whether  he  odght  not  ba  the  fee- 
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4ioted  Hqtiiah— the  fcinoe  to  til  on  tb« 
tbrone  of  BaTld.  Bot  of  such  an  anUci- 
pated  dominion  or  rule,  there  was  'noth- 
fng*  to  him.  All  these  expectations  were 
blighted  by  his  sudden  death,  aud  sooD| 
instead  of  bis  delivering  the  nation  from 
bondage  and  setting  up  a  risible  king- 
dom, a  foreign  prince  would  come  with 
his  forces,  and  would  sweep  away  every- 
thing. Whether  this  would  be  the  inter- 
pretation affixed  to  these  words  he/ore  the 
advent  of  the  Messiah,  cannot  now  bo  de- 
termined. We  have  few  remains  of  the 
methods  in  which  the  Hebrews  inter- 
preted  the  ancient  prophecies,  and  we 
may  readily  suppose  that  they  would  not 
be  dUpotd  to  embrace  an  exposition 
which  would  show  them  that  the  reign 
•f  the  Messiah,  as  they  anticipated  it, 
would  not  occur,  but  that  almost  as  soon 
as  he  appeared,  he  would  be  put  to  death, 
and  the  dominion  pass  away,  and  the  na- 
tion be  subjected  to  the  ravages  of  a  for- 
eign  power,  f -^.nrf  ike  peopU  of  the 
vrinet  that  •hall  come,  Marg.,  *  And  they 
(the  Jews)  shall  be  no  more  his  people ; ! 
or,  the  Prince's  (Messiah's)  future  peo- 1 
pie.'  This  seems  to  be  rather  an  expla- 1 
natioH  of  the  meaning,  than  a  translation 
of  the  Hebrew.  The  literal  rendering' 
would  be,  '  and  the  city,  and  the  sane 
tuary,  the  people  of  a  prince  that  comes, 
•hall  lay  waste.'  On  the  general  suppo- 
sition that  this  whole  passage  refers  to 
the  Messiah  and  his  time,  the  language 
here  used  is  not  difficult  of  interpretotion, 
and  denotes  with  undoubted  accuracy  the 
•vents  that  soon  followed  the  'cutting 
off'  of  the  Messiah.  The  word  people — 
D;|^ — is  a  word  that  may  well  be  applied 
to  subjecto  or  armies — such  a  people  as 
an  invading  prince  or  warrior  would  lead 
with  him  for  purposes  of  conquest  It 
denotes  properly  (a)  people,  or  tribe,  or 
face  in  general ;  and  then  (6)  the  people 
as  opposed  to  kings,  princes,  rulers  (comp. 
Xmif  the  people  as  opposed  to  chtofs  in 
Homer,  IL  ii.  365,  xiii.  108,  xxiv.  28) ; 
and  then  as  soldiers.  Judges  v.  2.  Hence 
it  may  be  applied,  as  it  would  be  under- 
stood to  be  here,  to  the  soldiers  of  the 
prince  that  should  come.  f  0/  ike 
prince  that  ehall  etme.  The  word  prince 
bere— T^) — ^is  the  same  which  oeeurs  in 
Ter.  25,  'Messiah  the  prince/  It  is  clear, 
however,  that  another  prinee  is  meant 
'  here,  fbr  (a)  it  la  Jut  said  that  that  prince 
-^  MMfiak-WMrid  U  'ant  #//aBd 


thifl  deadly  refers  to  o»«  that  waf  to  Ibk 

low ;  (&)  the  phrase  '  that  is  to  come'— > 
M^l — would  also  imply  this.  It  would 
natarally  suggest  the  idea  that  he  would 
come  from  abroad,  or  that  he  would  be  a 
foreign  prince — for  he  would  '  come'  for 
the  purposes  of  destruction.  No  one  can 
fail  to  see  the  applicability  of  this  to  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem  by  the  Komaa 
powers  after  the  Lord  Jesus  was  put  to 
death.  If  that  was  the  design  of  the 
prophecy,  or  if  it  be  admitted  that  the 
prophecy  contemplated  that  the  language 
could  not  have  been  better  chosen,  or  the 
prediction  more  exact  No  one  can  rea- 
sonably doubt,  that,  if  the  ancient  He- 
brews had  understood  the  former  part  of 
the  prophecy  as  meaning  that  the  true 
Messiah  would  be  put  to  death  soon  after 
his  appearing,  they  could  not  fail  to  an- 
ticipate that  a  foreign  prince  would  soon 
come  and  lay  waste  their  city  and  sanc- 
tuary. ^  Shall  deetrojf  the  ei^  and  the 
eanctuary.  The  'holy  place' — the  tem- 
ple. This  is  the  termination  of  the  pro- 
phecy. It  begins  with  the  command  to 
'rebuild  and  restore*  the  city,  and  ends 
with  its  destruction.  The  time  is  not 
fixed,  nor  is  there  in  tho  prophecy  any 
direct  intimation  when  it  would  occur, 
unless  it  be  found  in  the  general  declara- 
tion in  ver.  24,  that '  seventy  weeks  were 
determined  upon  tho  people  and  the  city.' 
The  wholo  scope  of  the  prophecy,  how- 
ever, would  lead  to  the  supposition  that 
this  was  eoon  to  occur  after  tho  Messbh 
should  be  '  cut  oC  The  series  of  evente 
under  the  Romans  which  led  to  the  de- 
struction of  the  city  and  temple,  in  fact» 
began  very  soon  after  the  death  of  the 
Lord  Jesus,  and  ceased  only  when  the 
temple  was  wholly  demolished,  and  the 
city  was  rased  to  its  foundations.  ^  And 
the  end  thereof.  Heb.,  'iU  end,'  or,  'his 
end' — ^1^.  It  is  not  certain  to  what  the 
word  It  (i)  here  refers.  It  may  be  either 
the  end  of  the  city,  or  of  the  prince^,  or 
of  the  prophecy,  so  far  as  the  grammati- 
cal construction  is  conoemed.  As  the 
principal  and  immediate  subject  of  the 
prophecy,  however,  is  the  city,  it  is  more 
natural  to  refer  it  to  that  Hengslenberg 
renders  it,  'it  will  end,'  supposing,  with 
Yitringa,  that  it  refers  to  the  subject  of 
the  discourse :  '  the  thing — the  whole  af- 
fair—all  that  is  here  predicted  in  this  se- 
ries of  eyents — will  end  with  a  flood.' 
This  aecorda  well  with  the  whole  desigii 
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df  Ike  prophecy.  ^  W»f*  a  /ootf. — 
i|pf^9 .  That  is,  it  sball  be  like  an  over- ! 
flowing  flood.  The  word  here  used  m«an« 
a  g«»hiMg,  <nftpovHng,  as  of  rain,  Job 
zxxvilt  25 ;  of  a  torrent,  ProT.  xxviL  4L; 
an  overflowing,  inundation,  flood,  Ps. 
xxxii.  8,  Neb.  i.  8.  Hence  it  wonld  ap- 
propriately denote  the  ravages  of  an  army, 
sweeping  everything  away.  It  wonld  be 
Hke  a  sadden  Inundation,  carrying  every- 
tiiing  away.  No  one  can  doubt  Uiat  this 
language  is  applicable  in  every  respect  to 
the  desolations  brongbt  upon  Jerusalem 
by  the  Roman  armies.  iAnd  unto  the 
end  of  the  tear  deeolait'one  are  determined. 
Marg.,  'it  shall  be  out  off  by  desolations.' 
Hengstenberg  renders  this,  *  and  unto  the 
end  is  war,  a  decree  of  ruins.'  So  Len- 
gerke — und  hie  anfe  Ende  krieg  und  Be- 
echluee  der  Wiieten,  Bertboldt  renders  it, 
'And  the  great  desolations  shall  continue 
tinto  the  end  of  the  war.'  The  Latin 
Vulgate  renders  it,  etpoetfinem  belli  eta- 
tmta  deeolatio — *  and  after  the  end  of  the 
war  desolation  is  determined.'  Prof. 
Stuart  translates  it,  '<  And  unto  the  end 
•ball  be  war,  a  decreed  measure  of  deso- 
lations." The  literal  meaning  of  the  pas- 
sage is,  'And  unto  the  end  of  the  war, 
desolations  are  decreed,'  or  determined. 
The  word  rendered  'determined' — f^ — 
means  properly  to  cut,  cut  in,  engrave ; 
then  to  decide,  to  determine,  to  decree,  to 
nass  sentence.  See  Notes  on  ver.  24. 
Here  the  meaning  naturally  is,  that  such 
desolations  were  settled  or  determined 
as  by  a  decree  or  purpose.  There  was 
something  which  made  them  certain; 
that  b,  it  was  a  part  of  the  great  plan 
here  referred  to  in  the  vision  of  the  sev- 
enty weeks,  that  there  should  be  such 
desolations  extending  through  the  war. 
The  things  which  would,  therefore,  be 
anticipated  fVom  this  passage  would  be 
(a)  that  there  wonld  be  war.  This  is 
implied  also  in  the  assurance  that  the 
people  of  a  foreign  prince  would  come 
and  take  the  city,  (b)  That  this  war 
would  be  of  a  deeolating  character,  or 
that  it  would  in  a  rcmorkKble  manner  ex- 
tend  and  fprend  ruin  over  the  land.  All 
wars  are  thus  characterized ;  but  it  would 
seem  that  this  would  do  it  in  a  remarka- 
ble manner,  (c)  That  these  desolations 
woold  aztend  through  the  war,  or  to  its 
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dose.  There  wonld  be  no  intermission  ; 
no  cessation.  It  is  hnrdly  necessary  to 
say  that  this  was,  in  fwct,  precisely  the' 
character  of  the  war  which  the  Bomana 
waged  with  the  Jews  after  the  death  of 
the  Saviour,  and  which  ended  in  the  de- 
struction  of  the  city  and  temple ;  the  over- 
throw of  the  whole  Hebrew  polity,  and 
the  removal  of  great  numbers  of  the  peo- 
ple to  a  distant  and  perpetual  captivity. 
No  war,  perhaps,  has  been  in  its  progress 
more  marked  by  desolation ;  in  none  has 
the  purpose  of  destruction  been  more  per- 
severingly  manifested  to  its  very  dose. 
The  language  here,  indeed,  might  apply 
to  many  wan— in  a  certain  sense  to  aU 
wars ;  in  none,  however,  would  it  be  more 
appropriate  than  to  the  wars  of  the  Ro- 
mans with  the  Jews. 

27.  And  he  ehall  confirm  the  eoc«- 
nant.  Literally,  'he  shall  make  strong*— 
"vpyy^  The  ideals  that  of  giving  strength^ 
or  stability ;  of  making  firm  and  sara. 
The  Hebrew  word  here  evidently  re> 
fers  to  the  '  covenanf  which  Qod  is  said 
to  establish  with  his  people— so  often  ra- 
ferred  to  in  the  Scriptores  as  expraasing 
the  relation  between  Him  and  then, 
and  hence  used,  in  general,  to  denote  the 
laws  and  institutions  of  the  true  religion 
— the  laws  which  Ood  has  made  for  bis 
church ;  his  promises  to  be  their  proteo- 
tor,  Ac,  and  the  institutions  which  grow 
out  of  that  relation.  The  margin  reads 
it,  more  in  accordance  with  the  Heln^w, 
'  a*  meaning  that  he  would  confirm  or  es- 
tablish '  a  covenant'  with  the  many.  Ac- 
cording to  this,  it  is  not  necessary  to  sup- 
pose that  it  was  any  existing  covenant 
that  it  referred  to,  but  that  he  would  rat- 
ify what  was  understood  by  the  word 
'covenant;'  that  is,  that  he  would  lead 
many  to  enter  into  a  true  and  real  covenant 
with  Ood.  This  would  be  fulfiUed  if  he 
should  perform  such  a  work  as  would 
bring  the  '  many'  into  a  relation  to  God 
corresponding  to  that  which  was  sus- 
tained to  him  by  his  ancient  people ;  that 
is,  bring  them  to  be  his  true  friends  and 
worshippers.  The  meaning  of  the  expres- 
sion here  cannot  be  mistaken,  that  during 
the  time  specified, '  be*  (whoever  may  h% 
referred  to),  wonld,  for  'one  week* — pmt» 
sue  such  a  oonrse  at  wovld  taod  to  at* 
tablish  the  tmt  nUgte;  «r  Mftdsr  it 
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more  vtabU  and  firm ;  to  give  it  higher 
•aoetions  in  the  approbation  of-  the  *  ma- 
ny/ and  to  bring  it  to  bear  more  decidedly 
and  powerfully  on  the  heart  Whether 
this  would  be  by  some  law  enacted  in  its 
faTour;  or  by  protection  extended  over 
tbe  nation;  or  by  present  example;  or  by 
instruction ;  or  by  some  work  of  a  new 
kind,  and  new  influences  which  he  would 
set  forth,  is  not  mentioned,  and  before- 
kand  perhaps  it  could  not  have  been 
well  anticipated  in  what  way  this  would 
be.  There  has  been  a  difference  of  opin- 
ion however,  as  to  the  proper  nominative 
to  the  verb  confirm — v^iK? — whether  it  is 
the  Hesaiab,  or  the  foreign  prince,  or 
the  'one  week.'  Hengstenberg  prefers 
the  latter,  and  renders  it,  'And  one 
week  shall  confirm  the  covenant  with 
many.'  So  also  Lengerke  renders  it. 
Bertholdt  renders  it  'he,'  that  is,  'he 
shall  unite  himself  firmly  with  many 
for  one  week' — or,  a  period  of  seven 
years,  tin  Jakrnebtnd  long.  It  seems 
to  me  that  It  is  an  unnatural  constmo< 
tion  to  make  the  word  '  week'  the  nom- 
inative to  the  verb»  and  that  the  more 
obvious  interpretation  is  to  refer  it  to 
tome  j>€r9on  to  whom  the  whole  subject 
relates.  It  is  not  usual  to  represent  timt 
as  an  agent  in  accomplishing  a  work. 
In  poetie  and  metaphorical  language,  in- 
deed,  we  personate  time  as  cutting  down 
men,  as  a  destroyer,  Ac,  but  Uiis  usage 
would  not  justify  the  expression  Uiat 
'time  would  confirm  a  covenant  with 
many.'  That  is,  evidently,  the  work  of  a 
•onseious.  Intelligent  agent;  and  it  is  most 
aatoral,  therefore,  to  understand  this  as 
•f  one  of  the  two  agents  who  are  spoken 
•f  in  the  passage.  These  two  agents  are 
the  'Messiah,'  and  the  'Prince  that 
•hoold  come.'  But  it  is  not  reasonable  to 
•appose  that  the  latter  is  referred  to,  be- 
•anse  it  is  said  (ver.  26),  that  the  effect 
and  the  purpose  of  his  coming  would  be 
to  '  d^troy  the  eity  and  tbe  sanctuary.' 
He  was  to  come  '  with  a  flood,'  and  the 
effect  of  his  coming  would  be  only  deso- 
lation. The  more  correct  interpretation, 
therefore,  is  to  refer  it  to  the  Messiah, 
who  is  the  principal  subject  of  tbe  pro- 
phecy ;  and  the  work  whieh,  aoeording  to 
this,  he  was  to  perform  was,  during  Uiat 
'ona  week,'  to  ezert  sueh  an  influence  ai 
worid  lend  to  •ttoUiah  a  covenant  be- 


tween  the  people  and  God,  The  effect  of 
his  work  during  that  one  week  would  be 
to  secure  their  adhesion  to  the  true  rtlU 
ffion;  to  confirm  to  them  the  divine  pro- 
mises,  and  to  establish  the  principles  of 
that  religion  which  would  lead  them  to 
Ood.  Nothing  is  said  of  the  mo<U  by 
which  that  would  be  done;  and  anything, 
therefore,  which  would  secure  this  would 
be  a  fulfilment  of  the  propheey.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  if  it  refers  to  the  Lord  Je> 
sus,  this  was  done  by  his  personal  instmo- 
tions,  his  example,  his  sufferings  and 
death,  and  the  arrangements  which  he 
made  to  secure  the  proper  effect  of  his 
work  on  the  minds  of  the  people — ail  de- 
signed to  procure  for  them  the  friendship 
and  favour  of  Ood,  and  to  unite  them  to 
him  in  tbe  bonds  of  an  enduring  oove* 
naat.  %  With  numy.  0'3^  Or,  /or 
many;  or,  unto  many.  He  would  per- 
form a  work  which  would  pertain  to 
many,  or  whieh  would  bear  on  many,  lead- 
ing them  to  Ood.  There  is  nothing  in 
the  word  here  whieh  would  indleato  who 
they  were,  whether  his  own  immediato  fol- 
lowers, or  those  who  already  were  in  tbe 
covenant  The  simple  idea  is,  that  this 
would  pertain  to  many  persons,  and  it 
would  be  fulfilled  if  the  effect  of  his  work 
were  to  confirm  many  who  were  already 
in  the  covenant,  or  if  he  should  bring 
fRony  others  into  a  covenant  relation  with 
Ood.  Nothing  could  be  determined  from 
the  meaning  of  the  word  used  here  as  to 
which  of  these  things  are  designed,  and 
consequently  a  fair  fulfilment  would  be 
found  if  tUker  of  them  occurred.  If  it 
refers  to  the  Messiah,  it  would  be  Ailfllled 
if  in  fact  the  effect  of  his  coming  should 
be  either  by  statuto  or  by  instructions  to 
confirm  and  establish  those  who  already 
sustain  this  relation  to  Ood,  or  if  he 
gathered  other  followers,  and  confirmed 
them  in  their  allegiance  to  Ood.  %  For 
one  week*  The  mir  intorpretation  of 
this,  according  to  the  prineiples  adopted 
throughout  this  exposition,  is,  that  this 
includes  the  space  of  seven  years.  Bea 
Notes  on  ver.  24.  This  is  the  one  week 
that  makes  up  the  seventy — seven  of 
them,  or  forty-nine  years,  embraeing  the 
period  from  the  command  to  rebuild  the 
oity  and  tomple  to  its  eompletion  under 
Kebemiab;  sixty-two»  or  four  handrad 
I  and  thirtj-two  years,  to  the  pablk  s 
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ing  of  the  MessUh,  and  this  one  week  to 
complete  the  whole  seyentj,  or  four  hun- 
dred and  ninety  years  until  the  '  trans- 
gression was  finished,  and  an  end  was 
made  of  sins,  and  reconciliation  was  made 
for  iniquity,  and  ererlasting  righteous- 
ness was  brought  in/  Ac  yer.  24.  It  is 
essential,  therefore,  to  find  something 
done,  occupying  these  seven  years,  that 
would  go  to  'confirm  thecoyenanf  in  the 
■ense  aboye  explained.  In  the  considera- 
tion of  this,  the  attention  is  arrested  by 
the  announcement  of  an  important  eyent 
which  was  to  occur  '  in  the  midst  of  the 
week,'  to  wit,  In  causing  the  sacrifice 
and  the  oblation  to  cease,  showing  that 
there  was  to  be  an  important  change 
oeeurring  during  the  'week,'  or  that 
while  he  would  be  in  flsot  confirming 
the  eoyenant  through  the  week  in  some 
proper  sense,  the  sacrifice  and  obUt- 
iion  would  cease,  and  tkere/ort  the 
eonflrming  of  the  many  in  the  eoye- 
aaat  must  depend  on  something  else 
than  the  continuation  of  the  sacrifice  and 
oblation.  In  regard  to  this  language,  as 
ia  respect  to  all  the  rest  of  the  prophecy, 
there  are  in  foot  Just  two  questions :  One 
if,  what  \a  fairly  to  be  understood  by  the 
words,  or  what  is  the  proper  interpreta- 
tion, independent  of  anything  in  the  re- 
sult; the  other  is,  whether  anything  oo- 
eurred  in  that  which  is  regarded  as  .the 
ftilfiiment  which  corresponds  with  the 
language  so  interpreted.  (1)  The  first 
inquiry,  then,  is,  Wliat  is  the  fair  mean- 
ing of  the  language?  Or  what  would 
one  who  had  a  correct  knowledge  of  the 
proper  principles  of  interpretation  under- 
stand by  this?  Now,  in  regard  to  this, 
wliile  it  may  be  admitted,  perhaps,  that 
there  would  be  some  liability  to  a  differ- 
ence of  yiew  in  interpreting  it  with  no 
re^lsrenee  to  the  eyent,  or  no  shaping  its 
piea^ailigijr  the  eyent,  the  following  things 
•een^  tf»  b#  plear :  (a)  that  the  '  one  woek' 
would  ooipprite  seyen  years,  immediately 
ii^ooeeding  the  appearance  of  the  Mes- 
siah, or  uie  sixty-two  weeks,  and  that 
there  was  something  which  he  would  do 
ha  '  confirming  the  eoyenanu'  pr  in  estab- 
lishing the  principles  of  religion,  whieh 
ipwilil  a^tMd  tbm^|i  that  period  of 


:  seyen  years,  or  that  that  would  be,  in 
some  proper  sense,  a  period  of  time,  bar- 
ing a  beginning — to  wit,  bis  appearing, 
and  some  proper  close  or  termioation  at 
I  the  end  of  the  seven  years :  that  is,  that 
<  there  would  be  some  reason  why  that 
'  should  be  a  marked  period,  or  why  tha 
whole  should  terminate  rA«re,  and  not  at 
I  some  other  time.  (6)  That  in  the  ibiddle 
of  that  period  of  seven  years,  onol&erim- 
I  portant  event  would  occur,  serving  to  <U- 
vide  that  time  into  two  portions,  and  es- 
pecially to  be  known  as  causing  the  saerl* 
fice  and  oblation  to  cease ;  in  sobm  way 
affecting  the  public  offering  of  sacrliea 
so  that  from  that  time  ^ere  would  be  in 
fact  a  cessation.  And  (c)  that  this  wouM 
be  succeeded  by  the  eonsummatioo  of 
the  whole  matter  expressed  in  the  woirdSv 
!  <  and  for  the  overspreading  of  abomina- 
tion he  shaU  make  it  desolate,'  Ao.  It 
I  is  not  said,  however,  that  this  latter  wouM 
^  immediately  oecur,  but  this  would  be  oaa 
'  of  the  events  that  would  appertain  to  the 
;  fulfilment  of  the  prophecy.  There  is  no- 
thing,  indeed,  in  the  prediction  ta/arhid 
the  expectation  that  this  would  occur  at 
once,  nor  is  there  anything  in  the  words 
which  makes  it  imperative  that  we  sAowW 
so  understand  it  It  may  be  admitted 
that  this  would  be  the  most  natural  in- 
terpretation, but  it  cannot  be  shown  that 
that  is  required.  It  may  be  added,  also^ 
that  this  may  not  have  appertained  to  tW 
direct  design  of  the  prophecy — whieh 
was  to  foretell  the  coming  of  the  Messiah^ 
but  that  this  was  appended  to  show  tba 
end  of  the  whole  thing.  When  the  Mes- 
siah  should  haye  come,  and  should  have 
made  an  atonement  for  sin,  the  great  de- 
sign of  rebuilding  Jerusalem  and  tha 
temple  would  haye  been  aeooiinpliahed» 
and  both  might  pass  away.  Whether 
that  would  occur  tai»i«<{tale/jr  olT  no^ 
might  be  in  itself  a  matter  of  indifference^ 
but  it  was  important  to  state  here  that 
would  occur,  for  that  was  properly  a  ooa- 
pletion  of  the  design  of  rebuilding  the 
city,  and  of  the  purpose  for  whieh  it  had 
ever  been  set  apart  as  a  holy  city.  (2)  The 
other  inquiry  is,  whether  there  was  that 
in  what  is  regarded  as  the  ftdfilmeLt  ef 
0kiS|  wl»|o|i  ,^ar^  oonrssponds  witk  tbs 
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iredittioiL  I  hmrt  atteBtpled  a))OTe  (on 
rer.  25)  to  show  tliat  tliis  refers  to  the 
Messiah  properly  so  callod — the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ.  The  inquiry  now  is,  there- 
fore, whether  we  can  find  in  his  life  and 
death  what  is  a  fair  fulfilment  of  these 
reasonable  expectations;  In  order  to  see 
this,  it  is  proper  to  review  these  points 
in  their  order:  (a)  The  period,  then, 
which  is  embraced  in  the  prophecy,  is 
seren  years,  and  it  is  necessary  to  find 
in  his  life  and  work  something  which 
would  be  accomplished  during  these  seven 
years  which  could  be  properly  referred 
to  •  as  '  confirming  the  covenant  with 
many.'  The  main  difliculty  in  the  case 
is  on  this  point,  and  I  acknowledge  that 
this  seems  to  me  to  be  the  most  embar- 
rassing portion  of  the  prophecy,  and  that 
the  solutions  wluoh  can  be  given  of  this 
are  less  satisfactory  than  those  that  per- 
tain to  any  other  part  Were  it  not  that 
the  remarkable  clause  in  the  midst  of  the 
week,  he  shall  cause  the  sacrifice  and  ob- 
lation  to  cease  were  added,  I  admit  that 
the  natural  interpretation  would  be  that 
he  would  do  this  personally,  and  that  we 
might  look  for  something  which  he  would 
himself  accomplish  during  the  whole 
period  of  seven  years.  That  clause,  how- 
ever, looks  as  if  some  remarkable  event 
were  to  oecur  In  the  middle  of  that 
period — for  the  fact  that  he  would  cause 
the  sacrifice  and  oblation  to  cease — that 
is,  would  bring  the  rites  of  the  temple  to 
a  dose,  shows  that  what  is  meant  by 
'confirming  the  covenant*  is  different 
firom  the  ordinary  worship  under  the  an- 
dent  economy.  No  Jew  would  think  of 
expressing  himself  thus,  or  would  see 
how  it  was  practicable  to  'confirm  the 
oovenanf  at  the  same  time  that  all  his 
sacrifices  were  to  cease.  The  confirming 
of  the  covenant,  therefore,  during  that 
'  one  week'  must  be  consistent  with  some 
work  or  event  that  would  cause  the  sacri- 
floe  and  oblation  to  cease  in  the  middle 
of  that  period.  (6)  The  true  fulfilment, 
it  seems  to  me,  is  to  be  found  in  the  bear- 
ing of  the  work  of  the  Saviour  on  the  I 
Hebrew  people — the  ancient  covenant, 
people  of  aod— for  about  the  period  of  | 
seven  years  after  he  entered  on  bis  work,  i 
Then  the  particular  relation  of  bis  work 
to  the  Jewish  people  ceased.  It  may  not 
be  practicable  to  make  out  the  exact  time 
of  '  seven  years'  in  reference  to  this,  and 
[t  may  be  admitted  that  this  would  not 
bf  iuid«ntood  from  tho  prophecy  before 


the  things  occurred,  bat  still  there  are  m 
number  of  circumstances  which  will  show 
that  this  interpretation  is  not  only  plan* 
sible,  but  that  it  has  in  its  very  natura 
strong  probability  in  its  favonr.  They 
are  such  as  these:  (1)  The  ministry  of 
the  Saviour  himself  was  wholly  among 
the  Jews,  and  his  work  was  what  would, 
in  their  common  language,  be  spoken  of 
as  'confirming  the  covenant;'  that  is,  it 
would  be  strengthening  the  principles  of 
religion,  bringing  the  divine  promises  to 
bear  on  the  mind,  and  leading  men  to 
Qod,  Ac.  (2)  This  same  work  was  con- 
tinued by  the  apostles  as  they  laboured 
among  the  Jews.  They  endeavoured  to 
do  the  same  thing  that  their  Lord  and 
Master  had  done,  with  all  the  additional 
sanctions  now  derived  from  his  life  and 
death.  The  whole  tendency  of  their 
ministry  would  have  been  properly  ex- 
pressed in  this  language  :  that  they  en- 
deavoured to  'confirm  the  covenant' with 
the  Hebrew  people;  that  is,  to  bring 
thom  to  just  views  of  the  character  of 
their  natural  covenant  with  Ood ;  to  show 
them  how  it  was  confirmed  in  the  Mes- 
siah; to  establish  the  ancient  promises; 
and  to  bring  to  bear  upon  them  Uie  sane- 
tions  of  their  law  as  it  was  now  fulfilled 
and  ratified,  and  enlarged  through  the 
Messiah.  Had  the  Saviour  himself  suc- 
ceeded in  this,  or  had  his  aposUes,  it 
would  have  been  in  fact  only  'confirm- 
ing the  ancient  covenant' — the  covenant 
made  with  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob; 
the  covenant  established  under  Moses, 
and  ratified  by  so  many  laws  and  customs 
among  the  people.  The  whole  bearing 
of  the  Saviour's  instructions,  and  of  his 
followers,  was  to  carry  out  and  fulfill  tho 
real  design  of  that  ancient  institution— > 
to  show  its  true  nature  and  meaning,  and 
to  impress  it  on  tho  hearts  of  men. 
(3)  This  was  continued  for  about  the 
period  here  referred  to;  at  least  for  a 
period  so  long  that  it  could  properly  bo 
represented  in  round  numbers  as  'one 
week,'  or  seven  years.  The  Saviour's  own 
ministry  continued  about  half  that  time ; 
and  then  the  apostles  prosecuted  the  same 
work,  labouring  with  the  Jews,  for  about 
the  other  portion  before  they  turned  their 
attention  to  the  Gentiles,  and  before  tho 
purpose  to  endeavour  to  bring  in  tho 
Jewish  people  was  abandoned.  They 
remained  in  Jerusalem;  they  preached 
in  the  synagogues ;  they  observed  the 
rites  of  the  temple  service ;  they  diroot«d 
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Hieir  first  fttteniion  ereiTirhere  to  the 
Hebrew  people ;  they  had  not  yet  learned 
that  tbey  were  to  turn  away  from  the 
'covenant  people/  and  to  go  to  the  Gen- 
tiles, lb  was  a  slow  process  by  which  tbey 
were  led  to  this.  It  required  a  miracle  to 
convince  Peter  of  it,  and  to  ahow  him  that 
it  was  right  to  go  to  Comelins  (Acts  x.),  as 
a  representative  of  the  Gentile  people,  and 
it  required  another  miracle  to  convert 
Saul  of  Tarsus,  the  *  apostle  of  the  Gen- 
tiles.' and  to  prepare  him  for  the  work  of 
carrying  the  gospel  to  the  heathen  world, 
and  a  succession  of  severe  persecutions 
was  demanded  to  induce  the  apostles  to 
leave  Jerusalem  and  to  go  abroad  upon 
the  face  of  the  earth  to  convey  the  mes- 
sage of  salvation.  Their  first  work  was 
among  the  Jewish  people,  and  they  would 
have  remained  among  them  if  tbey  had 
not  been  driven  away  by  these  persecu- 
tions, and  been  thus  constrained  to  go  to 
other  lands.  It  is  true  that  it  cannot  be 
shown  that  this  was  a  period  of  exactly 
*  half  a  week,'  or  three  years  and  a  half 
after  the  ascension  of  the  Saviour,  but,  in 
a  prophecy  of  this  nature,  it  was  a  period 
that  might,  in  round  numbers,  be  well  ex- 
pressed by  that;  or  the  whole  might  be 
properly  described  by  '  seventy  weeks'  or 
four  hundred  and  ninety  years,  and  the 
last  portion  after  the  appearing  of  the 
Messiah  as  one  of  these  weeks.  There 
has  been  much  needless  anxiety  to  make 
out  the  exact  time  to  a  month  or  a  day  in 
regard  to  this  prophecy — not  remember- 
ing its  general  design,  and  not  reflecting 
how  uncertain  are  all  the  questions  in 
ancient  chronology.  Compare  the  sensi- 
ble remarks  of  Calvin  "on  ver.  25. — 
(4)  When  this  occurred ;  when  the  apostles 
turned  away  from  the  Hebrew  people,  and 
gave  themselves  to  their  labours  among  the 
Gentiles,  the  work  of  '  confirming  the  co- 
venant' with  those  to  whom  the  promises 
had  been  made,  and  to  whom  the  law  was 
given,  ceased.  They  wore  regarded  as 
'  broken  off'  and  left,  and  the  hope  of 
success  was  in  the  Gentile  world.  See 
the  reasoning  of  the  apostle  Paul  in 
Rom.  xi.  Jerusalem  was  given  up  soon 
after  to  destruction,  and  the  whole  work, 
as  contemplated  in  this  prophecy,  ceased. 
The  object  for  which  the  city  and  temple 
were  rebuilt  was  accomplished,  and  here 
wag  a  proper  termination  of  the  prophecy. 
It  was  not  necessary,  indeed,  that  these 
should  be  at  once  destroyed,  but  they  were 
iMneefoKh  regarded  as  having  fulfilled 


the  work  dMigned,  asd  aa  being  now  l«f| 
to  ruin.  The  ruin  did  not  at  once  occur, 
but  the  sacrifices  thenceforward  offered 
were  without  meaning,  and  the  train  oT 
events  was  constanUy  preparing  that 
would  sweep  away  city  and  temple  to* 
gether.  I  suppose,  therefore,  that  thia 
last  *  one  week'  embraced  the  period  horn 
the  beginning  of  the  ministry  of  the  Sa* 
viour  to  that  when  the  direet  and  excla- 
sive  efforts  to  bring  the  principles  of  hia 
religion  to  bear  on  the  Hebrew  people, 
as  carrying  out  the  design  of  the  cove- 
nant made  by  God  with  their  fathers^ 
and  confirmed  with  so  many^  promises, 
ceased,  and  the  great  effort  was  com- 
menced to  evangeUae  the  heathen  world. 
Then  was  the  proper  close  of  the  seventy 
weeks ;  what  is  added  is  merely  a  state- 
ment of  the  winding  up  of  the  whole  af- 
fair in  the  destruction  of  the  eity  and 
temple.  That  occurred,  indeed,  some 
years  after,  but  at  this  period  all  that 
was  material  in  regard  to  that  city  bad 
taken  place,  and  consequently  that  was 
all  that  was  necessary  to  specify  as  to  the 
proper  termination  of  the  design  of  re- 
building the  city  and  the  temple,  f  And 
in  the  midet  of  the  week.  The  word  here 
rendered  '  in  the  midst' — ^jty — meaof 
properly  half,  the  half  part,  Bx.  xxiv.  6, 
Num.  xii.  12;  then,  the  middle,  or  the 
midst,  Judges  xvi.  3.  The  Vulgate  ren- 
ders  it,  im  dimidio;  the  Greek,  <»  r^ 
tuticei,  Hengstenberg,  'the  half.'  So  Len- 
gerke,  die  Hal/te,  Luther,  mitten.  The 
natural  and  obvious  interpretation  is  that 
which  is  expressed  in  our  translation,  and 
that  will  convey  the  essential  idea  in  the 
originaL  It  refers  to  something  which 
was  to  occur  at  about  the  middle  portion 
of  this  time,  or  when  about  half  of  this 
period  was  elapsed,  or  to  something  whick 
it  would  require  half  of  the  '  one  week,' 
or  seven  years,  to  aooompliah.  Th« 
meaning  of  the  passage  is  fully  met  bj 
the  supposition  that  it  refers  to  the  Lord 
Jesus  and  his  work,  and  that  the  exaet 
thing  that  was  intended  by  the  propheej 
was  his  death,  or  his  being  'cut  oil^'  and 
thus  causing  the  sacrifice  and  oblation  to 
ceaae.  Whatever  difficulties  there  majr 
be  about  the  preeiee  time  of  our  Lord's 
ministry,  and  whether  be  celebrated  thres 
passovers  or  four  after  ho  entered  on  his 
public  work.  It  is  agreed  on  all  hands  that 
it  lasted  abont  three  yean  and  a  half-* 
the  time  referred  to  herew    Tbovgh  afttr 
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ttare  nippated  that  a  longer  period  was  t 
•ccapiea,  jet  the  general  belief  of  the' 
Church  hu  coincide  in  that,  and  there 
•re  few  points  in  history  better  settled. 
On  the  supposition  that  this  pertains  to 
tiie  death  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  and  that  it 
was  the  design  of  the  propheoj  here  to 
refer  to  the  effects  of  that  death,  this  is 
the  Terj  language  which  woidd  hare 
been  used,  ft  tbe  period  of  '  a  week' 
were  for  any  purpose  mentioned,  then  it 
would  be  indispensable  to  suppose  that 
there  would  be  an  allusion  to  the  import- 
ant event->in  faet>  the  great  event  which 
was  to  occur  in  the  middle  of  that  period, 
when  the  ends  of  the  types  and  ceremo- 
nies of  the  Hebrew  people  woufd  be  ac- 
complished, and  a  sacriQce  made  for  the 
sins  of  the  whole  world.  %  He  •hallcaut 
tk4  saeri/ice  and  ths  oblation  to  eoate. 
The  word  '  he,*  in  this  place,  refers  to  the 
Messiah,  if  the  interpretation  of  the 
former  part  of  the  rerso  is  correct,  for 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  is  the  same 
person  which  is  mentioned  in  the  phrase 
'A«  shall  confirm  the  covenant  with  ma- 
ny.' The  words  '  sacrifice'  and  'oblation,' 
refer  to  the  offerings  made  in  the  temple. 
The  former  word  more  properly  denotes 
hloody  offerings ;  the  latter,  offeringt  of 
any  kind — whether  of  flour,  fruits,  grain, 
Ac  See  these  words  explained  in  the 
Notes  on  Isa.  L  11,  13.  The  word  ren- 
dered''cease" —  pop'; — means  properly 
to  rest  (whence  the  word  Sabbath),  and 
thien  in  Hiphil,  to  cause  to  rest,  or  to 
cause  to  cease.    It  conveys  the  idea  of 

?uttiug  an  end  to,  as,  fur  example,  toar, 
s.  xTvi.  9,  coHtention,  Prov.  xviiL  18, 
exultation,  Isa.  xvi.  10.  Oeeeniue,  The 
literal  ffignificalion  here  would  be  met  by 
(he  supposition  that  an  end  would  be 
made  of  those  sacrifices,  and  this  would 
occur  either  by  their  being  made  wholly 
to  cease  to  be  offered  at  that  time,  or  by 
the  fact  that  the  object  of  their  appoint- 
ment was  accomplished,  and  that  hence- 
forward they  would  be  useless  and  would 
die  away.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  so  far  as 
the  divine  intention  in  the  appointment 
of  these  sacrifices  and  offerings  was  con- 
eemed,  they  ceaeed  at  the  death  of  Christ 
— in  the  middle  of  the  '  week.'  Then  the 
great  sacrifice,  which  they  had  adutu- 
brated,  was  offered.  Then  they  ceased  to 
have  any  significancy,  no  reason  existing 
for  their  longer  continuance.  Then,  as 
thay  naver  had  any  tftca^in  themMlvet 


they  ceased  also  to  have  any  propriety  as 
typee — for  the  thing  which  they  had  pre- 
figured had  been  accomplished.  Then, 
too,  began  a  series  of  events  and  influ- 
ences which  led  to  their  abolition,  for 
soon  they  were  interrupted  by  the  Ro- 
mans, and  the  temple  and  the  altars  were 
swept  away  to  be  rebuilt  no  more.  The 
death  of  Christ  was,  in  fact,  the  thing 
which  made  them  to  cease,  and  the  fact 
that  the  great  atonement  tad  been  made, 
and  that  there  was  now  no  further  need 
of  those  offerings,  is  the  only  philosophi- 
cal reason  which  can  be  given  why  the 
Jews  have  never  been  able  again  to  re- 
build the  temple,  and  why  for  eighteen 
hundred  years  they  have  found  no  place 
where  they  could  again  offer  a  bloody 
sacrifice.  The  'sacrifice  and  the  obla- 
tion'  wore  made,  as  the  result  of  the 
coming  of  the  Messiah,  to  'cease' /ore v<rr, 
and  no  power  of  man  will  be  able  to  re- 
store them  again  in  Jerusalem.  Comp. 
Gibbons'  account  of  the  attempt  of  Ju- 
lian to  rebuild  the  temple  at  Jerusalem. 
Dec.  and  Fall,  ii.  36 — 37.  ^  And /or  the 
overspreading  of  abominations  he  shall 
make  it  desolate.  The  marginal  reading 
here  is  very  different,  showing  clearly  the 
perplexity  of  the  translators:  '  Upon  the 
battlements  shall  be  the  idols  of  the  deso- 
lator.'  There  is  great  variety,  also,  in 
the  ancient  versions  in  rendering  this 
passage.  The  Latin  Vulgate  is,  'And 
there  shall  be  in  the  temple  the  abomina- 
tion of  desolation.'  The  Greek,  'And 
upon  the  temple  shall  be  an  abomination 
of  desolations.'  The  Syriao,  'And  upon 
the  extremities  of  the  abomination,  shall 
rest  desolation.'  The  Arabic,  'And  over 
the  sanctuary  shall  iherr  be  the  abomi- 
nation of  ruin.'^  Luther  renders  it,  'And 
upon  the  wings  shall  stand  the  abomina- 
tion of  desolation.'  Lengerkc  and  Heng- 
stenberg  render  it,  '  And  upon  the  sum- 
mit of  abomination  comes  the  destroyer.' 
Prof.  Stuart,  'And  the  water  shall  be  over 
a  winged  fowl  of  abominations.'  These 
different  translations  show  that  there  is 
great  obscurity  in  the  original  and  per- 
haps exclude  the  hope  of  being  able  en- 
tirely to  free  the  passage  from  all  difficul- 
ties. An  examination  of  the  «rorc?», how- 
ever, may  perhaps  enable  us  to  form  a 
judgmenc  of  its  meaning.  The  literal 
and  obvious  sense  of  the  original  as  I  un* 
derstand  it,  is, '  And  upon  the  wing  of  tha 
abominations  one  caoainf  desolation'-^ 
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DDtte  irp?t^ »;;?  ^  The  word  rendered 
ovenpreading — r\)^ — means  properly  a 
wing — so  called  as  eovertng,  or  beeanse  it 
eoven — from  >p^,  to  corer,  to  hide.  Then 
It  denotes  anj  thing  having  a  resemblance 
to  a  wing,  as  an  eztremitji  a  comer,  as 
(a)  of  a  garmenty  the  skirt,  or  flap,  1  Sam. 
jLxir.  5, 12,  Num.  xt.  88,  and  hence,  as 
the  outer  garment  was  nsed  by  the  Ori- 
entals to  wrap  themselTes  in  at  night, 
the  word  is  nsed  for  the  extremity  or  bor- 
der of  a  bed-eoTering.  Dent  xxiii.  1 ; 
Bnth  iiL  9.  (6)  It  is  applied  to  land,  or 
to  the  earth — tm  the  earth  is  compared 
with  a  garment  spread  oat.  Isa.  xxiy.  16 ; 
Job  xxxvii.  3,  xxxriiL  13.  (e)  It  is  nsed 
to  denote  the  highest  point,  or  a  battle- 
ment, a  pinnacle — as  having  a  resem- 
blance to  a  wing  spread  oat  So  the 
word  Ti^tw  is  osed  in  Matt  ir.  5.  See 
Kotes  on  that  passage.  It  would  seem 
most  probable  that  the  allosion  by  the 
word  as  applied  to  a  building  would  not 
be,  as  supposed  by  Gesenins  (Xea;.),  and 
by  Hengstenberg  and  Lengerke,  to  the 
j^nnacU  or  mmmit,  but  to  some  roof, 
poreh,  or  piassa  that  had  a  resemblance 
to  the  wings  of  a  bird  as  spread  out — a 
«se  of  the  word  that  would  be  very  natu- 
ral and  obvious.  The  extended  porch 
that  Solomon  built  on  the  eastern  side  of 
the  temple  wouldt  not  improbablr,  have, 
to  one  standing  on  the  opposite  Mount  of 
Olives,  much  the  appearance  of  the  wings 
of  a  bird  spread  out  Nothing  certain 
eao  be  determined  about  the  allusion  here 
from  the  use  of  this  word,  but  the  oonttee- 
It'oa  would  lead  us  to  suppose  that  the 
reference  was  to  something  pertaining  to 
the  city  or  temple,  for  the  whole  pro- 
phecy has  a  reference  to  the  city  and 
temple,  and  it  is  natural  to  suppose  that 
in  its  close  there  would  be  an  allusion  to 
it  The  use  of  the  word  'wing*  here 
would  lead  to  the  supposition  that  what 
is  said  would  pertain  to  something  in  con. 
nection  with  the  temple  having  a  resem- 
blanee  to  the  wings  of  a  bird,  and  the 
word  'upon' — Sj — ^would  lead  us  to  sup- 
pose that  what  was  to  occur  would  be 
somehow  upon  that  The  word  rendered 
abominatiotu —  o^;tlpt^  — ^means  abomtna' 
hie  thingt,  things  to  be  held  in  detesta- 
tion, aa  things  unclean,  filthy  garments, 
Ac,  and  then  idols,  as  things  that  are  to 
be  held  in  abhorrence.    The  word — f\pp 


— 9lkih-hootx,  is  rendered  ahominaHon  in 
Deut  xxix.  17, 1  Kings  xi.  5, 7,  2  Einga 
xxiii.  13,  24,  Isa.  Ixvi.  3,  Jer.  iv.  1,  viL 
30,  xiii.  27,  xxxiu  34,  Etek.  v.  11,  viL  20, 
XX.  7,  8,  30,  Dan.  ix.  27,  xi.  31,  xii.  11, 
Hos.  ix.  10,Zcch.  ix.  7;  ahominaUe  idoU, 
2  Chron.  xv.  8,  in  this  margin  ahomino' 
tiona;  det^MaUty  in  Jer.  xvi.  18,  Ezek.  xL 
18,  21,  jfxxvii,  23  ;  an  ahominahle  Jiltk  in 
Nah.  iii.  6.  It  does  not  occur  elseirhere. 
In  most  of  these  places  it  is  applied  to 
idoUf  and  the  current  usage  would  lead  ua 
so  to  apply  it,  if  there  were  nothing  in  the 
connection  to  demand  a  different  inter- 
pretation. It  might  refer  to  any  thing 
that  was  held  in  abomination,  or  Uiat  wai 
detestable  and  offensive.  The  word  is 
one  that  might  be  used  of  an  idol  god,  or 
of  anything  that  would  pollute  or  defile, 
or  that  was  from  any  cause  offensive.  It 
is  not  used  in  the  Old  Testament  with 
reference  to  a  banner  or  military  wtandard, 
but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  might 
be  so  applied  as  denoting  the  standard  of 
a  foe — of  a  heathen— planted   on  any 

rof  the  temple — a  thing  whieh  wonla 
particularly  detestable  and  abomi- 
nable in  the  sight  of  the  Jews.  The 
word  rendered  *he  shall  make  i(  de- 
solate'— o?fe^  —is  '  he  making  desolate  f 
that  is,  a  de»olater.  It  is  a  Pool  partici- 
ple from  D9^  to  be  astonished,  to  b« 
laid  waste ;  and  then,  in  aa  active  aesM^ 
to  lay  waste,  to  make  desolate.  Qetnimm, 
The  same  word,  and  the  same  phraaa, 
occurs  in  ch.  xi.  31:  'And  thev  shaU 
place  the  abomination  that  maketh  deeo- 
late,'  or,  as  it  is  in  the  margin,  osloindk- 
ttk.  There,  alao,  the  expression  is  used 
in  connection  with  'taking  away  tha 
daily  sacrifices.'  The  wora  would  ba 
more  properly  rendered  in  this  place  tfe- 
•olater,  referring  to  some  one  who  wouhl 
produce  desolation.  There  is  great  ab- 
ruptness in  the  entire  expresaioa,  and  it 
is  evident  that  it  was  not  the  intentaon 
to  give  so  clear  a  prediction  in  this  that 
it  could  be  fully  understood  beforehand. 
The  other  portions  of  the  prc^e^,  re- 
specting the  building  of  the  ct^,  and  tba 
coming  of  the  Messiah,  and  Uie  work 
that  he  would  accomplish,  are  much  mora 
clear,  and  their  meaning  oonld  have  been 
made  out  with  much  more  oertainQr* 
But,  in  reference  to  this,  it  would  seem* 
perhaps,  that  all  that  waf  designed 
was  to  throw  out  faggeetioni — frag- 
ments of  thought,  that  wonid  rather  JUa* 
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at  the  faljlMt  thsn  ghre  M17  eontiniKms 
Idea.  Perhaps  a  much  more  abrupt  me- 
thod of  traoBlation  than  that  which 
attempts  to  ezprese  it  in  a  continaooe 
grammatical  constmeUon  capable  of  being 
parsed  easily,  would  better  express  the 
ttate  of  the  mind  of  the  speaker,  and  the 
language  which  he  uses,  than  the  ordi- 
nary versions.  The  Masoretic  pointing, 
also,  may  be  disregarded,  and  then  the 
real  idea  would  be  better  expressed  by 
some  such  translation  as  the  following : 
'He  shall  cause  the  sacrifice  and  the 
offering  to  cease.  And — upon  the  wing — 
the  porch  of  the  temple — abominations ! 
And  a  desolater!'  That  is,  after  the 
oeasing  of  the  sacrifice  and  the  oblation, 
the  mind  is  fixed  upon  the  temple  where 
they  had  been  offered.  The  first  thing 
that  arrests  the  eye  is  some  portion  of 
the  temple,  here  denoted  by  the  word 
«rtii^.  The  next  is  something  abomina- 
ble or  detestable — an  object  to  be  hated 
and  loathed  in  the  very  temple  itself. 
The  next  is  a  detolattr-^one  who  had 
eome  to  carry  desolation  to  that  rery 
temple.  Whether  the  'abomination'  is 
eonnected  with  the  'desolater*  or  not,  is 
not  intimated  by  the  language.  It  might, 
or  might  not  be.  The  angel  uses  Ian- 
mage  as  these  objects  strike  the  eye,  and 
be  expresses  himself  in  this  abrupt  man- 
■er  as  the  eye  rests  on  one  or  the  other. 
The  queatiott  then  arises,  what  does  this 
nsean  ?  Or  what  is  to  be  regarded  as  the 
proper  ftilfilment?  It  seems  to  me  that 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  there  is  a  re- 
ference to  the  Roman  standard  or  ban- 
nera  planted  on  some  part  of  the  temple, 
•r  to  the  Reman  amy,  or  to  some  idols 
•et  up  by  the  Romans — objects  of  abom- 
ination to  the  Jews — as  attraeting  the 
eye  of  the  angel  In  the  distant  ftitare, 
and  as  indicating  the  close  of  the  series 
of  eventi  here  referred  to  in  the  prophecy. 
The  reasons  for  this  opinion  are,  summa- 
rily, the  following :  (a)  the  piaee  or  order 
hi  which  the  passage  stands  in  the  pro- 
phecy. It  Is  «Aer  the  coming  of  the 
Messiah;  a/^  the  proper  oessation  of 
the  aaeriflee  and  oblation,  and  at  the 
close  of  the  whole  series  of  CTcnts — the 
termination  of  the  whole  design  about  re- 
building the  city  and  the  temple.  (6)  The 
langmag9  is  such  as  would  properly  re- 
present that  Nothing  eould  oe  more 
appropriate  In  the  common  eetimation 
•ff  tlM  Jews,  than  to  fpeak  of  raoh  an 
•Itlaal  at  a  Roauui  military    ' 
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planted  In  any  part  of  the  temple,  at 
an  abomination;  and  no  word  would  bet- 
ter denote  the  character  of  the  Roman 
conqueror  than  the  word  detolater-^-tot 
the  effect  of  his  coming  was  to  lay  the 
whole  city  and  temple  in  ruins,  (e)  The 
language  of  the  Saviour  in  his  referenoe 
to  this,  would  seem  to  demand  such  an 
interpretation.  Matt.  xxiv.  15:  "When 
ye,  therefore,  shall  see  the  abomination 
of  desolation  spoken  of  by  Daniel  the 
prophet,  stand  in  the  holy  place,"  Ae» 
There  can  be  no  reasonaUe  doubt  that 
the  Saviour  refers  to  this  passage  in  Dan- 
iel  (see  Notes  on  Matt  xxiv.  15),  or  that 
events  occurred  in  the  attack  on  Jerusa* 
lem  and  the  temple  that  would  fully  cor* 
respond  with  the  language  used  here. 
Josephus,  for  instance,  says,  Uiat  when 
the  city  was  taken,  the  Romans  brought 
their  ensigns  into  the  temple,  and  placed 
them  over  the  eastern  gate,  and  sacrificed 
to  them  there.  **  And  now  the  Romans," 
says  he,  **  upon  the  flight  of  the  seditious 
into  the  city,  and  upon  the  burning  of 
the  holy  house  itself,  and  all  the  build- 
ings ronnd  about  it,  brought  their  ensigns 
into  the  temple,  and  set  them  over  against 
its  eastern  gate ;  and  there  they  did  offer 
saerificee  to  them,  and  there  did  they  make 
Titus  Imperator  with  the  greatest  accla- 
mations of  joy."  Jewish  Wars,  b.  vL  ch. 
vi.  2  1.  This  fact  Mly  accords  with  the 
meaning  of  the  language  as  above  ex- 
plained, and  the  reference  to  It  was  de- 
manded in  order  that  the  purpose  of  the 
prophecy  should  be  complete.  Its  proper 
termination  is  the  destruction  of  the  mty 
and  temple — as  its  bennning  is  the  order 
to  rebuild  them.  %Ev9n  until  th*  ooa- 
ntmmation.  Until  the  completion — ^ 
—  n^?.  That  is,  the  series  of  events  in 
the  prophecy  shall  in  fact  reach  to  the 
completion  of  everything  pertaining  to 
the  city  and  temple.  The  whole  purpoea 
in  regard  to  that  shall  be  completed. 
The  design  for  which  it  is  to  be  rebuilt 
shall  be  consummated;  the  saorifioes  to 
be  offered  there  shall  he  fiinished,  and 
they  shall  be  no  longer  efiUcacious  or  pro- 
per ;  the  whole  civil  and  religious  polity 
connected  with  the  ci^  and  temple  shall 
pass  away.  %And  that  determined,-^ 
nqprg).  See  this  word  explained  in  the 
Notes  on  vs.  24,  S^  See  also  Notes  on 
Isa.  X.  23.  There  seems  to  be  an  allu- 
sion In  the  word  here  to  Its  former  ns^ 
as  denoting  that  thia  la  tha  lUfllflMiit  U 
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4be  dattmiiifttimi  io  rtgKtd.  to  tbe  d^ 

and  temple.  Tbe  idea  is,  that  that 
which  wa«  determined,  or  decided  on,  to 
wit,  with  reference  to  the  cloaing  ecenes 
of  the  citj  and  temple,  wonld  be  accom- 
plished. %  Shall  he  pourtd,  T\^^,  Tha 
word  here  used  means  to  poor,  to  pour 
•at,  to  OTorflow — as  rain,  water,  corses, 
anger,  &e.  It  may  be  properly  applied 
Io  calamitj  or  desolation,  as  these  things 
■ay  be  represented  as  pourtd  dowt  npon 
a  people,  in  the  manner  of  a  storm. — 
Comp.  2  Sam.  xxL  10,  Ex.  ix.  83,  Ps. 
zt  6,  Etek.  zxzTiiL  22,  2  Chron.  zjcxit. 
21,  xii.  7,  Jer.  rii.  20,  xlii.  18,  xUy.  6. 
5  Uptm  tlU  d€$olat4,  Marg.,  dmolaUr, 
The  Hebrew  word — OD^ — is  the  same, 
ttiongh  in  another  form  (Kal  instead  of 
Pctl)  which  is  used  in  the  previous  part 
of  the  verse,  and  rendered  'he  shall  make 
it  desolate,'  bat  which  is  proposed  aboVe 
to  be  rendered  detolater.  The  verb  cp;^ 
is  an  intransitive  verb,  and  means,  in  Kalf 
the  form  used  here,  to  be  astonished  or 
amazod ;  then  *  to  be  laid  waste,  to  be 
made  desolate'  (Getwiua),  and  the  mean- 
ing in  this  place,  therefore,  is,  that  which 
is  desolate  or  laid  waste — the  wasted,  the 
perishing,  the  solitary.  Tbe  reference  Is 
to  Jerusalem  viewed  as  desolate  or  re- 
duced  to  mins.  The  angel,  perhaps,  con- 
templates it»  as  he  is  speaking,  in  ruins 
or  as  desolate,  and  he  sees  this  also  as 
the  termination  of  the  entire  series  of  pre- 
dictions, and,  in  view  of  the  whole,  speaks 
of  Jerosalem  appropriately  as  the  dctolaU. 
Thongh  it  would  be  rebuilt,  yet  it  would 
be  again  reduced  to  desolation,  for  the 
purpose  of  the  rebuilding — the  coming 
of  the  Messiah — would  be  accomplishe£ 
As  the  prophecy /ndt  Jerusalem  a  scene 
of  mins,  so  it  Uaw  it,  and  the  last  word 
im  the  prophecy,  therefore,  is  appropri- 
ately the  word  d09olatt.  The  interme- 
diate state  indeed  between  the  condition 
of  the  city  as  seen  at  first  and  at  the  close 
Si  glorious— for  it  embraces  the  whole 
work  of  the  Messiah ;  but  the  beginning 
is  a  scene  of  ruins,  and  so  is  the  dose. 
The  sum  of  the  whole  in  the  latter  part 
of  the  verse,  may  be  expressed  in  a 
f^ae  paraphrsse :  '  He,  the  Messiah,  shall 
cause  the  sacrifice  and  oblation  to  cease, 
by  having  fulfilled  in  his  own  death  the 
design  of  the  ancient  offerings,  thus  ren- 
dering them  now  useless,  and  upon  the 
outspreading — upon  the  temple  regarded 
as  spread  on^  or  soma  wing  or  portico^ 
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trous  ensigns,  and  the  worship  of  for- 
eigners. A  desolster  is  there,  siso,  coma 
to  spread  destruction—*  foreign  army  or 
I  leader.  And  this  shall  continue  even  to 
I  the  end  of  the  whole  matter — the  end  of 
the  events  contemplated  by  the  prophecy 
— the  end  of  the  dty  and  the  temple. 
And  that  which  is  determined  on — tha 
destruction  decreed — shall  be  poured  oat 
like  a  tempest  on  the  city  doomed  to  da^ 
eolation — desolate  as  surveyed  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  prophecy — desolate  at  tha 
close,  and  therefore  appropriately  eallad 
UhtdewlcUe,' 

After  this  protracted  examinadoB  of 
the  meaning  of  this  prophe^,  all  the  ra- 
mark  which  it  seems  proper  to  make  \m, 
that  this  prediction  could  have  been  tha 
result  only  of  inspiration.  There  is  tha 
clearest  evidence  that  the  prophecy  waa 
recorded  long  before  the  time  of  the  Mea- 
siah,  and  it  is  manifest  that  it  could  not 
have  been  the  result  of  any  natural  sagi^ 
city.  There  is  not  the  slightest  proof 
that  it  was  uttered  as  late  as  the  coming 
of  Christ,  and  there  is  nothing  better  de- 
termined in  relation  to  any  ancient  mat- 
ter than  that  it  was  recorded  long  befara 
the  birth  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  j^t  it  ia 
equally  clear  that  it  could  have  been  tbe 
result  of  no  mere  natural  sagacity.  How 
could  such  events  have  been  foreseen  ax- 
cept  by  Him  who  knows  all  things?— 
How  could  the  order  have  been  deter* 
mined  ?  How  could  tbe  time  have  been 
fixed  ?  How  could  it  have  been  antici- 
pated that  the  Messiah,  the  Prince  would 
be  cut  off?  How  could  it  have  bean 
known  that  he  would  cause  the  sacrifica 
and  oblation  to  cease?  How  could  it 
have  been  ascertained  that  the  period 
during  which  he  would  be  engaged  in 
this  would  be  one  week— or  abmit  aeven 
years?  How  oould  it  be  predieted  that 
a  remarkable  event  would  oeav  in  tha 
middle  of  that  period  that  would  in  fact 
cause  the  sacrifice  and  oblation  ultimately 
to  cease  ?  And  how  eould  it  ha  ooi^jae- 
tored  that  a  foreign  prinea  wonld  oobm^ 
and  plant  the  stendard  of  abominatioa 
in  the  holy  city,  and  sweep  all  away- 
laying  the  city  and  the  temple  in  mina, 
and  bringing  the  whole  polity  to  an  end  ? 
These  things  lie  beyond  the  range  of 
natural  sagacity,  and  if  they  are  fiUriy 
implied  in  this  prophecy,  they  dasaon 
strato  that  this  portion  af  tha  haak  li 
froflsOo^ 
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CHAPTER  X, 


ANALYSIS  OP  TBS  CHAPTSB. 


This  ehapter  iQtrodoeee  the  lut  rerelation  made  to  Daniel,  and  Is  merdp  intcodnetory  to  tlio 
dU>closare«  made  in  the  tvo  following  diapten.  The  whole  extends  to  the  time  of  the  eoming 
of  the  Messiah,  embradng  a  detail  of  the  prindpal  historical  erents  that  would  occur,  and  clones 
with  some  feartal  allosions  to  the  ultimate  results  of  human  conduct  in  the  day  of  judgment, 
and  to  the  great  principles  on  which  God  gorems  the  world.  The  contents  of  this  introductory 
chapter  are  as  follows :  (a)  the  statement  of  the  time  when  the  rerelation  occurred,  ver.  1.  Thkl 
was  in  the  third  year  of  Cyrus  king  of  Persia,  subsequently,  ttierefore,  to  the  ^sions  in  the 
preTious  chapters,  and  after  the  order  had  been  given  by  Gyrus  for  the  restoration  of  the  Jews. 
£sra  i.  1.  (b)  The  particular  period  when  this  oeetirred  was  when  Daniel  was  obserring  a  fast 
that  continued  through  three  weelcs,  ts.  2, 8.  This  was  at  the  Passorer,  the  first  month  in  their 
ecdesiastieal  year,  and  the  fut  was  obeenred  by  Daniel,  evidently,  on  aeoonnt  of  the  sins  and 
the  calamities  of  his  people,  (e)  The  plaoe  whero  this  occurred,  ver.  3.  He  was  by  the  side  of 
the  liver  of  Hiddelcel,  or  ngris.  Why  he  was  there,  he  does  not  say.  But  it  is  to  be  remem* 
bored  that  he  seems  to  have  been  employed  on  scHne  occasions  in  other  parts  of  the  empire  than 
Babylon,  and  one  of  his  fbnner  visions  occurred  on  the  hanks  of  a  river  that  flowed  Into  the 
Tigris— tha  river  UlaL  Bee  Notes  on  oh.  viii.  2.  Indeed,  it  would  appear  that  the  banks  of 
rivers  were  not  unfireqneatly  the  places  to  which  the  prophets  resorted,  or  where  they  were  favcured 
with  their  visions.  Th^  were  retired  places,  and  were  on  many  accounts  favourable  for  devo- 
tion. Gomp.  Ezek.  i.  1 ;  Acts  xvi.  12.  See  also  Rev.  xxiL  1, 2.  (d)  While  there,  engaged  in  his 
devotions,  Daniel  saw  a  mui,  who  suddenly  appeared  to  him,  clothed  in  linen,  and  girded  with 
a  belt  of  gold.  Those  who  were  with  him  fled  astonished  and  left  him  alone  to  contemplate  the 
virion,  aira  to  receive  the  communication  which  this  glorious  stranger  had  to  make  to  him. 
The  effect  of  this  vision  on  himself^  however,  was  wholly  to  overcome  himi  to  prostrate  him  to 
the  earth,  and  to  render  him  insensible,  until  tho  angd  touched  him,  and  rslsed  him  up,  vs. 
4—10.  In  nil  this  there  is  nothing  unnatural.  The  effect  is  such  as  would  be  produced  In  any 
ease  in  similar  droumstanoes,  and  it  has  a  striking  resemblance  to  what  occurred  to  Saul  of 
Tarsus  on  his  way  to  Damascus,  Acts  ix.  3,  4;  xxii.  7—0,  and  to  John  in  the  visions  of  Patmos, 
Rev.  L 10—17.  (e)  He  who  had  thus  appeared  to  Daniel,  proceeded  to  state  to  him  the  design 
for  which  he  had  come,  vs.  11—14.  The  prayer  of  Daniel,  he  said,  had  been  heard  the  first  day 
in  which  he  had  given  himself  to  these  solemn  acts  of  devotion.  He  had  himself  been  commis- 
sioned at  that  time  to  come  to  Daniel,  and  to  disclose  the  events  which  were  to  occur.  During 
a  period  of  twen^rK>ne  days,  however,  in  which  Daniel  had  been  engaged  in  this  season  of  de- 
votion, he  had  been  withstood  by  *  the  prince  of  the  kingdom  of  PerO^Mnd  had  been  detained 
until  Michael,  one  of  the  chief  princes,  nad  interposed  to  release  him,  and  he  had  now  come,  at 
last,  to  make  known  to  Daniel  what  would  occur  to  his  people  in  the  latter  days.  The  nature 
of  this  detention  will,  of  course,  be  considered  in  the  Notes  on  ver.  13.  (/)  Daniel  then  (vs. 
15—17),  describes  the  effect  which  this  vision  had  on  him,  rendering  him  unable  to  converse 
with  him  who  had  thus  appeared  to  him.  (g)  The  heavenly  messenger  then  touched  him,  and 
biMle  him  he  of  good  courage  and  be  strong  (vs.  18, 19),  and  then  said  that  he  would  return  and 
fight  with  the  prinoe  of  Persia,  after  having  stated  that  which  was  'noted  in  the  Scripture  of 
truth,*  vs.  20, 21. 


1  In  the  third  year  of  Cynis  king 
of  Persia  a  thing  was  revealed  unto 

1.  In  the  third  jfeor  of  Cyrut  king  of 
Penia,  In  regard  to  Oynu,  see  I^otes 
OB  Isa.  zlL  S.  In  eh.  L  21,  it  it  said  that 
'Daniel  eontinned  even  nnto  the  first 
year  of  king  Gyros.'  But  it  is  not  neces- 
sarily implied  in  that  pMsage  that  ho 
dUd  there.  li  may  mean  only  that  he 
oontinaed  in  authority,  and  was  em- 
ployed,  in  Tariont  ways,  as  a  pablio  offi- 
eer,  antU  that  time.  See  Notes  on  that 
paMage.  For  anything  that  appears,  he 
ma/  have  lived  several  years  after, 
though,  for  causes  now  unknown,  he 
may  have  retired  from  the  eoast  after 
tlM  aooamioa  of  Cynu.    Thia  TiBion  may 


Daniel,  whose  name  was  called  Bel- 
teshaazar ;  and  the  thing  wcu  true, 


have  occurred  when  he  was  no  longer  a 
public  officer,  though  the  whole  narrative 
leads  us  to  suppose  that  he  had  not  lost 
his  interest  in  the  affairs  of  the  Jewish 
people.  He  may  have  retired  on  account 
of  age,  though  bis  declining  years  would 
be  naturally  devoted  to  the  welfare  of  bis 
people,  and  he  would  embrace  any  oppor* 
tunity  which  ho  might  have  of  doing 
them  good.  ^  A  thing  wn§  revealed  unto 
DanieL  A  revelation  was  made  to  him. 
The  occasion  on  which  it  was  done  is  stated 
in  the  next  verse.  It  was  when  he  wnj 
earnesUy  engaged  in  prayer  for  his  peo- 
ple, and  when  his  mind  was  deeply  anx- 
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but  the  time  appointed  was  *■  long : 
and  he  understood  the  thing,  and 
had  understanding  of  the  vision. 


DANIEL.  [B.C.] 

2  And  in  those  daVB  I  Daniel  waa 
mourning  tiiree  ^  full  ireeka. 


loos  in  regard  to  their  condition,  f  TTbote 
nctme  toot  called  BeUethazzar,  See  Notes 
on  eh.  i.  7.    The  nnme  Belteshazsar  was 

{trobably  that  by  which  he  was  known 
n  Babylon,  and  as  this  prophecy  was  per- 
haps published  in  his  own  time,  the  nse 
of  this  name  would  senre  to  identify  the 
author.  The  name  Daniel  would  have 
been  sufficient  to  five  it  currency  and  au- 
thority among  his  own  countrymen. 
^And  the  thing  was  true.  That  is,  it 
wonld  be  certainly  accomplished.  This 
•xpresses  the  deep  conriction  of  the  wri- 
ter that  what  was  revealed  in  this  vision 
would  certainly  come  to  pass.  In  his 
own  mind  there  was  no  doubt  that  it 
would  be  so,  though  the  time  extended 
through  many  years,  and  though  it  could 
not  be  expected  that  it  would  be  com- 
plete until  lonff  after  his  own  death. 
Ferhaps  the  declaration  here  is  designed 
to  bring  the  weight  of  his  own  authority 
and  his  well-known  character ;  to  pledge 
his  own  word,  that  whatia  here  said  would 
be  accomplished :  or,  as  we  should  say,  to 
stake  his  veracity  as  a  prophet  and  a  man, 
on  the  fulfilment  of  what  he  had  affirmed. 
Such  an  assertion  might  be  of  great  use  in 
consoling  the  minds  of  the  Jews  in  the 
troubles  that  were  to  come  upon  their  na- 
tion, f  But  the  time  appointed  was  long. 
Marg.,  great.  There  is  considerable  va- 
riety in  the  translation  and  interpretation 
of  this  passage.  The  Latin  Vulgate  ren- 
ders  it  fortitudo  magna.  The  Oreek, 
'  And  the  power  was  great'  The  Syriao, 
'  And  the  cUsoourse  was  apprehended  with 
neat  effort,  but  he  understood  the  vis- 
ion.' Luther, '  And  it  was  of  great  mat- 
ters.' Lengerke,  'And  the  misery 
(Elend)  ii  great  ,•'  that  is,  the  distress  of 
the  peo|de.  BerUioldt  renders  it,  *  Whose 
contents  pertained  to  great  wars.'  This 
variety  of  interpretation  arises  from  the 
word  rendered  in  our  version  *  the  time 
appointed'— K^>  This  word  properly 
means  an  army,  host,  as  going  forth  to 
war  y  then  the  host  of  angels,  of  the  stars, 
and  hence  God  is  so  often  called  '  Jeho- 
vah of  hosts.'  Then  the  word  meoM 
warfiire,  militaiy  service,  a  hard  service, 
a  season  of  affliction  or  calamity.  See 
Notes  on  Job  vii.  1.  It  seems  to  me  that 
Ibis  is  the  meaning  here,  and  that  Geae- 


nius  (Lex,)  has  eorreotlj  expressed  the 
idea:  ''And  true  is  the  edict,  and  rtlatm 
to  long  warfare;  that  is,  to  many  calami- 
ties to  be  endured."  It  was  not  a  thing 
to  be  soon  accomplished,  nor  did  it  per- 
tain to  peaceful  and  easy  times,  but  it 
had  reference  to  the  calamidos,  the  evils, 
and  the  hardships  of  wars: — ^wars  at- 
tended with  the  evils  to  which  they  are 
usually  incident,  and  which  were  to  be 
conducted  on  a  great  scale.  This  inter- 
protatlon  will  accord  with  the  details  ia 
the  following  chapters.  %  And  he  under- 
etood  the  thing,  Ac.  This  seems  to  be  said 
in  contradistinction  to  what  had  occurred 
on  some  other  occasions  when  the  mean- 
ing of  the  vision  which  he  saw  was  con- 
cealed from  him.  Of  this  he  says  he  hod 
full  understanding.  The  prophecy  was, 
in  fact,  more  clearly  expressed  than  had 
been  usual  in  the  revelations  made  to 
Daniel,  for  this  is  almost  entirely  a  his- 
torical narrative,  and  there  could  be  litde 
doubt  as  to  its  meaning. 

2.  In  thoee  days  I  Daniel  uku  mowming, 
I  was  afflicting  myself;  that  is,  he  had 
set  apart  this  time  as  an  extraordinaiy 
fast  He  was  sad  and  troubled.  He  does 
not  say  on  what  account  he  was  thus 
troubled,  but  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  it  was  on  account  of  his  people. 
This  was  two  years  after  the  order  had 
been  given  by  Gyms  for  the  restora- 
tion of  the  Hebrew  people  to  their  oona- 
try,  but  it  is  not  improbable  that  they 
met  wiUi  many  embarrassments  in  theb 
efforts  to  return,  and  possibly  there  maj 
have  sprung  up  in  Babyion  some  diA- 
culties  on  i&  subijectthat  greatly  alfeoted 
the  mind  of  DanieL  The  difficulties  aft- 
tending  snoh  an  enterprise  as  that  of  re- 
storing a  captured  pe<^  to  thdr  country, 
when  the  march  lay  across  a  vast  desert* 
would  at  any  time  have  been  such  as  to 
have  made  an  extraordinary  season  ef 
prayer  and  fasting  proper,  f  Three  fmtt 
u>eek9.  Marg.,  weeka  of  dojfe,  Heb., 
'  Three  sevens  of  days.'  He  does  not  ay 
whether  he  had  designedly  set  apart  that 
time  to  be  oooupied  as  a  season  of  fhsUng^ 
or  whether  he  had,  under  the  inflnenca 
of  deep  feeling,  continued  his  fast  firoim 
day  to  day  untii  it  reached  that  period. 
Either  supposition  will  accord  with  th« 


•  3  I  ftle  BO  ApkMMit  bread,  neir 
Iher  came  fleea  nor  wine  in  my 
month,  neither  did  I  anoint  myself 
at  all,  till  three  whole  weeks  were 
folftlled. 


CHAPinBE    X. 


Ot 


eircamstsnoes  of  the  ease,  and  either 
would  have  Justified  suoh  an  act  at  any 
time,  for  it  would  be  undoubtedly  proper 
to  designate  a  time  of  extraordinary  de- 
Totion,  or,  under  the  influence  of  deep 
feelings  of  domestic  trouble,  of  national 
affliction » to  continue  such  religious  ex- 
ercises from  day  to  day. 

8.  I  aU  HO  pleasant  brwjuL  Uvrg.,  bread 
o/dg$tre».  So  the  Hebrew.  The  mean- 
ing is,  that  he  abstained  fh>m  ordinary 
food,  and  partook  of  that  only  which  was 
coarse  and  disagreeable,  f  Neither  came 
Amh  nor  wine  in  my  mouth.  That  is,  he 
liTcd  on  bread  or  vegetables.  It  is  not 
to  be  inferred  from  this  that  Daniel  ordi- 
narily made  use  of  wine,  for  it  would 
seem  from  chapter  i.  that  that  was  not  his 
custom.  What  would  appear  from  this 
passage  would  be,  that  he  practised  on 
this  occasion  the  most  rigid  abstinence. 
5  Neither  did  I  anoint  mywf/.  The  use 
of  unguents  was  common  in  the  East, 

iSee  Notes  on  Matt.  vi.  17),  and  Daniel 
lere  says  that  he  abstained  during  these 
three  weeks  from  that  which  he  ordina- 
rily observed  as  promoting  his  personal 
comfort  He  gave  himself  up  to  a  course 
of  life  which  would  be  expressive  of  deep 
grief.  Nature  prompts  to  this  when  the 
mind  is  overwhelmed  with  sorrow.  Not 
only  do  we  become  indifferent  to  our  food, 
hxtl  it  requires  an  effort  imX  to  be  indiffer- 
•nt  to  our  dress,  and  to  our  personal  ap- 
pearance. 

4.  And  in  the /our  and  twentieth  day  of 
the  Jtret  wumth.  At  the  close  of  his  sea- 
son of  fasting.  Though  he  had  not  set 
apart  this  season  of  fasting  with  any 
view  or  expectation  that  it  would  be  fol- 
lowed by  such  a  result,  yet  there  was 
a  propriety  that  an  occasion  like  this 
should  be  selected  as  that  on  which  the 
oommunioation  which  follows  should  be 
made  to  his  mind ;  for  (a)  his  mind  was 
in  a  prepared  state  by  tnis  extraordinary 
season  of  devotion,  fbr  such  a  communi- 
9ation }  and  (h)  his  attention  during  that 
period  had  been  turned  towards  the  con- 
dition of  his  peoplsy  and  It  was  a  fit  op- 
tortni^  l»  imparl  to  kla  tbess  ssmor- 


4  And  in  tiie  Ibor  and  twentieth 
day  of  the  first  month,  as  I  was  b^ 
the  side  of  the  great  riTer,  which  tt 
Hiddekel ; 

5  Then  I  lifted  np  mine  eyes,  and 
looked,  and  behold  >>  a  certun  man 

dinary  views  of  whatwouli  occur  to  them 
in  future  days.  It  may  be  added,  that 
we  shall  be  more  likely  to  receive  divine 
communications  to  our  souls  at  the  close 
of  seasons  of  sincere  and  prolonged  devo- 
tion than  at  other  times,  and  that,  though 
we  may  set  apart  such  seasons  for  differ- 
ent purposes,  the  Spirit  of  Ood  may  take 
occasion  from  them  to  impart  to  us  clear 
and  elevated  views  of  divine  truth,  and  of 
the  divine  government  A  man  is  in  a 
better  state  to  obtain  such  views,  and  is 
more  likely  to  obtain  them,  in  such  cir- 
cumstances than  he  is  in  others,  and  ha 
who  desires  to  understand  God  and  his 
ways  should  wait  upon  him  with  intense 
and  prolonged  devotion.  The  time  here 
specified  is  the  '  first  month' — the  month 
Nisan,  answering  to  a  part  of  our  month 
April.  This  was  the  month  in  which  tha 
Passover  was  celebrated,  and  was  a  time^ 
therefore,  which  a  Jew  would  be  likely 
to  select  as  a  season  of  extraordinary  de- 
votion. It  was,  for  some  reason,  very 
common  for  the  prophets  to  record  the 
very  day  on  which  the  visions  which  they 
saw  appeared  to  them,  or  on  which  divine 
communications  were  made  to  them* 
This  was  often  of  importance,  because  it 
served  to  determine  the  time  when  a  pro- 
phecy was  fulfilled.  %  Iwie  by  the  eide 
of  the  great  river,  which  is  HiddekeU 
That  is,  the  Tigris.  The  Syriao  renders 
it  the  Euphrates.  The  name  in  the 
Scriptures,  however,  denotes  the  Tigris. 
Why  Daniel  was  there  he  does  not  say. 
He  was  often  away  from  Babylon  (Comp. 
Notes  on  oh.  viL  1 ),  and  he  may  have 
been  now  among  some  of  his  people  who 
resided  near  the  Tigris.  Possibly  he  may 
at  that  time  have  ceased  to  reside  at  the 
court  in  Babylon,  and  have  taken  up  his 
residence  in  some  place  on  the  Tigris. 
See  Notes  on  verse  1. 

5.  Then  I  lifted  up  mine  eyet,  and 
looked,  Ac.  While  he  was  eng^aged  ic 
devotion.  What  is  here  said  would  lead 
us  to  suppose  that  he  had  been  occupied 
in  deep  thought  and  meditation,  perhaps 
with  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  gronnd.    \  Be- 
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«lotti«d  in  UneBt  wliose  loim  loere 
girded  with  fine  gold  of  Upha^ 

6  His  body  "also  vxu  like  the 
berj],  and  bin  face  as  the  appear^ 

wbo  had  tho  form  and  appearance  of  a 
man.  The  mbsequent  disclosares  showed 
that  he  waa  an  angel,  bnt  when  angeU 
hare  appeared  on  earth  thej  have  oom- 
Bionlj  assumed  the  human  form.  The 
margin  is,  'one,'  So  also  is  the  Hebrew 
'one  man.'  From  ch.  zii.  6,  it  would 
Mem  that  two  other  snch  beings  appeared 
In  the  course  of  the  vision,  but  either  one 
only  waa  manifest  now  to  Daniel,  or  his 
aiteotion  was  particularly  directed  to 
him.  The  name  of  this  celestial  messen- 
ger  is  not  given,  but  all  the  circumstances 
of  the  case  lead  us  to  suppose  that  it  was 
the  same  who  had  appeared  to  him  on 
the  banks  of  the  Ulai,  (ch.  viiL  16),  and 
the  same  who  had  made  the  revelation 
•f  the  seventy  weeks,  ch.  ix.  21,  §eq, 
linen  waa  the  common  raiment  of  priests, 
because  it  was  supposed  to  be  more  pure 
than  wool,  Ex.  zxviiL  42;  Lev.  vi.  10; 
xvL  4,  23 ;  1  Sam.  ii.  18.  It  was  also 
worn  by  prophets,  Jer.  xiil.  1,  and  is  re- 
presented  as  the  raiment  of  angels,  Rev. 
XV.  6.  The  nature  of  the  raiment  would 
suggest  the  idea  at  once  that  this  person 
thus  appearing  was  one  sustaining  a 
saintly  character.  5  Y^^^^om  loine  were 
ffirded  with  fine  gold  of  Upkan,  With  a 
girdle  made  of  fine  gold ;  that  is,  proba- 
bly, it  was  made  of  something  in  which 
fine  gold  was  interwoven  so  as  to  give  it 
the  appearanoe  of  pure  gold.  It  was  cus- 
tomary at  the  £ast,  as  it  is  now,  to  wear 
a  girdle  around  the  loins.  See  Notes  on 
Matt  T.  38.  These  girdles  are  often 
made  of  rich  material,  and  are  highly 
ornamented.  Comp.  Notes  on  Rev.  i.  13. 
Nothing  if  known  of  Uphaz,  unless,  as 
G«seniui  supposes,  the  word  is  a  eorrup- 
tioB  of  Opbir,  made  by  a  change  of  a 
single  letter — j  for  %  Ophir  was  cele- 
brated for  iU  gold,  but  its  situation  is 
unknown.    See  Notes  on  Job  xxiL  24. 

6.  Hie  bodjf  aUo  was  like  the  heryl 
There  is  a  very  striking  resemblance  be- 
tween the  description  here  given  and 
that  of  the  Saviour  as  he  appeared  to 
John  in  Patmos,  Rev.  i.  13—16.  See 
Notes  on  that  passage.  It  oontains,  how- 
ever, no  description  of  the  appearance  of 
the  hody.  Beryl  is  "  a  mineral  of  great 
birtntMb  •MURiaf  ia  grMii»aad  Uaiilui 


aa«e  of  Uditnioff,  asd  Ma  « jw  at 
lamps  of  nre,  and  his  arsis  and  bit 
feet  like  in  colour  to  polished  brass. 


»  Be.  1.13— 17. 


green  six  sided  prisms.  It  is  identical 
with  the  emerald,  except  that  the  latter 
has  a  purer  aud  richer  colour."  Dana, 
in  Webster's  Die.  The  Hebrew  word 
here  used  is  V^^7\ — TarehUk —  Tarieeawe^ 
and  properly  refers  to  a  country,  sup. 
posed  to  be  OB  the  south  of  Spain,  • 
place  where  this  mineral  was  probably 
found.  This  was  situated  between  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Bcetis,  or  Gaadal. 
quiver,  and  was  a  flourishing  mart  of  tha 
Phoenicians,  Gen.  x.  4 ;  Ps.  IxxiL  1 0 ;  Isa. 
xxiiL  1,  6,  10,  Ao.  Oeeeniua.  The  naiaa 
was  given  to  this  gem  because  it  was 
brought  from  that  place.  The  true  meaii- 
ing  of  the  word,  as  applied  to  a  gea^  is 
supposed  to  be  the  -ehrysolite,  that  is,  the 
topai  of  the  modems.  "Tarshisb,  the 
Chrysolith,"  says  RoeenmuUer  (Miner- 
alogy and  Botany  of  the  Bible,  pp.  38» 
39,)  "is  aebrystalline  precious  stoae  of 
the  quarts  kind,  of  a  glassy  fraotiir«b 
The  prevailing  colour  is  yellowish  green, 
and  pistachiogreen  of  every  variety  and 
degree  of  shade,  but  always  with  a  yel- 
low and  gold  lustre.  It  is  completely 
diaphonous,  and  has  a  strong  double  re* 
fraction.  Most  commonly  the  chiysf^ta 
is  found  solid  and  in  grains,  or  in  angm- 
hir  pieces.  The  Hebrew  word  TmreEiek 
denotes  the  south  of  Spain,  the  Tarteesai 
of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  a  ^oe  te 
which  the  Phoenicians  traded  even  in  the 
earliest  ages.  Probably  the  PheeniciaBS 
first  brought  the  chrysolith  Awn  Spain 
to  Syria,  and  it  was  on  that  aeeouk 
called  Tanhiek  Stone."  %  And  hie  faee 
as  the  eippearttnoe  <^  lightning,  Bri^t, 
shining.  In  Rev.  i.  16,  it  is,  "and  his 
countenaaee  was  at  Iha  sun  shineth  ia 
his  strength."  See  Notes  on  that  pas- 
sage. 5  ■^**^  ^*  9**  <>*  lampe  of  >5ra. 
Keen,  penetrating.  So  Rev.  i.  14:  **  His 
eyes  were  as  a  flame  of  fire."  T  And  Jk«> 
arm§  aud  hie  feet  Hke  in  colour  to  poU 
iehed  braee.  So  in  Rev.  i.  16 :  «  And  his 
feet  like  unto  fine  brass,  as  if  they  bome^ 
in  a  furnace."  See  Notes  on  Uiai  pas- 
sage. The  meaning  is,  that  thty  were 
brH(h(^-4ike  burnished  metaL  The  He- 
brew  here  Is,  *like  the  49*  ef  brass;' 
then,  as  the  word  #y«  eomes  to  deaote 
the>si»ssiiiiiiHMnsi%the  — BaiiCi» 
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axid  the  Toioe  of  hk  iroids  like  tiie 
Toiee  of  a  multitude. 

7  And  I  Dani^  alone  saw  the  yi- 
■ion:  for  the  men  that  were  with 
me  saw  not  the  yision ;  but  a  great 

Suakin^  fell  upon  them,  so  that  they 
ed  to  hide  themselves. 

8  Therefore  I  was  left  alone,  and 
saw  this  great  vision,  and  there  re- 
mained no  strength  in  me :  for  my 


'liko  tho  faoe  or  appearanee  of  brass.' 
Oomp.  Ex.  z.  6,  16;  Num.  zzu.  5,  11. 
It  is  e«s7  to  eonoelye  of  tbo  appeanmoo 
which  one  would  make  whoso  arms  and 
foot  resembled  burnished  brass.  ^  And 
tJU  voice  of  Am  wonU  like  the  voice  of  a 
mmUitude.  A  mullltade  of  people— lond 
and  strong.  So  in  Rct.  L  15:  "  And  his 
▼oioe  as  the  eonnd  of  manj  waters." 

7.  And  I  Daniel  alone  eate  the  vieion. 
That  is,  he  only  saw  it  distinctly.  The 
others  who  were  with  him,  appear  to 
bare  seen  or  heard  something  which 
alarmed  them,  and  they  fled.  Who  those 
men  were,  or  why  they  were  with  him, 
be  does  not  say.  They  may  have  been 
bis  own  eonntrymen,  engaged  with  him 
in  the  act  of  devotion,  or  they  may  hare 
been  Babylonians  ocoapied  in  the  public 
service ;  bnt  whoever  Uiey  were,  or  what- 
ever was  the  reason  why  they  were  there, 
they  became  alarmed  and  fled.  The  case 
was  somewhat  different  with  the  eom 
panions  of  Saul  of  Tarsus  when  the  Sa- 
viour appeared  to  him  on  his  way  to 
Damascus.  These  saw  the  light;  they 
all  fell  to  the  earth  together,  but  Saul 
only  heard  the  voice  of  him  that  spake, 
Aets  zziL  9. 

8.  Tkwefore  I  wae  Jefi  alone,  and  eaw 
tkie  great  vieion.  That  is,  I  distinctly 
•aw  it,  or  contemplated  it  He  perceived 
doubtless  that  it  was  a  heavenly  vision, 
and  as  be  had  often  been  favoured  with 
similar  manifestations,  he  remained  to 
receive  the  communication  which  proba- 
bly he  understood  was  to  be  made.  ^  And 
there  remained  no  etrength  in  me.  He 
was  completely  overcome.  A  similar 
effect  was  produeod  on  John  when  he  was 
in  Patmos:  "And  when  I  saw  him,  I 
fell  at  his  feet  as  dead,"  Bev.  i.  17.  That 
he  should  be  overcome,  and  his  strength 
taken  away,  was  not  an  unnatural  effect ; 
itnd  what  occurred  to  IHuiiel  and  John  < 

ft  thai  ihssa  UMy  he  Mieh  I 


^eomeliness  wjm  tuned  in  me  in* 
to  corruption^  and  I  retained  no 
strength. 

9  Yet  heard  I  the  voice  of  his 
words:  and  when  I  heard  the  voice 
of  his  words,  then  was  I  in  a  deep 
sleep  on  my  face,  and  my  &ce  to- 
wards the  ground. 

^Wf  vigour. 


views  of  the  divine  character  and  glory 
now  as  to  prostrate  our  physical  powers. 
It  is  certain  that  such  visions  as  those 
which  appeared  to  Daniel  and  John  would 
have  this  effect ;  and,  though  we  are  not 
to  expect  that  they  will  now  be  vouch- 
safed to  men,  no  one  can  doubt  that  there 
may  be  such  views  of  God,  and  heaven, 
and  eternal  realities  presented  to  the  eye 
of  faith  and  hope ;  such  joy  in  the  evi. 
denee  of  pardoned  sin;  such  a  change 
from  a  sense  of  condemnation  to  the  peace 
resulting  fh)m  forgiveness,  that  the  pow- 
ers of  the  body  may  be  prostrated,  and 
sink  from  exhaustion.  Indeed,  it  is  not 
much  of  the  revelation  of  the  divine  cha- 
racter that  in  our  present  state  we  can 
bear.  ^  For  my  eomelineee.  Marg., 
vigour.  Heb.  'yirr—^odh.  The  word 
means,  properly,  mi^esty,  or  splendour; 
then  beauty  or  brightness,  as  of  the  com- 
plexion. The  meaning  here  is,  that  his 
'  bright  eompleacion'  (Gesenius,  Lex,),  was 
changed  upon  him ;  that  is,  that  he  turned 
pale.  ^  Into  corruption.  The  phrase 
here  used  means  literally  'into  destruc- 
tion.' The  sense  is,  that  by  the  change 
that  came  over  him,  his  beauty — ^his 
bright  or  florid  complexion  was  com- 
pletely deetroyed.  He  became  deadty 
pale. 

9.  Tet  heard  I  the  voice  of  hie  worde. 
What  the  angel  said  when  he  appeared 
to  him,  Daniel  has  not  recorded.  He 
says  (ver.  6)  that  the  voice  of  his  words 
was  'as  the  voice  of  a  multitude.'  It  is 
pro^ble  that  those  who  were  with  him 
had  heard  that  voice,  and  hearing  it^^aad 
being  struck  with  the  remarkable  cbaracw 
ter  of  the  vision,  they  had  suddenly  fled 
in  alarm.  Daniel  heard  more  distinctly 
what  he  said,  though  it  does  not  yet  ap- 
pear that  he  had  heard  anything  more 
than  the  eound  of  his  voice,  f  And  tohen 
I  heard  the  voice  of  hie  worde,  then  woe  I 
im  m  rfay  §h^  m  mff/m^    Ooaf^Setif 


jDAifimi^ 
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me,  whiofa  ^set  me  upoit  my  knees 
aod  yptm  the  palms  oi  my  liands. 

11  And  he  said  unto  me,  O  Dan- 
iel, a  man  *  greatly  belored,  nnder- 
stand  the  words  that  1  speak  nnto 
thee,  and  stand  ^  upright :  for  unto 
thee  am  I  now  sent*    And  when  he 


kad  speamnilhis  wwd  wito  me,  I 

stood  trembling. 

12  Then  said  he  unto  me.  Fear 
not,  Daniel:  for  from  the  first  day 
that  thou  didst  sot  thy  heart  to  un- 
derstand, and  to  chasten  thyself  be» 
fore  thy  God,  thy  words  were  «  heard, 
and  1  am  come  for  thy  words. 

•  ttpcnikyttanding.  dAalO.  SI^Sl. 


on  ch.  tUL  18.  Lengerke  renders  thiS] 
'I  tank  into  it  deep  sleep/  Ac  This  is 
nndonbtedly  the  meaning,  that  when  he 
heard  this  Toice  he  was  overcome,  and 
sank  prostrate  and  senseless  upon  the 
earth.  The  sense  of  the  Hebrew  may  be 
tbos  expressed:  'I  became — \nj^ — op- 
pressed with  sleep,'  Ao. 

10.  And  behold,  a  kand  touched  me. 
The  hand  of  the  angeL  Comp.  ch.  viii. 
18.  %  Whidi  9€t  me  upon  my  kneee,  and 
apon  the  palme  of  my  hands.  Not '  up- 
right,' as  in  oh.  riil.  18.  Tbatis,hehad 
not  strength  given  him  at  once  to  stand 
erect,  but  he  was  partially  raised  up,  and 
enabled  to  move,  though  in  a  feeble  and 
tottering  maimer.  The  word  here  used — 
j^j — meana  to  move  to  and  fro;  to  waver; 
to  vacillate :— «nd  the  sense  here,  as  ex- 
pressed by  Gesenitts  (X«a;.)  is,  *  lo,  a  hand 
touched  me,  and  caused  me  to  reel  (L  e. 
to  stand  reeling  and  trembling,)  upon  my 
knees  and  hands.'  He  was  gradually  re- 
atored  to  strength. 

11.  And  he  eaid  unto  me,  0  Daniel,  a 
man  greculu  beloved.  That  is,  in  heaven. 
Marg.,  as  m  Heb.,  o/  deeire.  See  Notes 
on  ch.  ix.  23.  5  Vffderttand  the  worde 
thtU  I  ApeoX:  unto  thee.  That  is,  attend 
to  them,  implying  that  he  would  be  able 
to  understand  them.  %  And  etand  up- 
right. Marg.,  as  in  Heb.,  upon  thy  etand- 
inff.  That  is,  stand  erect  See  Notes  on 
oh.  viii.  18. 

12.  Then  eaid  he  nnto  me,  Fear  not. 
Be  not  alarmed  at  my  presence ;  do  not 
fbar  that  your  devotions  are  not  accepted, 
and  that  your  prayers  are  not  heard. 
5  For  from  the  firet  day  that  thott  didet 
9et  thy  heart  to  underetand. '  That  is,  by  a 
season  of  extraordinary  devotion.  Daniel 
had  devoted  three  ftaU  weeks  to  such  a 
f  ervice  (vs.  2, 8),  and  it  would  seem  from 
this  that  one  object  which  he  had  in 
tiew  was  to  make  inquiry  abovt  the  fh- 
Sm^aeiitttfonsf  his  pespli^srSo  tasm 


what  was  his  own  duty  in  the 
oireumtlances,  or  what  methods  he  Bught 
use  to  secure  the  return  of  hia  country, 
men  to  their  own  land.  The  cirouai- 
stenoes  of  the  ease  were  such  as  to  make 
cither  of  these  inquiriea  proper,  and  the 
angel  now  afihms  that  from  the  Ifanst  day 
when  he  entered  on  these  inveatigatlou, 
he  was  despatched  to  come  to  him,  audi 
to  assure  1^  that  his  prayer  waa  heard. 
The  reason  why  bo  had  not  aeoncr  ar> 
rived,  and  why  DanM  waa  left  to  eoft- 
tinue  his  prayers  00  long  wllhout  aay 
answer  being  returned,  is  statted  in  tiM 
following  venet.  Oomp.  Notes  on  eik 
ix.  28.  f  And  to  chaetem  thyee^  he/am 
thy  God,  That  is,  by  lasting  and  hnal. 
liation.  JAtm}ly,toaJlietthy9elf.  %  f%y 
worde  mere  heard.  In  heuTea.  Another 
proof  that  prayer  Is  at  once  heard,  though 
the  anewer  may  be  long  delayed.  T^ 
instance  before  us  showa  that  the  anawor 
to  prayer  may  eeem  to  be  iMayed,  ttom 
causes  unknown  to  us,  though  thei^rayer 
ascends  at  onoe  to  heuTon,  and  God  ^^ 
eigne  to  answer  it.  In  this  ease^  ft  waa 
deferred  by  the  detention  of  the  mesaea- 
ger  on  the  way  (ver.  15);  in  other  eaaea 
it  may  be  from  a  different  caase;  but  k 
should  never  be  set  down  as  a  proof  that 
prayer  is  not  heard,  and  that  it  will  not 
be  answered,  because  the  answer  is  net 
granted  at  onoe.  Weeks,  or  months,  er 
years  may  ehipee  before  the  divine  pur- 
pose shall  be  made  known,  though,  so  to 
speak,  the  messenger  may  be  on  hia  way 
to  us.  Something  may  pverent  the  an- 
swer being  borne  to  us ;  some  'prince  of 
the  kingdom  of  Persia'  may  withstand 
the  messenger;  some  cause  which  we 
may  not  know  may  hinder  the  immediate 
answer  of  our  prayer  either  in  our  own 
hearts,  or  in  outward  events  which  can- 
not at  once  be  eontroUed  without  a  mira- 
cle, or  in  the  feeUags  and  views  of  our 
friends  whom  we  seek  to  ham  ooBTeitad 
sad-«as«i»h«ktte] 


OHAPWU  X. 
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19  BBftihdprtnMofibeldagdoai 
of  Persia  withstood  me  one   and 


prmjer  m»j  bare  been  ■{mnltaoeouf  wiih 
its  being  offered,  and  a  train  of  nieamirea 
may  have  been  eomnienced  at  onoe  to 
bring  abont  the  reenlt»  tbongb  many  weeks 
or  months  of  delay,  of  anxiety,  of  tears, 
may  elapse  before  we  attain  the  object  we 
desired.  Daniel  would  have  been  cheered 
:n  his  days  of  fasting  and  serrioe  if  he 
bad  known  that  an  angel  was  on  Ais  wap 
to  him  to  eomfort  bias,  and  to  oemunnt- 
oate  to  him  an  answer  from  God  j  often — 
why  not  alway — in  onr  days  of  deepest 
aaziety  and  tronUe;  when  onr  prayers 
seem  not  to  penetrate  the  skies;  when 
we  meet  with  no  response;  when  the 
thing  for  whioh  we  pm*y  seems  to  be 
withheld ;  when  our  friends  remain  nn- 
•onTcrted ;  when  irreligion  abounds  and 
prerails;  when  we  seem  to  be  doing  no 
good,  and  when  calamity  presses  upon 
as,  if  we  saw  the  arrangement  whioh  God ; 
was  already  making  to  answer  the  prayer, 
and  eould  see  the  messenger  on  the  way,  | 
««r  hearts  would  exult,  and  our  tears 
would  cease  to  flow.  And  why,  in  oar 
days  of  trouble  and  anxiety,  should  we 
net  belieTO  that  it  «•  so,  and  that  God, 
even  though  the  delay  may  seem  to  be 
long,  will  yet  show  himself  to  be  a  hearer 
and  an  answerer  of  prayer? 

13.  But  ths  pri909  of  the  kmgtUm  of 
JPenia.  In  explaining  this  rery  difllonlt 
Terse,  it  may  be  proper  L  to  oonsldM'  tbe 
literal  99mB9  of  the  words;  XL  to  deduee 
the  fair  meaning  of  the  passage  as  thus 
•zpbdned ;  and  IIL  to  notice  the  praeti. 
eal  truths  taught  The  word  rendered 
prine0-^  <>|^— ear,  m^s  properly  aleader, 
commander,  chief,  as  of  troops.  Gen.  xxL 
tJ;  of  a  kinr's  body-guard.  Gen.  xxxrii. 
36 ;  of  cup-bearers,  Uen.  xlix.  9 ;  of  a 
prison.  Gen.  xxxix.  21,  M;  of  a  flock. 
Gen.  xlrii.  6.  Then  it  means  a  prince,  a 
noble,  a  chief  in  the  state,  Gen.  xil.  15. 
In  Dan.  riil.  25,  in  the  phrase  'Prince  of 
princes,'  it  refers  to  God.  So  far  as  the 
word  is  concerned  in  the  phrase  'prince 
of  the  kingdom  of  Persia,'  it  might  refer 
to  a  prince  ruling  oTor  that  kingdom,  or 
to  a  prime  minister  of  the  state,  but  the 
language  also  is  such  that  it  is  applicable 
to  an  angeUc  being  supposed  to  preside 
orer  a  state,  or  to  inflnenee  its  councils. 
If  this  idea  is  admitted;  if  it  be  beliered 
-%!*  angeU  ^  flMt  prtiibl*  «nr 
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lar  states,  this  language  would  property 
express  that  faet  Geeenius  (L^x,)  ex- 
plains  it  in  this  passage  as  denoting  the 
'  ohiefi,  princes  and  angels ;  i.  e.  the  arch- 
angels acting  as  patrons  and  adrocntes 
of  particular  notions  before  Ck>d.'  That 
this  is  the  proper  meaning  here  as  de- 
duced from  tbe  words,  is  apparent,  for 
(a)  it  is  an  angel  that  is  speaking,  and  it 
would  seem  most  natural  to  suppose  that 
he  had  encountered  one  of  his  own  rank ; 
(6)  the  mention  of  Michael  who  came  to 
his  aid — a  name  which,  as  we  shall  see, 
properly  denotes  an  angel,  leads  to  the 
same  conclusion ;  (e)  it  accords,  also,  with 
the  prevailing  belief  on  the  subject  Un- 
doubtedly one  who  takes  into  Tiew  all 
the  ciroumstanoes  referred  to  in  this  pas- 
sage, would  most  naturally  understand 
this  of  an  angelio  being,  naTiag  some 
kind  of  jurisdiction  over  the  kingdom 
of  Persia.  What  was  the  okaracUr  of 
this  'prince,'  howerer;  whether  he  was 
a  good  or  bad  angel,  is  not  intimated  by 
the  language.  It  is  only  implied  that  be 
had  a  chief^inship,  or  some  species  oi 
guardian  eare,  over  that  kingdom- 
watching  orer  its  interests,  and  directing 
its  affairs.  As  he  offered  resistance,  how- 
ever, to  this  heavenly  messenger  on  his 
way  to  Daniel,  and  as  it  was  necessary  to 
counteract  his  plans,  and  as  the  aid  of 
Michael  was  required  to  overcome  his 
opposition,  the  &ir  construction  is,  that 
he  belonged  to  the  class  of  evil  angels, 
f  Witkttood  me.  Heb.,  'stood  over 
against  me.'  Vulgate,  resttfil  wiAi.  The 
mi  meaning  is,  that  he  resisted  or  op- 
posed him;  that  be  stood  over  against 
him,  and  delayed  him  on  his  war  to  Dan- 
iel. In  what  manner  he  did  this  is  not 
stated.  The  most  obvious  interpretation 
is,  that,  in  order  to  answer  the  prayers 
of  Daniel  in  respect  to  his  people,  it  was 
necessary  that  some  arrangement  should 
be  made  in  reference  to  tbe  kingdom  of 
Persia — influencing  the  government  to 
be  ^vourable  to  tbe  restoration  of  the 
Jews  to  their  own  land;  or  removing 
some  obstaoles  to  such  return— obstacles 
which  had  given  Daniel  such  disouietnde 
and  which  had  been  thrown  in  his  way 
by  the  presiding  angel  of  that  kingdom. 
%0m  and  tmenty  day.  During  tha 
wMa  tine  i»  whieh  Daaiel  «M  I 
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of  the  efaief  prinoes,  euna  to  hfHp  i  mo ;  and  I  roBahiod  tkero  wifli  the 

kingt  of  Persia. 


ia  £MtiDg  uMd  pnyfr.  Tt.  2,  S.  Tb«  an- 
fil  had  been  Moi  forth  to  make  arraago- 
aenU  to  Meare  the  aacwer  to  his  prayer 
when  he  begaa  to  praj,  but  had  been  de- 
layed during  all  thai  time  by  Ae  opposi- 
tion which  he  had  met  with  in  Pertim. 
That  ia,  it  reqaired  all  that  time  to  orer- 
oome  the  obetaelee  existing  there  to  the 
aecomi^ishmeBt  of  these  purposes,  and  to 
make  these  arraagements  which  were  ne- 
cessary to  seenre  the  resolt  Meantime, 
Daniel  not  knowing  that  these  arrange- 
ments were  in  a  process  of  completion,  or 
,  that  an  angel  was  employed  to  secure  the 
answer  to  his  prayers,  yet  strong  in  faith, 
was  suffered  to  oontinue  his  supplications 
with  no  intimation  that  his  prayers  were 
heard,  or  that  he  would  be  answered. 
How  amay  arrangements  may  tiiere  be 
in  progress  designed  to  answer  our  pray- 
ers of  which  we  know  nothing  I  How 
many  agents  may  be  employed  to  bring 
about  an  answer  1  What  mighty  obsta- 
cles may  be  in  a  process  of  remoTal,  and 
what  changes  may  be  made,  and  what 
infiufnoes  exerted,  while  we  are  suffered 
to  pray,  and  fast,  and  weep,  amidst  many 
discouragements,  and  many  trials  of  our 
Taith  and  patienoe  1  For  a  much  longer 
period  than  Daniel  was  engaged  ia  nis 
devotions,  may  we  be  requii«d  ofieti  now 
to  pray  before  tiie  arrangements  in  the 
coarse  of  Proridenee  shall  be  so  far  com- 
plete that  we  shall  receive  an  answer  to 
our  supplications,  Ibr  the  things  to  be 
done  may  extend  fhr  into  fhtore  months  or 
years.  5  -9**^  ^  Michael,  on€  of  tk€  chief 
prince;  Harg.,  the  JirtU  That  is,  the 
first  in  rank  of  the  *  princes,'  or  the  an- 
gels. In  other  words,  Michael  the  arch- 
angeL  The  proper  meaning  of  this  name— 
Viq^p— is,  'Who  as  Qod,'  and  is  a  name 
giren,  undoubtedly,  from  some  resem- 
blance to  Qod.  The  exact  reason  whjf 
it  is  given  is  not  anywhere  stated ;  but 
may  it  not  be  this : — that  one  looking  on 
the  mi^esty  and  glory  of  the  chief  of  the 
angels,  would  instinctively  ask,  *  Who, 
after  all,  is  like  Ood?  Even  this  lofty 
angel,  with  all  his  glory,  cannot  be  com- 
pared to  the  hirii  and  lofiy  One.'  What- 
ever may  hare  oeen  the  reason  of  the  ap- 
peUatioa,  however,  the  name  in  the  Scrip- 
tures,  has  a  definite  application,  and  is 
fiirta  la  tha  chtof  one  of  tha  aagalf. 


Comp.  Notes  on  Jude  9.  The  word  JtfS- 
cka^  as  a  proper  name,  occurs  several 
times  in  the  Scriptures,  Num.  xiiL  13, 
1  Chron.  v.  13,  vL  46,  viL  t,  viiL  lfl>, 
xii.  20,  xxviL  18,  2  Chron.  xxi.  2,  Exra 
viii.  8.  It  is  used  as  applicable  to  an  aa- 
gel,  or  archangel,  in  the  following  places : 
Dan.  X.  13, 31,  xiu  1,  Jude  9,  Rev.  xiL  7. 
Littie  more  is  known  of  him,  than  (a)  that 
he  occupies  the  rank  which  entitied  him 
to  be  called  an  archangel ;  and  (6)  that  ha 
sustained,  in  the  time  of  Daniel  tiie  re- 
lation of  patron  of  Israel  before  God, 
Deut  X.  21.  That  an  angel  is  referred  ta 
here  is  manifest,  for  (1)  itooeurs  in  the  ao> 
count  of  transactions  conducted  by  an  an- 
gel ;  (2)  the  use  of  the  word  elsewhere 
leads  to  this  supposition ;  (8)  what  is  said 
to  have  been  done  is  the  appropriate 
work  of  an  angeL  This  is  apparent  ba- 
canse  Qabriel,the  speaker,  says  that  what 
was  done  was  beyond  kit  power  to  ae- 
eomplish.  He  was  effeetaally  resisted 
and  thwarted  by  the  oonnsels  of  Persia, 
until  one  of  higher  wisdom  and  rank 
tiian  himself  came  to  his  aid.  He  eovld, 
therefore,  have  been  no  lees  than  an  a». 
gel,  and  was  dearly  a  being  of  a  higher 
rank  than  Gabriel  himself.  (4)  The 
phrase  'one  of  the  chief  princes,'  sus- 
tains this  interpreUtioa.  It  implies  that 
he  was  one  of  those  who  held  an  exalted 
rank  among  those  who  are  called  *  princes/ 
aad  if  this  word  in  this  eonaeetion  de- 
notes angele,  then  Miehael  was  aa  angd, 
and  one  of  the  most  exalted  of  the  aa- 
gels.  This  aceords  with  the  appdiatioa 
^ven  to  him  by  Jude — '  the  archangeL' 
<|  Came  to  help  me.  He  does  not  state  in 
what  way  this  was  done,  but  it  is  fairly 
implied  that  it  was  by  securing  better 
counsels  at  the  court  of  Persia — coun^ds 
more  fovourable  to  the  Hebrews,  and  dif- 
ferent fVom  those  which  would  have  been 
carried  out  under  the  auspices  of  him  who 
is  called  '  the  prince  of  Persia.'  There  is 
nothing  in  the  passage  to  forbid  the  sup- 
position that  it  was  by  so  influencing  the 
mind  of  the  king  and  his  ministen  as  to 
difipose  them  to  favour  the  return  of  the 
Jews,  or  to  afford  them  facilities  to  rebuild 
their  temple,  or  to  remove  some  of  tha 
obstacles  which  would  tend  to  prevent 
their  restoration.  %  AmdlrewwinedUmn 
wiik  ths  him$9  ^  Terma,    TIm  kim§»  U 
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PenU  here,  in  the  plnnl,  ninst  mean  the 
m/er*.  There  wm  properly  bnt  one  fcinff 
of  that  nation,  thongh  the  name  may  have 
been  given  to  subordinate  rulers,  or  per- 
haps to  those  who  had  been  kings  in  their 
own  country,  and  whoso  countries  had 
been  subdued  by  the  Persian  arms,  and 
who  now  resided,  with  more  or  less 
authority,  at  the  Persian  court  The 
phrase  '  I  remained  there'  has  been  yari- 
ously  translated.  The  Vulgate  renders 
it  as  in  onr  version.     The  Greek,  '  And  I 


Z«ft  him  [to  wit,  Michael]  there  with  the 
prince  .of  the  kingdom  of  Persia.'    The 


Syriao,  '  And  I  was  hindered  there  against 
the   prinoe   of  the    Persians.'      Luther, 
'Then  obtained  I  the  rictory  with  the 
kings  in  Persia.'    Lengerke,  'Then  ob- 
tained I  the  ascendency  (  Vorrang)  among 
the  kings  of  Persia.'    That  is,  as  he  ex- 
plains it,  *  I  obtained  the  rictory ;  I  se- 
cured this  result  that  my  counsel  in  be- 
half of  the  Jewish  people  prevailed.'  p. 
503.    The    same    explanation  is    given 
by  Qeyer,  Ocsenius,  De  Wette,  Haver- 
nick.    The  word — n^;  —  Ydthar,    prop- 
erly means  to  hang  out  and  over ;  to  be 
redundant;  to  remain  or  be  left;  to  be 
over  and  above,  to  excel,  Ao.    Henoe  the 
notion  in  Niphal,  of  exeelling  others,  of 
getting  the  ascendency,  of  obtaining  a 
victory.    This  is  undoubtedly  the  mean- 
ing here,  for  he  was  not  U/i  with  the 
kings  of  Persia ;  he  did  not  remain  there. 
The  true  idea  is,  that,  by  the  help  of  Mi- 
ohaely  who  came  to  his  aid,  he  was  enabled 
io  far  to  influence  the  Persian  counsels 
against  the  purposes  of  htm  who  is  called 
the  '  prinoe  of  Persia*'  as  to  secure  the 
fuvours  for  the    Hebrew  people  which 
Daniel  sought  by  prayer,  and   having 
done  this,  he  came  at  onoe  to  him.    The 
only  delay  in   the  case  was  that  which 
was  caused  by  the  purposes  of  the  Persian 
court,  and  by  the  difficulty  of  securing 
such  arrangements  there  as  to  favour  the 
Hebrew  people,  and  to  fSfteilitate  their  re- 
turn to  their  own  country.    Having  done 
this,  he  came  at  onoe  to  Daniel  to  an- 
nounce the  long  series  of  events  which 
would  follow,  pertaining  to  his  people, 
and  in  reference  to  which  his  mind  had 
been  so  much  affected  during  his  pro- 
tracted period  of  devotion. 

Such  is  the  explanation  of  the  literal 
meaning  of  this  difficult  passage.  Kow, 
!]i  reference  to  the  second  point  sug. 
fetted  as  nooeMiiy  to  its  proper  inter- 1 


protation^ — its  real  meanftag— the  e^iaot 
truth  taught  in  it,  the  following  remarks 
may  be  made :  (1)  There  was  early  a  pre- 
vailing opinion  that  special  angels  had 
Uie  charge  of  individuals,  as  their  guar- 
dians ;  and  the  same  idea  existed  re* piHit. 
ing  naUons,  that  their  affiiirs  were  as- 
signed  to  particular  celestial  beings.  This 
noUon  among  the  Hebrews  was  found  in 
Wm  form— that  they  were  amgeU,  or  ere^ 
o^erf  beings  of  exalted  rank  who  thus  pre- 
sided over  the  affiiirs  of  men.    Among 
the  Greeks,  and  other  heathen  nations, 
the  form  which  it  took  was,  that  they  were 
gode  or  tutelary  diviniUes,  and  hence, 
each  people,  each  chws,  each  fkmily,  each 
house,  had  its  own  God.    The  Hebrews 
never  approximated  this  opinion  sofitras 
to  suppose  that  these  beings  were  divine, 
or  that  they  occupied  the  place  of  the  su- 
premo God— JxHOTAH~who  was  pecu- 
liarly their  covenant  God  and  who  was 
the  only  true  God.    They  did  admit  the 
supposition,  however,  that  there  might 
be  guardian  angels  of  their  own  nation, 
and  the  same  idea  seems  to  hare  prevailed 
amon^  them  in  regard  to  other  nations. 
This  IS  clearly  the  idea  in  the  passage 
before  as,  that,  while  Michael  was,  in  a 
peculiar  sense,  entrusted  with  the  aflairt 
of  the  Hebrew  people,  there  were  intelH. 
gent  invisible  beinn  of  angelic  rank, 
who  presided  over  other  nations,  and  who 
influenced  their  counsels.    It  does  not 
appear  by  any  means  that  it  was  supposed 
thatin  all  cases  these  were  good  beings,  for 
the  counsels  of  the  nations  were  too  often 
malignant  and  evU  to  admit  of  this  sup- 
position.    In  the  case  before  us,  it  is  evi- 
dently supposed  that  the  influenoe  of  the 
presiding  angel  of  Persia  was  adverse  to 
that  which  was  right,  and  such  as  should 
be  counteracted  by  one  who  came  from 
heaven.     Comp.  Notes  on  £ph.  ii.    2, 
(2)  No  one  can  demonstrate  that  this  is 
not  so.    The  existence  of  wicked  angels 
is  no  more  incredible  in  itself  than  the 
existence  of  wicked  men,  and  that  they 
should  influenoe  nations  and  rulers  is  in 
itself  no  more  improbable  than  that  dis 
tinguished  statesmen  should.    There  may 
be,  indeed,  no  foundation  for  the  opinion 
that  particular  angels  are  aen'gned  to  par- 
ticular  individuals  or  nations  as  peculiar 
guardjane,  but  it  may  be  true  notwiih- 
standing  that  some  one  of  these  fallen  spi- 
rits — for  if  there  are  ang  suoh  beings  at  aU, 
they  are  numerous — may  have  special  in- 
fluenoe over  a  particular  indiviina^  or  ni^ 
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ISm.  irUWfliMlhfttw^lniowtooHttle 
abooi  this  to  enable  us  to  make  aoy  posi- 
tiTO  statementc  io  favotir  of  this  opinion, 
it  should  also  be  said  that  we  know  too 
little  to  enable  ns  to  make  any  positive 
statements  againtt  it ;  and  for  aught  any 
one  can  prove,  it  may  be  so.  No  one  baa 
a  right  to  aasume  that  it  is  not  so ;  no  one 
can  demonstrate  that  it  is  not  so.  It  may 
be  said  farther,  that  things  look  at  if  this 
were  so.  There  are  many  influences  on 
nations  and  individuals,  many  things  that 
occur  that  can  be  most  easily  accounted 
for  on  the  supposition  that  there  is  such  an 
agency  from  some  invisible  quarter.  If 
we  admit  the  reality  of  such  influence,  and 
such  interpositions,  the  things  which  occur 
are  more  easUy  explained  than  if  we  deny 
it  There  are  measures  taken;  plans 
proposed;  influences  exerted;  schemes 
adopted — there  are  things  from  an  un- 
seen quarter  to  give  prosperity,  or  to 
thwart  the  best  laid  plans,  that  cannot 
be  well  explained  without  the  supposition 
of  such  an  interference;  things  which 
perplex  all  philosophers  and  all  histo- 
rians in  accounting  for  them ;  things 
which  cannot  be  anticipated  or  explained 
on  any  known  principles  of  human  na- 
ture. If  we  admit  the  reality  of  the  in- 
fluence of  invisible  beings,  as  in  the  case 
before  us,  the  solution  becomes  compara- 
tively easy ;  at  least  we  find  phenomena 
Just  such  as  we  should  expect  on  such  a 
supposition.  (3)  It  may  be  added,  also, 
in  regard  to  the  particular  case  before  us, 
(<v)  that  the  counsels  against  the  Jews  to 
prevent  their  return  to  their  own  land, 
and  to  embarrass  them,  were  such  as  we 
should  anticipate  on  the  supposition  that 
an  evil  angel — an  enemy  of  Ood  and  his 
people — had  influenced  the  Persian  ru- 
lers: and  (ft)  that  the  changes  wrought 
«ii  those  counsels  in  favour  of  the  Jews, 
facilitating  their  return  to  their  own 
land,  were  such  as  we  should  expect  to 
find  on  the  supposition  that  those  coun- 
sels and  plans  were  overruled  and 
changed  by  the  interposition  say  of  Ga- 
briel and  Michael.  And  similar  events 
often  happen.  There  are  such  changes 
in  the  counsels  of  nations,  and  in  the 
minds  of  rulers,  as  would  occur  on  the 
supposition  that  superior  beings  were  en- 
gaged in  thwarting  evil  plans,  and  influ- 
encing those  who  nave  the  power  to  do 
right.  In  reference  to  the  Jews  in  their 
exile,  there  had  been  » long  series  of  acts 
•f  oppotitloii  and   oppression   pursued 


by  the  gorvremeats  of  the  Bast,  09  if 
under  the  direction  of  some  malignant 
spirit;  then  a  series  of  acts  in  their 
favour  followed,  a*  if  the  change  bad 
been  brought  about  by  the  inteiposltioa 
of  some  benignast  angel.  These  facta  are 
the  historical  basis  on  which  the  repre- 
sentation is  here  made. 

In  reference  to  the  third  point  sug- 
gested pertaining  to  this  passage — the 
practical  truths  taught  that  may  be  of 
use  to  us — it  may  be  remarked  that  the 
grtat  truth  is,  that  the  answer  to  prayer 
is  often  delayed,  not  by  any  indisposition 
on  the  part  of  God  to  answer  it,  and  not 
by  any  purpose  not  to  answer  it,  and  not 
by  the  more  intention  of  trying  our  faith, 
but  hy  the  fiecetaary  arramgemenf  to  hrimg 
it  about.  It  is  of  such  a  nature  that  it 
cannot  be  answered  at  once.  It  requires 
time  to  make  important  changes ;  to  in- 
fluence the  minds  of  men;  to  remov* 
obstacles ;  to  raise  up  friends ;  to  put  is 
operation  agencies  that  shall  secure  the 
thing  desired.  There  is  some  obstacle 
to  be  overcome.  There  is  some  plan  of 
evil  to  be  checked  and  stayed.  Ther« 
is  some  agency  to  be  used  which  is  nol 
now  in  existence,  and  which  is  to  be  cre- 
ated. The  opposition  of  the  '  prince  of 
Persia'  could  not  be  overcome  at  onoa, 
and  it  was  necessary  to  bring  in  the 
agency  of  a  higher  power— that  of  Mi- 
chael— to  efiect  the  change.  This  could 
not  be  done  in  a  moment,  a  day,  or  a 
week,  and  hence  the  long  delay  of  three 
'full  weeks'  before  Daniel  had  an  assur- 
ance  that  his  prayers  would  be  answered. 
So  it  often  happens  now.  We  pray  for 
the  conversion  of  a  child.  Yet  there 
may  be  obstacles  to  his  conversion,  un- 
seen by  us,  which  are  to  be  patiently  re> 
moved,  and  perhaps  by  a  foreign  influ- 
ence, before  it  can  be  done.  Satan  ma^ 
have  already  secured  a  control  over  his 
heart  which  is  to  be  broken  gradually, 
before  the  prayer  shall  be  answered.  We 
pray  for  the  removal  of  the  evils  of  in. 
temperance,  of  slavery,  of  8iq>erttitiott, 
of  idolatry.  Tet  these  may  be  so  inter^ 
locked  with  the  customs  of  a  country, 
with  the  interests  of  men,  and  with  tibe 
laws,  that  they  cannot  be  at  onoe  eradi- 
cated  except  by  miracle,  and  the  answer 
to  the  prayer  seems  to  be  long  delayed. 
We  pray  for  the  universal  sprud  of  ^ 
gospel  of  Christ,  Tet  how  many  obsta- 
cles are  to  be  overcome,  and  how  many 
arrangementt  made  befora  thk  pragrat 
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14  Now  I  am  come  to  make  thee 
vuiderstand  what  shall  befall  thy 
people  in  Uie  latter  «  days :  for  ^  yet 
the  vision  is  for  tnany  days. 

15  And  when  he  had  spoken  such 
words  unto  me,  I  set  my  face  to- 
ward the  ground,  and  I  became 
dumb. 

•  G0. 49.1;  21!. 8.1.        be.  8. 96;  He.  2. 8. 

can  be  fiilly  aniwered ;  and  how  maoy 
tears  are  to  be  ihed,  and  perile  enoooa. 
tered,  and  liTei  saeriileed,  before  the 
prayer  of  the  ehnroh  shall  be  folly  an- 
swered, and  the  earth  shall  be  filled  with 
iIm  knowledge  of  the  Lord.  The  duty^ 
then,  whioh  is  taught,  is  that  of  patience, 
of  perseveranoe,  of  faith  in  God,  of  a 
firm  belief  that  he  is  true  to  all  his  pro- 
mises, and  that  he  is  a  hearer  of  prayer — 
though  the  blessing  seems  long  delayed. 

14.  Noto  I  am  come  to  maJf  thee  vnder- 
ttandt  Ac  After  these  long  delays,  and 
after  the  arrangements  hare  been  made 
necessary  to  bring  abont  the  objects 
sought  by  your  prayers.  %  In  the  latter 
day:  In  future  times — extending  down 
to  the  last  period  of  the  world!  See 
Notes  on  Isa.  it  2.  ^  ^^  y**  ***  vieion 
is  for  many  daya.  Extends  far  into  fu- 
ture time.  It  is  probable  that  the  prayer 
of  Daniel  referred  more  particularly  to 
what  he  desired  should  soon  occur — the 
restoration  of  the  people  to  their  own 
land;  the  angel  informs  him  that  the 
disclosures  which  he  was  to  make  ooTered 
a  much  more  extended  period,  and  em- 
braced more  important  events.  So  it  is 
often.  The  answer  to  prayer  often  in- 
cludes much  more  than  we  asked  for, 
and  the  abundant  blessings  that  are  con- 
fbrred,  beyond  what  we  supplicate,  are 
rasUy  beyond  a  compensation  for  the 
delay. 

16.  And  when  he  had  epoken  eueh 
w>rde,  Ao.  Daniel  was  naturally  oyer- 
oome  by  the  communication  which  had 
been  made  to  him.  The  manner  in 
which  the  prayer  was  answered  seems  to 
have  been  entirely  different  from  what 
he  had  expected.  The  presence  of  a 
heavenly  being ;  the  mi^esty  of  his  ap- 
pearanoe;  the  assurance  that  he  gave 
that  he  had  come  to  answer  his  prayer, 
smd  the  fret  that  ha  had  important  reve- 
latiens  to  mak*  respeoting  the  fittnre, 
orerwoM  himi  and  bt  laid  Uf  (hoe  upon 


16  And,  behold,  dft^Kke  the  simi* 
litude  of  the  sons  of  men  touched 
c  mv  lips :  then  I  opened  my  mouth, 
and  spake,  and  said  unto  him  that 
stood  before  me,  0  my  Lord,  by 
the  vision  my  sorrows  are  turned 
upon  me,  and  I  have  retained  no 
«*  strength 
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the  ground  in  silence.  Is  there  any  one 
of  us  who  would  not  be  awed  into  pro- 
found silence  if  a  heavenly  messenger 
should  stand  before  us  to  disclose  what 
was  to  occur  to  us,  to  our  families,  to 
our  (Heads,  to  our  country,  in  far  distant 
years? 

16.  And,  h^holdf  one  like  the  eimilttude 
of  the  tone  of  men  touched  my  lipe.  In 
the  form  of  a  man.  The  reference  here 
is  undoubtedly  to  Oabriel,  appearing  to 
Daniel  in  human  form.  Why  he  does 
not  name  him  is  unknown ;  nor  is  there 
any  intimation  whether  he  changed  his 
form  as  he  now  approached  the  prophet. 
It  would  seem  not  improbable  that,  see- 
ing the  effect  of  his  presence  and  his 
words  on  Daniel,  he  laid  aside  some  of 
the  manifestations  of  awe  and  majesty 
in  which  he  had  at  first  appeared  to  him, 
and  approached  him  as  a  man,  and  placed 
his  hands  on  his  lips— as  a  sign  that  he 
should  speak,  or  as  imparting  power  to 
him  to  speak.  See  Notes  on  Isa.  vL  6, 7. 
%  I  opened  my  mouth,  and  epake.  His 
fear  was  removed,  and  he  was  now  able  to 
address  the  heavenly  messenger.  %  0 
my  Lord,  A  tiUe  of  respectful  address, 
but  without  indicating  the  rank  of  him 
to  whom  it  is  applied.  %  By  the  vieion 
my  eorrowt  are  turned  %qpon  me.  The 
word  rendered  eorrovfe — on^-— means 
properly  writhing;  throee,  paine,  as  of  a 
woman  in  travail,  Isa.  xiiL  8;  zxi.  8; 
1  Sam.  iv.  13 :  and  then  any  deep  pain 
or  anguish.  Here  it  refers  to  terror  or 
fright,  as  so  great  as  to  prostrate  the 
strength  of  DanieL  The  word  rendered 
are  turned — I3f^ — firom  ^on»  means,  in 
Niphaly  to  turn  oneself  abou^  to  turn 
back,  Ac.  The  same  phrase  which  is 
here  used  ocours  also  in  1  Sam.  iv.  19, 
'  her  pains  turned  upon  her;'  that  is,  came 
upon  her.  Perh^M  %De  should  express 
the  idea  by  saying  that  they  roUed  upon 
vm,  OS  ovar  us^Uke  the  surges  of  the 
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17  For  bow  eaa  '  th«  Aervant  of 
thiB  m  J  loud  talk  with  this  my  lord  ? 
for  as  for  me,  straightway  there  re- 
mained no  strength  in  me,  neither 
is  there  breath  left  in  me. 

18  Then  there  came  agiun  and 
touohed  me  one  like  the  appearance 
of  a  man,  and  he  strengthened  me. 

19  And  said,  0  man  greatly  be- 

■or,  (kit  MTMUil  <{f. 


17.  For  how  can  the  •ervant  of  this  my 
lord.  Acknowledging  bit  humble  and 
lowly  condition  and  rank  in  the  presence 
of  an  angel — a  messenger  now  sent  from 
bearen.  %  Neither  U  Skere  breath  left  in 
me.  That  is,  he  was  utterly  overcome  and 
prostrate.  He  felt  that  bo  was  incapable 
of  speaking  in  the  presence  of  one  who 
bad  descended  from  God. 

18.  Then  there  came  again  and  touched 
me,  Ac  The  tame  one  is  here  referred 
to  doubtless  who  is  mentioned  in  ver.  16 
— the  angel.  He  came  to  bim  again  in 
this  condescending  and  familiar  manner 
in  order  to  allay  his  fears,  and  to  prepare 
bim  to  reoeire  bis  communications  with 
entire  calmness. 

19.  And  eaid,  0  man  greatly  beloved. 
See  Notes  on  cb.  ix.  23.  %  Fear  not 
Neither  at  my  presence,  nor  at  what  I 
hare  to  say.  There  was  nothing  in  the 
risitation  of  an  angel  that  could  be  a 
ground  of  dread  to  a  good  man ;  there  was 
nothing  in  what  be  bad  to  communicate 
that  could  be  a  reasonable  cause  of  alarm. 
f  Be  trong,  yea,  be  etrong.  These  are 
words  of  encouragement  such  as  we  ad- 
dress to  those  who  are  Umid  and  fearAil. 
We  exhort  them  not  to  yield ;  to  make  a 
rigorous  effort  to  meet  danger,  difficulty, 
or  trial.  ^  Let  my  Lord  epeak.  That  is, 
I  am  now  prepared  to  receive  what  you 
bftve  to  communicate.  ^  For  thou  haet 
etrengthened  me.  By  your  encouraging 
words,  and  by  the  kindness  of  your  man* 
ner. 

20.  Then  eaid  he  unto  me,  Knoweet  thou 
tcihere/ore  I  come  unto  thee  f  This  was 
known  by  what  the  angel  bad  said  in 
rer.  14.  He  seems  to  have  called  bis  at- 
tention to  it,  and  to  bare  proposed  the 
question,  because  Daniel  had  been  so 
overcome  by  his  fright  that  it  might  be 
doubtful  whether  be  bad  understood  bim 
distinctly  when  he  bad  told  him  the  ob- 
ject of  bjs  coming.    Ha  tharafoM  ^n^i 


loTed,  fwt  not :  peace  he  onto  thee, 
be  strone,  yea,  be  strong.  And 
when  he  bad  spoken  unto  me,  I  was 
strengthened,  and  said.  Let  my  lord 
speak ;  for  ^  thou  hast  strengthened 
me. 

20  Then  sud  be,  Enowest  thoa 
wherefore  I  come  unto  thee?  and 
now  will  I  return  to  fight  with  the 

b2a>.12.0. 

poses  the  question  here,  aad  as  tha  aileBea 
of  Daniel  seems  to  have  been  oonstnwd 
as  a  declaration  that  be  did  anderstaad 
the  purpose  of  the  visit,  be  proceeds  to 
unfold  fully  the  purport  of  bis  messaga. 
f  And  now  ufill  J  return.  That  is,  evU 
dently,  after  be  bad  made  knovn  to  kirn 
the  message  which  he  came  to  deUvetn 
He  cannot  mean  that  be  would  then  leara 
Daniel,  and  return  immedtatdy  to  Per- 
sia,  for  be  proceeds  at  length  (ebs.  zL 
xii.)  to  deliver  bis  message  to  bin,  aad 
to  state  what  would  occur  in  tiie  worid  ia 
future  times.  %  To  Jight  with  the  primm 
j  of  Persia,  In  ver.  13,  he  says  that  h« 
had  hod  a  contest  with  that  *  prince,'  and 
that  in  consequence  of  that  he  had  beea 
delayed  on  his  Journey  to  DanieL  By  tbe 
interposition  of  Michsal,  the  affairs  of 
Persia  had  been  so  arranged,  that  the  op* 
position  to  what  was  desired  by  Dannl 
bad  been  in  part  removed — so  fiir,  at 
least,  as  to  make  it  certain  that  bi«  prmy- 
ers  would  be  answered.  See  Notes  oa 
that  verse.  But  still  it  would  seem  that 
the  difficulty  was  not  entirely  overcome^ 
and  that  it  would  be  desirable  for  him  to 
return,  and  to  complete  the  arrangemefita 
which  had  been  commenced.  There  wera 
still  causes  in  existenee  in  Persia  whidi 
might  tend  to  frustrate  all  these  plass 
unless  they  were  counteracted,  and  his 
presence  might  still  be  necessary  there  ta 
secure  the  safe  return  of  tbe  exilea  ta 
their  own  land,  and  the  means  reqvired 
to  rebuild  the  city  and  temple.  Tbe  aam^ 
pie  meaning  of  this  is,  that  it  would  be 
necessary  to  exert  a  farther  iniaenea  at 
the  Persian  court  in  order  to  bring  about 
the  object  desired,  and  this  fact  is  ex- 
pressed in  language  derived  from  tbe  be- 
lief that  angelic  beings,  good  and  bad, 
have  much  to  do  in  eontroUing  tbe  minds 
of  men.  %  And  when  I  am  ooiie  /brCL 
Literally,  'and  I  go  fbrth.'  The  maaa- 
ing saems  ta  ba  thai  ha  woald ratanle 
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priftoe  'of  Persia:  and  iidien  I  am 
gone  forth,  lo,  the  prince  of  Grecia 
BhaU  come. 

21  But  I  will  show  thee  that  which 

•Mr.  13. 

Perda,  and  would  so  diroet  affitin  there 
that  the  welfare  of  the  Jews  would  be 
promoted,  and  that  protection  would  be 
extended  to  tbem.  Tblj»  be  says,  he 
would  continue  as  long  as  it  was  neces- 
sary, for  when  A«  should  ha^e  gone  fortb, 
ibd  king  of  Greece  would  come,  and  the 
aCsirs  of  Persia  would  be  put  on  a  new 
footing,  but  on  such  a  footing  as  not  to 
require  hit  presenee— for  the  goremment 
would  be  of  itself  farourable  to  the  Jews. 
The  sense  is,  tbat  up  to  the  time  when 
tiiii  *  king  of  Greeia'  sbonid  come,  there 
would  be  a  state  of  things  in  the  Persian 
•ourt  that  would  demand  the  presence 
of  some  being  from  bearen— exerting 
some  constant  influence  to  prevent  an 
evtbreak  against  the  Jews,  and  to  secure 
their  peace  and  prosperity,  but  that  when 
tba '  king  of  Grecia'  should  come  he  would 
himself  fitTour  their  cause,  and  render  the 
presence  of  the  angel  unnecessary.  No 
oao  can  prove  that  this  is  noi  a  correct 
representation,  or  that  the  favour  shown 
to  the  Jews  at  the  Persian  court  during 
all  the  time  of  the  rebuilding  of  the  city 
and  the  temple,  was  not  to  be  traced  to 
some  presiding  influence  from  above,  or 
that  that  was  not  put  forth  in  connection 
with  the  ministration  of  an  angelic  being. 
Indeed,  it  is  in  accordance  with  all  the 
teachings  of  the  Bible  that  the  disposi- 
tion of  kings  and  princes  to  show  favour 
to  the  people  of  God,  like  all  else  that  is 
good  in  this  world,  is  to  be  traced  to  an 
influence  from  above ;  and  it  is  not  con- 
trary to  any  of  the  laws  of  analogy,  or 
any  thing  with  which  we  are  acquainted 
pertaining  to  the  spiritual  world,  to  sup- 
pose that  angelie  interposition  may  be 
eoBployed  in  any  case  in  bringing  about 
that  which  is  g(K>d.  ^Lo,  tkt  prince  of 
Oreeia  thall  come,  Heb.,  Javan — \^' 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Greece  is  in- 
tended. The  word  properly  denotes 
Ionia  (derived  from  this  word),  *  the  name 
of  which  province,'  says  Gesenius,  'as  be- 
ing a4jacent  to  the  East,  and  better  known, 
was  extended  so  as  to  comprehend  the 
whole  of  Greece,  as  is  expreissly  said  by 
draek  writers  themMlrai.'  Xac    Sly  tba 


is  DoM  ia  tlid  seriptare  of  imih: 
and  there  is  none  that  >*  holdeth  with 
me  in  these  things,  but  Michael 
c  your  prince. 

^  stnngtkmHh  A^iue(f.  <  rer.  18. 

*  prince  of  Greece'  here,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  there  is  reference  to  Alexan- 
der the  Great,  who  conquered  Persia. 
See  oh.  xl.  1--4.  The  meaning  here  is, 
that  when  he  should  come,  and  conquer 
Persia,  the  opposition  which  the  Hebrews 
had  encountered  from  that  country  would 
eease,  and  there  would  then  be  no  need  of 
the  interposition  of  the  angel  at  the  Persian 
court  The  matter  of  fact  was,  that  the 
Hebrews  were  favoured  by  Alexander  the 
Great,  and  that  whatever  there  was  in  the 
Persian  or  Chaldean  power  which  they 
had  had  reason  to  dread,  waa  then  brought 
to  an  end,  for  all  those  Eastern  govern 
ments  were  absorbed  in  the  empire  of 
Alexaode^— the  Macedonian  monarchy. 
21.  But  I  will  $how  thft  that  tohieh  is 
noted  in  the  eeripture  of  truth.  The  word 
noted  here  means  written,  or  recorded. 
The  eeripture  of  truth  means  the  tru4 
writing,  and  the  reference  is  doubtless  to 
the  divine  purposes  or  decrees  in  this 
matter — for  (a)  there  is  no  other  writing 
where  these  things  were  then  found ;  (6)  the 
angel  came  to  make  known  what  could  be 
known  in  no  other  way,  and  therefore 
what  waa  not  yet  found  in  any  book  to 
which  man  had  access ;  (e)  this  Ian g^uage 
accords  with  common  representations  in 
the  Scriptures  respecting  future  events. 
They  are  described  as  written  down  in  a 
book  that  is  in  the  hands  of  God,  in  which 
are  recorded  all  fhture  events — the  names 
of  those  that  shall  be  saved— and  all  the 
deeds  of  men.  Comp.  Dent  xxxii.  34; 
MaL  iii.  16;  Ps.  exxxix.  16;  Rev.  v.  1. 
The  representation  is  figurative,  of  course, 
and  Uie  meaning  is,  that,  in  the  view  of 
the  divine  mind,  all  future  events  are  as 
certain  as  if  they  were  actually  recorded 
as  history,  or  as  if  they  were  now  all 
written  down.  The  angel  came  that  he 
mirht  unfold  a  portion  of  that  volume, 
and  iisclose  the  contents  ot  its  secret 
pages;  that  is,  describe  an  important 
series  of  events  of  great  interest  to  the 
Jewish  people  and  to  the  world  at  large. 
^And  there  is  none  that  holdeth  teith  me  in 
tAme  thinge,  Marg^  etrengthcneth  him$e{f. 
So  the  Hebrew.  The  idea  is,  that  there 
WM  aoaa  that  r^Nleredaidialfaii  mattar, 
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tiia  desinifl  wlbioh  he  wmi  Bieditatiiig  ui 
iheir  beoAlf  pertaining  to  Persia.  The 
angel  saw  that  there  were  powerM  in- 
ilaeoeee  agaiaat  the  interests  of  the  He- 
brew people  at  work  in  the  eonrt  of  Persia ; 
that  it  was  neeessary  that  they  should  be 
counteracted ;  that  unless  this  were  done, 
fearfal  calamities  would  come  upon  the 
Jewish  people,  and  they  would  be  sub- 
jected to  sreat  embarrassments  in  their 
effort  to  rebuild  their  dtj  and  temple»  and 
he  says  that  there  was  no  one  whose  ^d 
could  be  permanently  and  certainly  relied 
en  but  that  of  MichaeL  He  himself  was 
to  return  to  the  eonrt  of  Persia  to  ea- 
dearour  to  counteract  the  influence  of  the 
'  prince  of  Persia,'  but»  as  in  the  former 
case  when  on  his  way  to  Daniel  (ver  13,) 
he  would  not  hare  been  able  to  counter- 
act the  machinations  of  that  prince  if  it 
had  not  been  for  the  interposition  of  Mi- 
chael,  so  he  felt  now  that  reliance  was  still 
to  be  placed  on  his  assistance  in  the  mat- 
ter. \BMt  Miektul  3fo«r  prince.  See 
Notes  on  Ter.  18.  The  patron,  or  guar- 
dian of  your  people,  and  of  their  inter- 
ests. The  idea  intended  to  be  couTcyed 
here  undoubtedly  is,  that  Michael  was  a 
guardian  angel  for  the  Jewish  people; 
that  he  had  special  charge  of  their  affairs ; 
that  his  interposition  might  be  depended 
on  in  the  time  of  trouble  and  danger,  and 
that,  under  him,  their  interests  would  be 
safe.  No  one  can  proTC  that  this  is  not 
so ;  and  as  on  earth  some  of  the  most  im- 
portant  favours  that  we  enjoy  are  con- 
ferred by  the  instmmentali^  of  others; 
as  we  are  often  defended  when  in  danger 
by  them;  as  we  are  counselled  and  di- 


orphan,  and  the  widow,  aad  the  iimac^ 
and  the  sorrowful,  and  the  feeble,  tho«» 
of  wealth  and  power  and  learning  who 
can  better  guard  their  interests  than  ih%j 
could  themselrflks,  and  as  these  relatiosw 
are  often  sustained,  and  these  favowrs 
confeired  by  those  who  are  inrisible  to 
the  recipients,  so  it  gives,  in  a  higher 
sense,  a  new  beauty  to  the  armngweato 
of  the  uniTcrse  to  suppose  that  thia  bo- 
nevolent  oflloo  is  often  undertakon  afrd 
discharged  by  angelic  beings.  Tim 
they  may  defend  us  from  danger;  ward 
off  the  designs  of  our  enemies;  do- 
feat  their  machinations,  and  sure  ua  flroa 
numberless  erils  that  would  oiharwiao 
come  upon  us.  This  Tiew  reoelTCs  addi- 
tional confirmation  if  it  be  admitted  thai 
there  are  evil  angels,  and  that  they  aaek 
the  ruin  of  mankind.  Th^  are  malif- 
nant;  they  tempt  the  race  of  man; 
they  have  power  tar  superior  to  our  own : 
they  can  set  in  operation  o  train  of  ovil 
influences  which  we  can  neither  foresee 
nor  counteract;  and  they  can  exeito  tho 
minds  of  wicked  men  to  do  us  injury  in  o 
way  which  we  cannot  anticipate^  aad 
against  which  we  cannot  defend  ovtetvea. 
In  these  circumstances,  any  one  can  per- 
ceive that  there  is  eoncinnity  and  pro- 
priety in  the  supposition  that  there  an 
good  beings  of  ahigher  order  who  foel aa 
interest  in  the  welfhre  of  man,  and  wtw 
oome  to  us,  on  their  bencTolent  errand,  to 
defend  us  from  danger,  and  to  aid  us  in 
our  efforts  to  esc^te  from  the  perili  of  our 
fallen  condition,  and  to  reach  the  king- 
dom of  heaven. 


CHAPTER  XI. 


AKALTSB  or  TBB  CBARBL 


TUS  ohaptw  eouteias  a  portion  of  those  things  whkh  the  aagd  said  were  written  in « 

Scripture  of  truth,' and  1  "*  L :••"•■     ""  •  -•       > 

twelfth  chapter,  sod  the  two  comprla*  the  last  reeocded  eommmilntimn  that  was  made  to 


I  which  he  eame  to  dlsdoeo  to  DanleL    The  rovelalSoB  also  embtacee  the 


Daniel.  The  revelation  whkh  is  made  in  theee  ohaptan  not  only  embraoa  a  lavfa  pottkio  ef 
history  of  interest  to  the  Jewirii  people  of  aodent  times»  and  dwiKned  to  give  Inetmettoo  aa  te 
the  important  events  that  would  pertain  to  their  nation,  but  alas  in  its  progrwi,  allodea  to  im- 
porCantpoiodi  in  the  future  as  marUat  dedilve  eras  la  the  world's  hlHoty,  and  <wnfalns  hlats 
as  to  what  would  oeour  down  to  the  end  of  all  things. 

Bgd^miU 


The  chapter  before  us  embraces  the  following  dd 
L  The  saeoasslon  of  kings  In  Persia  to  the  ame 
" \  er  Us  llBiliB  to      ■ 


litely  marked  periods: 
of  a  mighty  kl^rwho  f  * 
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fttiMii)»w»l»41wi  <>iwaDfw«iliiMil<»iitiiMrfint<li»iaili»iHH 
^•SM  At  ftstim  eTtato— CuBbyBM,  Smccdte,  u»d  Darhif  HjitaspM. 

n.  After  thin  soeoeasSon  of  kings,  one  wonid  staxid  up  or  appear  who  would  be  ehftraetetiwd 
M  rollng  *wilh  great  dominion,'  and  'according  to  his  will,'  yer.  8.  The  dominion  eridentlj 
would  pass  into  his  hand,  and  ho  would  be  distinguished  from  all  that  went  before  him.  There 
can  be  no  doubt,  from  the  connection,  and  from  what  is  said  In  Ter.  4,  that  the  /eference  hen 
k  to  Alasaader  the  eieat 

lU.  The  state  of  the  empfare  after  the  death  of  thia  mighty  king,  Ter.  4.  His  kingdom  would 
be  broken,  and  would  be  divided  into  four  parts— rehiring  doubtless  to  the  diviskm  of  the  em- 
pire of  Alexander  after  his  death. 

IV.  The  histonrthon  proceeds  to  notice  the  erents  that  would  pertain  to  faeo  of  these  portions 
of  the  empire— the  oonflfets  between  the  king  of  the  South,  and  the  king  of  the  North— or  be- 
tween ICgjpt  and  fi^jrria,  vs.  &— 19.  This  porUoo  of  the  history  embraoes,  in  detail,  an  account 
of  the  PoUqf,  the  negotiatkma,  and  the  wars  of  Antiochus  the  Great,  till  the  thne  of  his  death. 
These  kingdoms  are  particularly  referred  to,  probably  because  their  conflicts  would  effect  the 
holy  land,  and  pertained  ultimately  to  the  historr  of  raitdon,  and  its  establishment  and  triumph 
in  the  world.  In  the  notice  of  these  two  sorereignties,  there  is  consIderaMe  detail — so  mudi  so 
Uiat  the  principal  erents  could  haTe  been  readily  anticipated  by  those  who  were  in  possesslou 
of  the  writings  of  Daniel.  The  destiny  of  the  other  two  portloas  of  the  empire  of  Alezandsv 
did  not  partkularly  affect  the  history  of  religion,  or  nertain  to  the  holy  luid,  and,  therefers^ 
thev  are  not  introduced.  In  a  particular  manner,  the  history  of  Antiochus  the  Great  is  traced 
with  great  minuteness  in  ttiis  portion  of  the  prophet,  because  his  doings  had  a  special  bearing 
on  the  Jewish  nation,  and  were  conne^ed  wiUi  the  progress  of  religion.  The  commentary  on 
this  portioa  of  the  ehapter  will  show  that  the  leading  eyents  are  traced  a»  accurately  as  would 
be  asummary  of  the  histonr  made  out  q/Ur  the  transactions  had  occurred. 

Y.  A  brief  refiaienoe  of  the  successor  of  Antiochus  the  Great,  Seleueus  IT.  to*.  20.  As  he 
occupied  the  throne,  howerer,  but  fbr  a  short  period,  and  as  his  doikgs  did  not  particularly  effect 
the  condition  of  tiie  Hebrew  people,  or  the  interests  of  religion,  and  his  rdgn  was,  in  erery 
respect,  unimportant,  it  is  passed  OTcr  with  only  a  slight  noUce. 

VL  The  liii  and  acts  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  ts.  21—46.  There  can  be  bo  doubt  that  this 
portion  of  the  chapter  refncs  to  Antlochu^  and  it  contains  a  full  detaU  of  his  eharacter  and  of 
his  doings.  The  account  here,  though  without  naming  him,  is  Just  such  as  would  haTe  been 
giyen  by  one  who  should  haye  written  <iflar  the  eyents  had  occurred,  and  there  Is  no  more  dlfli- 
culty  in  applying  the  descriptk>n  in  thu  chapter  to  him  now  than  there  would  have  been  in 
such  an  htstorioa  narratiye.  The  reyelatlon  Is  made,  eyidently,  to  prepara  the  Jewish  people 
Sot  these  fearftal  events,  and  these  heayy  trials,  in  tbehr  history;  and  also  to  assure  them  that 
mors  glorious  results  would  tdlow,  and  that  deliyerance  would  succeed  these  calamities.  In 
the  troubles  which  Antiochus  would  bring  upon  the  Hebrew  people,  it  was  important  that  they 
should  hare  belbre  them  a  record  containing  the  great  outlines  of  what  would  occur,  and  the 
assurance  of  ultimate  triumph— just  as  it  is  important  fbr  us  now  in  the  trials  whieh  we  hay* 
reason  to  anticipate  in  this  lifb,  to  haye  befbre  us  iu  the  Bible  the  pennanent  reeurd  that  we 
shall  yet  And  deliyerance.  In  the  twelfth  chapter,  therefbre,  the  angel  direots  the  mind  on- 
ward to  brighter  times,  and  assures  Daniel  that  there  would  be  a  day  of  r^Joidng. 


1  Also  I  in  the  first  "year  of  Da- 
»c.».l. 


L  Alto  /.  I  the  nngoL  He  alludea 
here  to  what  he  had  done  on  a  former  oo- 
easion  to  promote  the  interests  of  the 
Hebrew  people,  and  to  secure  those  ar- 
raogements  which  were  necessary  for 
their  welfare — particularly  in  the  favour- 
able disposition  of  Darius  the  Mede  to- 
wards  them,  f  In  r*«  Jint  year  of  Dariut 
the  Mtde,  See  Notes  on  eh.  t.  85.  He 
does  not  here  state  the  things  contem- 
plated or  done  by  Darius  in  which  he  hsd 
eonflrmed  or  strengthened  him,  but  there 
ean  be  no  reasonable  donbt  that  it  was  the 
purpose  which  he  bad  oonoeiTed  to  re- 
store the  Jews  to  their  own  land,  and  to 
give  them  permission  toreboild  their  oity 
and  temple.  Comp.  oh.  iz.  1.  It  was  in 
that  year  that  Daniel  offered  his  solemn 
prayar,  at  i— ardsd  ia  tk  iz.|  ia  that 


riu8  the  Mede,  even  It  stood  to  con* 
firm  and  to  strengthen  him. 


year  that,  according  to  the  time  predicted 
by  Jeremiah  (see  Dan.  iz.  2),  the  cap- 
tivity would  terminate ;  and  in  that  year 
that  an  influence  fh>m  above  led  the  mind 
of  the  Persian  king  to  oontemplate  the 
restoration  of  the  captive  people.  Cyrus 
was,  indeed,  the  one  through  whom  the 
edict  for  their  return  was  promulgated, 
but  as  he  reigned  under  his  uncle  Cyax- 
ares  or  Darius,  and  as  Cyazares  was  the 
source  of  authority,  it  is  evident  that  Att 
mind  must  have  been  influenced  to  grant 
this  favour,  and  it  is  to  tills  that  the  an- 
gel  here  refers,  f  /  ttood  to  confirm  amd 
Hrtngtktn  kirn,  Comp.  Notes  on  eh.  z. 
18.  It  would  seem  that  the  mind  of  Da- 
rins  was  not  wholly  decided ;  that  there 
were  adverse  influences  bearing  on  it; 
that  titers  were  prebab^  oonnseltorssf  Ms 
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2  Ajttd  now  will  I  show  >tfaeeth«f  yet  three  klnpinPenU;  nd  IIm 

truth.    Behold,  there  shall  stand  up  *  Am.  8.  r 

realm  who  adriMd  tgainst  the  proposed 
meMorev,  and  the  angel  here  sajs  that 
Aeetood  bj  him,  and  confirmed  him  in  his 
porpoee,  and  secnred  the  exeontion  of  his 
benerolent  plan.  Who  can  prore  that  an 
angel  may  not  exert  an  inflaence  on  the 
heart  of  kings  ?  And  what  class  of  men 
is  there  who,  when  they  intend  to  do  good 
and  right,  are  more  likely  to  hare  their 
purposes  changed  by  CTil  counsellors  than 
kings ;  and  who  is  there  that  more  needs 
a  hearenly  inflnence  to  confirm  their  de- 
sign to  do  right? 

2.  And  now  will  I  tihow  the*  the  tntth. 
That  is,  the  truth  about  events  that  are 
to  ooeur  in  the  future,  and  which  will  ac- 1 
cord  with  what  is  written  in  '  the  Scrip- 
tvres  of  truth,'  ch.  x.  21.  f  Behold,  there 
ehall  ttand  up  yet  three  kinge  in  Pereicu 
The  phrase  etand  vp  means  that  there 
would  be  90  many  kings  in  Persia;  that 
it,  there  would  be  three  he/ore  the  fourth 
which  he  mentions.  The  same  Hebrew 
word  here  rendered  etand  vp—'V^Z — od- 
ours in  TB.  8,  4,  6, 7, 8, 14, 16, 16,  (twice), 
17,  20,  21,  25,  31 ;  also  ch.  xii.  1.  13.  In 
Terse  8  it  is  rendered  continue ;  in  rerse 
15,  v){th$tand;  in  the  other  cases  etand 
vpf  or  simply  $tand,  Oesenius  says  it  is 
a  word  used  particularly  of  a  new  prince, 
as  in  Dan.  riii.  23,  xi.  2,  3,  20.  He  does 
not  say  that  there  would  be  none  after- 
wards, but  he  evidently  designs  to  touch 
on  the  great  and  leading  evenU  respect- 
ing the  Persian  empire,  so  far  aa  they 
would  effect  the  Hebrew  people,  and  so 
flir  as  they  would  constitute  prominent 
points  in  the  history  of  the  world.  He 
does  not,  therefore,  go  into  all  the  details 
respecting  the  history,  nor  does  he  men- 
tion all  the  kings  that  would  reign.  The 
prominent — the  material  points — would 
be  the  reign  of  those  three  kings;  then 
the  reign  of  the  fourth,  or  Xerxes,  as  his 
mad  expedition  to  Greece  would  lay  the 
real  foundation  for  the  invasion  of  Per- 
sia by  Alexander,  and  the  overthrow  of 
the  Persian  empire;  then  the  life  and 
conquests  of  Alexander,  and  then  the 
wars  consequent  on  the  division  of  his 
empire,  at  his  death.  The  '  three  kings' 
here  referred  to,  were  Cambyses,  Smer- 
dis,  and  Darius  Hystaspes.  As  this  com- 
munication was  made  in  the  third  year 
ef  Qyma  (oh.  z.  IJ  these  would  be  the/ 


ne^t  in  order,  and  by  the  fourth  is  un- 
doubtedly meant  Xerxes.  There  wva 
several  kings  of  Persia  q/>er  Xerxes,  aa 
Artaxerxes  Longimanus,  Darius  Nothns, 
Artsxerxes  Mnemon,  Ochus,  and  Darius 
Codomanus,  but  these  are  not  enume- 
rated because  the  real  ground  of  the  in- 
vasion of  Alexander,  the  thing  which, 
connected  him  with  the  affairs  of  Persia* 
did  not  occur  in  their  rei^,  but  it  was  the 
invasion  of  Greece  by  Xerxes.  %  And 
the  fourth  ehall  be  far  richer  than  they  alL 
That  is  Xerxes — for  be  was  the  fourth  in 
order,  and  the  description  here  agrees 
entirely  with  him.  He  would  of  course 
inherit  the  wealth  accumulated  by  these 
kings,  and  it  b  here  implied  that  he 
would  increase  that  wealth,  or  that,  in 
some  way,  he  would  possess  more  than 
they  all  combined.  The  wealth  of  this 
king  is  here  mentioned  probably  because 
the  magnificence  and  glory  of  an  Oriental 
monarch  was  estimate  in  a  considerable 
degree  by  his  possessions,  and  because 
his  riches  enabled  him  to  accomplish  hia 
expedition  into  Greece.  Some  idea  of 
the  treasures  of  Xerxes  may  be  obtained 
by  considering  (a)  that  Cyrus  had  col- 
lected a  vast  amount  of  wealth  by  the 
conquest  of  Lydia,  and  the  subjugation 
of  Croesus  its  rich  king,  by  the  conquest 
of  Asia  Minor,  of  Armenia  and  of  Babylon 
— for  it  is  said  respecting  him,  *'!  wilt 
give  thee  the  treasures  of  darkness,  and 
hidden  riches  of  secret  plnces"  (Isa.  x1t« 
3.  See  Notes  on  that  passage).  (6)  That 
Cambyses  increased  that  wealth  which  he 
inherited  from  Cyrus  by  his  victories,  and 
by  his  plundering  the  temples  wherever 
he  came.  A  single  case  occurring  in  hia 
conquests  may  illustrate  the  amount  of 
wealth  which  was  accumnlated.  On  hia 
return  from  Thebes,  in  Bgypt,  he  caused 
all  the  temples  in  that  city  to  be  pillaged 
and  burnt  to  the  ground.  But  he  saved 
from  the  flames  gold  to  the  amount  of 
three  hundred  talents,  and  silver  to  the 
amount  of  two  thousand  and  five  hundred 
talents.  He  is  also  said  to  have  carried 
away  the  famous  circle  of  gold  that  en- 
compassed the  tomb  of  king  Ozymandias, 
being  three  hundred  and  sixty-five  cubiis 
in  circumference,  on  which  were  repre- 
sented all  the  motions  of  the  aeyeralooa- 
stelUtions.    Universal  History,  ir.  ]4#. 
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tefftli  ihall  bete  richer  ibMi  i% 
all :  and  by  his  strength  throngh  his 


(e)  This  was  ftirtb«r  increased  by  the  con- 
quests of  Darias  Hystaspes,  and  by  his 
heavy  taxes  on  the  people.  So  harden- 
tome  were  these  taxes,  that  be  was  called 
by  the  Persians,  b  »6ini\oi — the  'mer- 
ehant/  or,  *  hoarder/  One  of  the  first  acts 
of  Dnrins  was  to  divide  bis  kingdom  into 
protlnces  for  the  purpose  of  raising  trib- 
ute. "  Daring  the  reign  of  Cyras,  and 
indeed  of  Cambyses,  there  were  no  spe- 
oifie  tributes ;  bat  presents  were  made  to 
the  sovereign.  On  acooant  of  these  and 
similar  innovations,  the  Persians  call  Da- 
Hus  a  merchant,  Camhyses  a  despot»  bat 
Cyras  a  parent"  Herodotus,  B.  III. 
Ixxxix.  A  full  aoeount  of  the  taxation 
of  the  kingdom  and  the  amount  of  the 
revenae  under  Darius,  may  be  seen  in 
Herodotas,  B.  IIL  xo^xovL  The  sum  of 
the  tribute  under  Darius,  according  to 
Herodotus,  was  fourteen  thousand  five 
hundred  and  sixty  talents.  Besides  this 
turn  received  from  regular  taxation,  He- 
rodotus enumerates  a  great  amount  of  gold 
and  silver  and  other  valuable  things 
which  Darius  was  accustomed  to  receive 
annually  from  the  Ethiopians,  fh>m  the 
people  of  Colchos,  iVom  the  Arabians,  and 
from  India.  All  tbis  vast  wealth  was 
inherited  by  Xerxes,  the  son  and  succes- 
sor of  Darius,  and  the  'fourth  king'  here 
referred  to.  Xerxes  was  full  four  years 
iu  making  provision  for  his  celebrated 
axpediUon  into  Greece.  Of  the  amount 
of  bis  forces,  and  his  preparation,  a  ftill 
account  may  be  seen  in  Herodotus,  B.  VIL 
Of  his  wealth  Justin  makes  this  remark : 
Si  regem  tptcte*,  dMtia9,  non  dmetm 
laudet :  quorum  tanta  copia  in  regno  ejue 
/uitf  Mt  cumflnmina  multitudtne  conewne- 
rentur,  opee  tamen  reuim  tnpert—eut.  Hist, 
li.  10.  Comp.  Diod.  Sic  x.  c.  3  j  Pliny 
His.  Nat  xxiii.  10 ;  JBl.  xiii.  3 ;  Herod, 
iit.  M,  vii.  27—29.  In  the  city  of  Celssnss, 
Herodotus  tays,  there  lived  a  man  named 
Pythius,  son  of  Atys,  a  native  of  Lydia, 
who  entertained  Xerxes  and  all  his  army 
with  great  magnificence,  and  who  farther 
engaged  to  supply  the  king  with  money 
for  the  war.  Xerxes  on  this  was  induced 
to  inquire  of  his  Persian  attendants  who 
this  Pythius  was,  and  what  were  the  re- 
fourees  whieh  enabled  him  to  make  these 
offinv.  **  It  is  the  same,"  they  replied, 
**  who  pr«teat«4  yoer  father  Dariaa  with 
K 


riobet  he  sbsll  stir  op  on  against  the 
realm  of  Greoia. 
3  And  a  mightj  king  shall  stand 

a  plane  tree  and  a  vino  of  gold,  and  who, 
next  to  yourself,  is  the  richest  of  man« 
kind."  Herod,  vii.  27.  f  And  hy  hie 
ttrengtk  through  hie  riekee  he  ehall  etir  up 
all  agaiuet  the  realm  of  Orecia,  That  is, 
all  his  kingdom.  He  was  enabled  to  do 
this  by  bis  great  wealth  :— colleoting  and 
equipping,  probably,  the  largest  army  that 
was  ever  assembled.  The  expedition  of 
Xerxes  against  Greece,  Is  too  well  known 
to  need  to  be  detailed  here,  and  no  one 
can  fail  to  see  the  applicability  of  this  de» 
soription  to  that  invasion.  Four  years 
was  spent  in  preparing  for  this  expedition, 
and  the  forces  that  constituted  the  army 
were  gathered  out  of  all  parts  of  the  vast 
empire  of  Xerxes,  embracing,  as  was  (hen 
supposed,  all  the  habitable  world  except 
Greece.  According  to  Justin,  the  army 
was  composed  of  seven  hundred  thousand 
of  his  own,  and  three  hundred  thousand 
auxiliaries.  Diodorus  Sienlos  makes  it  to 
be  about  three  hundred  thousand  men ; 
Prideaux,  Arom  Herodotus  and  others, 
computes  it  to  have  amounted,  putting 
all  bis  forces  by  se*  and  land  together,  to 
two  millions  six  hundred  and  forty-ono 
thousand  six  hundred  and  ten  men ;  and 
he  adds  that  the  servants,  eunuchs,  sat- 
tiers,  and  such  persons  that  followed  the 
camp,  made  as  many  more,  so  that  the 
whole  number  that  followed  Xerxes  could 
not  have  been  less  than  five  millions. 
Connexion,  P.  1.  B.  iv.  vol.  i.  p.  410. 
Grotius  reckons  his  forces  at  five  millions 
two  hundred  and  eighty-two  thousand. 
These  immense  numbers  Justify  the  ex- 
pression here,  and  show  with  what  pro- 
priety it  is  applied  to  the  hosts  of  Xerxes. 
On  the  supposition  that  this  was  written 
q/ter  the  event,  and  that  it  was  hietory, 
instead  of  propheev,  this  would  be  the 
very  language  which  would  be  employed. 
3.  And  a  mighty  king  ehall  etand  up. 
So  far  as  the  lanauage  hera  is  concerned, 
it  is  not  said  whether  this  would  be  in 
Persia,  as  a  successor  of  the  '  fourth  king* 
(ver.  2),  or  whether  it  would  be  at  some 
other  part  of  the  world.  The  next  verse, 
however,  shows  that  the  reference  is  to 
Alexander  the  Great — for  to  no  other  one 
is  it  applicable.  There  were  several 
monarchs  of  Persia,  indeed,  that  sue 
oteded  Xerxes,  before  the  kingdom  was 
iavadod  and  lohdaod  by  AUttadsr  (sot 
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up,  that  thftU  role  with  great  do- 
Bainion,  and   do  according  to  hia 
wilL 
4  And  when  be  shall  stand  up, 

Notet  on  yer.  2),  and  these  are  here 
entirely  passed  over  withont  being  alluded 
to.  It  most  be  admitted  that  one  who 
thould  have  read  this  prophecy  before 
the  events  had  oocnrred,  would  hare  in- 
ferred naturally  that  this  <  mighty  king 
that  should  stand  up/  would  appear  im- 
mediateW  aftsr  the  *  fourth/  and  proba- 
bly that  he  would  be  his  successor  in  the 
rralm,  but  it  may  be  remarked  (a)  that 
the  lanffmage  here  is  not  inconsistent  with 
the  facts  in  the  ease— it  being  literally 
true  that  such  a  'mightr  kiug*  did 
'stand  up'  who  'ruled  with  great  do- 
minion,  and  according  to  his  will;'  (6)  that 
there  was  no  necesri^  in  the  prophetic 
history  of  referring  to  the  acts  of  these 
intermediate  kings  of  Persia,  since  they 
did  not  contribute  at  all  to  the  result — ^it 
being  well  known  that  the  reason  alleged 
by  Alexander  for  his  invasion  of  the  Per- 
sUn  empire,  was  not  anything  which 
th^y  had  done,  but  the  wroogs  sustained 
by  Greece  in  consequence  of  the  invasion 
by  Xerxes  and  his  predecessor.  The 
real  suocestum  of  events  in  the  case  was 
that  last  invasion  of  Greece  by  Xerxes, 
and  the  consequent  invasion  of  the  Per- 
aian  empire  by  Alexander.  It  was  these 
transactions  which  the  angel  evidently 
meant  to  connect  together,  and  hence  aU 
that  was  intermediate  was  omitted.  Thus 
Alexander,  in  his  letter  to  Darius,  says, 
**  Your  ancestors  entered  into  Macedonia, 
and  the  other  parts  of  Greece,  and  did  us 
damage,  when  they  had  received  no  af- 
front fh>m  us  as  the  cause  of  it ;  and  now 
I,  created  general  of  the  Grecians,  pro- 
voked by  you,  and  desirous  of  avenging 
the  injury  done  by  the  Persians,  have 
passed  over  ioto  Asia."  Arrian,  Expe. 
Alex.  i.  2.  f  That  tkall  ruU  vxth  great 
dominioH.  That  shall  have  a  wide  and 
extended  empire.  The  language  here 
ironld  apply  to  any  of  the  monarchs  of 
Persia  that  suceeeded  Xerxes,  but  it 
would  be  more  strictly  applicable  to  Al- 
exander the  Great  than  to  any  prince  of 
ancient  or  modem  times.  The  whole 
world,  exoept  Greece,  was  supposed  to  be 
subject  to  the  power  of  Persia,  and  it  was 
one  of  the  leading  and  avowed  purposes 
t^  Daifai  and  jUnwa  in  inyadiag  QrsMe^ 


his  kingdom  •  riiall  be  brokeB*  aad 
shall  1m  divided  toward  the  fbor 
winds  of  heaven;  and  not  to  his 
«e.8.4,*e. 


by  adding  that  to  their  empire,  to  hava 
the  earth  under  their  controL  Whan, 
therefore,  Alexander  had  conquered  Per- 
sia, it  was  supposed  that  he  had  subdued 
the  world,  nor  was  it  an  unnatural  feeling 
that,  having  done  this,  he,  whose  sole 
principle  of  action  was  ambition,  shoold 
sit  down  and  weep  beeause  there  were  no 
more  worlds  to  conquer.  In  Iket,  be 
then  swayed  a  sceptre  more  extended 
and  mighty  than  any  before  him  had 
done,  and  it  is  with  peculiar  propriety 
that  the  language  here  is  used  in  regard 
to  him.  f  Amd  do  according  to  hie  m'tf. 
Would  be  an  arbitrary  prince.  This  alaa 
was  true  of  the  Persian  kings,  and  of 
Oriental  despots  generally;  but  it  was 
eminently  so  of  Alexander — who,  in  sub- 
duing kingdoms,  conquering  mighty  ar- 
mies, controlling  the  millions  uuder  his 
sway,  laying  the  foundations  of  citie% 
and  newly  arranging  the  boundaries  of 
empires,  seemed  to  consult  only  his  own 
will,  and  felt  that  everything  was  to  ba 
subordinate  to  it  It  is  said  that  this 
passage  was  shown  to  Alexander  by  t^ 
high  priest  of  the  Jews,  and  that  th'^ee 
prophecies  did  much  to  conciliate  his 
favour  towards  the  Hebrew  people. 

4.  And  when  heehall  etond  vp.  In  tbe 
might  and  power  of  his  kingdom.  When 
his  power  shall  be  fully  established.  I 
understand  this,  with  Rosenmuller  and 
Havemick,  as  meaning,  when  he  shall  ba 
at  the  height  of  his  authority  and  power, 
then  bis  kingdom  would  be  broken  up. 
The  reference  is,  undoubtedly,  to  the 
sudden  death  of  Alexander,  and  the  seaae 
is,  that  his  empire  would  not  gmdmgliy 
diminish  and  decay,  but  that  some  event 
would  occur  the  effect  of  which  would  be 
to  rend  it  into  four  parts.  ^  Hie  kiny- 
dam  ehall  he  broken.  To  wit,  by  his 
death.  The  language  is  such  as  is  pro- 
perly  applicable  to  this,  and  indeed  in- 
plies  this,  for  it  is  said  that  it  would  mA 
<be  to  his  posterity' — an  event  whidi 
might  be  naturally  expected  to  occur; 
or,  in  other  words,  tbe  allusion  to  his  pos- 
terity is  such  language  as  would  be  «ai. 
ployed  on  the  supposition  that  the  nfer- 
ence  here  is  to  his  death,  f  And  elall 
ht  difrided  iowmrd  fie  Jomr  winde  ^  A«b. 
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pottiri^,  nor  aooording  to  his  do- 
ttinion  which  he  ruled:  for  his 
kingdom  shall  be  plucked  up,  even 
for  others  beside  those. 


ven.  Into  four  partf.  For  the  remark- 
able fnlfllment  of  this  prediotioo,  see  the 
Notes  on  eb.  riil.  8.  f  And  tiot  to  kit 
po§terity.  See  alio  tbe  Notes  on  ob. 
riii.  8.  ^  Nor  aeeording  to  hit  domimon 
whieh  he  rtUed.  TbU  wae  literally  true 
of  tbe  dlrlston  of  tbe  empire.  No  one  of 
bis  sneeestors  ever  obtained  as  wide  a 
dominion  as  be  did  bimselfl  f  For  hi* 
kingdom  skall  bo  plucked  up.  By  bis 
deatb.  Tbis  does  not  naturally  mean 
tbat  it  would  be  by  eonqneei,  for  it  is  said 
that  it  would  be  'divided  towards  tbe 
four  winds  of  beaven' — ^language  wbieb  is 
not  properly  express  ire  of  eon  quest  All 
that  is  implied  is  met  by  tbe  sapposiUon 
tbat  at  bU  decease,  tbe  kingdom,  wbicb 
bad  been  founded  by  bim,  and  wbieb  bad 
been  sustained  by  bis  ralor  and  political 
wisdom,  would  fall  topieoes.  f  Even  for 
othere  beaide  thoee,  Tbat  is,  to  otbers  be- 
side these  to  whom  it  should  be  at  first 
dirtded.  Literally,  exelueioeljff  or  to  the 
exelueion  o/— ■pVp*  Tbe  word  thoee  re- 
fers to  bis  posterity,  and  tbe  meaning  is, 
that  tbe  proeess  of  division  would  not 
stop  with  them,  or  that  the  four  portions 
ef  tbe  empire,  as  thus  divided,  would  not 
remain  in  their  bands,  or  pass  to  their 
posterity.  There  would  be  other  ebanges, 
and  other  divisions ;  and  it  was  not  to  be 
•zpeetod  that  just  four,  and  no  more,  em- 
pires would  grow  out  of  the  one  which 
had  been  founded,  or  that  when  that  one 
should  be  divided  into  four  parts,  that 
partition  would  always  continue.  There 
would  be  other  divisions,  and  other  princes 
besides  those  who  first  obtained  the  em- 
pire would  eome  in,  and  the  process  of 
division  would  ultimately  be  carried  much 
farther.  It  is  unnecessary  to  say  that 
this  ooourred  in  tbe  empire  founded  by 
Alexander.  It  was,  soon  after  bis  death, 
separated  into  four  parts,  but  at  no  dis- 
tant period  tbis  arrangement  was  broken 
np,  and  all  traces  of  the  empire,  as  estab- 
lished by  him,  or  as  divided  among  his 
four  suoeess<M«,  wholly  disappeared. 

5.  And  th4  king  </  tJU  mnuL  The  an- 
f  «1  here  leaves  tbe  general  histoi^  of  the 
•BpirSi  and  aenfinss  hiaaael^  in  bis  pia- 


5  f  And  the  king  of  the  soatii 
shall  be  strong,  and  one  of  hia  nritt- 
ces ;  and  he  shall  be  strong  aoore 
him,  and  have  dominion;  his  do- 
minion 9haU  be  a  great  dominion. 

dictions,  to  two  parts  of  it--tbe  kingdom 
of  the  south,  and  tbe  kingdom  of  the 
north ;  or  the  kingdoms  to  the  north  and 
the  south  of  Palestine — tbat  of  Syria  and 
tbat  of  Egypt ;  or  tbat  of  tbe  Seloucidss, 
and  tbat  of  the  Ptolemies.  Tbe  reason 
why  be  does  tbis  is  not  stated,  but  it  is 
doubtless  because  the  events  pertaining 
to  these  kingdoms  would  p^ticularly  a^ 
foot  the  Jewish  people,  and  be  property 
connected  with  sacred  history.  Comp. 
Notes  on  ch.  vUL  7,  8.  Tbe  *  king  of  tbe 
south'  here  is,  undoubtedly,  the  king  of 
Egypt.  This  part  of  the  empire  was  ob- 
tained by  Ptolemy,  and  was  in  the  hands 
of  his  successors,  until  Egypt  was  sub- 
dued by  tbe  Romans.  Between  tbe  king- 
doms of  Egypt  and  S3rria,  long  and  bloody 
wars  prevailed,  and  the  prospective  his- 
tory of  these  wars  it  is  the  design  of  the 
angel  here  to  trace.  As  the  remainder 
of  tbe  chapter  refers  to  these  two  dynas- 
ties, to  the  death  of  the  great  persecutor, 
Antiochns  Epiphanes,  and  as  the  events 
referred  to  were  very  important  in  his- 
tory, and  ns  introductory  to  what  was  to 
follow  in  the  world,  it  may  be  useful  here, 
in  order  to  a  clear  exposition  of  the  whole 
chapter,  to  present  a  list  of  these  two 
lines  of  princes.  It  is  necessary  only  to 
premise  that  the  death  of  Alexander  the 
Great  occurred  B.  C.  323 ;  of  that  of  bis 
brother,  Philip  Aridffius,  B.  C.  318;  of 
that  of  his  son,  Alexander  iEgus,  by 
Roxana,  B.  C.  309 ;  and  that  a  short  time 
after  this  (about  B.  C.  306),  the  chief  Ma- 
cedonian  governors  and  princes  assumed 
the  royal  title.  The  following  list  of  tbe 
succession  of  the  Seleueidss  and  the  Pto- 
lemies — or  tbe  kings  of  the  North  and  the 
Sontb^f  Syria  and  Egjrpt,  is  copied 
from  Elliott  on  the  Apooiuypse,  iv.  123 : 

The  Ptcltmies.  The  SdeueidtB. 

B.  C.  B.  0. 

823  Ptolemy  8oter,  son  823  Sdeucus    Nievtor, 

of  Ptolemy  Lagus,         coTeroor  of  Baby* 

governor  of  K^pt.         Ion. 
306 takes  the  312  ...  .  recovers  B^ 

title  of  king  of  £•         bvlon,  and  th«  iBra 

gypt  or   the  Seleuddsi 

begins. 
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6  And  in  the  end  of  jevn  thej 
shall  *join  themselTes  together ;  for 
the  king's  daughter  of  the  south 


pfaiu.  (It  wa«  un* 
der  him  that  the 
SeptuMgiDt  Greek 
tniniilaUoii  of  tho 
Old  TestamcDt  was 
made. 
246  Ptolemy   Euer-  261  Antiochui  Tbeoa. 

fetes. 
221  Ptolemy    PbUopa-  3i6  Seleucus    Calllni- 

ter.  CUB. 

204Ptol«mj    Epi- 226  8eleaettaCerauniu. 

pbaoee. 
180  Ptoleanj   PfaUome-  225  Antioohna  the 
tor.  Qreat 

187  Selencui  PhUc^mr 

tor. 
175  AntiochusEpi* 

phanes. 
ISi  AntiocbusEupator, 
of  whom  the  Ro- 
mans aarame  the 
guardianship. 

**  After  this,  fourteen  more  Syrian  kings 
reigned,  in  reigns  of  short  and  uncertain 
power,  till  Syria  was  occupied  and  formed 
into  a  Roman  province  under  Pompey,  at 
which  time  the  ^ra  of  the  SeleucidsB  pro- 
perly ends ;  and  six  more  Egyptian  prin- 
ces, to  the  death  of  Ptolemy  Auletes,  who 
dying  B.  C.  51,  left  his  kingdom  and  chil- 
dren to  Roman  guardianship— one  of 
these  children  being  the  Cleopatra  so  fa- 
mous in  the  histories  of  Ciesar  and  An- 
thony." EUiotty  nt  9upra.  %  Shall  6e 
•trong.  This  is  in  accordance  with  the 
well  known  fact  One  of  the  most  pow- 
erful  of  those  monarchies,  if  not  the  most 
powerful,  was  Egypt     ^  And  ohq  of  hie 

?rincee/  and  he  ehall  be  etrong  above  hinu 
he  meaning  of  this  passage  i?,  that  there 
would  be  '  one  of  his  princes,'  that  is,  of 
the  princes  of  Alexander,  who  would  be 
more  mighty  than  the  one  who  obtained 
^S7P^  or  the  South,  and  that  ho  would 
have  a  more  extended  dominion.  The  ref- 
erence is,  doubtless,  to  Seleucus  Nicator, 
or  the  conqueror.  In  the  division  of  the 
empire  he  obtained  Syria,  Babylonia,  Me- 
dia, SusLina,  Armenia,  a  part  of  Cappa- 
docia,  nnd  Celicia,  and  his  kingdom 
stretched  from  the  Hellespont  to  the  In- 
dus. See  Notes  on  cb.  viii.  8.  Comp. 
Arrian  Exp.  Alex.  vii.  22,  Appian,  p.  618, 
and  Lengerke,  in  he.  The  proper  trans- 
lation of  this  passage  probably  would  be. 
And  the  king  of  the  South  shall  be 
mightj.    But   froB  among  Uf  prinoM 


shall  come  to  the  king  of  tiie  nortli 
to  make  an  ^ agreement:  but  she 

*  aetoeiate.  ^  right*. 


[the  princes  of  Alexander]  also  there 
shall  be  [one]  who  shall  be  mightier  thask 
he,  and  he  shall  reign,  and  his  dominiea 
shall  be  a  great  dominion.'  It  was  of 
these  two  dominions  that  the  aogel  spake, 
and  hence  follows,  through  the  remain- 
der of  the  chapter,  the  history  pertaining 
to  them  and  tbeir  tnoeeeaors.  8eleac«a 
Kieator  reigned  from  B.  G.  312  to  B.  C. 
280 — or  thirty-two  years.  In  his  time 
lived  Berosns  and  Megasthenes,  referrod 
to  in  the  Introductaon  to  oh.  It. 

6.  And  in  tk4  end  o/yeart.  In  tho  fm- 
ture  periods  of  the  history  of  theto  tw« 
kingdoms.  The  erent  here  referred  to 
did  not  oecor  during  the  lives  of  these 
two  kings---Seleuoas  Nioator  and  Ptolemj 
Soter,  but  in  the  reign  of  their  sQeceteors, 
Ptolemy  Philadelphus  and  Antiochos 
Theos  or  Thens.  The  phrase  '  the  end 
of  years'  would  well  denote  soeh  a  future 
period.  The  Vulgate  renders  it,  'after 
the  end  of  years;'  that  is,  after  manj 
years  have  elapsed.  The  meaning  is, 
<  after  a  certain  ooorse  or  lapso  of  years.' 
The  word  end  in  Daniel — yp_ — often 
seems  to  refer  to  a  time  when  a  predicted 
event  would  be  fulfilled,  whether  near  or 
remote ;  whether  it  would  be  really  tho 
etict  or  termination  of  an  empire  or  of  the 
world,  or  whether  it  would  be  succeeded 
by  other  events.  It  would  be  the  end 
of  that  matter — of  the  thing  predicted ; 
and  in  this  sense  the  word  seems  to  bo 
employed  here.  Comp.  eh.  viiL  17,  ver. 
.13,  of  this  chapter  (margin),  and  ch.  xii. 
13.  Y  They  thalljoin  thewueltee  togtiktr, 
Marg.,  ateociate.  The  meaning  is,  that 
there  would  be  an  alliance  formed,  or  an 
attempt  made  to  unite  the  two  kingdoms 
more  closely  by  a  marriage  between  dif- 
ferent persons  of  the  royal  fiunilies.  Tho 
word  thetf  refers  to  the  two  sovereigns  of 
Egypt  and  Syria — the  South  and  the 
North,  f  For  the  king'e  d^ivghier  of  tke 
eouth  ehall  come  to  the  kina  of  the  north 
to  make  an  agreement,  Marg.,  righte. 
The  Hebrew  word  properly  moans  recti* 
tudes  or  rights  (in  the  plural — o^n^);}: 
but  here  it  seems  to  be  used  in  the  sense 
of  peace,  or  an  allianee.  The  aet  of  mak- 
ing peaoe  was  regarded  as  an  aet  of /mo- 
Itos^  or  doing  nfit^  and  honet  the  word 
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ihaU  not  retiia  the  power  of  the 
Arm ;  neither  shall  he  stand,  nor  his 
arm :  but  she  shall  be  given  up,  and 


eaioe  to  b«  used  fat  the  seoM  of  making 
an  allianeo  or  compact.  Tbii  idea  we 
shoald  now  expreu  bjr  lajing  that  the 
design  was  <to  make  things  right  or 
straight' — as  if  they  were  wrong  and 
crooked  before,  giving  ocoasion  to  dis- 
cord, and  misunderstanding,  and  wars. 
The  intention  now  was  to  establish  peace 
on  a  permanent  basis.  The  compact  here 
referred  to  was  one  formed  between  Bere< 
nice,  the  daughter  of  Ptolemy  Philadel. 
phos,  king  of  Egypt,  and  Antiochas 
Theos,  king  of  Syria.  Ptolemy,  in  order 
to  bring  a  war  in  which  he  was  engaged 
to  an  end,  and  to  restore  peace,  gave  his 
daughter  in  marriage  to  Antiochus,  in 
hopes  of  establishing  a  permanent  peace 
and  alliance  between  the  two  kingdoms. 
One  of  the  oonditions  of  this  alliance 
was,  that  Antiochus  should  dirorce  his 
former  wife,  Laodicea,  and  that  the  chil- 
dren of  that  former  wife  should  be  ex- 
cluded from  the  succession  to  the  throne. 
In  this  way  Ptolemy  hoped  that  the 
kingdom  of  STria  might  become  ulti- 
mately attached  to  that  of  Egypt,  if  there 
should  be  children  by  the  marriage  of 
Berenice  with  Antiochus.  Ptolemy,  how- 
ever, died  two  years  after  this  marriage 
was  consummated,  and  Antiochus  re-> 
stored  again  his  former  wife  Laodicea, 
and  put  away  Berenice,  but  was  himself 
murdered  by  Laodicea,  who  feared  the 
fickleness  of  her  husband.  The  officers 
of  the  court  of  Syria  then  planned  the 
death  of  Berenice  and  her  children,  but 
she  fled  with  them  to  Daphne,  and  was 
there  put  to  death,  with  her  children. 
Appian,  c.  Uv.  Lengcrke,  in  loe.  She 
was  put  to  death  by  poison.  See  Gill, 
in  loe,  ^  Bui  the  thatl  not  retain  the 
power  of  the  arm.  The  word  retain  here 
is  the  same  aa  in  ch.  x«  8,  « I  retained  no 
strength."  The  word  arm,  is  a  word  of 
frequent  use  in  the  Old  Testament,  both 
in  the  singular  and  plural,  to  denote 
etrength,  power,  whether  of  an  individual 
or  an  army.  So  Job  xxiL  8,  '  A  man  of 
arm,'  that  Is,  etrength;  Gen.  xlix.  84, 
*'The  arms  [power]  of  his  hands  were 
made  strong  by  the  God  of  Jacob." 
Comp.  Isa.  IL  9,  and  Ixli.  8.    It  is  fire- 

quently  used  in  this  chapter  in  the 

•7» 


thej  that  bronsht  her,  and  *he  that 
be^t  her,  and  lie  that  strengthened 
her  in  these  times. 

*  or,  whom  $he  brought  forth. 


of  etrength,  or  power.  See  vs.  15, 22,  31. 
This  alliance  was  formed  with  the  hope 
that  the  succession  might  be  in  her.  She 
was,  however,  as  stated  aboTC,  with  her 
children,  put  to  death.  While  queen  of 
Syria,  she,  of  course,  had  power,  and  had 
the  prospect  of  succeeding  to  the  supreme 
authority.  %  Neither  ehall  he  etand. 
The  king  of  the  south ;  to  wit,  Egypt 
That  is,  he  would  not  prosper  in  his  am- 
bitious  purpose  of  bringing  Syria,  by  this 
marriage  alliance,  under  his  control. 
\  Nor  hie  arau  What  he  regarded  as  his 
strength,  and  in  which  he  placed  reli- 
ance,  as  one  does  on  his  arm  in  accom- 
plishing any  design.  The  word  arm  here 
is  u«ed  in  the  sense  of  help,  or  alliance  ; 
that  is,  that  on  which  he  depended  for 
the  stability  of  his  empire,  f  But  ehe 
ehall  be  given  up.  That  is,  she  shall  be 
given  up  to  death,  to  wit,  by  the  command 
of  Laodicea.  ^And  they  that  brought 
her.  That  is,  those  who  conducted  her 
to  Daphne;  or  those  who  came  with  her^ 
into  Syria,  and  who  were  her  attendants* 
and  friends.  Of  course  they  would  be 
surrendered  or  delirered  up  when  she 
was  put  to  death,  f  And  he  that  begat 
her.  Marg.,  *or,  whom  ehe  brought  forth,* 
The  margin  expresses  the  sense  more 
oorrectly.  The  Latin  Vulgate  is,  adolee^ 
eentee  ejue.  The  Greek,  fi  pta^ti.  So  the 
Syriac.  The  Hebrew — rWy'^n}— will  ad- 
mit of  this  construction.  The  article  in 
the  word  has  the  force  of  a  relative,  and 
is  connected  with  the  suffix,  giving  it  a 
relative  signification.  See  Ewald,  as 
quoted  by  Lengerke,  tn  loo.  According 
to  the  present  pointing,  indeed,  the  literal 
meaning  would  be,  '  and  he  who  begat 
her ;'  but  this  pointing  is  not  authorita- 
tive. Dathe,  Bertholdt,  Dereser,  Dc 
Wette,  and  Rosenmuller  suppose  that 
the  reading  should  be  n^^^  Then  the 
sense  would  be  <  her  child,'  or  '  her  off 
spring.'  Lengerke  and  Ewald,  however, 
supposes  that  this  idea  is  implied  in  the 
present  reading  of  the  text,  and  that  nc 
change  is  necessary.  The  obvious  mean 
iag  is,  that  she  and  her  ehild,  or  her  off- 
spring woold  be  thus  surrendered.  The 
matter  of  fkct  was,  that  her  little  son  was 
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7  Bat  out  of  a  branch  of  her  roots 
shall  one  stand  up  in  his  *  estate, 
which  shall  come  with  an  army, 
and  shall  enter  into  the  fortress  of 
the  king  of  the  north,  and  shall 
^plaoe,  car,  office  Tor.  20. 


^nin  with  her.  See  Prideauz,  Coddox. 
HI.  120.  \  And  he  that  Mtrengthtned  her 
im.  these  timet.  It  is  not  known  who  is 
here  referred  to.  Doubtless,  on  such  an 
oocasion,  she  would  have  some  one  who 
would  be  a  confidential  counsellor  or  ad- 
Tiser,  and,  whoever  that  was,  he  would 
be  likely  to  be  cut  off  with  her. 

7.  BtU  out  of  a  branch  of  her  roott, 
Comp.  Notes  on  Isa.  xi.  1.  The  mean- 
ing is,  that  as  a  branch  or  shoot  springs 
«p  from  a  tree  that  is  decayed  and  fallen, 
to  there  would  spring  up  some  one  of  her 
&mily,  who  would  come  to  avenge  her. 
That  is,  a  person  is  indicated  who  would 
be  of  a  common  stock  with  her;  or,  in 
other  words,  if  taken  strictly,  a  brother. 
The  phrase  *  branch  of  her  roots,'  is 
somewhat  peculiar.  The  words  'her 
roots'  must  refer  to  her  family;  that 
from  which  she  sprung.  We  speiUc  thus 
of  the  root  or  ttem  of  a  family  or  house ; 
and  the  meaning  here  is  not  Uiat  one  of 
her  iU$eendant9f  or  one  that  should  epring 
from  her  would  thus  come,  but  a  branch 
of  the  same  family;  a  branch  springing 
from  the  same  root  or  stem.  The  fact  in 
the  case — a  fact  to  which  there  is  un- . 
doubted  reference  here — is,  that  her  re- 1 
range  was  undertaken  by  Ptolemy  £u-  * 
•rgetes,  her  brother.  As  soon  as  be 
beard  of  the  calamities  that  had  come  upon  ' 
lior,  he  hastened  with  a  great  force  out , 
of  Egypt  to  defend  and  rescue  her.  But 
it  was  in  vain.  She  uid  her  son  were 
«ut  off  before  he  could  arrive  for  her 
help,  but,  in  connection  with  an  army 
which  had  come  from  Asia  Minor  for  the 
same  purpose,  he  undertook  to  avenge  i 
lier  death.  He  made  himself  master  not 
only  of  Syria  and  Cilioia,  but  passed  over 
the  Baphrates,  and  brought  all  under 
tabjeotion  to  him  as  far  as  the  river  Ti- 
gris. Having  done  this,  ho  marched 
Mck  to  Egypt,  taking  with  him  vast 
treasures.  See  Prideauz,  Con.  III.  120, 
121.  %ShaU  one  ttand  up.  Shall  one 
•rise.  Notes,  ver.  2.  That  is,  there 
shall  he  one  who  shall  appear  for  that 
fvpese.    f  In  hie  eetcUe.    Marg.,  place, 


deal  against  thflm,  aad  shall  ft^ 
vail: 

8  And  shall  also  carry  captiTiee 
into  Egypt  their  gods,  with  their 
princes,  and  with  ^  their  precious 

^  veAcb  qf  their  detirt, 

or  ojffice.  The  word — 13  — ^means,  prop- 
erly, stand,  station,  place;  then  base, 
pedestaL  Comp.  vs.  20, 21, 38.  See  also 
Gen.  xL  13:  ''In  those  days  Pharaoh 
shall  restore  thee  again  to  thy  place," 
And  again,  Gen.zlL  13,  "to  my  ojke,'* 
Here  it  means,  in  his  place  or  stead. 
That  is,  he  would  take  Uie  place  which 
his  father  would  naturally  occupy — the 
place  of  protector,  or  defender,  or  avenger. 
Ptolemy  Philadelphus  her  father,  in  fact^ 
died  before  she  was  put  to  death,  and  his 
death  was  the  cause  of  the  calamities  that 
came  upon  her,  for  as  long  as  he  lived 
his  power  would  be  dreaded.  But  when 
he  was  dead,  Ptolemy  Euergetes  stood  up 
in  his  place  as  her  defender  and  avenger. 
J  Which  ahall  come  tcith  an  €u^y.  As 
Ptolemy  Euergetes  did.  See  above.  He 
came  out  of  Egypt,  as  soon  as  he  heard 
of  these  calamities,  to  defend  her.  f  And 
ehall  enter  into  thefortreee  of  the  king  of 
the  north.  Her  strongholds.  In  fact,  he 
overran  Syria  and  Cilicia,  and  extended 
his  ravages  to  the  Euphrates  and  the  Ti- 
gris. Polybhis  (Hist  I.  5),  says  that  he 
entered  into  the  fortified  cities  of  Syria, 
and  took  them.  In  the  passage  before 
us,  the  singular^-^orfreM — is  put  for  the 
plural.  ^  And  ehall  deal  againtt  them. 
Shall  act  against  them.  Literally,  'shall 
do  against  them.'  f  And  ehall  prevaiL 
Shall  overcome,  or  subdue  them.  As 
seen  above,  he  took  possession  of  no  small 
part  of  the  kingdom  of  Syria.  He  was 
recalled  home  by  a  sedition  in  Egypt,  and 
had  it  not  been  for  this,  Justin  sajrs,  he 
would  have  made  himself  master  of  the 
whole  kingdom  of  Seleucus. 

8.  And  i^ll  aleo  carry  eoph've  talo  J 
their  gode,  &o.  That  is,  their  idols, 
rome  (in  loc)  says  that  Ptolemy  took 
with  him  on  his  return,  forty  thousand 
talents  of  silver,  avast  number  of  preetoos 
vessels  of  gold,  and  images  to  the  num- 
ber of  two  thousand  four  hundred,  among 
which  were  many  of  the  Egyptian  tdols^ 
which  Cambyses,  on  his  conquering 
Egypt,  had  earned  into  Persia.  These 
Ptolemy  restored  to  the  temple  to  which 
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TMwlt  of  mWer  aad  of  g(M ;  uid  he 
shall  oontinae  more  yean  than  the 
kiBg  of  the  north. 

9  So  the  kiDj;  of  the  south  shall 
oome  into  hi9  kingdonn,  and  shall  re- 
turn into  his  own  land. 

«  or»  war.       I>l8.  8. 8;  e.  9.26. 

they  belonged,  and  bj  thxa  mnch  endeared 
himself  to  hii  people.  It  wm  on  aoconnt 
of  the  senrice  wbich  be  tbns  rendered  to 
his  conn  try,  that  he  was  oalled  Euergetes, 
tbat  is,  the  Benefactor.    Prldeaax  III. 

121.  In  1631  an  inscription  on  an  an- 
dent  marble  in  honor  of  this  action  of 
Buergetes,  was  published  by  AUatins: 
Sderit  qncB  ab  Egypto  Pertco  abttuUrunt 
rteeptit,  ac  cAm  reliqutk  congtttk  wotrh  in 
Egyptum  rtlatit.  WtntU.  f  And  he 
9haU  eontintf  more  yean  than  the  king  of 
the  north,  Ptolemy  Energetes  sarnred 
Selenoos  about  four  years.    Prideaox  IIL 

122.  He  reigned  twenty-five  years. 

9.  So  the  king  of  the  eonth  ehall  eome 
into  his  kingdom.  That  is,  into  the  king- 
dom of  the  north,  or  Uie  kingdom  of 
Syria.  This  Terse  seems  to  be  a  summary 
of  what  had  been  said  about  his  iuTading 
Syria.  He  would  oome  on  aooount  of  the 
wrongs  done  to  his  sister  into  the  king- 
dom of  the  north,  and  would  then  return 
again  to  his  own  land. 

10.  But  hie  eone  ehall  he  etirred  hj>, 
Marg.^  'or  war,*  The  Hebrew  word-- 
n^n^ — from  n^^,  means  to  be  rough ;  then 
in  Piel,  to  excite,  stir  up;  and  then,  in 
Bithpa,  to  excite  oneself,  to  be  stirred 
up  to  anger,  to  make  war  upon,  Sto, 
Here  it  means,  according  to  Gesenius 
{Lex,),  that  they  would  be  excited,  or 
angry.  The  reference  here,  according  to 
Lengerke,  Maurer,  Gill,  and  others  is  to 
the  son  of  the  king  of  the  north,  Seleu- 
cus  Callinichus.  He  was  killed,  according 
to  Justin  (Lib.  xxvii.  G.  8),  by  a  fall  Arom 
his  horse.  The  war  with  Egypt  was  con- 
tinned  by  his  two  sons,  Seleuous  Cerau- 
nus  and  Antiochus  the  Great,  nntil  the 
death  of  the  former,  when  it  was  prose- 
euted  by  Antiochns  alone.  See  Prideanx 
III.  136.  Seleucus  Ceraunns  succeeded 
his  father — assuming  the  name  of  Cerau- 
nns, or  the  Thunderer,  but,  dying  soon, 
he  left  the  crown  to  his  brother,  Antiochns 
the  Great,  then  only  fifteen  years  of  ago, 
by  whom  the  war  with  Egypt  was  suc- 
•tssfUly  prosecuted,    f  And  ehaU  ateem- 1 


10  But  his  sons  shall  >be  stored 
up,  and  shall  assemble  a  multitude 
ot  ereat  forces:  and  one  shall  oer- 
taimj  come,  and  ^  overflow,  and  pass 
through :  then  shidl  he  « return,  and 
bestiiredup,  epentohis  <*  fortress. 
cotf  be  tHrrtdtqf  again,        dver.T. 


ble  a  tnnUitude  of  great  forte*.  Against 
Egypt.  In  such  a  war  Uiey  would  natu- 
rally  summon  to  their  aid  all  the  forces 
which  they  could  command.  \  And  one 
ehaU  certainly  eome.  There  Is  a  change 
here  in  the  Hebrew  from  the  plural  to  the 
singular  number,  as  is  indicated  in  our  • 
translation  by  the  insertion  of  the  word 
one.  The  fact  was  that  the  war  was  pros- 
ecuted by  Antiochns  the  Great  alone. 
Seleucus  died  in  the  third  year  of  his 
reign  in  Phrygia,  being  slain,  according 
to  one  report  (Jerome),  uirough  the  treach- 
ery of  Nicator  and  Apaturius,  or,  accord- 
ing to  another,  was  poisoned.  See  Pri- 
deanx, III.  137.  Antiochns  succeeded  to 
the  empire  and  prosecuted  the  war.  This 
was  done  for  the  purpose  of  recoTcrinc 
Syria  from  the  dominion  of  Ptolemy  of 
Egypt,  and  was  conducted  with  rarious 
degrees  of  success  nntil  the  whole  was 
brought  under  the  control  of  Antiochns. 
See  Prideanx,  Con.  IIL  138.  eeq,  f  And 
overflow.  Like  a  torrent  %  And  pom 
through.  Through  the  land — not  the  land 
of  Egypt,  but  every  part  of  Syria,  f  Then 
ehall  he  return,  Marg.,  be  etirred  up 
again.  The  margin  Is  the  more  correct 
rendering— the  Hebrew  word  being  the 
same  as  that  which  is  used  in  the  first 
part  of  the  verse.  The  idea  would  seem 
to  be  that  he  would  be  aroused  or  stirred 
up  after  a  defeat,  and  would  on  the  second 
expedition  enter  into  the  strong  olds  or 
fortresses  of  the  land.  This  was  literal^ 
true.  Ptolemy  marched  into  Syria  witt 
an  army  of  seventy  thousand  foot,  five 
thousand  horse,  and  seventy-three  el»> 
phants,  and  was  met  by  Antioefaus  with 
an  army  of  sixty-two  thousand  foot,  six 
thousand  horse,  and  one  hundred  and  twe 
elephants.  In  a  great  battle,  Antioobwi 
was  defeated,  and  returned  to  Antioeh 
(Prideanx,  Con.  IIL  151—158),  but  the 
following  year  he  again  rallied  his  foroes, 
and  invaded  Svria,  took  Gasa  aad  the 
other  strongholds,  and  subdued  the 
whole  countn^  of  Syria,  including  Pales- 
tine, to  himself.  Prideanx,  Con.  IIL  171^ 
177.    f  Even  to  hieferirem.    The  iingsl 
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11  And  the  king  of  tho  south  shall  t  12  And  when  he  hath  taken  awmj 
be  moved  with  choler»  and  shall  j  the  mnltitnde,  his  heart  shall  be 
oome  forth  and  fight  with  him,  eoen  lifted  up ;  and  he  shall  cast  down 


with  the  king  of  the  north:  and  he 
shall  set  forth  a  great  multitude; 
but  *the  multitude  shall  be  giyen 
into  hb  hand. 

Ur  for  the  plural ;  perbupi  using  the  word 
'fortreu*  bj  waj  of  eminence,  m  de- 
noting  hii  atrongtat  fortren,  and  therefore 
including  all  the  others. 

11.  And  the  Icing  of  tht  tovth  thall  he 
.  moved  with  ckoier.  With  anger.  That  is, 
that  bis  provinces  were  invaded,  and  bis 
itrongholds  taken — referring"  particularly 
to  the  invasion  of  Syria  and  Palestine  as 
mentioned  in  the  previous  verse,  and  the 
attempt  to  wrest  them  out  of  the  bands 
of  the  king  of  Egypt.  Nothing  would  be 
more  natural  than  that  this  should  occur. 
^  And  §hall  come  forth  and  fight  with  him, 
even  with  tXe  kina  of  the  north.  There 
were  frequent  and  almost  constant  wars 
between  these  two  kingdoms.  Tet  the 
reference  here  is  to  Ptolemy  Philopater, 
who  succeeded  Ptolemy  Euergetes  in 
Egypt,  and  who  was  exasperated  at  the 
eonduot  of  Antiochus  in  invading  Syria 
and  Palestine.  He  assembled  an  army, 
sod  marched  with  it  to  Raphia,  where  he 
met  Antiochus,  and  a  battle  was  fought 
f  And  he  ekalleet  forth  a  great  muUitude, 
This  army  of  Ptolemy,  according  to  Po- 
Ubius,  ch.  86,  was  led  through  Arabia 
Petr»a,  and  consisted  of  seventy  thou- 
sand infantry,  and  five  thousand  cavalry, 
and  seventy-three  elephants.  The  army 
of  Antiochus  consisted  of  sixty-two  thou- 
sand foot,  six  thousand  horse,  and  a  hun- 
dred and  two  elephants.  Prideaux,  Con. 
ni.  151.  \Bui  the  multitude  ehaU  he 
given  into  hie  hand.  That  is,  the  multi- 
tude of  the  army  of  Antioobui.  In  the 
battle  that  was  fought  at  Raphia,  Ptolemy 
gained  the  victory.  Ten  thousand  of  the 
•rmv  of  Antiochus  were  slain,  four  thou- 
sand taken  prisoners,  and  with  the  re- 
mainder of  his  forces  Antiochus  retreated 
toAntioch.  Prideaux,  III.  152, 153.  Per- 
haps also  the  expression  <tbe  multitudes 
shall  be  given  into  bis  hand,'  may  refer  not 
only  to  the  army,  and  his  victory  over  it, 
but  to  the  fact  that  the  inhabitants  of 
Cttlesyria  and  Palestine  would  hasten  to 
submit  themselves  to  bim.  After  this 
great  baiOa  at  Kaphia,  and  the  rtftraat 


many  ten  thousands ;  but  be  shall 
not  be  stTOTgthened  by  iL 

.Ps.8S.16;  Ec.  0.11,  IS. 


of  Antiocbui,  we  are  told  that  the  cUiee 
of  Ceelesyria  and  Palestine  vied  with  eath 
other  in  submitting  tbemselrei  to  Ptol- 
emy. They  had  been  long  under  the  gov- 
ernment of  Egypt,  and  preferred  that  to 
the  government  of  Antioch.  They  had 
submitted  to  Antiochus  only  by  force,  a»d 
that  force  now  being  removed,  they  ra- 
tumed  readily  to  the  authority  of  tbelr 
old  masters.  Had  Ptolemy  possessed 
I  energy  and  capacity  for  government*  it 
I  would  have  been  easy  to  have  retained 
I  the  control  over  these  countries. 
I  12.  And  when  he  hath  taken  away  tht 
,  multitude.  When  be  has  subdued  them. 
I  Lengerke  however  renders  this, '  And  the 
multitude  shall  lift  themselves  up,'  sa^ 
posing  it  to  refer  to  the  fact  that  tbe  peo- 
pie  as  well  as  tbe  king  would  be  exeited. 
But  the  more  natural  interpretatkm  la 
that  in  our  common  version,  and  the 
same  sense  of  the  word  (ic^)  ocean  in 
A  mos  iv.  3.  Tbe  reference  Is  to  tbe  eflfect 
which  would  be  produced  on  him  after 
his  defeat  of  Antiochus.  ^  Hie  heart 
ehall  be  lifUd  up.  That  is,  he  will  be 
proud  and  self-confident.  He  was  a  man 
naturally  indolent  and  efieminate — a  most 
profUsate  and  vicious  prince.  Prideaux, 
Con.  III.  146.  The  effect  of  such  a  vic- 
tory would  be  to  lift  him  up  with  pride. 
f  And  he  ehall  caet  down  many  ten  thoU' 
eande.  Or,  rather,  the  meaning  is,  '  he 
hoe  cast  down  many  myriads.'  The  ob- 
ject  seems  to  be  to  give  a  reason  why  his 
heart  was  lifted  up.  The  fact  that  he 
had  been  thus  successful,  is  the  reaaoa 
which  is  assigned,  and  this  efiect  of  a 
great  victory  has  not  been  uncommon  ia 
the  world.  \^ut  he  ehaU  net  he  eWength- 
ened  by  it  He  was  wholly  given  up  to 
luxury,  sloth,  and  voluptuousness,  and 
returned  immediately  after  his  victory 
into  Egypt,  and  surrendered  himself  up 
to  tbe  enjoyment  of  his  pleasures.  The 
consequence  was,  that  he,  by  bis  conduct^ 
excited  some  of  his  people  to  rebeUioay 
and  greatly  weakened  himself  in  theaft^- 
tions  and  eoafldaaee  of  tko  rest.    AfUr 
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13  For  the  kiog  of  the  north  shall 
retnniy  and  shall  set  forth  a  malti- 
tude  greater  than  the  former,  and 
shall  certainly  come  *  after  certain 
years  with  a  great  army  and  with 
much  riches. 


the  Tietory,  he  oonoluded  a  truce  with 
Antioobna ;  and  the  result  wa#,  that  his 
people,  who  expected  much  more  fVom 
bim,  and  supposed  that  he  would  have 
prosecuted  the  war,  became  dissatisfied 
with  his  conduct^  and  broke  out  into  re- 
bellion. As  a  matter  of  fact,  he  was  less 
strong  in  the  confidence  and  affections  of 
his  people,  and  would  hare  been  less  able 
to  wage  a  war,  after  his  triumph  over 
Antiochus  than  he  was  before.  See  Pri- 
deanx,  Con.  III.  155,  t^q. 

13.  For  the  king  of  the  north  ehall  r«- 
twrn.  That  is,  he  shall  come  again  into 
the  regions  of  Ccelesyria  and  Palestine,  to 
recover  them  if  possible  from  the  power 
of  the  Egyptian  k  ing.  ^  And  thall  tet  forth 
a  muititwU  greater  than  the  former.  Than 
he  had  in  the  former  war  when  he  was 
defeated.  The  fact  was,  that  Antiochus, 
in  this  expedition,  brought  with  him  the 
forces  with  which  he  hi^  successfully  in- 
vaded the  Bast,  and  the  army  had  been 
raised  for  that  purpose,  and  was  much 
Ixu'g^r  than  that  wiUi  which  he  had  for- 
merly attacked  Ptolemy.  See  Prideaux, 
IIL 163—165.  %  And  ehall  eertainlif  come 
after  certain  yeare  with  a  great  army. 
This  occurred  B.  C.  203,  fourteen  years 
after  the  former  war.  Prideaux,  IIL  19. 
f  With  much  riehee.  Obtained  in  his 
conquests  in  Parthia  and  other  portions 
of  the  East  See  Prideaux,  wt  enpra. 
The  hietory  of  Antiochus  corresponds  pre- 
eisely  with  the  statement  here. 

14.  And  in  theee  timee  there  ehall  manp 
etand  vp  againet  the  king  of  the  eouth. 
Against  the  king  of  Egypt  That  is,  not 
only  Antiochus  the  Great,  who  was  al- 
ways opposed  to  him,  and  who  was  con- 
stantly waging  war  with  him,  but  also 
others  with  whom  he  would  be  particu- 
larly involved,  or  who  would  be  opposed 
to  him.  The  reference  Is  especially  to 
Philip,  king  of  Macedon,  and  to  Agatho- 
cles,  who  excited  a  rebellion  against  him 
in  Egypt  See  Jerome  on  Dan.  xi ;  Po- 
lybins,  xv.  20;  Lengerke,  in  toe,,  and 
Prideaux,  IIL  198.  Antiochus  and 
Philip^fMaeadoB  entered  into  an  agree- 


14  And  in  those  times  there  shall 
many  stand  up  against  the  king  of 
the  south :  also  the  *  robbers  of  thy 
people  shall  exalt  themselves  to  as- 

xalthe  end  qf  lima,  oven  years  ;  c.  4. 16 ;  12. 7. 
b  children  <^  robbers. 


men  t  to  invade  the  dominions  of  Ptolemy 
Epiphanes,  and  to  divide  them  between 
themselves.  At  the  same  time  a  treasona- 
ble plot  was  laid  against  the  life  of  Ptol- 
emy by  Scopas  the  ^tolian  (Polyb.  xvii.), 
who  had  under  his  command  the  army  of 
the  ^tolians,  and  who  designed  to  take' 
advantage  of  the  youth  of  the  king,  and 
seixe  upon  the  throne.  This  project  was 
defeated  by  the  vigilance  of  Aristomenes, 
the  prime  minister.  Prideaux,  III.  181. 
See  also  the  account  of  the  conspiracy  of 
Agathocles,  and  his  sister  Agathoclea, 
Against  Ptolemy,  when  an  infant,  in  Pri- 
deaux, IIL  168,  eeq.  These  facts  fully  no- 
cord  with  what  is  said  in  the  passage  before 
us.  f  Also  the  robbere  of  thy  people  shall 
exalt  themselves.  The  angel  here  turns  to 
Daniel,  and  states  what  would  be  done  in 
these  circumstances  by  his  own  people — 
the  Jews.  It  is  to  be  remembered  that, 
in  these  times,  they  were  alternately  un- 
der the  dominion  of  the  Egyptian  and  the 
Syrian  monarchs  of  Ptolemy — or  of  An- 
tiochus. The  principal  seat  of  the  wan 
between  Syria  and  Egypt  was  Palestine — 
the  border  land  between  them  and  Judca, 
therefore,  often  changed  masters.  Ptol- 
emy  Philopater  had  subdued  Ccelesyria 
and  Palestine,  and  Ptolemy  Epiphanes 
came  into  possession  of  them  when  he 
ascended  the  throne.  But  the  angel  now 
says  that  a  portion  of  his  people  would 
take  occasion,  from  the  weaJcness  of  the 
youthful  monarch  of  Egypt,  and  the  con- 
spiracies in  his  own  kingdom,  and  the  for- 
eign combinations  against  him,  to  attempt 
to  throw  off  his  authority,  and  to  become 
independ<*nt  That  part  of  the  people 
who  would  attempt  to  do  this  is  desig- 
nated in  the  common  translation  as,  'the 
robbers  of  thy  people.'  This,  however,  ia 
scarcely  a  correct  version,  and  does  not 
properly  indicate  the  persons  that  would 
be  engaged  in  the  plot  The  marginal 
reading  is,  children  of  robbere.  The  Latin 
Vulgate,  Jilii  quoqne  prctvaricatorum 
populi  tut.  The  Qreek  renders  it, 
6c  im.  n!i¥  \iHf$Si¥  rSv  \adv  eer-—*  tha  SOU  o4 
the  peits  of  thy  people.'    Laage^t  rea. 
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Iftblish  the  vision;  but  they  shall 
•  fall 

•  Re.  17. 17. 

den  it,  '  the  moat  powerful  people  of  thy 
nation' — die  getealUanuten  LeuU  deina 
Volket.  The  Hebrew  word— rv^^meaDB 
properlTy  rtnding^  ravemnu — as  of  wild 
beMts,  10a.  xxxT.  9 ;  and  then  vioUnt,  ra- 
pactou$  ;  an  opprtuor,  robber.  Oesenina, 
Lex,  The  reference  here  seems  to  be  to 
the  mighty  ones  of  the  nation ;  the  chiefs, 
or  rnlcrs — ^bat  a  name  is  given  them  that 
would  properly  denote  their  character  for 
oppression  and  mpacity.  It  wovld  seem 
— what  is  indeed  probable  from  the  eir- 
mimstances  of  the  case — that  tho  nation 
was  not  only  subject  to  this  foreign  au- 
thority, but  that  tho^e  who  were  placed 
OTer  it,  under  that  foreign  authority,  and 
who  were  probably  mainly  of  their  own 
people,  were  also  themselves  tyrannical 
and  oppressive  in  their  character.  These 
subordinate  rulers,  however,  preferred  the 
authority  of  Antiochus  to  that  of  Pto- 
lemy, and  on  the  occasion  of  his  return 
from  the  conquest  of  Coelesyria  and  Soma- 
ria,  they  met  him,  and  professed  submis- 
sion to  him.  Josephus,  Ant  B.  XIL  ch. 
iii.  ^  3.  "The  Jews,"  says  Josephus, 
"  of  their  own  accord,  went  over  to  him, 
and  received  him  into  the  city  [Jerusa- 
lem], and  gave  plentiful  provision  to  his 
army,  and  to  his  elephants,  and  readily 
assisted  him  when  he  besieged  the  garri- 
son which  was  in  the  citadel  of  Jerusalem." 
On  this  occasion,  Josephus  says  that  An- 
tiochus bestowed  many  favours  on  the 
Jews ;  wrote  letters  to  the  generals  of  his 
armies  commending  their  conduct;  pub- 
lished a  decree  respecting  the  piety  of 
the  Jewish  people,  and  sent  an  epistle  to 
Ptolemy,  stating  what  he  had  done  for 
them,  and  what  he  desired  should  be  fur- 
ther done.  See  these  statements  and  let- 
ters  in  Josephus,  vt  eupra.  f  To  ettablith 
the  vision.  That  is,  to  brine  to  pass  what 
is  seen  in  the  vision,  and  what  bad  been 
predicted  in  regard  to  the  Hebrew  people. 
Their  conduct  in  this  matter  shall  have  an 
important  bearing  on  the  fulfilment  of 
the  prophecy  pertaining  to  that  people — 
shall  be  one  of  the  linls  in  the  chain  of 
events  securing  its  accomplishment  The 
angel  does  not  say  that  It  was  a  part  of 
their  den'gn  to  '  establish  the  vision,'  but 
that  that  would  he  the  rmmlt  of  what  they 
4id.    Ko  doubt  th«ircondaot  in  this  mat- 


15  So  the  king  of  tiie  north  shall 
come,  and  cast  up  amonnt*  and  lake 


ter  had  a  great  influence  on  the  Mries  of 
events  thatoootributed  to  the  aooom|dish- 
ment  of  that  prediction.  Lengerke  sup- 
poses that  the  *  vision'  here  refers  to  that 
spoken  of  in  ch.  is.  24.  T  But  they  ehaU 
falL  They  shall  not  succeed  in  the  ob- 
ject which  they  have  in  view.  Their  con- 
duct  in  the  affiiir  will  indeed  promote  Uie 
fulfilment  of  the  '  vision,'  but  it  will  not 
secure  the  ends  which  they  have  in  view — 
perhaps  their  own  aggrandisement;  or  the 
favour  of  Antiochus  towards  themselves ; 
or  the  permanent  separation  of  the  natioa 
from  the  Egyptian  rule,  or  the  hope  that 
their  country  might  become  independent 
altogether.  As  a  nsatter  of  faitX,  Antia- 
chus  subsequently,  on  his  return  ft^Ma 
Egypt  (B.  C.  198),  took  Jemsalem,  and 
slew  many  of  the  party  of  PtolMny,  who 
had  given  themselves  up  to  him,  though 
be  showed  particular  fiavoar  to  those  who 
had  adhered  to  the  obeervaaoe  of  tiwir 
own  law,  and  could  not  be  prevailed  oa 
by  the  king  of  Egypt  to  apostatise  froB 
it  Prideauz,  HL  198,  Joe.  Ant  B.  ziL 
ch.  V.  a  8. 

15.  So  tU  kinoo/th4  north.  Aatieehaa 
the  Great  %  Shall  come.  Shall  oo»e 
again  into  these  provinces.  This  ooeurred 
after  he  had  vanquished  the  army  ef  tba 
Egyptians  at  Paneas.  He  then  took  Si- 
don  and  Para,  and  made  himself  laaster 
of  the  whole  country.  Prideaaz,  IIL 19S. 
This  happened  B.  C.  198.  Seopes,  a  gea- 
eral  of  Ptolemv,  had  been  sent  by  him  into 
Coelesyria  and  Palestine,  with  a  view  of 
subjecting  those  eountriet  again  to  Egyp- 
tian  rule.  He  was  met  by  Antioehaa  at 
Paneas,  near  the  soaroes  of  the  Jotdaa, 
and  defeated,  and  fled  with  ten  thoaeaad 
men  to  Sidon,  where  he  fortified  himseU^ 
but  from  whence  he  was  expelled  by  An- 
tiochus. f  And  eoH  «p  a  aiomit  A  for- 
tification. That  is,  he  shall  so  entreneh 
himself  that  he  cannot  be  dislodged.  The 
reference  does  not  seem  to  be  to  any  par- 
ticular  fortification,  bat  to  the  general 
fact  that  he  would  so  entrench  or  fortify 
himself  that  he  woald  make  his  eonqneats 
secure.  Y  And  take  tie  moat  fenced  eitim. 
^^g-t  ^*'y  0/  munitiona.  Heb., '  ei^  of 
fortifications.'  The  singular  is  aaed  here 
in  a  collective  sense;  or  perhaps  there  li 
aUaelon  partioalarlj  to  SUeo  nheta  Bs^ 
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atiB  •BOtt  fenced  dlie»:  tnd  the 
ftrms  of  the  south  shall  not  with- 
stand, neither  bhis  chosen  people, 
neither  9?uUl  there  be  any  ttrengtk  to 
withstand. 

16  Bat  he  that  cometh  against 

paa  entrenched  himself,  making  it  u 
strong  as  possible.  %  And  the  armt  of 
the  toutk  thall  not  vithttand.  Shall  not 
be  able  to  resist  him,  or  to  dislodge  him. 
The  power  of  the  Egyptian  forces  shall 
not  be  safficient  to  remove  bim  from  his 
entrenchments.  The  Hebrew  is,  'shall 
not  Hand  ;'  that  is,  shall  not  stand  against 
him,  or  maintain  their  position  in  his  ad- 
ranoes.  The  word  arm§ —  nvp\  — is  used 
htre  in  the  sense  of  ktroe9,  warriort,  com- 
mandert,  as  In  Esek.  xxz.  22,  24,  25. 
f  Neither  hie  ehoeen  P^opU,  Marg., '  peo- 
ple of  his  choiee.'  Those  which  he  had 
selected  or  chosen  to  carry  on  the  war — 
referring,  perhaps,  to  the  fact  that  he 
wovld  deem  it  necessary  to  emplo^picked 
nen,  or  to  send  the  choicest  of  his  forces 
in  eirder  to  withstand  Antiochus.  Saoh 
an  oeonrrence  is  in  every  way  probable. 
To  illustrate  this,  it  is  only  necessary  to 
■ay  that  the  Egyptians  sent  three  of  their 
most  distinguished  generals,  with  a  se- 
lect army,  to  deliver  Sidon — Eropns,  Me- 
nelaos,  and  Damoxenus.  Lengerke,  in 
loe,  f  Neither  shall  there  be  any  strength 
to  withetand.  No  forces  which  the  Egyp- 
tians can  employ.  In  other  words,  An- 
tioehns  would  carry  all  before  him.  This 
Is  in  strict  accordance  with  the  history. 
When  Seopas  was  defeated  by  Antiochus 
at  Paneas,  near  the  sources  of  the  Jordan, 
he  fled  and  entrenched  himself  in  Sidon. 
There  he  was  followed  and  besieged  by 
Antioehus.  The  king  of  Egypt  sent  the 
three  generals  above  named,  with  a  choice 
army,  to  endeavour  to  deliver  Scopes,  but 
they  were  unable.  Scopes  was  obliged 
to  surrender,  in  consequence  of  famine, 
•ad  the  chosen  forces  returned  to  Egjrpt 
le.  But  he  that  eomethagainethim  ehall 
do  aeeording  to  hie  own  wilL  That  is, 
Antiochus  who  'came  against'  Seopas, 
the  Egyptian  general,  sent  out  by  Pto- 
lemy. The  idea  is,  that  Antiochus  would 
be  entirely  successful  in  the  countries  of 
Coelesyria  and  Palestine.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  as  stated  above,  he  drove  Seopas 
lat  of  those  regions,  and  compelled  him 


him  shall  do  according  to  his  own 
will,  and  none  shall  stand  befortt 
him:  and  he  shall  stand  in  the 
'  elorions  land,  which  by  his  hand 
shall  be  consumed. 
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at,  goodtjf  Umd, 


to  take  refhge  in  Sidon,  and  then  be- 
sieged him,  and  compelled  him  to  sur> 
render.  %  And  none  ehail  etand  h^ore 
him.  That  is,  neither  the  forces  tkat 
Seopas  had  under  his  command,  nor  the 
choice  and  select  armies  sent  out  from 
Egypt  for  his  rescue  under  Eropus,  Mene- 
laus,  and  Damoxenus.  %And  he  ehall 
etand  in  the  ghrioue  land,  Marg.,  '  the 
land  of  ornament,  or  goodly  land.'  The 
Hebrew  word — ^Xf — means  properly 
epUndour,  beauhtf  and  was  given  to  the 
holy  land,  or  Palestine,  on  account  of 
its  beauty,  as  being  a  land  of  beau^  or 
fertility.  Comp.  Exek.  xx.  6,  15 ;  xxvi. 
12;  Jer.  iiL  19,  and  Dan.  xL  45.  The 
meaning  here  is,  that  he  would  obtain 
possession  of  the  land  of  Israel,  and  that 
no  one  would  be  able  to  stand  against 
him.  By  the  defeat  of  Seopas,  and  of  the 
forces  sent  to  aid  him  when  entrenched 
in  Sidon,  this  was  aceomplished.  f  Which 
by  hie  hand  ehall  be  contumed.  As  would 
be  natural  when  his  invading  army  should 
pass  through  it  The  angel  does  not 
seem  to  refer  to  any  wanton  destruction 
of  the  land,  but  only  to  what  would  ne- 
oessarUy  occur  in  its  invasion,  and  in 
securing  provision  for  the  wants  of  an 
army.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Antiochus 
did  many  things  to  conciliate  the  favour 
of  the  Jews,  and  granted  to  them  many 
privileges.  See  Josephus,  Ant.  B.  XIL 
oh.  iit  {  S.  But,  according  to  Josephus, 
those  fhvours  were  granted  subsequenUy 
to  the  wars  with  Scopes,  and  as  a  com- 
pensation for  the  injuries  which  their 
country  had  suffered  in  the  wars  which 
had  been  waged  between  him  and  Sco- 
pes within  their  borders.  The  following 
language  of  Josephus  respecting  the  effect 
of  these  wars,  will  justify  and  explain 
what  is  here  said  by  the  angel :  "  Now 
it  happened  that,  in  the  reign  of  Anti- 
ochus the  Great,  who  ruled  over  all  Asia, 
the  Jews,  as  well  as  the  inhabitants  of 
Coelesyria,  suffered  greatly,  and  their 
land  was  sorely  harassed:  for  while  he 
was  at  war  with  Ptolemy  PhiIopat«r,  and 
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17  He  shall  also  set  bis  face  •to 
enter  with  the  strength  of  his  whole 

with  his  SOB  who  was  called  Epfphanet, 
U  fell  oat  that  these  nations  were  eqaslly 
sufferers,  both  when  he  was  beaten,  and 
when  he  beat  the  others:  so  that  tbey 
were  like  to  a  ship  in  a  storm  which  is 
tossed  by  the  waves  on  both  sides*  and 
just  thus  were  they  in  their  situation  in 
the  middle  between  Aotiocbus'  prosperity 
and  itj  change  to  adversity."  Ant  B. 
XII.  ch.  iii.  1 3.  When  Antioohus  was 
sucoessfol  against  Soopas,  however,  the 
Jews  "  went  over  to  him,"  says  Josephos, 
**  of  their  own  accord,"  and  received  him 
into  Jerusalem,  and  as  a  consequence  of 
the  aid  which  they  rendered  him,  be 
granted  them  the  favours  and  privi. 
leges  mentioned  by  Josephus.  The 
immediate  consequence  of  the  wars,  how- 
ever,  was  extended  desolation,  and  it  is 
to  this  to  which  the  pnssage  before  us 
refers.  Lengerke,  however,  supposes 
that  the  meaning  of  the  pavsage  is,  that 
the  whole  land  would  be  subdued  under 
him.  The  liebrow  word  rendered  *  shall 
be  consumed' — n^^ — means  properly  fo 
htoompUltdfJinitked,  closed/  then  to  be 
contumed,  vxuted,  tptnt,  destroy ed :  Qen. 
xzL  15;  1  Kings  zvii.  Id;  Jer.  zvu  4; 
Esek.  V.  13.  The  destruction  caused  by 
invsding  and  conflicting  armies  in  a 
land,  would  answer  to  all  that  is  properly 
implied  in  the  use  of  the  word. 

17.  /f«  9kaU  aUo  tet  hi»  fact,  Anti- 
ochus.  That  is,  he  shall  resolve  or  de- 
termine.  To  set  one's  face  in  any  direc- 
tion is  to  determine  to  go  there.  The 
meaning  here  is,  that  Antiochus,  flushed 
with  sacceM,  and  resolved  to  push  his 
oonouesti  to  the  utmost,  would  make  use 
of  ah  the  forees  at  his  disposal  to  over- 
come  ^e  Egyptians,  and  to  bring  them 
into  subjection  to  his  swsy.  He  had 
driven  Scopes  fh>m  Coelesyrki,  and  fh>m 
Sidon,  had  subjeeted  the  land  of  Palestine 
to  his  control,  and  now  nothing  seemed 
to  prevent  his  extending  his  conquests 
to  the  utmost  limits  of  his  ambition. 
The  reference  here  is  to  a  purport  of  An- 
tiochus  to  wage  ^war  with  Egypt,  and  to 
invade  it  From  that  purpose,  however, 
he  was  turned,  as  we  shall  see,  by  his 
wars  in  Asia  Minor,  and  he  endeavoured, 
as  stated  in  the  subsequent  part  of  *iie 
rerse,  if  not  to  subdue  Egypt  and  to 
Mag  U  aader  his  eeatrol,  at  least  to 


kingdom,  and  ^nprif^  cmet  with 
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bor,  muck  uprightntu,  or,  tqual  omdiUomM. 

ncutralice  it  so  that  it  would  not  inter* 
fere  with  bis  wars  with  the  Romans,  ff 
his  attention  bad  not  been  diverted,  bow- 
ever,  by  more  promising  or  more  brilliant 
prospects  in  another  direction,  he  would 
undoubtedly  have  made  an  immediate 
descent  on  Egypt  itself.  IT  With  tht 
Hrength  of  hit  whole  kingdom.  Summon • 
ing  nil  the  forces  of  his  empire.  This 
would  seem  to  be  necessary  in  invading 
Egypt,  and  in  the  purpose  to  dethrone 
and  humble  bis  great  rival.  The  srmiee 
which  be  had  employed  had  been  snffi. 
oient  to  drive  Scopes  out  of  Palestine^ 
and  to  subdue  that  country,  but  obviously 
stronger  forces  would  be  necessary  in 
carrying  the  war  into  Egypt,  and  at- 
tempting a  foreign  concmest.  f  And  wp. 
right  ones  with  him.  Marg.,  « or,  mwei 
uprightne—t  or,  e^tm^  eomditiont.'  The 
Hebrew  word  here  used — -\8^ — means 
properW  ttraight,  right;  then  that  which 
is  stralj^ht  or  upright — applied  to  per^ 
sons,  denoting  their  righteousness  or  in- 
tegrity, Job  i.  1,  8 ;  Ps.  xi.  7.  By  way 
of  eminence  it  is  applied  to  the  Jewish 
people,  as  being  a  righteous  or  upright 
people — the  people  of  Qod — and  is  lan- 
guage which  a  Hebrew  would  naturallj 
apply  to  his  own  nation.  In  this  sense 
it  is  undoubtedly  used  here,  to  denote  not 
the  ptouff portion, but  the  nation  as  such; 
end  the  meaning  is,  that,  in  addition  to 
those  whom  he  could  muster  from  his 
own  kingdom,  Antiochus  would  expect 
to  bo  accompanied  with  large  nnmbeia 
of  the  Hebrews — the  '  uprigbt*  people-- 
.  in  his  invasion  of  Egypt  This  he  might 
anticipate  from  two  causes,  (a)  the  fact 
I  that  they  had  already  rendered  him  as 
I  much  aid,  and  showed  themselves  se 
friendly,  as  stated  by  Josephus  in  the 
'  passage  referred  to  shove ;  and  (6)  from 
I  the  beneflt  which  be  had  granted  to  them, 
which  furnished  a  reasonable  presump- 
tion that  they  would  withhold  their  aid 
in  his  ftirther  attempts  to  subdue  £gypt» 
The  Jews  might  hope  at  least  that  if 
Egypt  were  subjected  to  the  Syrian 
sceptre,  their  own  country  lying  betweea 
the  two,  would  be  at  peace,  and  that  they 
i  would  no  more  be  harassed  by  its  being 
made  the  scat  of  wars— the  battle-field 
of  two  great  contending  powers.  It  was 
!  not  witlMmt  reason,  thevefere,  thai  AaC- 
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bim ;  thus  shall  he  do :  and  he  shall ' 
give  him  the  daughter  of  women  J 


oehos  antioipatod  that  in  his  inrasion  of 
Egypt,  he  woald  be  accompanied  and  af- 
sisted  bj  not  a  few  of  the  Hebrew  peo- 
ple. As  this  is  the  natural  and  obvious 
meaning  of  the  passage,  and  accords  en- 
tirely with  the  sense  of  the  Hebrew  word, 
it  is  unnecessary  to  attempt  to  prove  that 
the  marginal  rending  is  not  correct  I 
%  Thua  tAa//  hs  do.  That  is,  in  the  man- 
ner which  is  immediately  specified.  He 
shall  adopt  the  policy  there  stated—by 

e'ving  his  daughter  in  marriage  with  an 
gyptian  prince — to  accomplira  the  ends 
which  he  has  in  view.  The  reference 
here  is  to  another  stroke  of  policy,  made 
necessary  by  his  new  wars  with  the  Ro- 
mans, and  by  the  diversion  of  bis  forces, 
in  consequence,  in  a  new  direction.  The 
natural  step,  after  the  defeatof  the  Egyp- 
tian armies  in  Palestine,  would  have  been 
to  carry  bis  conquests  at  once  into  Egypt, 
and  this  he  appears  to  have  contemplated. 
But,  in  the  meantime,  be  became  engaged 
in  wars  in  another  quarter — with  the  Ro- 
mans, and  as  Ptolemy  in  such  circum- 
stances would  be  likely  to  unite  with  the 
Romans  against  Antiochus,  in  order  to 
bind  the  Egyptians  to  himself,  and  to 
neatralise  them  in  these  wars,  this  alli- 
ance was  proposed  and  formed  by  which 
ho  connected  his  own  family  with  the 
roynl  family  in  Egypt  by  marriage.  ^  And 
A«  ihali  give  him.  Give  to  Ptolemy.  An- 
tiochuii  would  seek  to  form  a  matrimonial 
alliance  that  would,  for  the  time  at  least, 
secure  the  neutrality  or  the  friendship  of 
the  Egyptians.  ^  Tie  daughter  of  wo- 
men. The  reference  here  is  undoubtedly 
to  bis  own  daughter,  Cleopatra.  The 
historical  facts  in  the  case,  as  stated  by 
Lengerke  {in  ioc.),  are  these: — After  An- 
tiochus had  subdued  Coelesyria  and 
Palestine,  he  became  involved  in  wars 
with  the  Romans  in  Asia  Minor,  in  or- 
ler  to  extend  the  kingdom  of  Syria  to 
the  limits  which  it  had  in  the  time  of  8e- 
leucus  Nicator.  In  order  to  carry  on  his 
designs  in  that  quarter,  however,  it  be- 
came necessary  to  secure  the  neutrality 
or  the  co-operation  of  Egypt,  for  Ptolemy 
would  naturally,  in  such  circumstances, 
Cuvour  the  Romans  in  their  wars  with 
Antiochus.  Antiochus,  therefore,  nego- 
tiated a  marriage  between  bis  daughter 
Oliopatra.  and  Ptolaay  Epipbaiiea>  the 


*  corrupting  her:  but  she  shall  not 
stand  on  his  side,  neither  be  for  hiow 

•to  ooi'rupl 

son  of  Ptolemy  Philopater,  then  thirteen 
years  of  age.  The  valuable  consideration 
in  the  view  of  Ptolemy  in  this  marriage, 
was,  that,  \b  a  dowry,  Ccelesyria,  Sama- 
ria, Jndea,  and  Pbosnida,  were  given  to 
her.  Josephus,  Ant  B.  XII.  ch.  4.  2  1. 
This  agreement  or  contract  of  marriage 
was  entered  into  Immediately  after  the 
defeat  of  Scopas,  B.  C.  197.  The  contract 
was,  that  the  marriage  should  take  place 
as  soon  as  the  parties  were  of  suitable 
age,  and  that  Ccelesyria  and  Palestine 
sboold  be  given  as  a  dowry.  The  mar- 
riage took  place  B.  C.  193,  when  Antio- 
chus  was  making  preparation  for  his  wars 
with  the  Romans.  Jabn,  Heb.  Common, 
wealth,  eh.  ix.  J  89,  p.  245.  In  this  way, 
the  neutrality  of  the  king  of  Egypt  was 
secured,  wbile  Antiochus  prosecuted  his 
work  with  the  Romans.  The  appellation 
here  bestowed  on  Cleopatra — daughter 
of  yoomvn — seems  to  have  been  given  to 
her  by  way  of  eminence,  as  an  heiress  to 
the  crown,  or  a  princess,  or  as  the  prin- 
cipal one  among  the  women  of  the  land. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  of  its  reference  to 
her.  \  Oomtpting  her,  Harg.,  as  in  He- 
brew, to  oorrupL  There  has  been  some 
doubt,  however,  in  regard  to  the  word  her, 
in  this  place,  whether  it  refers  to  Cleopatra 
or  to  the  kingdom  of  Egypt  Rosenmul- 
ler,  Prideaux,  J.  D.  Michaelis,  Bertholdt^ 
Dereser,  and  others  refer  it  to  Cleopatra, 
and  suppose  that  it  means  that  Antio- 
chus had  instilled  into  her  mind  evil  prin- 
ciples in  order  that  she  might  betray  her 
husband,  and  that  thus,  by  the  aid  of  her 
arts,  be  might  obtain  poeaeiMion  of  Egypt 
On  tbe  other  hand,  Lengerke,  Ifaurer, 
De  Wette,  H&vemick,  EUioU  (Apoealypee 
iv.  130),  and  others,  suppose  that  the  ref- 
erence  is  to  Egypt,  and  that  tbe  meaning 
is  that  Antiochus  was  disposed  to  enter 
into  this  alliance  with  a  view  of  inf  uene- 
ingtbe  Egyptian  government  not  to  unite 
with  the  Romans  and  oppose  him ;  that 
is,  that  it  was  on  his  part  an  artfVil  deviea 
to  turn  away  the  Egyptian  government 
from  its  true  interest  and  to  accomplish 
his  own  purposes.  Tbe  latter  agrees  best 
with  the  connection,  thougb  the  Hebrew 
will  admit  of  either  construction.  As  a 
matter  of  fact  both  these  oliiJects  teem  to 
have  been  aimed  at— for  it  was  eqaally 
tnie  that  in  thU  way  he  mmgkt  It  ton 
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ftway  the  Egyptian  gorornment  and  king, 
dom  from  its  trae  interests,  and  that  in 
malung  nse  of  his  daughter  to  carry  out 
tills  prcjlect  it  was  expected  that  she  woold 
employ  artifiee  to  infloence  her  future 
husband.  This  arrangement  was  the 
more  necessary,  as,  in  consequence  of  the 
fiune  which  the  Romans  had  acquired  in 
OTcrcoming  Hannibal,  the  Egyptians  had 
applied  to  them  for  protection  and  aid  in 
their  wars  with  Antiochus,  and  offered 
them,  as  a  consideration,  the  guardianship 
of  young  Ptolemy.  This  offer  the  Ro- 
mans accepted  with  joy,  and  sent  M. 
JEmilius  Lepidua  to  Alexandria  as  guar- 
dian of  the  young  king  of  Egypt.  Po- 
lybius  xr.  20,  Appian,  Syriac  u  1,  Livy 
xxxu  14,  xxxiiL  19,  Justin  xxx.  2,  3, 
xxxL  1.  The  whole  was  on  the  part  of 
Antiochus,  a  stroke  of  policy,  and  it  could 
not  be  accomplished  without  that  which 
has  been  found  necessary  in  political  de- 
rises — the  employment  of  bribery  or  cor- 
ruption. It  accords  well  with  the  charac- 
ter of  Antiochus  to  suppose  that  be  would 
not  hesitate  to  instil  into  the  mind  of  his 
daughter  all  his  own  yiews  of  policy,  f  But 
the  §hall  not  ttemd  on  his  side,  neither  be 
for  him.  That  is,  she  would  become  at- 
tached to  her  husband,  and  would  favour 
his  interests  rather  than  the  crafty  de- 
signs of  her  father.  On  this  pasMige,  Je- 
rome remarks:  '^  Antiochus  desirous  of 
possessing  Syria,  Cilicia,  and  Lycia,  and 
the  other  provinces  which  belonged  to 
Ptolemy,  but  to  extend  also  his  own  scep- 
tre oyer  Egypt  itself,  betrothed  his  own 
daughter  Cleopatra  to  Ptolemy,  and  pro- 
mised to  give  as  a  dowry  Coelcsyria  and 
Judea.  But  he  could  not  obtain  posses- 
sion of  Egypt  in  this  wayi  because  Ptol- 
emy Epiphanes,  perceiving  his  design, 
acted  with  caution,  and  because  Cleopa- 
tra favoured  the  purposes  of  her  husband 
rather  than  those  of  her  father."  So 
Jahn,  Ileb.  Commonwealth,  p.  246,  says : 
"He  indulged  the  hope  that  when  his 
daughter  became  queen  of  Egypt,  she 
would  bring  the  kingdom  under  bis  influ- 
ence ;  but  she  proved  more  faithful  to  her 
husband  than  to  her  father." 

1 8.  After  thit  ehall  he  turn  hie  face  unto 
the  Ulee.  The  islands  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean, particukrly  those  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  and  constituting  a  part  of  Greece, 
this  he  did  in  hif  win  with  the  Ro- 


mans,  for  the  Roman  power  then  compre- 
hended that  part  of  the  world,  and  it  waa 
the  design  of  Antiochus,  as  already  r». 
marked,  to  extend  the  limits  of  his  em- 
pire as  far  as  it  was  at  the  time  of  Seleu* 
cus  Nicator.  This  oocurred  after  the  de- 
feat  of  Scopas,  for,  having  given  his 
daughter  in  marriage  to  Ptolemy,  he  rap- 
posed  that  he  had  guarded  himself  from 
any  interference  in  his  wars  with  the 
Romans  from  the  Egyptians,  and  sent 
two  of  his  sons  with  an  army  by  land  to 
Sardis,  and  he  himself  with  a  great  fleet 
sailed  at  the  same  time  into  the  ^gcan 
sea,  and  took  many  of  the  ulands  in  that 
sea.  The  war  which  was  waged  between 
Antiochus  and  the  Romans  lasted  for 
three  years,  and  ended  in  the  defeat 
of  Antiochus,  and  in  the  subjugation 
of  the  Syrian  kingdom  to  the  Roman 
power,  though,  when  it  became  a  Roman 
province,  it  continued  to  be  governed  by 
Its  own  kings.  In  this  war,  Hannibal,  of 
the  Carthagenians,  was  desirous  that  An- 
tiochus should  unite  with  him  in  carrying 
his  arms  into  Italy,  with  the  hope  that 
together  they  woold  be  able  to  overcome 
the  Romans,  but  Antiochus  preferred  to 
confine  his  operations  to  Asia  Minor,  and 
the  maritime  parts  of  Greece,  and  the 
consequence  of  this,  and  of  the  luxury 
and  indolence  into  which  he  sank,  was  his 
ultimate  overthrow.  Comp.  Jahn's  Ileb. 
Commonwealth,  pp.  24d~249.  \  And 
ehall  take  many.  Many  of  those  islands ; 
many  portions  of  the  maritime  country 
of  Asia  Minor  and  Greece.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  during  this  war  which  he  waged^ 
he  became  possessed  of  Ephesus,  JEtolia, 
the  island  of  Euboea ;  when  in  the  year 
191  B.  C,  he  married  Enbia,  a  young 
lady  of  great  beauty,  and  gave  himself 
up  for  a  long  time  to  festivity  and  amuse- 
ments — and  then  entrenched  himself 
strongly  at  the  pass  of  Thermopyln.  Af- 
terwards, when  driven  f^om  that  strong- 
hold, he  sailed  to  the  Thracian  Cherso- 
nesus,  and  fortified  Sestus,  Abydos,  and 
other  places,  and,  in  fact,  during  these 
military  expeditions,  obtained  the  mas- 
tery of  no  inconsiderable  part  of  the 
maritime  portions  of  Greece.  The  pro- 
phecy  was  strictly  fulfilled,  that  he  should 
'take  many*  of  those  places.  \P***  ^ 
prince  for  hie  otcu  hehal/i  A  Roman 
princa^  or  a  leader  of  the  Roman  annioc* 
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bnt  A  prinee  flyr  bis  »owb  behalf 
shf^  oauM  Ui6  i»refHroaoh  offered  by 


The  reference  is  to  Lacins  Coraelius 
Scipio,  called  Scipio  Asiaticas,  in  oontra- 
dUtinction  from  Pablius  Cornelias  Scipio, 
called  Africanns,  from  bis  conquest  over 
Hannibal  and  the  Cartbagenians.  The 
Scipio  here  referred  to  receiTcd  the  name 
AUatieuty  on  account  of  his  yictories  in 
the  Eas^  and  particnlarlj  in  this  war 
with  Antiochns.  He  was  a  brother  of 
Scipio  Afrioanns,  and  bad  accompanied 
him  in  his  expedition  Into  Spain  and 
Africa.  After  his  retam  he  was  rewarded 
with  the  consulship  for  his  serrices  to  the 
state,  and  was  empowered  to  attack  An 
tiochas,  who  had  declared  war  against  the 
Romans.  In  this  war  be  was  prosperous, 
and  succeeded  in  retrieving  the  honour 
of  the  Roman  name,  and  in  wiping  off  the 
reproach  which  the  Roman  armies  had 
suffered  from  the  conquests  of  Antioohus. 
When  it  is  said  that  he  would  do  this  *for 
htt  own  htha^ff*  the  meaning  is,  doubtless, 
that  he  would  engage  in  the  enterprise  for 
his  own  glory,  or  to  secure  fame  for  him- 
self. It  was  not  the  love  of  justice,  or 
the  love  of  country,  but  it  was  to  secure 
for  himself  a  public  triumph — ^perhaps 
hoping,  by  subduing  Antiochns,  to  obtain 
one  equal  to  that  which  his  brother  had 
received  after  his  wars  with  HannibaL 
The  motive  here  ascribed  to  this  'prince' 
was  so  common  in  the  leaders  of  the  Ro- 
man armies,  and  has  been  so  generally 
prevalent  among  mankind,  that  there  can 
be  no  hesitation  in  supposing  that  it  was 
accurately  ascribed  to  this  conqueror, 
Scipio,  and  that  the  enterprise  in  which 
he  embarked  in  opposing  Antiochns  was 
primarily  'on  his  own  behalf.'  %  ShaU 
•aute  ikt  rtproaeh  offered  hjf  him  to  eeate. 
The  reproach  offered  by  Antiochns  to  the 
Roman  power.  The  margin  is,  'his  re- 
proach.' The  reference  is  to  the  disgrace 
brought  on  the  Roman  armies  by  the  con- 
quests of  Antioohus.  Antiochns  had 
seemed  to  mock  that  power;  he  had  en- 
gaged in  war  with  the  conquerors  of  na- 
tions ;  he  had  gained  victories,  and  thus 
appeared  to  insult  the  majesty  of  the  Ro- 
man name.  All  this  was  turned  back 
again,  or  caused  to  cease,  by  the  victories 
of  Scipio.  ^  Wiikout  his  own  reproach 
WHlKNit  a&y  reproach  to  himMif-  any 


him  to  ceMe;  without  hit  own  re* 

E roach  he  shall  cause  ii  to  turn  upon 
im. 

^kttrqproaeh. 


discomfiture — ^any  imputation  of  want  of 
skill  or  valour.  That  is,  he  woidd  so  con- 
dnot  the  war  as  to  secure  an  untarnished 
reputation.  This  was  in  all  respects  true 
of  Scipio.  ^He  thall  ca%$€  it  to  turn 
upon  hitn.  The  reproach  or  shame  which 
he  seemed  to  cast  upon  the  Romans  would 
return  upon  himself.  This  occurred  in 
the  successive  defeats  of  Antiochns  in 
several  engagements  by  water  and  by 
bind,  and  in  his  final  and  complete  over- 
throw at  the  battle  of  Magnesia  (B.  C. 
190),  by  Scipio.  After  being  several 
times  overcome  by  the  Romans,  and 
vainly  sueing  for  peace,  "  Antioohus  lost 
all  presence  of  mind,  and  withdrew  his 
garrison  from  all  the  cities  on  the  Helles- 
pont,  and,  in  his  precipitate  flight,  left  all 
his  military  stores  behind  him.  He  re- 
newed  his  attempts  to  enter  into  negotia- 
tions for  peace,  but  when  he  was  required 
to  relinquish  all  his  possessions  west  of 
the  Taurus,  and  defray  the  expense  of  the 
war,  he  resolved  to  try  his  fortune  once 
more  in  a  battle  by  land.  Antiocbus 
brought  into  the  field  seventy  thousand 
infantry,  twelve  thousand  cavalry,  and  a 
great  number  of  oamels,  elephants,  and 
chariots  armed  with  scythes.  To  these 
the  Romans  could  oppose  but  thirty  thou- 
sand men,  and  yet  they  gained  a  decisive 
victory.  The  Romans  lost  only  three 
hundred  and  twenty-five  men ;  whOe,  of 
the  forces  of  Antiocbus,  fifty  thousand 
infantry,  four  thousand  cavalry,  and  fif- 
teen elephants,  were  left  dead  on  the  field, 
fifteen  hundred  men  were  made  prisoners, 
and  the  king  himself  with  great  difficulty 
made  his  escape  to  Sardis.  He  now 
humbly  sued  for  peace,  and  it  was  granted 
on  the  terms  to  which  he  had  formerly 
refused  compliance — that  he  should  sur- 
render all  his  possessions  west  of  the  Tau- 
rus, and  that  he  should  defray  the  ex- 
penses of  the  war.  He  farther  obligated 
himself  to  keep  no  elephants,  and  not 
more  than  twelve  ships.  To  secure  the 
performance  of  these  conditions,  the  Ro- 
mans required  him  to  deliver  up  twelve 
hostages  of  their  own  selection,  among 
whom  was  his  son  Antiocbus,  afterwards 
sumamed  Epipbanes."  Jahn's  Heh.  Com* 
monwealth,  pp.  248,  U9. 
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19  Then  he  shall  tarn  hisfkoe  to- 
ward the  fort  of  his  own  land :  but 
be  shall  stamble  and  fall,  •  and  not 
be  found. 

20  Then  shall  stand  np  in  his 

-Pb.87.3S.  »> or, place,  rer. 7. 

19.  Then  he  •hall  tmm  hit  face  toward 
the  fort  of  his  own  land.  The  Btrong  for- 
tificstions  of  his  own  Und — for  tho  He- 
brew word  is  in  the  plural.  This  he 
would  do,  of  course,  for  protection.  He 
would  cense  bis  attempts  at  conquest,  and 
endeavour  to  find  seonri^  in  bis  own  for- 
tresses. As  a  matter  of  fact,  after  this  de- 
feat, Antioohus,  in  order  to  replenish  bis 
exhausted  coffers,  and  to  find  the  means 
of  meeting  the  claims  of  the  Romans,  went 
into  certain  provinces  of  his  empire.  He 
attempted  no  other  foreign  wars,^  but 
sought  security  in  his  own  dominions. 
^  But  he  ehall  etumhle  and  fall,  and  not 
he  found.  He  died  in  an  attempt  to  plun- 
der the  temple  of  ElTmais.  In  this  he 
provoked  the  people  to  an  insurrection, 
and  was  slain,  together  with  the  soldiers 
who  were  with  him.  What  was  his  mo- 
tive for  plundering  that  temple  is  uncer- 
tain ;  whether  it  was  to  meet  the  demands 
of  the  Romans,  or  whether  it  was  avarice 
(Justin  zxxiii.  2),  but  it  was  in  this  way 
that  he  'stumbled  and  fell,' and  passed 
away.  Jerome,  Com.  in  toe,,  Diod.  Sic 
Fragmenta  xxvL  80,  49,  Justin  xxxii.  2, 
Btrabo  p.  744.  The  prophecy  respecting 
him  terminates  here,  and  the  particulars 
specified  are  as  minute  and  accurate  as 
if  it  had  been  written  after  the  event 
Indeed,  tho  whole  account  is  just  such  as 
one  would  prepare  now  who  should  under- 
take  to  express  in  a  brief  compass  the 
principal  events  in  the  life  of  Antiochus 
the  Great 

20.  Then  ehall  etand  up  in  hie  eetate 
Marg.,  place.  The  word  nsed — 13  — 
means  properly  a  etand,  etation,  plaee, 
(see  Notes  on  ver.  2),  and  the  idea  here  is 
simply  that  he  would  be  succeeded  in  the 
kingdom  by  such  an  one.  His  successor 
would  have  the  character  and  destiny 
which  the  prophecy  proceeds  to  specify. 
\  A  raieer  of  taxee.  One  who  shall  be 
mainly  characterised  for  this;  that  is, 
whose  government  would  be  distinguished 
eminently  by  bis  eilbrts  to  wring  money 
out  of  the  people.  The  Hebrew  word — 
¥^    mws  froperly  to  urge,  to  drive* 


^estate  a  'raiser  of  taxee  m  ih% 
glory  of  tho  kingdom :  bat  within 
few  dhys  he  shall  be  destroyed, 
neither  in  '  anger  nor  in  battle. 


<  one  that  caueelh  an  eaoader  to  pase  oeo 
fiUed,171B.a  *  angers. 
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to  impel,  and  it  is  then  spplied  to  on* 
who  urges  or  presses  a  debtor,  or  who 
exacts  tribute  of  a  people.  The  word  is 
used  with  reference  to  money  exactions 
in  Deut  xv.  2,  3 :  "  Bvery  creditor  that 
lendetb  aught  unto  his  neighbour,  shall 
not  exact  it  of  his  neighbour  or  brother; 
of  a  foreigner  Ihou  mayest  exact  it  again." 
So  in  2  Kings  xxiiL  35,  Jehoiakim  taxed 
tho  land  **  to  give  the  money  according 
to  the  commandment  of  Pliarachj  ho  eae- 
aeud  the  silver  and  the  gold  of  the  peopla 
of  the  land."  In  Zecb.  ix.  8,  "  And  no 
oppreesor  shall  pass  through  them  any 
more,"  the  same  word  is  used.  Here  it 
denotes  one  who  would  be  mainly  cha- 
racterised by  his  extorting  tribute  of  his 
people,  or  using  means  to  obtain  money. 
%  In  the  glory  of  the  kingdom.  The  word 
in  here  is  supplied  by  our  translators. 
Lengerke  renders  it,  'who  shall  suffer 
the  tax-gatherer  (eintreiber)  to  go  through 
the  glory  of  the  kingdom.'  This  is  evi- 
dently the  meaning.  He  would  lay  the 
richest  and  most  productive  parts  of  his 
kingdom  under  contribution.  This  might 
be  either  to  pay  a  debt  contracted  by  a 
former  monarch ;  or  to  carry  on  war ;  or  to 
obtain  the  means  of  luxurious  indulgence; 
or  for  purposes  of  magnificence  and  dis- 
play. \  But  within  few  days,  A  compa- 
rative brief  period.  Comn.  Gen.  xxriL  44» 
xxix.  20.  It  is  impossible  from  this  to 
determine  the  precise  period  which  hO 
would  live,  but  the  language  would  leare 
the  impression  that  his  would  be  a  short 
reign.  ^  He  ehaU  be  destroyed.  Hob., 
shall  be  broken.  That  is,  his  power  shall 
be  broken ;  he  shall  cease  to  reign.  It 
would  not  be  certainly  inferred  from  this 
that  he  would  be  put  to  death,  or  would 
die  at  that  time,  but  that  his  reign  then 
would  come  to  an  end,  though  it  might 
be  in  some  peaceful  way.  fUeiikerim 
auger,  Heb.,  angers.  Not  in  any  to- 
mult  or  excitement,  or  by  any  ngo  of 
his  subjects.  This  would  eertainly  isi- 
ply  that  his  death  would  be  a  paeeefiil 
death.  %  Jfor  in  battle.  As  many  kings 
felL    Tho  detoriptioa  would  iadSoate  a 
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r^ign  of  peace,  and  one  wboee  end  would 
be  peaoe,  bul  who  would  have  but  a 
brief  reign.  The  reference  here  is,  un- 
doubtedlj,  to  Seleoous  Philopator,  the 
eldest  son  of  Antiochus  the  Great^  and 
his  immediate  successor.  The  fulfilment 
of  the  prediction  is  seen  in  the  following 
fkcts  in  regard  to  him :  (a)  As  an  exac- 
tor of  tribute.  Ue  was  bound  to  paj 
the  tribute  which  his  father  had  agreed 
to  pay  to  the  Romans.  This  tribute 
amounted  to  a  thousand  talents  annually, 
and  consequently  made  it  necessaiy  for 
him  to  apply  his  energies  to  the  raising 
of  that  sum.  The  Jewish  talent  of  silver 
was  equal  to  about  $1605  of  our  money, 
and  consequently  this  thousand  talents, 
of  the  Jewidh  talent  of  silver  here  referred 
to,  was  equal  to  about  a  million  and  a 
half  of  dollars.  The  Greek  talent  of  sil- 
rer  was  worth  $1055  of  our  money,  and, 
if  this  was  the  talent,  the  sum  would  be 
about  a  million.  To  raise  this,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  ordinary  expenses  of  the  go- 
vern men  t,  would  require  an  effort,  and, 
as  this  was  continued  from  year  to  year, 
and  as  Seleucus  was  known  for  litUe  else, 
it  was  not  unnatural  that  be  should  be 
characterized  as  the  'raiser  of  taxes.' 
(6)  Bspeoially  would  this  be  true  in  the 
estimation  of  the  Jews,  for  no  small  part 
of  these  taxes,  or  this  revenue,  was  de- 
rived from  Palestine.  Seleucus,  taking 
advantage  of  the  disturbances  in  Egypt, 
had  reunited  to  the  Syrian  crown  the 
provinces  of  Coelesyria  and  Palestine, 
which  bis  father  Antiochus  the  Great  had 
given  in  dowry  to  his  daughter  Cleopatra, 
who  was  married  to  Ptolemy  Epiphanes. 
Jahn,  Heb.  Commonwealth,  p.  255.  In 
the  year  176  B.  C,  Bimon,  a  Benja- 
minite,  who  became  governor  of  the  tem- 
ple at  Jerusalem,  the  farmer  of  the  reve- 
nues of  the  Egyptian  kings,  attempted 
to  make  some  innovations,  which  were 
steadily  resisted  by  the  high  priest 
Onias  III.  Simon,  in  anger,  went  to 
Apollonius,  governor  of  Coelesyria  under 
Seleucus  *^^  informed  him  of  the  great 
treasures  contained  in  the  temple.  '*  The 
king,'' says  Jahn,  (Ueb.  Commonwealth, 
p.  255,)  *'  though  a  friend  to  the  Jews, 
and  though  he  had  regularly  made  dis- 
bursements, according  to  the  directions 
of  his  father,  towards  sustaining  the  ex- 
penses of  the  saorifiees  at  Jerusalem,  de- 
termined to  apply  to  his  own  use  the 
treasures  of  the  temple;  for  the  Muiual 


payment  of  one  thoasaad  talents  to  the  Ro- 
mans had  reduced  his  dnaaoes  to  a  very 
low  ebb.  With  the  design,  therefore,  of 
replenishing  his  exhausted  treasury,  he 
sent  Ueliodorus  to  Jerusalem  to  plunder 
the  temple."  Comp.  Appian  Syriac.  xlv. 
60—65.  See  also  Pridoaux,  Conn.  IIL  208, 
2  Mac.  iii.  Besides  this,  the  necessity 
of  raising  so  much  revenue,  would  give 
him  the  character  of  'raiser  of  taxes.' 
(c)  This  was  done  in  what  might  properly 
be  termed  'the  glory  of  his  kiDgdom,' 
or  in  what  would,  in  the  language  of  an 
Hebrew,  be  so  called— Coelesyria  and 
Palestine.  To  the  eye  of  a  Hebrew  this 
was  the  glory  of  all  lands,  and  the  Jew- 
ish  writers  were  accustomed  to  designate 
it  by  some  such  appellation.  Comp. 
Notes  on  ver.  16.  ((/)His  reign  con- 
tinoed  but  a  short  time — answering  to 
what  is  here  said,  that  it  would  be  for  a 
'few  days.'  In  foot,  he  reigned  but 
eleven  or  twelve  years,  but  tliat,  com- 

Eared  with  the  long  reign  of  Antiochus 
is  father — thirty-seven  years^was  a 
brief  period.  (e)The  manner  of  his 
death.  He  did  not  fall  in  battle,  nor 
was  ho  cut  off  in  a  popular  tumult  He 
was,  in  fact,  poisoned.  In  the  eleventh 
year  of  his  reign,  he  sent  his  only  son 
Demetrius  as  a  hostage  to  Rome,  and  re- 
leased his  brother  AntioohuK,  who  had 
resided  twelve  years  in  that  city.  As 
the  heir  to  the  crown  was  now  out  of 
the  way,  Heliodorus  sought  to  raise  him- 
self  to  the  royal  dignity,  and  for  this 
purpose  ho  destroyed  the  king  by  poi- 
son.  He  attached  a  large  party  to  his 
interests,  and  finally  gained  over  those 
who  were  in  favour  of  submitting  to  the 
king  of  Egypt.  Antiochus  Epiphanes  re- 
ceived notice  of  these  transactions  while 
he  was  at  Athens  on  his  return  from 
Rome.  He  applied  himself  to  Eumenes, 
king  of  Pergamus,  whom,  with  his  bro- 
ther Attains,  be  easily  induced  to  espouse 
his  cause,  and  they,  with  the  help  of  a 
part  of  the  Syrians,  deprived  Heliodorus 
of  his  usurped  authority.  Thus,  in  the 
year  175  B.  C,  Antiochus  Epiphanes 
quietly  ascended  the  throne,  while  the 
lawftil  heir,  Demetrius,  was  absent  at 
Rome.  Appian,  Syriac.  xlv.  60 — 65. 
Jahn,  Heb.  Commonwealth  ch.  ix.  ^  91. 
The  remainder  of  this  chapter  is  occupied 
with  a  detail  of  the  crimes,  the  cruelties, 
and  the  oppressions  of  Antiochus  Epi- 
phanes^ or  Antioohtts  lY. 


DAHflWh, 
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d  T  Asd  is  Ids  •6«Me  shall  8te»d 
op  a  Tile  persoD,  to  whom  they  shall 

*  place,  Ter.  7. 


2L  .^imI  til  hU  taiaU,  In  bis  plaoe. 
Nofeet  on  ts.  2,  20.  ^  SkaU  tiand  mp  a 
viU  perton.  There  shall  succeed  to  the 
throne.  The  reference  here  is  to  Antio- 
chus  Epiphsnef,  who  reigned  from  B.  C. 
175  to  B.  C.  163.  The  epithet '  vi^  here 
giren  him,  was  one  whieh  his  snbseqnent 
history  showed  was  eminentlj  appropriate 
to  him  in  all  respects,  as  a  man  and  as  a 


not  siifv  the  bMMvrof  tkekingdoai  s 
but  he  shall  come  in  peaceably,  aad 
obtain  the  kingdom  by  flattenes. 


streets,  when  he  would  threw  his  i 
about,  and  practice  various  other  fooler* 
ies  equally  extravagant,  lie  would  pa- 
rade the  streets  of  his  capitol  in  a  loaf 
robe,  and  with  a  garhwd  of  rooee  upoa 
his  head,  and  if  any  attempted  to  paae  by 
or  to  follow  him,  he  would  pelt  them  with 
stones  which  he  carried  coneealed  under 
his  garments,"  Aa    See  also  Appian  in 


prince.  The  Hebrew  word  rendered  '  Tile*  Syriaeis  xIt.  70 — 75 ;  Ensebius  in  Ghro- 
—?^5,— properly  means  one  despised  or ,  nicon ;  Athenaeus,  lib.  v.  p.  193,  x.  p.  4M; 

held  in  oontempt  Isa.  xlix.  7,  Ps.  xxii.  7. 1  ^^^^  »» ^^1.  ?i**^  ^j?"  ^zKf^'^'^f^ 
The  meaning  here  is,  that  he  was  one  who  f^^  7,  8  J  Pndwjux  Con.  iii.  212-214; 
deserred  to  be  despised,  and  who  would  ,  l.M»c.  ».  »•  tfo  »JomjVy  mKoU  imC 
be  held  in  contempt--a  man  of  a  low,  base,  91^  ^'  ^^'L''-^  '*!u*'"^^  -^  ^ 
contempUblo  character.  Vulg.,  de»pertH».  \  t^e  people.  Or,  in  other  wwdi,  it  AoM 
Or.,  if,^«»,.  Luther,  ein  ungeachteter, !  »<>*  be  conferred  on  him  by  any  law  or 
Never  were  terms  better  applied  to  a  man  ,  ^^  ?^  *^«  »f  ^•°'  ^^^  ^7  ^TJS^  '^ 
Sian  these  to  AntiochusEpiphane»-botht«^»*»  or  clstm  The  true  beirto  the 
ulr"  r^r«j  -f»^,  ^^im  —«-«.;««  f/.  th^  crown  was  Bemetnus,  who  was  abaent  at 
before  «»*  »fter  his  wcension   to  the  ^^  thTcrown  would  hava 

throne.    The  manner  of  his  seumg  upon   ***'"^*    ^"  "«  ww  vrvwu  wwiu  amww 
the  crown  is  stated  above.    Ho  wSs  »ur Jt  «8«^  ^  d«T<>>^*^  ?  J>'^  «  "• -^^^ 
named  Epiphanes  (E-i^.ik)  the  Jlluitri.  'T'^  «*»^°*f  by  Antiochus  by  arts whii^ 
v^     P  i*  ^    ,  VT  **'  .      .       1      he  practised,  and  not  by  any  vohintary 

o«s,  because    ^J J^.»>«;\\^«  ^^^^^^  ^Buihl.JuMc^ 

vindicated  the  claims  of  the  royal  family  ,  f  „j,i       q^j.^j  ^    ^^,^^  ^  „ 

•ga  nst  the  '''^^'^^I'jl '^^ ^^l^'SP^l  forc^T  by  art  ralher  than  by  anns,  (H- 
Hehodorus.  He  also  bore  the  name  e*.J$,^^.^  (i«r.)  renders  the  phrase  heiw 
—Ood,  which  is  sUll  seen  upon  his  coins,  1  „pgd^  t  j^  ^^  jg^{^^  ^f  .eourity  ,•*  that  i^ 

But  by  his  subjects  he  was  called  Epi-  —   •'-  - 

manes  (Eiti^ik)  ths  Intant,  instead  of 
Epiphamf—9k  name  which  he  much  more 
richly  deserved.  The  following  8t«te> 
ment  from  Jabn  (Heb.  Commonwealth, 


unexpectedly,  suddenly.  The  idea  i 
to  be  that  he  would  do  it  when  the  natioa 
was  not  expecting  it,  or  apprehending  it; 
when  they  would  be  taken  off  their  guard, 
-  and  he  would  '  steal  a  march  upon  them.' 
ch.x.  I  92)  wilUhow  with  what  propriety  I  All  this  accorded  with  fi^t  The  na. 
the  term  '  W^'  was  applied  to  him  :  •'  He  tion  seemed  not  to  have  anticipated  that 
often  lounged  like  a  mere  idler  about  the  t  Antiochus  would  attempt  to  aseend  the 
sueets  of  Antioch,  attended  by  two  or ;  throne  on  the  death  of  hU  brother.  But 
three  sorvanU,  and  not  deigning  to  look  he  quieUy  left  Romo— while  Demetrius, 
at  the  nobles;  would  talk  with  goldsmiths  his  nephew,  the  true  heir  to  the  crown, 
and  other  mechanics  in  their  workshops,  >  remained  there-— came  to  Athens,  and 
engage  in  idle  and  trifling  con versaUon  i  learned  what  was  the  state  of  things  ia 
with  the  lowest  of  the  people,  and  mingle  Syria,  where  Heliodorus  had  usurped  the 
in  the  society  of  foreigners  and  men  of  '  authority ;  made  an  agreement  with  the 
the  vilest  character.  He  was  not  ashamed  i  ting  of  Pergamus  to  aid  him,  and,  by 
to  go  into  the  disripated  circles  of  the  the  assistance  of  a  part  of  the  Syrians 
young,  to  drink  and  carouse  with  them, !  ^ho  were  opposed  to  the  usurper  Helk»- 
and  to  assist  their  merriment  by  singing  j  aorus,  deprived  him  of  the  authority,  and 
songs  and  playing  on  his  flute.  He  often  I  himself  took  possession  of  the  crown.  Ne 
appeared  in  the  public  baths  among  the  i  one  seemed  to  suspect  that  thia  was  his 
oommon  people,  engaged  in  tvwj  kind  of  aim,  or  to  doubt  that  bis  ol>|ect  was  it 
foolish  jest  without  the  least  regard  to  the  !  remove  aa  usurper  that  his  nephew  mighl 
dignity  of  his  station  and  character.  Not  be  placed  on  the  throne,  f  And  o&f«m 
onfhiquenUy  he  was  seen  drunk  in  the  |  <A«  kingdom  hy  flaU^rim.    m^^ — b. 
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22  And  »widi  tibe  aanns  of  a  fk>od 
shall  thej  be  overflown  from  before 

^▼er.lO.    VaUUIed,  170  B.  a 

hrieiuaea,  Uanditics.  **  The  word/'  says 
BUiott  (Apoc.  iv.  183),  "has  a  doable 
senso,  being  applied  both  to  the  riipperi- 
neta  of  a  path,  and  the  slipperiness  or 
flattering  and  deo^t  of  the  tongue.  In 
the  former  sense  it  oeonrs  in  Ps.  zxxr.  6, 
'  Let  their  way  be  dark  and  slippery;'  in 
liie  latter,  its  originating  rerb,  ProT.  ii.  6, 
▼it  5,  'The  stranger  that  ilattereth  or 
diMembleth  with  his  words ;'  and  Prov. 
zxiz.  5,  *A  man  that  ilattereth  or  dissem- 
bleth  to  his  neighboor.'  In  this  latter 
■ense  the  verbal  seems  to  be  used  both 
tore  and  in  the  verses  82,  84,  below, 
'arts  of  dissimulation.'  Gesenivs."  The 
probable  meaning  here  is,  that  he  would 
obtain  the  throne  by  acts  of  dissembling, 
and  by  promises  of  rewards  and  offices. 
Such  promises  he  would  probably  make 
to  Eumenes,  king  of  Pergamus,  and  to 
the  Syrian  nobles  and  people  who  espoused 
his  oanse.  It  would  not  be  difficult  to  se- 
eore  the  aid  of  multitudes  in  this  way, 
and  the  character  of  Antioohus  was  just 
such  as  to  permit  him  to  use  any  of  these 
arts  to  accomplish  his  ends.  Perha]M 
aleo  he  might  hold  out  the  hope  of  aid 
from  the  Bomans,  with  whom  he  had 
long  lived.  It  was  no  uncommon  thing  for 
an  usurper  to  make  bis  way  by  iiattering 
eertain  classes  of  a  people,  and  by  pro- 
mises of  largesses,  of  offices,  and  of  the 
removal  of  oppressive  burdens.  Comp. 
Prideaux,  Con.  III.  212.  Bee  also  the 
ease  of  Absalom  in  2  Sam.  xv.  1 — 6. 

22.  And  with  tht  arm$  of  a  flood.  The 
reference  here  is  to  some  mighty  invasion 
of  some  country  by  Antiocbus,  which 
would  sweep  every  thing  before  him. 
There  seems  to  be  some  confusion  of  me- 
taphor in  the  phrase  *  the  arm§  of  a  flood.' 
The  idea  in  the  mind  of  the  writer  ap- 
pears to  have  been  this.  He  saw  an  in- 
*vasion  of  some  country  by  hosts  of  men 
under  the  command  of  Antioohus.  This 
it  was  not  unnatural  to  compare  with  an 
inimdation  of  itatert  spreading  over  a 
land.  See  Isa.  viii.  8.  Nor  was  it  alto- 
gether unnatural  to  speak  of  an  inunda- 
tion as  having  arnu  extending  far  and 
Bear ;  sweeping  every  thing  to  itself,  or 
earrying  it  away.  Thus  we  speak  of  an 
•nn  of  the  se%  an  arm  of  a  river,  Ac 
In  this  manner  the  inundation — thein- 


him»  and  shaU  be  broken ;  yea,  also 
the  prince  of  the  coyenaot. 
23  And  after  the  league  made  with 

vasion — seemed  to  spread  itself  out  like 
waters,  sweeping  all  away.  ^  Shall  they 
b€  overflown  from  be/ore  him.  The  pro- 
phet does  not  specify  vho  they  would  be 
that  would  thus  be  overthrown.  Some 
have  supposed  that  the  reference  is  to  the 
Hebrew,  but  the  more  correct  interpreta- 
tion is  that  which  refers  it  to  Egypt  See 
Notes  on  ver.  25.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  forces  of  Heliodorus,  the  forces  of  the 
Hebrews,  and  the  forces  of  the  EgjrpUans, 
were  alike  broken  and  scattered  before 
him.  The  eye  of  the  prophet,  however, 
seems  rather  here  to  be  on  the  invasion 
of  Egypt,  which  was  one  of  the  earliest 
and  most  prominent  acts  of  Antioohus, 
and  iuto  the  history  of  which  the  prophet 
goes  most  into  detail.  %  Tea,  aUo,  «Ae 
prince  of  ike  covenant.  He  also  shall  be 
broken  and  overcome.  There  has  been 
some  diversity  of  opinion  as  to  who  is 
meant  by  'the  prince  of  the  covenants 
here.  Many  suppose  that  it  is  the  high 
priest  of  the  Jews,  as  being  the  chief 
prince  or  ruler  under  the  'oovenantT 
which  God  made  with  them,  or  among 
the  '  covenant*  people.  But  this  appella- 
tion is  not  elsewhere  given  to  the  Jewish 
high  priest,  nor  is  it  such  as  could  with 
much  propriety  -be  applied  to  him.  The 
reference  is  rather  to  the  king  of  Egypt^ 
with  whom  a  covenant  or  compact  had  been 
made  by  Antioohus  the  Great,  and  who 
was  supposed  to  be  united,  therefore,  to 
the  Syrians  by  a  solemn  treaty.  See 
Lengerke,  tit  loc.  So  Elliott,  Apoc  iv. 
183. 

28.  And  after  the  league  made  with  hfm, 
A  treaty  of  peace  and  concord.  The 
great  subject  of  contention  between  the 
kings  of  Syria  and  Egypt  was  the  posses- 
sion of  Ccelesyria  and  Palestine.  This 
they  often  endeavoured  to  settle  by  eon- 
queat,  as  eaeh  of  them  claimed  that  in  the 
original  partition  of  the  empire  of  Alex- 
andria  this  portion  of  the  empire  feU  to 
himself;  and  often  they  endeavoured  to 
settle  it  by  treaty.  Consequently  this 
region  was  constnntly  passing  from  one  to 
the  other,  and  was  also  the  seat  of  fre- 
quent wars.  The  'league'  here  referred 
to  seems  to  have  been  that  respecyng  this 
eountry — the  sueoessive  promises  which 
had  been  made  to  the  king  of  Egypt  that 
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he  shall  come  up,  and  shall  become 
•trong  with  a  small  people. 

Cwle^jria  uid  Palesiiiie  should  be  m»de 
orer  to  him.  TheM  prorinoet  had  been 
•ecured  to  Ptolemy  Lagos  br  the  treaty 
made  301  B.  C,  and  they  had  been  again 
pledged  by  Antiochns  the  Qreat»in  dowry, 
when  bis  daughter  Cleopatra  should  be 
made  queen  of  Egypt  Jahn,  Heb.  Com- 
monwealth p.  260.  Antiochus  Spiphanes, 
however,  was  by  no  means  disposed  to 
confirm  this  grants  and  henee  the  wars 
in  which  he  was  involred  with  the  Egyp- 
tians. 5  ^*  *^^^  *<w^  d^etil/nUy,  In 
reference  to  the  covenant  or  treaty  above 
referred  to.  lie  shall  endeavour  to  evade 
its  claims :  he  shall  refuse  to  comply  with 
its  conditions ;  be  shall  not  deliver  up  the 
provinces  according  to  the  terms  of  the 
compact.  The  history  accords  exactly 
with  this,  for  he  did  not  intend  to  com- 
ply with  the  terms  of  the  treaty,  but 
sought  every  means  to  evade  it,  and  finally 
waged  a  succession  of  bloody  wars  with 
Egypt.  In  reference  to  the  terms  of  this 
treaty,  and  to  secure  their  respective  in- 
terests, both  parties  sent  ambassadors  to 
Rome  to  urge  their  claims  before  the  Ro- 
man Senate.  Poly  bins,  Legat  |  78,  82. 
Jerome,  Com.tfi  loe.  As  soon  as  Ptolemy 
Pbilometor  had  reached  his  fourteenth 
year,  be  was  solemnly  investad  with  the 
government;  and  ambassadors  from  all 
surrounding  countries  came  to  congratu- 
late him  on  his  aocession  to  the  throne. 
'*  On  this  occasion  Antioohus  sent  to 
Egypt,  Apollonius,  the  son  of  Mnestheus, 
apparently  to  congratulate  the  king  on 
his  coronation,  but  with  the  real  intention 
of  sounding  the  purposes  of  the  Egyptian 
court.  When  Apollonins  on  his  return 
informed  Antiochns  that  he  was  viewed  as 
an  enemy  by  the  Egyptians,  he  immedi- 
ately sailed  to  Joppa  to  survey  his  froo- 
tiers  towards  £gypt»  and  to  out  them  in 
a  state  of  defence."  Jahn,  Heb.  Common- 
wealth, p.  200.  2Mae.iv.21.  The  purpose 
of  Anti«icbus  was  undoubtedly  not  to  sur- 
render Ceslesyria  and  Palestine  according 
to  the  treaties  which  had  been  made,  and 
yet  be  designed  to  secure  them  if  possible 
without  an  open  rupture,  and  hence  his 
arts  of  diplomacy,  or  his  efforts  to  evade 
complianoe  with  the  terms  of  the  com- 
pact. Even  when  he  had  invaded  Bgypii 
and  had  ohtaiaed  pofitssion  of  the  king,  i 


24  He  siifllll  ea  ter  ^  peaceftbl  j  eraa 
upon  the  fattest  places  of  the  pro^ 
•C8.26.       >or,<wfel»f  psawHi  aftiJM, 


Ptolemy  Pbilometor,  be  still  **f 
that  he  had  come  ^o  Egypt  solely  for  tha 
good  of  king  Ptolemy,  to  set  the  albirs  of 
his  kingdom  in  order  for  him;  and  Ptol- 
emy found  it  expedient  to  act  at  thoogh 
he  really  thought  him  his  friend.  Butaa 
must  have  seen,  says  Jahn,  that  Antio- 
ohus with  all  his  professions  of  friendship, 
was  not  unmindful  of  spoil,  for  he  plna- 
deted  Egypt  in  every  quarter."  Heb. 
Commonwealth  p.  263.  \  For  Ac  tkM 
come  up.  Come  up  on  Egypt.  The  reaalt 
would  be  war.  Rather  than  tnrreodar 
the  provinces  according  to  the  treaty,  ha 
would  ultimately  invade  Egypt,  and  cany 
war  into  iU  borders.  ^  And  •kaU  6snean 
€trong  with  a  mall  people.  The  meaaiag 
of  this  seems  to  be  that  at  first  hia  own 
forces  would  be  small;  that  he  would 
go  up  in  such  a  way  as  not  to  excita  sas- 
pioion,  but  that,  either  by  an  increase  ef 
his  forces  there,  by  uniting  himself  to 
confederates,  by  alluring  the  people  hj 
the  promise  of  rewards,  or  by  gradually 
taking  one  town  after  another  and  adding 
them  to  his  dominions,  he  would  beoeme 
strong  then.  Jahn  (Uob.  Commonwealth 
p.  263),  says,  ''  mtk  a  mmaU  bodjf  of  trwtpt 
he  made  himself  master  of  Memphis,  ead 
of  all  Egypt  as  far  as  Alexandria,  almosi 
without  striking  a  blow."  Comp.  Diod. 
Sic.  xxvi.  75,  77 ;  Jos.  Ant  ziL  6, 2.  The 
fact  in  the  case  was,  that  Antiochns  pre- 
tended in  his  invasion  of  Egypt  to  be  the 
friend  of  the  Egyptian  king,  and  that  be 
came  to  aid  him,  and  to  settle  him  firmly 
on  the  throne.  By  degrees,  however,  be 
became  possessed  of  one  town  afWr  aa- 
other,  and  subdued  one  place  after  an- 
other, until  he  finally  became  poeeesaed 
of  the  king  himself,  and  had  hia  eatinly 
in  his  power. 

24.  ir«  ahaU  enUr  ptateahljf  even  wpea 
(As  fatten  plaeee  of  ik*  promnce.  The 
margin  is,  '  into  the  peaceable  and  fat' 
The  version  in  the  text,  however,  ii  the 
more  correct,  and  the  sense  is  that  he 
would  do  this  untxpeoiedfy  (Lengerfc% 
tinvermuthet) ;  he  would  make  gradual 
and  artful  approaches  until  he  had  seised 
upon  the  best  portions  of  the  land.  C«a(i 
Gen.  xxvii.  28,  39.  The  history  i^  that 
he  went  there  with  different  prGfessioas 
than  those  of  oon^nes^  and  one  after  •»> 
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fiiee ;  and  h«  shall  do  that  tt hiob  his 
fathers  have  not  done,  nor  his  fa- 
ther's fathers;  he  shall  scatter 
Mnon^  them  the  prej,  and  spoil, 
•nd  nohes:  yea  ho  shall  •  forecast 

a  think  Ms  thoughts. 

other  he  took  posaession  of  the  principal 
towns  of  Egypt  In  hu  first  invasion  of 
that  country,  Diodoms  Stcalus  and  Jose- 
phnfl  both  say  that  Antiochns  'availed 
himself  of  a  mean  artifice/  without  speci- 
fying what  it  was.  Jahn  says  that  prob- 
ably it  was  that  he  pretended  to  come  as 
the  friend  of  Ptolemy.  It  was  to  this 
that  the  allusion  is  here,  when  it  is  said 
that  he  would  '  enter  i>eac«a&/y,' — that  is, 
with  some  pretence  of  peace  or  friendship, 
or  with  some  fklse  and  flattering  art 
Josephns  (Ant  xii.  ch.  r.  ^  1.)  says  of 
Andoohus,  that  ''be  came  with  great 
forces  to  Pelusium,  and  circumrented  Ptol- 
emy Philometor  hv  trsaekerf,  and  seised 
upon  Egypt''  The  fkot  stated  by  Diodo- 
rus  and  Josephns,  that  he  took  possession 
of  Memphis  and  of  all  Egypt  as  far  as 
Alexandria,  Ailly  illustrates  what  is  said 
here,  that  he  would  '  enter  in  the  fattest 
places  of  the  province.'  These  were  the 
most  choice  and  fertile  portions  of  Egypt 
%And  ht  shall  do  that  which  his  fathers 
have  not  done,  nor  his  /ather^s  fathers. 
Which  none  of  his  predecessors  havo  been 
able  to  do;  to  wit,  in  the  conquest  of 
Egypt  No  one  of  them  had  it  so  com- 
pletely in  his  possession ;  no  one  obtained 
nrom  it  so  much  spoiL  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  such  was  the  fact  The  wars 
of  his  predecessors  with  the  Egyptians 
had  been  mostly  waged  in  Coelesyria  and 
Palestine,  for  the  possession  of  these 
provinces.  Antiochns  Epiphanes,  how- 
ever, at  first  took  Pelusium,  the  key  of 
Egypt,  and  then  invaded  Egypt  itself, 
seised  upon  its  strongest  places,  and  made 
the  king  a  captive.  Jahn,  Heb.  Common- 
wealth,  p.  2fi3.     Comp.  1   Mac.  L   16. 

I  He  shall  scatter  among  them  the  prey, 
e.  Among  his  followers.  He  shall  re- 
ward them  with  the  spoils  of  Egypt 
Comp.  1  Mac  L  19 :  '*  Thus  they  got  the 
strong  cities  in  the  land  of  Egypt,  and  he 
took  the  spoils  thereof."  ^£td  he  shall 
forecast  his  devices,  Marg.,  'think  his 
thoughts,'  The  margin  is  in  accordance 
with  the  Hebrew.  The  meaning  is,  that 
he  would  form  plans,  or  that  this  would 
be  Ue  alBi.    Hewoald  dirMt  the  war 


his  devices  against  tiie  slron|^holds^ 
even  for  a  time. 

25  And  he  shall  stir  up  his  power 
and  his  oouraee  against  the  king  of 
the  south  with  a  great  arm j ;  and 


against  the  strongly  fortified  places  of 
'  Egypt  ^  Against  the  strongholds,  An- 
tiochns took  possession  of  Pelusium,  the 
key  of  Egypt ;  he  seised  upon  Memphis, 
and  he  then  laid  siege  to  Alexandria, 
supposing  that  if  that  were  reduced  the 
whole  country  would  be  his.  Jos.  Ant 
B.  xii.  ch.  V.  2  2.  \  Even  for  a  time, 
Josephns  (utsup,)  says  that  he  was  driven 
fh>m  Alexandria,  and  out  of  all  Egypt, 
by  the  threatenings  of  the  Romans,  com- 
manding him  to  let  that  country  alona. 
There  were  other  reasons,  also,  which  com- 
bined with  this,  inducing  him  to  retire 
from  that  eountry.  He  was  greatly  en- 
raged  by  the  effect  which  a  report  of  his 
death  in  Judea  had  produced  there.  It 
was  said  that  all  the  Jews  rejoiced  at  that 
report,  and  rose  in  rebellion;  and  he 
therefore  resolved  to  inflict  revenge  on 
them,  and  left  Egypt,  and  went  to  Jeru- 
salem, and  subdued  it  either  by  storm  or 
by  stratagem. 

25.  And  he  shall  sHr  np  hie  power  and 
his  courage  againet  the  king  of  the  south 
with  a  great  army.  This  must  refer  to  a 
subsequent  invasion  of  Egypt  by  Antio- 
chns. In  the  course  of  his  reign  he  fonr 
times  invaded  that  eountry  with  varioni 
degrees  of  success.  In  the  first,  he  took 
Pelusium,  and  having  placed  a  garrison 
there,  retired  into  winter  quarters  to 
Tyre.  In  the  second,  above  referred 
to,  he  took  Memphis  and  laid  siege 
to  Alexandria.  The  third  invasion  here 
referred  to  was  after  he  had  taken  Jeru- 
salem, and  was  caused  by  the  fact  that, 
as  Ptolemy  Philometor  was  in  the  hands 
of  Antiochus,  the  Egyptians  had  raised 
Ptolemy  Physcon  {the  Qrose)  to  the  throne. 
This  prince  assumed  the  name  of  Euer- 
getes  II.  The  pretended  object  of  Antio- 
chus m  this  invasion  (B.  C.  168)  was  to 
support  the  daimsof  Ptolemy  Philometor 
against  the  usurpation  of  his  brother,  but 
his  real  purpose  was  to  subject  the  whole 
eountry  to  bis  own  power.  He  defeated 
the  Alexandrians  by  sea  near  Pelusium, 
and  then  drew  up  his  land  forces  before 
the  eitj  of  Alexandria.  Ptolemy  Pbya- 
eoQ  i«it  an  aabasty  to  Soaie  lo  soUett 
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liie  Idnf  oTChe  sotrth  «1mH  be  stfired 
up  to  battle  with  »  rery  great  and 
mighty  army;  bttt  he  shall  not 
■tand:  for  they  shall  fbreeast  de- 
rioes  against  him. 
26  Tea,  they  that  feed  of  the 

ibe  proteetioii  of  the  Senate,  end  at  the 
same  time  entered  into  negotiations  of 
peaeo  with  Antiochns.  The  proposals 
were  rejected,  but  when  he  perceived 
that  the  oonqaest  of  Alexandria  would 
be  difficult,  he  retired  to  Memphis,  and 
pretended  to  deliver  up  the  kingdom  to 
Ftolemy  Phjseon,  and  having  left  a 
strong  garrison  at  Pelnsium,  he  returned 
to  Antioch.  This  invasion  is  thus  de- 
scribed by  the  author  of  the  Book  of 
Maccabees  (I  Mae.  L  17.):  "Wherefore 
he  entered  cgypt  with  a  great  multitude, 
with  cliariots,  and  elephants,  and  horse- 
men, and  a  great  navy."  Porphyry,  as 
quoted  by  Scaliger ;  Polyblus,  Legal.  1 81, 
82,  84;  Levy  zliv.  19,  xlv.  ii;  Justin 
xxxiv.  3;  Prideanx,  Con.  IIL  282— 2S5. 
«  And  the  king  of  the  eouth,  Ptolemy 
Fhysoon,  king  of  Egypt  %  Shall  he 
ttirred  up  to  battle  mth  a  very  great  and 
mighty  army.  To  oppose  Antiochus. 
9  But  he  ehall  not  etand.  He  shall  not 
be  able  to  resist  him.  His  navy  was  de- 
feated; Antiochus  still  held  possession 
of  Memphis,  and  Isid  siege  to  Alexandria. 
^  For  U>ey  ehall  foreeaet  devieee  againet 
him.  Heb.,  'shall  think  his  thoughts' 
(See  Notes  on  ver.  24} ;  that  is,  they  shall 
tbrm  plans  against  him  to  defeat  him. 
The  reference  here  is  to  the  invading  forces, 
that  they  would  form  sagacious  plans  for 
the  overthrow  of  the  king  of  Egypt 

26.  Yea,  they  that  feed  of  the  portion 
of  hie  meat  ehall  dettrov  him.  They  of 
his  own  family ;  they  who  are  nourished 
at  his  table ;  they  who  are  his  cabinet 
counsellors,  and  professed  and  confiden- 
tial friends.  The  meaning  is,  that  they 
would  prove  treacherous  and  unfaithful. 
This  is  by  no  means-  improbable.  Anti- 
ochus was  powerful,  and  had  seised  upon 
Pelusium,  and  upon  Memphis,  and  upon 
the  fairest  portions  of  Egypt  He  was 
also  in  possession  of  the  person  of  the 
lawful  king,  and  had  a  fair  prospect  of 
subduing  Uo  whole  country.  In  these 
circumstances,  nothing  would  be  more 
natural  than  the  very  inmates  of  the 
palace — the  persons  around  the  reigning 
ring    shoBla  begia  to  doubt  whet&r  ha 


portion  of  his  meat  shaB  deatmy 
him,  and  his  anuT  shall  orerflow: 
and  many  shall  fali  down  slain. 

27  And  both  these  kings'  •  hearts 
shall  be  io  do  mischief  and  they 

^theirheofU. 


could  hold  out,  and  should  be  dispoaed 
to  make  terms  with  the  invader.  %  And 
hie  army  ehall  entrJUm.  The  oonneotion 
here  requires  us  to  understand  this  of  tha 
army  of  the  king  of  Eg]rpt  The  mean- 
ing seems  to  be,  that  his  forces  would  be 
great,  and  would  spread  themselves  out 
like  overflowing  waters,  but  that  notwith- 
standing this  many  of  them  would  ba 
slain.  \  And  many  ehall  fall  down  elenm. 
In  battle.  Notwithstanding  tiie  army 
would  be  numerous,  and  would,  as  it 
were,  spread  over  the  land,  still  it  would 
not  be  sufficient  to  keep  out  the  invmden^ 
but  many  of  them  would  fall  in  the  field. 
The  account  in  1  Mac  i.  18,  is,  that 
"  Ptolemy  was  aiVaid  of  him  [Antto^uf^ 
and  fled;  and  many  were  wounded  to 
death.'* 

27.  And  both  theee  kinged  hearte  shall 
be  to  do  mieehief.  Marg.,  their  heetrte. 
The  meaning  is,  that  their  hearts  were 
sot  on  some  evil  or  unjust  purpoee.  The 
reference  here  is,  evidently,  to  Antioefaus 
and  Ptolemy  Pbilometor,  and  the  time 
alluded  to  is  when  Ptolemy  was  in  the 
possession  of  Antiochus,  and  whan  therj 
were  together  forming  their  plana.  An- 
tiochus invaded  the  eountiy  und^  pre- 
tence of  aiding  Ptolemy  and  establidiiBg 
him  in  the  government,  and  for  Uie  aaae 
reason,  under  pretence  of  protecting  hia, 
ho  had  him  now  in  his  posseasion.  At 
first,  also,  it  would  seem  that  Ptolemy 
coincided  with  his  plans,  or  was  ao  ftr 
deceived  by  the  acts  of  Antiochns  aa  to 
believe  in  his  friendship,  and  to  unite 
with  him  in  his  schemes,  for  it  is  ex- 
pressly said  bv  the  historians,  aa  quoted 
above,  that  when  Antiochus  left  Bgyp^ 
leaving  Ptolemy  at  Memphis^,  and  a 
strong  garrison  in  Pelnsium,  Ptolemy 
began  to  see  through  his  cral^  deaigns, 
and  to  act  accordingly.  Until  that  time, 
however,  he  seems  to  have  regarded  the 
professions  of  Antiochus  as  sincere,  and 
to  have  entered  fully  into  his  plans. 
To  that  fact  there  is  allusion  here,  and 
the  meaning  is,  that  they  wwa  foming 
united  schemes  of  evU— of  oonquest,  and 
robbery,  and  opproiiion.    Tha  g^diag 
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■■hall  tpaak liM  ak one toble;  batit 
sball  not  prosper:  for  ^jet  the  end 
thall  be  at  the  time  appointed. 

•e.8.19.T«r.29,86,40. 

spirit  in  this  wm,  undonbtedlj,  Anti- 
ochofl,  bat  Ptolemj  seems  to  hare  eon- 
oorred  in  it.  ^  And  they  tikaU  9p4ak  Uf 
at  o»«  tahU,  At  the  same  table.  Pto- 
lemy was  a  captive,  and  was  entirely 
in  the  possession  of  Antiochus,  but 
it  was  a  matter  of  polioy  with  the  latter 
to  hide  Arom  him,  as  far  as  possible,  the 
fact  that  he  was  a  prisoner,  and  to  treat 
bim  as  a  king.  It  is  to  be  presamed, 
therefore,  that  he  would  do  so,  and  that 
they  would  be  seated  at  the  same  table ; 
that  is,  that  Ptolemy  would  be  treated 
outwardly  with  the  respect  due  to  a  king. 
In  this  familiar  condition — in  this  state 
of  apparently  respectful  and  confidential 
intercourse — they  would  form  their  plans. 
Yet  the  devices  of  both  would  be  faU^ — 
or  would  be,  In  fact,  speaking  lie9.  An- 
tloohus  would  be  acting  perfidiously 
throughout,  endeavouring  to  impose  on 
Ptolemy,  and  making  promises,  and  giv- 
ing assurances,  which  he  knew  to  be 
false;  and  Ptolemy  would  be  equally 
acting  a  deceitful  part— entering  into  en- 
gagements which,  perhaps,  he  did  not 
hitend  to  keep,  and  which  would,  at  any 
rate,  be  soon  violated.  It  is  impossible 
now  to  know  how  he  oame  into  the  bands 
of  Antioefaus — whether  he  surrendered 
himself  in  war;  or  whether  he  was  per< 
loaded  to  do  it  by  the  acts  of  his  cour- 
tiers ;  or  whether  he  was  really  deceived 
by  Antioehns  and  supposed  that  he  was 
his  fHend,  and  that  his  protection  was 
neoessary.  On  any  of  these  suppositions 
tt  eannot  be  supposed  that  he  would  be 
very  likely  to  be  sincere  in  his  transac- 
tions with  Antioohus.  %  But  it  thall  not 
prosper.  The  scheme  concocted,  what- 
ever it  was,  would  not  be  suocessfuL 
The  plan  of  Antioohus  was  to  obtain 
possession  of  the  whole  of  Egypt,  but  in 
this  he  failed ;  and  so  fiir  as  Ptolemy  en- 
tered into  the  scheme  proposed  by  Anti- 
oohus, on  pretence  for  the  good  of  his 
country,  it  also  failed.  Whatever  the 
purpose  was,  it  was  soon  broken  up  by 
the  fact  that  Antioohus  left  Egypt,  and 
made  war  in  Jtnisalem.  f  Foryi  th*  tnd 
•hall  be  «*  tAe  fMie  appouUtd.  See  rer. 
t9.    The  Md— the  rwttlt— ilMdl  not  be 


28  Then  shall  be  rttorm  into  his 
land  with  great  riches;  and  his 
heart  Mhall  be  against  the  holy  cove* 


now,  and  in  the  manner  contemplated  by 
these  two  kings.  It  shall  be  at  the  time 
'appointed,'  to  wit,  by  God,  and  in  an- 
other  manner.  The  whole  case  shall 
issue  differently  from  what  they  design, 
and  at  the  time  which  an  overruling  Pro. 
videnee  has  designated.  The  reason  im. 
plied  here  why  they  could  not  carry  out 
their  design  was,  that  there  was  an  'ap- 
pointed  time'  when  these  ai&Urs  were  to 
be  determined,  and  that  no  purposes  of 
theirs  could  be  allowed  to  frustrate  the 
higher  counsels  of  the  Most  High. 

28.  Then  ghall  he  return  into  hie  land 
vnth  great  riehee.  Enriched  with  the 
spoils  of  Egypt.  Having  taken  Mem- 
phis, and  the  fairest  portions  of  Egypt, 
he  would,  of  course,  oariy  great  wealth 
to  his  own  country  on  his  return.  Thus 
it  is  said  in  1  Mac  L  19 :  **  Thns  they 
got  the  strong  cities  in  the  land  of  Egypt, 
and  he  took  the  spoils  thereof."  The 
meaning  here  is,  that  he  would  ett  out  to 
return  to  his  own  land.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  on  his  way  ho  would  pause  to  bring 
desolation  in  Jerusalem,  as  is  intimated 
in  the  subsequent  part  of  the  verse. 
%  And  hie  heart  shall  be  againet  the  holy 
covenant.  The  words  'holy  eovenanf 
are  a  technical  expression  to  denote  the 
Jewish  institutions.  The  Hebrew  people 
were  called  the  'covenant  people,'  as 
being  a  people  with  whom  Ood  had  en- 
tered into  covenant  All  their  privileges 
were  regarded  as  the  result  of  that  cove- 
nant, and  hence  the  word  came  to  be  ap- 
plied to  all  the  institutions  of  the  nation. 
When  it  is  said  that  his  heart  was  against 
that  covenant,  the  meaning  is,  that  he 
was  enraged  against  it;  and  determined 
to  bring  calami^  upon  the  place  and 
people  connected  with  it.  The  reason 
of  this  WAS  the  following.  When  he  was 
in  Egypt,  a  report  was  spread  abroad  that 
he  was  dead.  In  consequence  of  this 
rumour,  Jason  took  the  opportunity  of 
recovering  the  office  of  high  priest,  from 
his  brother  Menelans,  and  with  a  thou- 
sand  men  took  Jerusalem,  drove  Mene- 
lans into  the  castle,  and  slew  many  whom 
be  took  for  his  enemies.  Antioohus, 
bearing  of  thif,  fiippoted  that  all  the 
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,  ABd  1m  riuJI  do  cspMCt,  and 
leiurn  to  his  own  land. 

29  At   the    time    appointed    he 
shall  return,  and  oome  toward  the 

Jews  hod  rerolted,  and  determioed  to 
inflict  summiiry  chutisemeDt  on  them  on 
hit  vaj  to  bis  own  land.  See  Jahn, 
Heb.  Commonwealth,  p.  263.  %  And  ht 
§haU  do  exploitSj  and  rttnrn  to  hit  own 
land.  The  word  ejcphtU  is  supplied  by 
the  translators.  The  Hebrew  is,  simply, 
'he  shall  do;'  that  is,  be  shall  accom- 
plish the  purpose  of  his  heart  on  the  cove- 
niint  people.  In  this  expedition,  he  took 
Jerusalem,  whether  by  storm  or  by  stra- 
tagem, is  not  quite  certain.  Diodorus 
Sioulus,  and  the  author  of  the  second  book 
of  Maccabees,  and  Josephus,  (Jewish 
Wan,  L  1,  3,  and  tL  10,  1,)  say  that  it 
was  by  storm.  The  account  which  he 
gires  in  his  Antiquities  (B.  xiL  ch.  v.  §8) 
&,  that  he  took  it  by  stratagem,  but  the 
statement  in  the  Jewish  War  is  much 
more  probable,  for  Antiochus  plundered 
the  city,  slew  eighty  thousand  persons, 
men,  women,  and  children,  took  forty 
thousand  prisoners,  and  sold  as  many 
Into  slavery,  2  Mac.  v.  5,  6,  11 — 14.  As 
if  this  were  not  enough,  under  the  guid- 
ance of  the  high  priest  Menelaus,  he 
went  into  the  sanctuary,  uttering  blas- 
phemous language,  took  away  all  the 
Sid  and  silver  vessels  he  could  find  there, 
e  golden  table,  altar  and  candlestick, 
and  all  the  great  vessels,  and  that  he 
night  leave  nothing  behind,  searched 
the  subterranean  vaults,  and  in  this  man- 
ner ooUeeted  eighteen  hundred  talents 
of  gold.  He  then  sacrificed  a  swine  on 
the  altar,  boiled  a  piece  of  the  flesh,  and 
sprinkled  the  whole  temple  with  the 
broth,  2  Mac  r.  16—21 ;  I  Mae.  L  21— 
28.  Diodorus  Sie.  xxxiv.  1 ;  Jahn,  Heb. 
Commonwealth,  p.  264. 
29.  At  tht  tinu  appointed.    In  the  pur- 

5 OSes  of  God.  Bee  Notes  on  vcr.  27. 
hat  is,  at  the  Ume  when  God  shall  de- 
sign to  accomplish  his  own  purposes  in 
regard  to  him.  The  idea  is,  that  there 
was  a  deflnite  period  in  the  divine  mind 
in  which  all  this  was  to  be  done,  and 
that  when  this  should  occur  Antiochus 
would  return  again  to  invade  Egypt  %ffe 
ikall  return  and  cone  toward  the  eouth. 
With  an  intention  of  invading  Sgypt. 
The  occasion  of  this  invasion  wa^  that 


•oath ;  bot  !t  shaB  not  be  as  tte 

former,  or  as  the  latter. 
oO  i  For  the  ships  •  of  Chitttm 

«Nu.  21.24. 


after  the  departure  of  Antiochus,  leaving 
Ptolemy  in  possession  of  Egypt,  or  bar- 
ing professedly  given  up  the  kingdom  to 
him,  Ptolemy  suspected  the  design*  of 
Antiochus,  and  came  to  an  agreement 
with  his  brother  Physcon,  that  they 
should  share  the  government  betweea 
them,  and  resist  Antiochus  with  their 
united  power.  To  do  this,  they  hired 
mercenary  troops  from  Greece.  Anti- 
ochus, learning  this,  openly  threw  off  th« 
mask,  and  prepared  to  invade  Egypt 
again,  B.  C.  167.  He  sent  hia  fleet  to 
Cyprus  to  secure  possession  of  that  islaodt 
and  led  his  army  towards  Egypt  to  snh- 
due  the  two  brothers,  designing  to  annex 
the  whole  country  to  his  dominions. 
%  But  it  ehall  not  be  tu  the  former,  or  as 
the  latter.  At  the  flrst  invasion  or  the 
second.  In  these  he  was  succeesfnl ;  in 
this  he  would  not  be.  The  reason  of  bis 
want  of  success  is  stated  in  the  following 
verse — that  by  the  aid  which  the  two 
brothers  had  obtained  from  abroad,  aa 
expressed  in  the  next  verse,  they  wonld 
be  able  to  oppose  him. 

80.  For  the  ehipe  of  ChiUim  ^all  eoM« 
againet  him.  The  word  rendered  Ckit- 
tim — D^n3 — according  to  Geeenius,  prop- 
erly means  Ogprieine,  so  oaUed  from  a 
eelebrated  Phaoickn  eolony  in  the  idand 
of  Cypms.  In  a  wider  aeeeptatioa  tho 
name  came  to  comprehend  the  island* 
and  coasts  of  the  Mediterranean  aea,  o*- 
pecially  the  northern  part*,  and  there- 
fore stands  for  the  islands  and  coasts  of 
Greece  and  the  iBgean  Sea.  See  Oece- 
nius.  Lex,,  and  oomp.  Josephns  AnL  B.  L 
oh.  rL  1.  The  Egyptian  govemaeat  hsi4 
called  in  the  aid  of  the  Romans,  and  An- 
tiochus, therefore,  was  threatened  with  a 
war  with  the  Romans  if  he  did  not  aban- 
don his  enterprise  against  Egypt  Tho 
reference  in  the  pa**agt  before  na,  is  to 
the  embassage  which  the  Romans  sent  to 
Antiochu*  in  Egypt,  requiring  him  to  de- 
sist Arom  hi*  enterprise  against  Egypt* 
*' When  he  had  arrived  at  Leusine,  aboot 
four  miles  from  Alexandria,  he  met  Cain* 
Popilius  Lssnas,  Cains  Decimios,  and  Ga- 
ius  Hostilius,  ambassadors  whom  tho  Ro- 
man Senat*  had  cant  t9  hia  at  tho  •aiw 
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shall  come  «||aiii6t  him  3  thert^roo 
he  shall  be  grieved,  and  return,  and 
have  indignation  against  the  holy 
covenant :  so  shall  he  *  do ;  he  shall 

*VuUIU6d,168,ieO. 

aett  request  of  Ptolemy  Pbyvcon.  They 
were  inetraeted  to  aetare  Antioehus  that 
he  maat  leave  the  kingdom  of  Egypt  and 
the  island  of  Cyprus  in  peace,  or  expect 
a  war  with  the  Romans.  When  Antiochns 
Mid  that  he  would  hiy  the  affairs  before 
bis  eouncil,  Popetiui,  the  bead  of  the  le- 
gatioDy  with  his  staff  drew  a  circle  about 
the  king  in  the  sand  on  which  they  stood, 
nd  exclaimed,  'Before  you  leave  that 
oirole,  you  must  give  me  an  answer  which 
I  ean  report  to  the  Senate.'  Antiochus 
was  confounded,  but  on  a  little  reflection, 
be  said  he  would  do  whatever  the  Senate 
required."  Jahn,  Heb.  Commonwenlth, 
pp.  265,  266 ;  Polyb.  Legat  3  90.  92 ; 
Livy  xliv.  14,29;  41—46;  xlv.  10,12. 
These  ambassadors  came  by  the  way  of 
Greece,  and  in  Grecian  vessels,  and  their 
coming  might  properly  be  described  as 
'•hips  from  Chittim/  They  went  fVom 
Borne  to  Brundusium,  and  then  passed 
over  to  the  Grecian  shore,  and  from  thence 
by  the  way  of  Cbalcis,  Delos  and  Rhodes, 
to  Alexandria.  Prideaux,  III.  237. 
%  Thtre/ore  he  thall  6«  grieved.  The 
word  here  used — n(<5— means  properly 
to  become  (kint-hearted ;  to  be  frightened ; 
to  be  dejected,  sad,  humbled.  Job  xxx. 
8 ;  Bsek.  xiiL  22 ;  Ps.  oix.  16.  The  mean- 
ing here  is,  that  he  became  dispirited, 
dejected,  cast-down,  and  abandoned  his 
purpose.  He  saw  that  it  would  be  vain 
to  attempt  to  contend  with  the  Romans, 
•nd  be  was  constrained  reluctantly  to  re- 
linquish his  enterprise.  %And  return. 
Bet  out  to  return  to  his  own  land,  f  And 
haee  indigHatiott  againH  the  holy  covenant, 
Notes  on  ver.  28.  That  is,  he  would  be 
filled  with  wrath  against  Jerusalem  and 
the  Jews.  Polybius  says  that  he  left 
Bgypt  in  great  anger,  because  he  was 
compelled  by  the  Romans  to  abandon  his 
designs.  In  this  condition  he  was,  of 
course,  in  a  state  of  mind  to  become  irri- 
toted  against  any  other  people,  and,  if 
an  occasion  should  be  given,  would  seek 
to  vent  bis  wrath  in  some  other  direction. 
This  habitual  state  of  feeling  towards  Je- 
rusalem and  the  Jews  would  make  him 
rsady  to  teiie  i^oa  the  sligbtett  prttezt 


eTen 

with  them 
covenant. 
31  And  arms  shall  stand  on 


that  forsake  the  hoij 
hit 


to  wreak  his  vengeance  on  the  holy  land. 
What  was  the  immediate  occasion  of  his 
taking  this  opportunity  to  attack  Jerusa- 
lem is  not  certainly  known,  but  In  his 
marching  back  through  Palestine,  he  de- 
tached from  his  army  twenty- two  Uiou- 
sand  men,  under  the  command  of  Apol- 
lonius,  and  sent  them  to  Jerusalem  to 
destroy  it.  Prideanx,  IIL  239;  Jahn, 
Heb.  Commonwealth,  p.  266.  Apollo* 
nius  arrived  before  Jerusalem  B.  C.  167, 
Just  two  years  after  the  city  had  been 
taken  by  Antiochus  himself.  ^SoehaU 
he  do.  That  is,  in  the  manner  described 
in  this  and  the  following  verses.  \  He 
ehall  even  return.  On  his  way  to  his  own 
land,  f  And  have  intelligence  loith  them 
that  foreake  the  holy  covenant.  Have  an 
understanding  with  them ;  that  is,  with  a 
portion  of  the  nation — with  those  who 
were  disposed  to  cast  off  the  religion  of 
their  fathers.  There  was  a  considerable 
part  of  the  nation  that  was  inclined  to  do 
this,  and  to  introduce  the  customs  of  the 
Greeks  (Comp.  Jahn,  Heb.  Common- 
wealth, pp.  258—260);  and  it  was  natural 
that  Antiochns  should  seek  to  have  an 
understanding  with  them,  and  to  make 
use  of  them  in  accomplishing  his  designs. 
It  was  very  probably  at  the  soUeitatioa 
of  this  infidel  and  disaffected  party  of  the 
Hebrew  neople  that  Antiochns  bad  inter- 
fered in  their  affiurs  at  alL  Comp.  I  Mac  L 
11—15. 

31.  And  arme  ehall  etand  on  hie  part. 
Up  to  this  verse  there  is  a  general  agree- 
ment among  commentators,  that  the  ref- 
erence is  to  Antiochus  Epipbanes.  From 
this  verse,  however,  to  the  end  of  iht 
chapter,  there  is  no  little  diversity  of 
opinion.  One  portion  tuppoee  that  the 
description  of  Antioohut  and  his  deeds 
continues  still  to  be  the  design  of  the 
prophet;  another  that  the  Romans  are 
here  introduced,  and  that  a  part  of  the 
predictions  in  the  remainder  of  this  chap- 
ter are  yet  to  be  fulfilled ;  another,  as  Je- 
rome, and  moat  of  the  Christian  fathers, 
suppose  that  the  reference  is  to  Antiochus 
as  the  type  of  Antichrist,  and  that  the 
dseeriptfaa  passes  tnm  the  type  te  the 
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f«r^  aiid  ft«j  ^all  pollnte  tli6 
toary  of  strength,  and  eball  take 
away  the  doily  sacrifice^  and  they 

•ati^jpe.  In  this  last  oIsm  vt  found 
Bishop  Newton,  Gill,  Calvin,  Prideanx, 
Wiotle,  Elliott  (Apooaljpte,  Iv.  137,  fv^.) 
and  others;  in  the  former,  Orotius,  I«6n- 
gerke,  Bertholdt,  Maurer,  Ac  In  this 
same  class  is  found  the  name  of  Porphyry 
— who  maintained  that  the  whole  referred 
to  Antlochns,  and  that  the  allusion  was 
so  clear  as  to  prove  that  this  portion  of 
the  book  was  written  a/ter  the  events  had 
occurred.  The  reason  suggested  for  the 
change  in  the  supposed  reference,  as  al- 
leged bj  Bishop  Newton  on  the  Prophe- 
cies, p.  396,  is,  substantially,  that  what 
follows  can  be  applied  only  in  part  to  An- 
tiochns.  Whether  this  portion  of  the 
ehapter  can  be  shown  to  refer  to  him,  we 
shall  be  able  to  determine  as  we  proceed. 
Nothing  can  be  clearer  than  the  allusion 
up  to  this  point  The  word  rendered 
oroM,  in  the  verse  before  us—  qs'"\| — sing. 
fnt  — ^means  properly  the  arm — especially 
the  lower  arm  below  the  elbow ;  and  then 
comes  to  denote  strength,  might,  power ; 
and  tbenoe  is  applied  to  a  miUtary  force, 
or  aa  army.  See  ver.  15.  Such  is  nn- 
donbtadly  the  meaning  here,  and  the 
referenoe  is  to  tho  military  force  which 
Antioohus  would  employ  to  wreak  his 
Tenreaace  on  the  Jews — particularly  by 
tiie  Instrumentality  of  Apollonius.  Oth- 
ers would  apply  this  to  the  Romans,  and 
suppose  that  they  are  introduced  here, 
but  this  oonstmctioB  is  forced  and  unnat- 
ural, for  (a)  the  reference  in  the  previous 
verses  was,  undoubtedly,  to  Antiochus, 
and  the  narratiTe  seems  to  proceed  as  if 
there  were  no  change;  (6)  there  is  nothing 
in  the  statement  which  does  not  agree 
with  what  was  done  by  Antiochus.  As  a 
matter  of  finct,  as  attested  by  all  history, 
he  detached  Apollonius  with  twenty-two 
thousand  men,  on  his  mortified  retam  to 
bis  own  land,  to  attack  and  lay  waste 
Jerusalem,  and  Apollonius  did  all  that  is 
here  said  would  be  done.  Bishop  New. 
ton  concedes  (p.  294),  that  "  this  interpre- 
tation  might  be  admitted,  if  the  other 
parta  were  equally  applicable  to  An- 
tiochus; but,"  says  he,  **  the  difficulty, 
or  rather  impossibility  of  applying  them 
to  Antiochus,  or  any  of  the  Syrian 
Mmp,   h|s    faoceppen^    ob|i|ff   jps   t« 


sbaU  plaea  tbe  abomination  iiiat 
•  maketh  desolate. 


look  out  for  another  interpretattoo.* 
Accordingly,  he  says,  thai  Jerocne  aod 
the  Christians  of  his  tiB»e  eootead  that 
these  things  apply  to  Antichrist ;  aad  he 
himself  adopts  the  view  proposed  by  Sir 
Isaac  Newton,  that  it  refers  to  ike  Bo- 
mans,  and  that  the  alluaion  is  to  the  &ei 
that  at  the  very  time  when  Antiochaa  ra- 
treated  out  of  Egypt,  the  Bemans  eoa- 
qnered  Macedonia,  "putting  aa  end  to 
the  reign  of  Baniers  third  beast,"  aad 
that  the  prophet  here  leaves  off  Uie  da- 
seription  of  the  actions  of  the  Greeks,  aad 
commences  a  descripttoa  ef  the  Boamaa 
in  Greece.  Aj,  however*  all  that  is  iere 
said  is  strictly  applicable  to  what  was 
done  by  Antiochus,  such  an  intarpreta- 
tion  is  unnecessary.  %  And  thty  •kmU 
pollute  tJU  Hinefwary  of  wtrtmgtK  The 
*  sanctuary  of  tirtngik/  seenu  to  refer  to 
the  fortifications  or  defenoee  that  had 
been  set  np  to  protect  Jemsalen,  or  tho 
temple.  At  various  poinU  the  tasaala 
was  defended  in  this  manner,  not  only \y 
the  walls  of  the  city,  but  by  fortifieatkas 
erected  within,  and  so  as  to  preveat  aa 
army  from  approaching  the  temple,  erta 
if  they  should  penetrate  the  oater  walL 
Comp.  1  Mac.  i.  36.  The  temple  itself 
might  thus  be  regarded  as  fortified,  or  as 
a  place  of  strength — and,  aa  a  matter  of 
fact,  when  Titus  ultimately  destroyed  the 
city,  the  chief  difficulty  was  to  obtain 
possession  of  the  temple— a  place  that 
held  out  to  the  last.  When  it  is  said  that 
they  would  *  pollute  the  sanctnary  of 
strength,'  the  reference  is  to  what  was 
done  by  Apollonius,  at  the  command  of 
Antiochus,  to  profane  the  temple,  and  ts 
put  an  end  to  the  sacrifices  and  worship 
there.  Comp.  1  Mac  i.  29,  87 — 19 ;  Joa. 
Ant  B.  xii.  ch.  v.  {  4.  The  account  in 
the  book  of  Maccabees  is  as  follows: 
**  Thus  they  shed  innocent  blood  on  every 
side  of  the  sanctuary  and  defiled  it,  inso- 
much that  the  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem 
fled  because  of  them,  wherefore  the  city 
was  made  a  habitation  of  strangers,  and 
became  strange  to  those  who  were  bon 
in  her,  and  her  own  children  left  her. 
Her  sanctuary  was  laid  waste  like  a  wil- 
derness, and  her  feasts  were  turned  inta 
mourning,  her  sabbaths  into  reproadn 
her  honour  into  contempt.    As  had  bssa 
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82  And   such   as   do  wickedly 
against  the  ooveDant  shall  be  «  oor- 

ber  glory,  so  wm  herdlshoDoiirinoreftsed, 
and  b«r  exoellencj  was  turned  into  moam- 
ing.  Horeorer,  king  Antiochtu  wrote  to 
bis  whole  kingdom  flat  all  should  be  one 
people,  and  every  one  should  learn  bis 
laws ;  80  all  the  heathen  agreed  aoeord- 
ing  to  the  eommandment  of  the  king. 
Yea  many  Israelites  eonsented  to  bis  re- 
ligion, and  saerifleed  onto  idols,  and  pro- 
fiintd  the  sabbath.  For  the  king  had 
sent  letters  by  messengers  nnto  Jerosa- 
lem  and  the  cities  of  Judah,  that  they 
shoaUl  follow  the  strange  laws  of  the  land, 
and  forbid  bumt-olTeTingSy  and  saeriflces, 
and  drink-olTeriags,  in  the  temple ;  and 
that  they  should  profane  the  sabbaths  and 
festival  days,  and  pollute  the  sanctuary 
and  holy  people;  set  np  altars,  and 
groves,  and  chapels  of  idols,  and  sacrifice  I 
swine's  flesh,  and  unclean  beasts;  that 
they  should  also  leave  their  ehildren  uncir- 
cnmoised,  and  SMke  their  souls  abomina- 
ble with  all  manner  of  nndeanness  and 
profanation,  to  the  end  they  might  forget 
the  law,  and  change  all  the  ordinances/' 
]  And  9kaU  taht  oica|f  cAe  dailw  sacrifices. 
That  is,  shall  forbid  them,  and  so  pollute 
the  temple  and  the  altar,  as  to  prevent 
their  being  offered.  See  the  quotation 
above.  This  oecurred  in  the  month  of 
June,  B.  C.  Ifi7.  Bee  Jahn,  Heb.  Com- 
monwealtb,  p.  207.  %  And  thtv  9haU 
^Aaet  tkt  abomination  that  maktttk  detolate, 
Marg.,  or  oMtonMhetk.  The  Hebrew  word 
— ropiB^ — ^wili  bear  either  interpreta- 
tion, though  the  usage  of  the  word  is 
in  favour  of  the  translation  in  the  text 
The  passage  will  also  admit  of  this  trans- 
lation, 'the  abomination  of  desolation  of 
him  who  makes  desolate,'  or  of  th€  de^o- 
lat*r.  See  Gesenius,  Lex.Z,  The  idea  is, 
that  somehow  the  thing  here  referred  to 
would  be  connected  with  the  desolation, 
or  the  laying  waste  of  the  city  and  tem- 
ple, and  the  sense  is  not  materially  varied 
whether  we  regard  it  as  '  the  abomina- 
tion that  makes  desolate,'  that  is,  that  in- 
dioatM  the  dssolation,  or,  *  the  abomina- 
tion o/  the  dfolater,*  that  is,  of  him  who 
has  laid  the  city  and  temple  waste.  On 
the  meaning  of  the  phrase  'abomination 
of  desolation,'  see  Notes  on  ch.  iz.  27. 
Ths  refarenoe  here  is,  undoubtedly,  to 
somsthing  thai  Antioehas  set  up  in  tha 
tsapli^  tiat  was  aa  iadisalioii  of  dssola- 


ropi  by  flattaries:  but  Hm  peof^ 

a  or,  azuM  to  dtoemUe. 

tion,  or  the  result  of  his  having  laid  ths 
temple  in  ruins.  The  very  expression 
occurs  in  1  Mao.  L  54:  '*Now,  the  fif- 
teenth day  of  the  month  ClUleu,  in  the 
hundred  and  forty-fifth  year,  they  set  np 
the  abomination  of  desolation  upon  the 
altar,  and  bnildcd  idol-altars  throughout 
the  cities  of  Judah  on  every  side."  This 
would  seem,  from  ver.  59,  to  have  been 
an  idol-idtar  erected  oter  or  upon  the  altar 
of  burnt-offerings.  "They  did  sacrifice 
upon  the  idol-altar,  which  was  upon  the 
alUu:  of  God."  "  At  this  time  an  old  man 
by  the  name  of  Athenasus,  was  sent  to 
Jerusalem  to  instruct  the  Jews  in  the 
Greek  religion,  and  compel  them  to  an 
observance  of  its  rites.  He  dedicated  the 
temple  to  Jupiter  Olymnius,  and  on  the 
altar  of  Jehovah  he  placed  a  smaller 
altar,  to  be  used  in  sacrificing  to  the  hea- 
then god."  Jahn,  Heb.  Commonwealth, 
pp.  267,  268.  The  reference  here  is,  pro- 
bably, to  this  altar,  as  being  in  itseli;  and 
Id  the  situation  where  it  was  located,  an 
'  abominable'  thing  in  the  eyes  of  the  He- 
brews, and  as  being  placed  there  by  a 
deBolatett  or  utaeter.  The  same  langttage 
which  is  here  used  is  applied  in  ch.  ix. 
27,  and  in  the  New  Testament,  with  great 
propriety  to  what  the  Romans  set  up  in 
the  temple  as  an  indication  of  its  conquest 
and  profanation ;  but  that  ftict  does  not 
make  it  certain  that  it  is  so  to  be  under- 
stood here,  for  it  is  as  applicable  to  what 
Antiochus  did,  as  it  is  to  what  was  done 
by  the  Romans.  Sec  Notes  on  ch.  ix.  27. 
32.  And  8ueh  ae  do  wickedly  againet  the 
covenant.  That  Is,  among  the  Jews.  They 
who  apostatized,  and  who  becamd  willing 
to  receive  the  religion  of  foreigners. — 
There  wat  such  a  party  in  Jerusalem,  and 
it  was  numerous.  See  Jahn,  Heb.  Com- 
monwealth, pp.  258,  259.  Comp.  1  Mac 
i.  52 :  "  Then  many  of  the  people  were 
gathered  unto  them,  to  wit,  every  one 
that  forsook  for  the  law;  and  so  they 
committed  evils  in  the  land."  %  ShaU 
be  corrupt  bv  flatteriet.  By  flattering 
promises  of  his  favour,  of  office,  of  na- 
tional prosperity,  Ac.  See  Notes  on  ver. 
21.  The  margin  is,  caute  to  dieeemhle. 
The  meaning  of  the  Hebrew  word— «^)q — 
is  rather  to  pro/one,  to  pollnte,  to  deJUe  / 
and  ths  idea  here  is,  that  he  would  eaasa 
thsm  to  bseome  defiled;  that  is»  that  ka 
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that  do  know  their  God  sball  be | many:  jet  fhej  shall  fall  bj  the 
strong,  and  do  exploiU.  \  sword,  and  by  flame,  by  captivity, 

33  And    they    that    understand  and  by  spoil,  many  days, 
among    the  people    shall  instruct      34  Now  when  they  shall  fall,  they 


would  sAdncc  them  to  impioty  aod  npostncy. 
f  But  the  ptopU  that  do  hiow  their  God. 
They  who  adhere  to  the  service  and  wor- 
ship of  the  true  God,  and  who  are  inca- 
pable  of  being  seduced  to  apostaey  and 
sin.  The  reference  here  is,  undoubtedly, 
to  Judas  Maccabeus  and  his  followers — a 
taW  account  of  whose  doings  is  to  be 
found  in  the  books  of  the  Maccabees.  See 
&l8o  Prideanx,  Con.  III.  245,  teq.,  and 
Jahn,  Heb.  Commonwealth,  p.  268,  teq. 
^  Shall  be  etrong.  Shall  evince  great  va- 
lour, and  shall  show  great  vigour  in  op- 
posing him.  ^  And  do  exploits.  The 
word  *  exploittf*  as  in  ver.  28,  is  supplied 
by  the  translators,  but  not  improperly. 
The  meaning  is,  that  they  would  show 
great  prowess  and  perform  illustrious 
deeds  in  battle.  See  Pridcaux,  Con.  III. 
pp.  262,  263. 

83.  And  they  that  understand  among 
the  people.  Among  the  Hebrew  people. 
The  allusion  is  to  those  who,  in  those 
times  of  so  general  corruption  and  apos- 
tacy,  should  have  a  proper  understand- 
ing of  the  law  of  God  and  the  nature  of 
religion.  There  were  those  in  the  days 
of  Judas  Maccabeus,  and  it  is  reasonable 
to  suppose  that  they  would  endeavour  to 
Inculcate  just  views  among  the  people. 
%  Shall  instruct  many.  In  the  nature  of 
religion  j  in  their  duty  to  their  country, 
and  to  God.  See  Pridcaux,  Con.  III. 
265.  %  Yet  they  shall  fall  by  the  sword. 
They  shall  not  be  immediately  nor  al- 
ways successful.  Their  final  triumph 
would  be  only  after  many  of  them  had 
fallen  in  battle,  or  been  made  captives. 
Bfattatbias,  the  father  of  Judas  Macca- 
beus, who  began  the  opposition  to  Anti- 
oehus  (1  Mac.  ii.  1),  having  summoned 
to  his  standard  as  many  as  he  could  in- 
duce to  follow  him,  retired  for  security 
to  the  mountains.  He  was  pursued,  and 
refusing  to  fight  on  the  Sabbath,  his  ene- 
mies came  upon  him,  and  slew  many  of 
his  followers.  1  Mac.  ii.  14 — 37.  The 
Author  of  the  book  of  Maccabees  (1  Mac. 
Ii.  38)  snys  of  this :  "  So  they  rose  up 
againnt  them  in  battle  on  the  Sabbath, 
and  they  slew  them,  with  their  wives  and 
^ildren,  and  their  cattle,  to  the  number 
•f  a  tbouaand  pMpU."    f  And  by  fiam*. 


By  firo.  That  is,  probably,  their  dwell- 
I  ings  would  be  fired,  and  they  would  per- 
!  ish  in  the  flames,  or  in  caves  where  they 
'fled  for  shelter,  or  by  being  cast  into 
I  heated  caldrons  of  brass.  See  2  Mae. 
]  vi.  11 :  "And  others,  that  had  run  to- 
gether into  caves  near  by^  (when  Anti- 
ochus  endeavoured  to  enforce  on  them 
the  observance  of  heathen  laws  and  cus- 
toms) *'  to  keep  the  Sabbath-day  secretly, 
being  discovered  to  Philip,  were  all  burnt 
together,  because  they  made  a  conscience 
to  keep  themselves  for  the  honour  of  the 
most  sacred  day."  2Macvii.3 — 5:  "Then 
the  king  being  in  a  rage,  commanded 
\  pans  and  caldrons  to  be  made  hot,  which 
I  forthwith  being  heated,  he  commanded 
'  to  cut  off  the  tongue  of  him  that  spoke 
first,  and  to  cut  off  the  utmost  parts  of 
I  his  body,  the  rest  of  his  brethren  and  his 
'mother  looking  on.  Now  when  he  was 
thus  maimed  in  all  his  members,  he  com- 
manded him,  being  yet  alive,  to  be  brought 
to  the  fire,  and  to  be  f^ied  in  the  pan,"  Ac 
%  By  captivity.  I  Mac.  i.  33 :  "  But  tha 
women  and  children  took  they  captive." 
See  also  2  Mac.  v.  24.  f  And  by  spoil. 
By  plunder,  to  wit,  of  the  temple  and 
city.  See  1  Mae.  i.  20 — 24.  f  Many 
days.  Heb.,  days.  The  time  is  not  spe- 
cified, but  the  idea  is  that  it  would  be 
for  a  considerable  period.  Joseph  us  sayt 
it  was  three  years.  Ant.  B.  xii.  ch.  vii. 
g6,  7;  1  Mac  I  59;  iv.  54;  2  Mac  x. 

34.  Now  vhen  they  shall  fall,  ih^y 
shall  he  hdpen  wtk  a  littU  help.  By 
small  accessions  to  their  forces.  The 
armies  of  the  Maccabees  were  never  ttry 
numerous,  but  the  idea  here  is,  that  whoi 
they  should  be  persecuted  there  would 
be  accessions  to  their  forces  so  that  tbej 
would  be  able  to  prosecute  the  war.  At 
first  the  numbers  were  very  few  who  took 
up  arms,  and  undertook  to  defend  the 
institutions  of  religion,  but  their  sumben 
increased  until  they  were  finally  ricto- 
rious.  Those  who  first  banded  together^ 
when  the  calamities  came  upon  Uie  na* 
tion,  were  Mattathiai  and  hii  few  fol- 
lowers, and  this  is  the  little  help  thai  it 
here  referred  to.  See  1  Mac  ii.  f  Art 
wsmsy  •kmil  dmm  to  thm.    A«  wm  thf 
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shall  be  holpen  with  a  little  help : 
but  many  shall  oleaye  to  them  with 
flatteries. 

35  And  some  of  them  of  under- 
standing shall  fsM,  to  *  try  i>them, 
^2 Ch.  82. 31.  bor,  by  them. 

case  under  Judas  Maccabeus,  when  the 
forces  were  so  far  increased  as  to  be  able 
to  contend  successfully  with  Antioobus. 
5  With  Jiatterif.  Perhaps,  with  flatter- 
ing hopes  of  spoil  or  honour;  that  is, 
that  they  would  not  unite  sincerely  with 
the  defenders  of  the  true  religion,  but 
would  be  actuated  by  prospect  of  plunder 
or  reward.  For  the  meaning  of  the  word, 
gee  Notes  on  ver.  21.  The  sense  here 
is  not  that  Judas  would  flatter  them,  or 
would  secure  their  co-operation  by  flat- 
teries, but  that  this  would  be  what  they 
would  propose  to  their  own  minds,  and 
what  would  influence  them.  Comp. 
1  Mac  ▼.  55,  56,  57:  "Now  what  time  as 
Judas  and  Jonathan  wore  in  the  land  of 
Qalaad,  and  Simon  his  brother  in  Qali- 
lee  before  Ptolemais,  Joseph  the  son  of 
ZachariaSy  and  Azarias,  captains  of  the 
garrisons,  heard  of  the  violent  acts  and 
warlike  deeds  which  they  had  done. 
Wherefore  they  said,  Let  us  also  get  us 
a  name,  and  go  fight  against  the  heathen 
round  about  us."  Comp.  2  Mac.  xii.  40 ; 
xiii.  21.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
many  might  join  them  from  these  mo- 
tives. Such  an  event  would  be  likely  to 
occur  any  where,  when  one  was  success- 
ful, and  where  there  was  a  prospect  of 
spoils  or  of  fiime  in  uniting  with  a  victo- 
rious leader  of  an  army. 

35.  And  some  of  them  of  understand- 
ing tkall  falL  Some  of  those  who  have 
a  correct  understanding  of  religion,  and 
who  have  joined  the  army  from  pure 
motives.  The  idea  seems  to  be  that  on 
some  occasion  they  would  meet  with  a 
temporary  defeat,  in  order  that  the  sin- 
oerity  of  the  others  might  be  tested,  or 
that  it  might  be  seen  who  adhered  to 
the  cause  from  principle,  and  who  from 
selfish  purposes.  If  they  should  not  al- 
ways  be  successful;  if  they  should  be 
temporarily  defeated ;  if  some  of  the  most 
eminent  among  them  should  fall  among 
the  sUin,  and  if  the  cause  should  at  any 
time  look  dark,  this  would  serve  to  try 
the  tineerity  of  the  remainder  of  the 
army,  and  woald  bo  likely  to  thin  it  off 
if  those  who  had  joiaod  it  only  from 
39  • 


and  to  purge*  and  to  make  ihem 
white,  even  to  the  time  of  the  end : 
because  it  is  yet  for  a  time  cap. 
pointed. 

36  f  And  the  king  shall  do  ac* 

eHab.2.3. 

mercenary  motives.  %  To  try  them, 
Marg., '  or,  6y  them  J  '  So  the  Hebrew-— 
on^.  The  meaning,  perhaps,  is,  that  it 
would  be  bu  them,  as  it  were,  that  the 
army  would  be  tried.  As  they  would 
fall  in  battle,  and  as  the  cause  would 
seem  to  be  doubtful,  this  would  test  the 

j  fidelity  of  others.    The  word  try  here— 

;  I^J — means  properly  to  melt,  to  smelt — as 
metals ;  then  to  prove  any  one ;  and  then 

I  to  purify.  %  And  to  purge.  To  purify; 
to  test  the  army  and  to  make  it  pure. 
fl^-4nrf  to  make  them  white.    To  wit,  by 

I  tnus  allowing  those  who  had  joined  the 
army  from  mercenary  motives  to  with- 
draw. Comp.  2  Mac.  ziL  39 — U.  ^Even 
to  the  time  of  the  end.  The  end  of  the 
war,  or  the  conflict.  There  would  be  an 
end  of  these  persecutions  and  trials,  and 
this  process    had  reference  to  that,  or 

!  tended  to  bring  it  about.  The  act  of 
freeing  the  army  from  false  fHends — 

'  from  those  who  had  joined  it  from  mer- 
cenary motives,  would  have  a  tendency 

'  to  accomplish  the  result  in  the  best  wny 
possible,  and  in  the  speediest  manner. 
J  Because  it  is  yet  for  a  time  appointed. 
See  Notes  on  ver.  27.  This  seems  to  be 
designed  for  an  assurance  that  the  cala- 
mity would  come  to  an  end,  or  that  there 
was  a  limit  beyond  which  it  could  not 
pass.  Thus  it  would  be  an  encourage- 
ment to  thoso  who  were  engaged  in  the 
struggle,  for  they  would  see  that  success 
must  ultimately  crown  their  labours. 

36.  And  the  king  shall  do  according  to 
his  will.  Shall  be  absolute  and  supreme, 
and  shall  accomplish  his  purposes.  This 
refers,  it  seems  to  me,  beyond  question, 
to  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  and  was  exactly 
fulfilled  in  him.  He  accomplished  hU 
purposes  in  regard  to  the  city  and  tern- 
pie  in  the  most  arbitrary  manner,  and  was, 
in  every  respect,  an  absolute  despot  Ift 
should  be  said,  however,  here,  that  most 
Christian  interpreters  suppose  that  the  al- 
lusion here  to  Antiochus  ceases,  and  that 
henceforward  it  refers  to  Antichrist  So 
Jerome,  QUI,  Bp.  Newton,  and  others ;  and 
so  Jerome  ssyt  many  of  the  Jews  andoa* 
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eofdincto  bit  wiH;  sad  ^he  shall 
exalt  himself,  and  magnify  him- 
self above  every  ^d,  and  shall 
speak  marvellous  thines  against  the 
God  of  gods,  and  shaU  prosper  till 

stood  it  The  only  reason  Alleged  for 
this  is,  that  there  are  things  afilrmed 
here  of  the  'king*  whieh  could  not  be 
Iroe  of  Antiochas.  But,  in  opposition  to 
this,  it  may  be  observed  (o)  th*t  the  allu- 
fion  in  the  prerions  verses  is  undoubtedly 
to  Antiochas  Bpiphanes.  (6)  There  is 
no  indication  of  any  change^  for  the  pro- 
phetic narrative  seems  to  proceed  as  if 
the  allusion  to  Uie  same  person  continued, 
(e)  The  word  '  king*  is  not  a  word  to  be 
applied  to  Antichrist,  it  being  nowhere 
■sed  of  him.  (of)  Such  a  transition, 
without  any  more  decided  marks  of  it, 
would  not  bo  in  accordance  with  the  usual 
method  in  the  prophetic  writings,  leaving 
a  plain  prediction  in  the  very  midst  of 
the  description,  and  passing  on  at  once  to 
a  representation  of  one  who  would  arise 
after  many  hundred  years,  and  of  whom 
the  former  could  be  considered  as  in  no 
way  the  type.  The  most  obvious  and 
honest  way,  therefore,  of  interpreting 
this  is,  to  refer  it  to  Antiochus,  and  per- 
haps we  shall  find  that  the  difficulty  of 
applying  it  to  him  is  not  insuperable. 
%AHd  he  thall  exalt  himttlf.  No  one 
can  doubt  that  tht9  will  agree  with  Anti- 
ochus  Epiphanes — a  proud,  haughty,  ab- 
iolnte,  and  stem  monarch,  the  purpose 
of  whose  reign  was  to  exalt  himself,  and 
to  extend  the  limits  of  his  empire.  %  And 
maynify  himt^  above  every  god.  That 
is,  by  directing  what  gods  should  or 
should  not  be  worshipped;  attempting 
to  displace  the  claim  of  every  one  who 
was  worshipped  as  Qod  at  his  pleasure, 
and  establishing  the  worship  of  other 
gods  in  their  place.  Thus  he  assumed 
the  right  to  determine  what  God  should 
be  worshipped  in  Jerusalem,  abolishing 
the  worship  of  Jehovah,  and  setting  up 
that  of  Jupiter  Olympins  in  the  stead ; 
and  so  throughout  his  whole  dominion, 
by  a  proclamation,  he  forbade  the  wor- 
ship of  any  god  but  his,  1  Mao.  L  44 — 51 ; 
Jos.  Ant.  B.  zii.  oh.  v.  ^  4,  5.  One  who 
assumes  or  claims  the  right  to  forbid  the 
adoration  of  any  partionlar  god,  and  to 
order  divine  homage  to  be  rendered  to 
•nj  one  which  be  tmooses,  exalts  himself 
miom  tha  gods,  aa  h«  in  this  way  denies 


the  ibdignatkm  be  aoeomiiiiahed. 
for  that  that  is  determined  ^shaU 
be  done. 
37  Neither  shall  he  regard  the 
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the  right  which  they  must  be  suppoaed  te 
claim  to  prescribe  their  own  worship. 
^  And  ekall  epeak  marvtUoue  tkiuge. 
The  Hebrew  word — mit^oj — would  pro- 
perly denote  things  wonderful,  or  fttad 
to  excite  astonishment;  things  that  aro 
unusual  and  aztraordinary :  and  the 
meaning  here  is,  that  the  things  spoken 
would  be  so  impious  and  atroeioos— ao 
amasiog  and  wonderful  for  their  wicked- 
ness, as  to  produce  amasement  T  Againai 
the  God  of  god*.  The  trae  Oed,  Jehovnh ; 
he  is  supreme,  and  is  superior  to  all  thn% 
is  called  Ood,  or  that  is  worshipped  as 
such.  Nothing  could  be  better  deterip- 
tive  of  Antiochus  than  this;  nothing  waa 
ever  more  strikingly  fulfilled  than  this 
was  in  him.  f  And  ehaUprveper  till  lAe 
indignation  he  aceomplieJud,  Relernag 
still  to  the  fact  that  there  waa  aa  ap- 
pointed time  daring  which  this  waa  to 
continue.  That  time  might  well  be  eaUed 
a  time  of  '  indignation,' for  the  Lord 
seemed  to  be  aAgry  against  Ids  temple 
and  people,  and  sniTered  this  heathen 
king  to  pour  out  hit  wrath  without  mea- 
sure against  the  temple,  the  city,  and 
the  whole  land,  f  For  thai  that  ie  </•- 
termined  ehall  be  done.  What  is  pnrpoeed 
in  regard  to  the  city  and  temple,  and  to 
all  other  things  must  be  accomplished. 
Comp.  ch.  X.  21.  The  angd  here  states 
a  general  tmth— that  all  that  Qod  has 
ordained  will  come  to  pass.  The  appli- 
cation of  this  tmth  here  is,  that  the  series 
of  events  must  be  sniTered  to  ran  on,  and 
that  it  could  not  be  expected  that  they 
would  be  arrested,  nntU  all  that  had  been 
determined  in  the  divine  mind  should  be 
effected.  They  who  would  snffer,  there- 
fore, in  those  times  mast  wait  wMi  pa- 
tience until  the  divine  pnrpoaea  ahooU 
be  brought  about,  and  when  the  period 
ahonld  arrire,  the  calamities  would  eeaae. 
87.  Neither  ehall  he  regard  the  God  of 
hie/athere.  The  Ood  that  his  fothen  er 
ancestors  had  worshipped.  That  is,  he 
would  not  be  boand  or  restraaaed  by  the 
religion  of  his  own  land,  or  fay  any  of  the 
nsnal  laws  of  religion.  He  wovM  wor- 
ship any  God  that  he  pleased,  or  none  aa 
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he  pletsed.  The  nsuml  restraints  that 
bind  men — the  restraints  derived  from 
the  religion  of  their  ancestors — would  in 
bis  ease  be  of  no  avail.  See  Notes  on 
rer.  30.  This  was  in  all  respects  true  of 
Antiochns.  At  bis  pleasure  be  worship- 
ped  the  gods  commonly  adored  in  his 
country,  or  the  gods  worshipped  by  the 
Cheeks  and  Romans,  or  no  gods.  And» 
in  a  special  manner,  instead  of  honouring 
the  God  of  bis  fathers,  and  causing  the 
image  of  that  Qod  to  be  placed  in  the 
temple  at  JeruMlem,  as  it  might  bare 
been  supposed  be  would,  be  caused  the 
altar  of  Jupiter  Olympius  to  be  set  up 
there  and  his  worship  to  be  celebrated 
there.  In  fact,  as  Antiochus  bad  been 
educated  abroad,  and  bad  passed  bis 
early  life  in  foreign  countries,  be  bad 
nerer  paid  much  respect  to  the  religion 
of  bis  own  land.  The  attempt  to  intro- 
duce a  foreign  religion  into  Judea,  was 
an  attempt  to  introduce  the  religion  of  the 
Ortekt  (Jabn,  Heb.  Commonwealth,  p. 
267),  and  in  no  instance  did  be  endeavour 
to  force  upon  them  the  peculiar  religion 
of  his  own  nation.  In  his  private  feel- 
iagSy  therefore,  and  in  bis  public  acts,  it 
might  be  said  of  Antiochns,  that  be  was 
characterised  in  an  eminent  degree  by  a 
want  of  regard  for  the  faith  of  his  anees-, 
tors.  The  language  used  here  by  the  an- 
gel is  that  which  would  properly  denote 
great  infidelity  and  impiety.    %  Nor  ike 
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tirt  of  wtmen.  The  phrase  '  the  de- 
sire of  women'  is  in  itself  ambiguous,  and 
may  either  mean  what  they  desire,  that  is, 
what  is  agreeable  to  them,  or  what  they 
eommonly  seek,  and  for  which  they  would 
plead ;  or  it  may  mean  hi*  own  desire ; 
that  is,  that  be  would  not  be  restrained 
by  the  desire  of  women— by  any  regard 
for  women,  for  honourable  matrimony, 
or  by  irregular  passion.  The  phrase  here 
is  probably  te  be  taken  in  the  former 
sense,  as  this  best  suits  the  connection. 
There  has  been  great  variety  in  the  in- 
terpretation of  this  ezprassion.  Some 
bave  maintained  thai  it  cannot  be  appli* 
cable  to  Antiochns  at  all,  rince  be  was  a 
man  eminently  licentious  and  under  the 
influence  of  abandoned  women.  Jerome, 
in  I0C2  J.  B.  Michaclis,  Dereser,  Gesenius, 
and  Iiengerke  suppose  that  this  means 
ttat  he  would  not  regard  the  beaatifnl 


womeo,  nor  reoard  any  god  t  for  be 
Bliall  magnify  himself  above  »  all. 


statue  of  the  goddess  Venus  whose  tem- 
ple was  in  Blymais,  which  be  plundered. 
Stftudlin  and  Dathe,  that  be  wonld  not 
regard  the  weeping  or  tean  of  women ; 
that  is,  that  he  wonld  be  orueL  Bertboldt, 
that  be  wonld  not  spare  little  children — 
the  object  of  a  mother's  love;  that  is, 
Uiat  be  would  be  a  cruel  tyrant.  Jerome 
renden  it,  Et  trit  ta  coneupitoenHit  fo*' 
minarum,  and  explains  it  of  unbridled 
lust,  and  applies  it  principally  to  Antio- 
chus. Elliott,  strangely  it  seems  to  me 
(Apocalypse  iv.  162),  interprats  it  as  re- 
ferring to  that  which  was  so  much  the 
object  of  desire  among  the  Hebrew  wo- 
men— the  Messiabj^  the  promised  seed  of 
the  woman ;  and  he  says  that  be  bad 
found  this  opinion  hinted  at  by  Faber 
on  the  Prophecies  (Bd.  5),  L  880 — 386. 
Othera  expound  it,  as  signifying  that  be 
would  not  regard  honourable  matrimony, 
but  wonld  be  given  to  unlawful  pleasures. 
It  may  not  he  practicable  to  determine 
with  certainty  the  meaning  of  the  expres- 
sion, but  it  seems  to  me  that  the  design 
of  the  whole  Is  to  set  fbrtb  the  impiety 
and  hard-beartedness  of  Antiochns.  H« 
would  not  regard  the  gods  of  bis  fathera ; 
that  is,  be  would  not  be  controlled  by  auT 
of  the  principles  of  the  religion  in  whiea 
he  had  been  educated,  but  would  set  them 
all  At  defiance,  and  would  do  as  he  pleased; 
and,  In  like  manner,  be  would  be  unaf- 
fected by  the  influences  derived  fh>m  the 
female  character^— would  disregard  the 
objects  that  were  nearest  to  tbe&  hearts, 
their  sentiments  of  kindness  and  com- 
passion ;  their  pleadings  and  their  tean : 
— be  would  be  a  cruel  tyrant,  alike  re- 
gardless of  all  the  restraints  derived  from 
heaven  and  earth — the  best  inflnenoea 
from  above  and  f^om  below.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  say  that  this  agrees  exactly 
with  the  character  of  Antiochns.  H« 
was  sensual  and  corrupt,  and  given  to 
licentious  indulgence,  and  was  incapa- 
ble of  honourable  and  pura  love,  and 
was  a  stranger  to  all  those  bland  and  pura 
affections  produced  by  intercourse  with 
rafined  and  enlightened  females.  If  one 
wishes  to  describe  a  high  state  of  ^rranny 
and  depravity  in  a  man,  it  cannot  be  done 
better  than  by  saying  that  he  disregarda 
whatever  is  attractive  and  interesting  to 
a  virtuous  female  mind.    ^Nor  regard 
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SS  B«t  •in  hii  ^estate  shall  he 

'Of  for  the  ahnigMy  God,  in  hii  Mtat  he  tftoS 
Aonocir,  yea,  he  shaU  honour  a  God,  Ac. 

any  god.  Any  religious  restrnints  wfaat- 
•rer — the  laws  of  any  god  worshipped  in 
bit  own  land  or  elsewhere— in  hearen  or 
on  earth.  That  is,  he  woald  be  utterly 
irreligious  in  he«rt»  and  where  it  oon- 
flieted  with  his  purpoeet  wonld  set  at 
nought  every  oonsideration  derived  from 
rerereaee  to  God.  This  harmonises  well 
with  the  previous  deelaration  about  wo- 
men. The  two  oommonly  go  together. 
He  that  is  unrestrained  by  the  attractive 
virtues  of  the  female  mind  and  character ; 
be  that  Iws  no  regard  for  the  sympathies 
and  kindneeses  t^  interest  virtuous  fe- 
males ;  he  that  sees ,  nothing  lovely  in 
what  commonly  engages  their  thoughts ; 
and  be  that  throws  himself  beyond  the 
restraints  of  their  society,  and  the  effects 
of  their  conversation,  is  commonly  a  man 
who  cots  himself  loose  from  all  religion, 
and  is  at  the  aame  time  a  despiser  of  vir- 
tuous females,  and  of  God.  No  one  will 
expect  piety  towards  God  to  be  found  in 
a  bosom  that  sees  nothing  to  interest  him 
in  the  sympathies  and  virtues  of  the  fe- 
nale  mind ;  and  the  character  of  a  woman- 
hater  and  a  hater  of  God  will  uniformly 
be  found  united  in  the  same  person. 
8iieh  a  person  was  Antiochus  Epiphanes; 
and  such  men  have  often  been  found  in 
the  world,  f  For  he  ekall  magnify  kim- 
9e^f  mbo99  aU.  Above  all  the  restraints 
•f  religion,  and  all  those  derived  from  the 
intercourse  of  virtuous  social  life — setting 
at  nought  all  the  restraints  that  usually 
bind  men.  Comp.  Notes  on  ch.  viii.  1 0, 11. 
SB.  Bui  in  hie  eetate.  The  marginal 
reading  here  is,  *Aefor  the  almighty  Qod 
In  hie  teat,  he  ekall  honour,  yea,  Ae  ehall 
honour  a  god,  Ac'  The  more  correct 
rendering,  however,  is  that  in  the  text, 
and  the  reference  is  to  some  god  which 
be  would  honour,  or  for  which  he  would 
riiow  respect  The  rendering  proposed 
by  Lengerke  is  the  true  rendering,  *But 
the  god  of  forces  [firm  places,  fastnesses 
"^der  Veeten']  he  shall  honour  In  their 
ibundation'  [avf  etinem  QeeUUe.']  The 
Vulgate  renders  this,  *  But  the  God  Mao- 
Sim  shall  he  honour  in  his  place.'  8o 
also  the  Greek.  The  phrase  *  in  his  es- 
tate'—  MJ— S/ — means  property,  'upon 
his  base,'  or  foundation.  It  occurs  in  vs. 
20,  21,  where  it  is  applied  to  a  monarch 


honour  the  god  of  •teeea 
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*  JfoMo^,  or,  Go^sproUdorti  or,  munUiens. 


who  wonld  succeed  another — occupying 
the  same  place,  or  the  same  teat  or 
throne.  See  Notes  on  ver.  2.  Here 
it  seems  to  mean  that  he  would  hoo> 
our  the  god  referred  to  in  the  plae* 
which  he  occupied,  or,  as  it  were,  on  hia 
own  throne,  or  in  his  own  temple.  Tba 
margin  is,  'or  eteadf  but  the  idea  ia 
not  that  he  wonld  honour  this  god  la* 
eiead  of  another,  but  that  he  would  do  it 
in  his  own  plaee.  If,  however,  as  Gesc- 
nius  and  Do  Wette  suppose,  the  sense  ia» 
'  in  his  place,  or  stead,'  the  correct  inter- 
pretation is,  that  he  would  honour  this 
'god  of  forces,'  in  the  stead  of  hoaonring 
the  God  of  his  fathers,  or  any  other  god. 
The  general  idea  is  clear,  that  he  would 
show  disrespect  or  contempt  for  all  other 
gods,  and  pay  bis  devotions  to  this  god 
alone,  f  Shall  he  honour.  Pay  reepeet 
to;  worship;  obey.  This  woald  bo  hie 
god.  He  would  show  no  req>ect  to  the 
God  of  his  fathers,  nor  to  any  of  the  idols 
usually  worshipped,  but  would  honour 
thie  god  exclusively.  %  The  god  offortte, 
Marg.,  MttUMMim,  or,  gode  proteelore,  or 
munitione.  Heb.  o^<^ ,  Mauarim,  Latiii 
Vulg.,  Maoxim  ;  Or.  fifMd|cift ;  Byriac,  'the 
strong  God;'  Lather,  maueim;  Lengerke, 
dtr  Veeten — fastnesses,  for^esses.  The 
Hebrew  word — nprj — means,  properly,  a 
strong  or  fortified  place;  a  fortress;  and 
Gesenius  (Xex.)  supposes  that  the  refer- 
ence here  is  to  *'  the  god  of  fortresees,  a 
deity  of  the  Syrians  obtruded  upon  the 
Jews,  perhaps  Mare"  So  also  Grotiust^ 
C.  B.  MichsBlis,  Staudlin,  Bertboldt,  and 
Winer.  Dereser,  Havemick,  and  Len- 
gerke explain  it  as  referring  to  the  Ja- 
piter  Capitolinns  that  Antiochus  had 
learned  to  worship  by  his  long  residence 
in  Rome,  and  whose  worship  he  trans- 
ferred to  bis  own  country.  There  has 
been  no  little  speculation  as  to  the  mean- 
ing of  this  passage,  and  as  to  the  god  here 
re^rred  to ;  but  it  would  seem  that  the 
general  idea  is  plain.  It  is,  that  the  only 
god  which  he  would  acknowledge  would 
be/oree,  or  wmer,  or  dominion.  He  would 
set  at  nought  the  worship  of  the  God  of 
his  lathers,  and  all  the  usual  obligations 
and  restraints  of  religion ;  he  would  dis- 
card and  despise  all  Uie  pleadings  of  hu- 
manity  and  kindness,  as  If  thty  were  ths 
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god  whom  his  lathenj    knew  nc»t  ver,  and  with  precious  stones,  and 
shall  he  honour  with  gold,  with  sil- 1  with  *  pleasant  things. 

*  things  det<red.  It.  44. 9. 


weaknesaes  of  women,  and  he  wonid  depend 
solely  on  force.  He  would,  ns  it  were, 
adore  onlj  the  'f^d  of  force/  and  curry 
bit  purposes,  not  by  right,  or  by  the  claims 
of  religion,  but  by  arms.  The  moaning 
is  not,  I  apprehend,  that  he  would  for- 
mally  set  up  this  '  god  of  forces'  and  adore 
him,  but  that  this  would  be,  in  fact,  the 
on/y  god  that  be  would  praotioally  ac- 
knowledge. In  selecting  such  a  god  as 
would  properly  represent  his  feelings,  ho 
would  choose  such  an  one  as  would  de- 
note force  or  dominion.  Such  a  god  would 
be  the  god  of  war,  or  the  Roman  Jupiter, 
who,  as  being  supreme,  and  ruling  the 
world  by  his  mere  power,  would  be  a  fit 
representative  of  the  prerailing  purpose 
of  the  Messiah.  The  general  sentiment 
is,  that  all  obligations  of  religion,  and 
Justice,  and  compassion,  would  be  disre- 
ffarded,  and  he  would  carry  his  purposes 
by  mere  power,  with  the  idea,  perhaps, 
included,  as  seems  to  be  implied  in  the 
remainder  of  the  verse,  that  he  would 
set  up  and  adore  such  a  foreign  god  as 
would  be  a  suitable  representation  of  this 
purpose.  It  is  hardly  neoessary  to  say 
that  this  was  eminently  true  of  Antiochns 
Epiphanes ;  and  it  may  be  equally  said 
to  be  true  of  all  the  great  heroes  and  con- 
querors of  the  world.  Mars,  the  god  of 
war,  was  thus  adored  openly  in  ancient 
times,  and  the  devotion  of  heroes  and  con- 
querors to  that  idol  cod,  though  less  open 
and  formal,  has  not  been  less  real  by  the 
heroes  and  conquerors  of  modem  times ; 
and,  as  we  say  now  of  an  avaricious  or 
covetous  man  that  he  is  a  worshipper  of 
mammon,  though  he  in  fact  formally  wor- 
ships no  god,  and  has  no  altnr,  so  it  might 
be  aflirmed  of  Antiochus,  and  may  be  of 
heroes  and  conquerors  in  general,  that  the 
only  god  that  is  honoured  is  the  god  of 
war,  of  power,  of  force;  and  that  setting 
at  naught  all  the  obligations  of  religion, 
and  of  worship  of  the  true  Qod,  they  pay 
their  devotions  to  this  god  alone.  Next 
to  mammon,  the  god  that  is  most  adored 
in  this  world  is  the  'god  of  force' — this 
MttHxzim  that  Antiochus  so  faithfully 
served.  In  illustration  of  the  fact  that 
teems  here  to  be  implied,  that  ho  would 
introduoe  sneh  a  |;od  at  would  be  a  fit 
viprNuitatiTt  of  nit  parpote  of  his  l(fi»» 


it  may  bo  remarked  that,  when  in  Rome, 
where  Antiochus  spent  his  early  years, 
be  had  learned  to  worship  the  Jupiter  of 
the  capitol,  and  that  he  endeavoured  to 
introduce  the  worship  of  that  foreign  god 
into  Syria.  Of  this  fact  there  can  be  no 
doubt.  It  was  one  of  the  characteristics 
of  Antiochus  that  he  imitated  the  man- 
ners and  customs  of  the  Romans  to  a  ri- 
diculous extent  (Died.  Sio.  Frag.  xxvi. 
66),  and  it  was  a  fact  that  be  sent  rich 
gifts  to  Rome  in  honour  of  the  Jupiter 
worshipped  there  (Livy  Ixii.  6),  nnd  that 
I  he  purposed  to  erect  a  magnificent  tem- 
ple in  honour  of  Jupiter  Capitolinus  in 
I  Antioch,  Livy  xli.  20.  This  temple,  how- 
;  ever,  was  not  completed.  It  will  be  ro- 
mombered,  also,  that  he  caused  an  altar 
t  to  Jupiter  to  be  erected  over  the  altar  of 
burnt-sacrifice  in  Jerusalem.  It  should 
be  added  that  they  who  apply  this  to  An- 
tichrist,  or  the  Pope,  refer  It  to  idol  or 
image  won>hip.  Elliott  (Apocalypse,  iv. 
153)  supposes  that  it  relates  to  the  horn- 
age  paid  to  the  saints  and  martyrs  under 
the  Papacy,  and  says  that  an  appellation 
answering  to  the  word  i/aAvsn'm,  was 
actually  given  to  the  departed  martyra 
and  saints  under  the  Papal  apostaey. 
Thus  he  remarks :  *'  As  to  what  is  said 
of  the  wilful  king's  honouring  the  god 
Mahnzxim  (a  god  whom  his  fitters  knew 
not)  in  place  of  his  ancestors'  god,  and 
the  true  Ood,  it  seems  to  me  to  have 
been  well  and  consistently  explained,  by 
a  reference  to  those  •ainu,  and  their  re- 
Uc9  and  imaf/et,  which  the  apostaey  from 
its  first  development  regarded  and  wor- 
shipped as  the  MahuMaim,  or  fortre99e$ 
of  the  places  where  they  were  depos- 
ited." Apoc.  iv.  157.  But  aU  this  ap- 
pears fon^d  and  unnatural ;  and  if  it  be 
supposed  v.7at  it  was  designed  to  refer  to 
Antichrist  or  the  Papacy,  no  application 
of  the  language  can  be  found  so  obvious 
and  appropriate  as  that  which  supposes 
that  it  refers  to  Antiochus,  and  to  his  re* 
lianoe  on  force  rather  than  on  justice  and 
right,  t  And  a  god  whom  hiefathere  knei9 
not.  This  foreign  god,  Jupiter,  whom  be 
had  learned  to  worship  at  Rome,  f  ShaU 
he  honour  with  gold,  with  eilver,  and  with 
preeioue  etonee,  Ac.  That  is,  he  shall 
frrish  these  thiofs  on  baiMInf  a  SsApls 
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-  39  ThnsBball  he  doin  the  ^most.raerease  with  f^ory:  and  li« 
•troDg  holds  with  a  strange  god, !  caase  them  to  rule  orer  many,  an4 
whom  he  shall  acknowledge,  OJid  shall  divide  the  land  for  ^'gain. 

^  fortrenei  of  munitioiu,  \ 

for  bim,  or  in  his  image.  Thin  acoords 
with  the  account  which  Liry  gives  (zli. 
SO)  of  the  temple  which  he  eommenced 
at  Aotioeb  in  honour  of  Jupiter.  Livy 
says  that,  although  in  his  oondnot  be  was 
profligate,  and  although  is  many  things 
it  was  supposed  that  he  was  deranged — 
Qmdam  hand  dubie  in^anire  aiebant — ^yet 
that  in  two  respects  he  was  distinguished 
ft>r  having  a  noble  mind — for  bis  worship 
of  the  g^s,  and  for  the  favour  towardls 
eitaes  in  adorning  them :  In  dmtibm  tamen 
wmgnit  komtttUqne  rtbut  /ere  rtgiua  erot 
«fiMR«e,  t«  urbiuin  donh,  et  d«omm  cuku. 
He  then  adds,  in  words  that  are  all  the 
oommentary  which  we  need  in  the  pas- 
sage before  us :  Magnijteentice  vtro  in  d^ot 
9el  Jatfit  Olympii  templum  Atkemit,  uncem 
i»  lerrte  inchoatum  pro  magnitmdiiu  dei, 
patmt  tmtU  eeee.  Sed  et  IMoh  arts  inn'g- 
mibn*  ttatmmrufmque  oopia  eaeomavit ;  et 
Antioekim  Jomie  eapitolini  magntfieitm 
tempUm,  mon  laqvtatmm  anro  tantutUf  eed 
parietibme  totie  lamtHa  inawratunif  et  alia 
wnUta  in  aliie  lode  poUieittu,  quia  per- 
breve  tempue  regni  ejue  /vtC,  iiom  per/eeiL 


f  And  with  pteaeant  things.  Marg.,  thinge 
aeeired.  That  is,  with  ornaments,  or  sta- 
tuary, or  perhaps  pictures.  Comp.  Notes 
•n  Isa.  iL  16.  He  meant  that  the  temple 
should  be  beautified  and  adorned  in  the 
highest  degree.  This  temple,  Llvy  says, 
he  did  not  live  to  finish. 

39.  ThH»  ehail  he  do  in  the  moet  atrong- 
holde,  Marg.,  /ortreeeee  of  munitione. — 
The  reference  is  to  strongly  fortified 
places ;  to  those  places  whi<%  had  been 
made  strong  for  purposes  of  defence. — 
The  idea  is,  that  he  would  cany  on  his 
purposes  against  these  places,  as  it  were, 
under  the  auspices  of  this  strange  god. 
It  was  a  lacty  that  in  his  wars  Antiochus 
came  into  possession  of  the  strong  places, 
or  the  fortified  towns  of  the  nations  which 
he  attacked — Jerusalem,  Sidon,  Pelu- 
slum,  Memphis — then  among  the  strong- 
est places  in  the  world.  %  With  a  ttrange 
god.  A  foreign  god  whom  his  lathers  did 
not  acknowledge;  that  is,  according  to 
the  supposition  above,  and  according  to 
the  ftuBt,  with  the  god  whom  he  had 
adored  at  Bome^  and  whose  worship  he 
wasaiabiiious  to  traosliBr  to  his  owa  em- ; 


;pu*e — the  Jupiter  of  the  eapitol.  Ho 
!  seemed  to  be  acting  under  the  aaq>ioc« 
I  of  this  for«^  god.  \  Whoeik  he  ekmii 
\  acknowledge.  By  building  temples  and 
altars  to  him.  f  And  tacrcoee  with  glory* 
I  That  is,  with  honour.  He  would  soem 
to  tnereose  or  extend  his  dominiea  ia 
the  world,  by  introducing  bis  worship 
in  his  own  country  and  in  the  lands 
which  he  would  conquer.  Before,  his 
dominion  appeared  to  be  only  at  Bomo; 
Antiochus  sought  that  it  might  be  ex- 
tended farther,  over  bb  own  kingdoss, 
and  over  the  countries  that  be  woaU 
conquer,  f  And  he  ehali  cauee  them  ie 
rule  Offer  mamg.  That  is,  the  foreign 
gods.  Mention  had  been  made  before 
of  only  one  God ;  but  the  introduction  of 
the  worshipof  Jupiter  would  be  naturally 
connected  with  that  of  the  other  gods  of 
Bome,  and  they  are,  therefore,  Nferred 
to  in  this  manner.  The  eoaqnests  of 
Antiochus  would  seem  to  be  setting  up 
the  dominion  of  these  gods  over  the  lands 
which  he  subdued,  f  And  ehall  divide 
the  land  for  gain,  Marg.,  a  price.  The 
reference  here  is,  probably,  to  the  holy 
land,  and  the  idea  is  that  it  would  bo 
partitioned  out  among  his  followers  for 
a  price,  or  with  a  view  to  gain ;  that  isk 
perhaps,  that  it  would  be  '  farmed  our 
for  the  purpose  of  raising  revenue,  and 
that,  with  this  view,  as  often  oocnired,  it 
would  be  set  up  for  sale  to  the  highest 
bidder.  This  was  a  common  way  of 
raising  revenue^  by  'farming  oaf  a  eon- 
quered  province ;  that  is,  by  disposing  of 
the  privilege  of  raising  a  revenue  in  it  to 
the  one  who  would  olbr  most  for  it,  and 
the  consequence  was,  that  it  gave  rise  to 
vast  rapacity  in  extorting  funds  fh>m  the 
people.  Comp.  1  Mac  iU.  35,  36,  wb^e^ 
speaking  of  Lysias,  whom  Antiochns  had 
'set  to  oversee  the  affiurs  of  the  king 
from  the  river  Euphrates  unto  the  bor- 
ders of  Egypt,'  it  is  said  of  Antiochns 
that  he  **  gave  him  [Lysias]  charge  of  aS 
things  that  he  would  have  done,  as  als> 
concerning  them  that  dwelt  in  Judea  and 
Jerusalem,  to  wit^  that  he  would  send  an 
army  against  them,  to  destroy  and  root 
out  the  strength  of  Israel,  and  the  resi- 
nant  of  Jerusslenii  and  to  take  $mng 


40  T  Ab4  i^th«  Hbm  of  the  end  dMll  the  king  of  the  eoatti  push  $£ 


their  memorial  from  ibatplaee ;  end  that 
be  shoold  plaee  Btrangen  in  all  their 
<|iiarten,  and  divitU  thtir  tand  by  loL" 

40.  JLmd  at  ik$  fUM  of  the  end.  See 
Ter.  S6.  Tlie  '  time  of  the  end'  must 
properly  denote  the  end  or  eonsnmmation 
of  the  seriea  of  eventf  nnder  eontidera- 
tion,  or  the  matter  in  hand,  and  properly 
and  obTionaly  meant  here  the  end  or 
eoniammation  of  the  transaotaons  wbioh 
had  been  referred  to  in  the  previone  part  of 
(he  virion.  It  ia  eqalvalent  to  what  we 
would  saj  by  expressing  it  thns:  'at 
the  winding  up  of  the  alSair.'  In  oh.  xiL 
4^  0,  13,  the  word  <  end/  howerer,  ob- 
▼ionslj  referi  to  aiiolA«r  close  or  consum- 
mation—the  end  or  consummation  of  the 
affairs  that  reach  Osr  into  the  ftiture^- 
the  final  dispensation  of  this  in  this 
world.  It  has  been  held  by  many  that 
this  oould  not  be  understood  as  referring 
to  AntioohuSy  because  what  is  here  stated 
did  not  occur  in  the  close  of  his  reign. 
Perhaps  the  most  obTious  interpretation 
of  what  is  said  in  this  and  the  subsequent 
verses  to  the  end  of  the  chapter  would 
be,  that,  after  the  series  of  events  referred 
to  in  the  previous  verses;  after  Anti- 
ochus  had  invaded  Egypt^  and  had  been 
driven  thence  by  the  fear  of  the  Romans, 
he  would,  in  the  doee  of  his  reign, 
again  attack  that  country,  and  bring 
it,  and  Lybia,  and  iBthiopia  into  subjec- 
tion (ver.  42) ;  and  that  when  there,  tid- 
ings out  of  the  north  should  compel  him 
to  abandon  the  expedition  and  return 
again  to  his  own  land.  Porphyry  (see 
Jerome,  «n  jee.),  says  that  this  was  so, 
and  that  Aniioehus  actually  invaded 
Egypt  in  the  '  eleventh  year  of  his  reign,' 
which  was  the  year  before  he  died ;  and 
he  maintained,  therefore,  that  all  this 
had  a  literal  application  to  Antiocbus, 
and  that  beina  so  literally  true,  it  must 
have  been  written  t^tw  the  events  had 
occurred.  Unfortunately  the  thirteen 
books  of  Porphyry  are  lost,  and  we  have 
only  the  fragments  of  his  works  preserved 
which  are  to  be  found  in  the  Commeataiy 
of  Jerome  on  the  Book  of  DanieL  The 
statement  of  Porphyry,  referred  to  by 
Jerome,  is  eentoaiy  to  the  otherwise  uni- 
versal tettimony  of  history  about  the  last 
days  of  Antioehus,  and  there  are  susJi 
improbabilities  in  the  statement  as  to 
\mm  Om  fMiCAl  iwnsniwi  thei  Per- 


pbvry  in  this  respect  falrified  history  la 
order  to  make  it  appear  that  this  must 
have  been  written  o/W  the  events  re- 
ferred to.  If  the  statement  of  Porphyry 
were  correct,  there  would  be  no  dilBculty 
in  applying  this  to  Antioehus.  The 
common  l^lief,  however,  in  regard  to 
Antioehus  is,  that  be  did  not  invade 
Egypt  after  the  series  of  events  referred 
to  above,  and  after  he  had  been  required 
to  retire  by  the  authority  of  the  Roman 
ambassadors  as  stated  in  the  Notes  on 
ver.  80.  This  belief  aooords  also  with 
all  the  probabilities  of  the  case.  Under 
these  circumstances,  many  commentators 
have  supposed  that  this  portion  of  the 
chapter  (vs.  40 — i&)  oould  not  refer  to 
Antioehus,  and  they  have  applied  it  to 
Antichrist,  or  to  the  Roman  power.  Yet 
how  forced  and  unnatural  such  an  appli- 
cation  must  be,  any  one  oan  perceive  bf 
examining  Newton  on  the  Prophecies,  pp^ 
308 — 815.  The  obvious,  and  perhaps  it 
may  be  added  the  ioaetc,  application  of 
the  passage  must  be  to  Antioehus.  This 
is  that  which  would  occur  to  any  reader 
of  the  prophecy;  this  is  that  which  be 
would  obviously  bold  to  be  the  trua  ap- 
plication;  and  this  is  that  only  whieh 
would  ocour  to  any  one,  unless  it  were 
deemed  necessary  to  bend  the  prophe^ 
to  accommodate  it  to  the  kutory.  Hob- 
esty  and  fairness,  it  seems  to  me,  requiit 
that  we  should  understand  this  as  refeiu 
ring  to  the  series  of  events  which  had 
been  described  in  the  previous  portion 
of  the  chapter,  and  as  designed  to  stale 
the  ultimate  issue  or  eloee  of  the  wh<4e. 

There  will  be  no  difficulty  in  this  if  we 
may  regard  theee  verses  (40—46)  as  eon- 
tainiag  a  recapitulation,  or  a  sununing  up 
of  the  series  of  events,  with  a  statement 
of  the  manner  in  which  they  would  ok>sa. 
If  so  interpreted,  aU  will  be  clear.  It 
will  then  be  a  fsneral  statement  of  what 
would  occur  in  regard  to  this  remarkable 
transaction  that  would  so  materially  affeet 
the  interests  of  reUrion  in  Judea,  and  be 
such  an  important  chapter  in  the  history 
of  the  world.  This  summing  up,  more- 
over,  would  give  oecasion  to  meatioB 
some  circumstances  in  regard  to  the  eoa- 
quests  of  Antioehus  whieh  eould  not  so  well 
be  introduced  an  the  narrative  iteeli;  aad 
to  present,  in  few  words,  a  MUBOMiy  eC 
aU  that  would  oemr,  aad  te  ateta  Mm 
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Ite:  vaA  the  king  of  the  ii«rtli|tn«0,  tad  tSaaik  vrvrflow  «■»  pMs 

shall    come    against  him    like  » a  over. 

whirlwind,  with  chariotf,  and  with  |     41  He  shall  enter  also  into  the 

horsemen,  and  with  many  ships ;  *>  glorious  « land  and  many  eouiUrut 

^  landofdeb'ffktj  or,  omameiit,xitj  t 
ever.  16,46. 


and  he  shall  enter  into  the  coun* 

•Z«o.0.14. 


manner  in  which  all  would  be  tenninatod. 
Such  a  samming  up,  or  recapitulation,  is 
not  uncommoD,  and,  in  this  way,  the  1m- 

Sression  of  the  whole  wovld  be  more  die- 
iDCt  With  thii  riew,  the  phrase  'and 
at  the  time  of  the  end'  (ver.  40),  would 
refer,  not  so  much  to  the  'time  of  the 
end'  of  the  reign  of  Antioehus,  but  the 
*  time  of  the  end'  of  th9  wkoU  tmrim  of 
the  tran#aotions  referred  to  by  the  angel 
as  recorded  '  in  the  Beriptores  of  tmth,' 

Sh.  X.  21),  from  the  time  of  Darius  the 
ede  (eh.  xi.  1),  to  the  close  of  the  reign 
of  Aatiochns — a  series  of  erents  em- 
braeing  a  period  of  some  three  hundred 
and  fifty  years.  Viewed  in  reference  to 
this  long  period,  the  whole  reign  of  An- 
Uoehns,  which  was  only  eleven  years, 
might  be  regarded  as  *  the  time  of  the 
end.'  It  was,  indeed,  the  most  disastrous 
portion  of  the  whole  period,  and  in  this 
•hapter  it  occupies  more  space  than  all 
tha^weat  before  it— for  it  was  to  be  the 
time  of  the  peenliar  and  dreadful  trial  of 
the  Hebrew  people,  but  it  was  Uhe  endT 
of  the  matter— the  winding  up  of  the 
•cries — theeiosing  of  the  STents  on  which 
the  eye  of  the  angel  was  fixed,  and  which 
were  so  important  to  be  known  l>efore- 
hand.  In  these  rcrses,  therefore,  (40 — 
46,)  he  sums  up  what  would  occur  in 
what  he  here  calls  appropriately  'the 
time  of  the  end* — the  period  when  the 
predleted  termination  of  this  series  of  im- 
portant events  •hoaM  arrlTc — to  wit,  in 
Ike  brief  aad  erentftil  reign  of  Antioehus. 
f  S3^H  h0  king  of  tk€  Stmtk.  The  king 
of  Bgypt.  See  Ts.  6,  6,  9.  %  Ptuk  at 
kfm.  As  in  the  wars  referred  to  in  the 
inrevioos  Terse  in  endeavouring  to  ex- 
pel him  Arom  Csslesyria  and  IHilestine, 
•ad  from  Egypt  itself,  vs.  25,  20,  80. 
See  Notes  on  these  verses.  ^  And  th€ 
king  of  tk0  north  §haU  come  againtt  him, 
The  king  of  Syria— Antioehus.  Against 
the  king  of  Bgypt  He  shall  repeatedly 
invade  his  lands.  See  the  Notes  above. 
%Lik9  a  whiriwind.  As  if  he  would 
sweep  everything  before  him.  This  he 
ihd  when  he  invaded  Egypt;  when  he 
MiWl«i]|niif|iisi«a4tk»hi*  psrtiea 


of  the  land  of  Egypt,  and  wira  he  ob 
tained  possession  of  the  person  of  Ptol- 
emy. See  Notes  on  rs.  26—27.  f  With 
eharioi*,  and  with  Aortemen,  and  tr^& 
many  »hipt.  All  this  literally  occurred 
in  the  successive  invasions  of  Egypt  by 
Antioehus.  See  the  Notes  above.  ^And 
he  ihall  enter  into  the  coHUtriee.  Into 
Cwlesyria,  Palestine,  Egypt,  and  the  ad- 
jacent  lands,  f  And  shall  overJIoVf  and 
oanoter.  Like  a  flood  he  shsLll  spread 
his  armies  over  these  countries.  See 
Notes  on  ver.  22. 

41.  He  shall  enter  aleo  into  the  glorious 
land,  Morg.,  land  of  delight  or  omo- 
ment,  or  gwtdly  land.  The  Hebrew  is, 
'land  of  omsment;'  that  is,  of  beauty,  to 
wit,  Palestine,  or  the  holy  land.  The 
same  word  is  used  in  ver.  16.  See  Nutes 
on  that  place.  As  to  the  /act  that  he 
would  invade  that  land,  see  Notes  on  vs. 
28,  31 — 33.  f  And  many  countries  ehall 
be  overthrown.  The  word  countriee  here 
is  supplied  by  the  trsnslators.  The  He- 
brew word — n^a? — may  denote  'many 
things,' and  might  refer  to  eities,  dwellings, 
institutions,  4c  The  meaning  is,  that  he 
would  produce  wide  devastation— which 
was  true  of  Antiochvs,  when,  either  per- 
sonally, or  by  his  generals,  he  invaded  the 
land  of  Palestine.  Bee  the  Notes  above. 
f  Bmt  thme  ehall  eeeapo  mmi  of  hw  kemd, 
Ac  Intenton  hiswMin  Pa]eotitte,Mid 
having  enough  there  to  oeenny  hit  attMi- 
tion,  uie  nefghbooring  bads  of  RdoM, 
Moah,  and  Ammon  shall  not  be  molestad 
by  him.  The  wrath  of  Aatiochns  waa 
particularly  against  the  Jews,  aad  it  k 
not  a  little  renarkahle  that  no  mention  is 
made  of  his  invading  these  ailt$aceBt 
countries.  The  rente  which  he  pnrsned 
was  to  Egypt,  along  the  shores  of  the 
Mediterranean,  and  though  he  tamed 
from  his  course  to  wreak  his  vengcanee 
on  the  Jews,  yet  it  does  not  appear  that 
he  carried  his  arms  farther  from  themaia 
line  of  his  march.  Antioefans  was  pria* 
eipally  engaged  with  the  Egyptians  and 
the  Romans;  he  was  also  engaged  with 
tlM^evMbftff  CMMiaa  hadhanl* 
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•IkJI  h»  qfefUifoWHt  bat tb^te  shall 
escape  out  of  his  hand,  even  •Edom, 
and  Moab,  and  the  chief  of  the  chil- 
dren of  Aramon. 
42  He  shall  ^  stietoh  forth  his  hand 

•Is.  11.14, 16. 


field — the  niAiii  plaee  and  object  of  con- 
tention between  the  king  of  Syria  and 
the  king  of  Egypt  Moab,  and  Edom, 
and  Anmon,  were  comparattTel  j  remote 
from  the  aoene  of  coafiict,  and  were 
left  nn  molested.  It  wonld  leem  meet 
probable,  also,  that  these  nations  were 
friendly  to  Antioebos,  and  were  in  alU- 
anoe  with  him,  or  at  least  it  is  certain 
that  they  were  hostile  to  the  Jews,  which, 
for  the  purposes  of  Anttoehus,  amounted 
to  the  same  thing.  Jadas  Maccabeus  is 
represented  as  engaged  with  them  in  war, 
and  consequently  they  must  have  either 
been  in  alliance  with  Antiochus,  or  in 
some  other  way  promoting  his  interests. 
See  1  Mac.  ir.  61,  r.  3,  6,  8,  9.  These 
countries  were,  therefore,  in  fact,  secure 
from  the  invasions  of  Antiochus,  and  so 
far  the  prophecy  was  literally  Ailfllled. 
It  may  be  added  (a)  that  no  occurrence 
«tne«  that  time  has  taken  place  to  which 
the  prophecy  can  with  propriety  be  ap- 
plied; and  (6)  that  no  natural  sagacity 
could  have  foreseen  this,  and  that,  there- 
fore, if  the  prediction  was  uttered  be/ore 
the  days  of  Antiochus,  it  must  have  been 
the  result  of  dirine  inspiration.  Ae  to 
the  former  of  these  remarks,  (a)  if  any 
one  is  desirous  of  seeing  how  forced  and 
nn  natural  must  be  any  attempt  to  apply 
this  to  any  other  times  than  those  of  An- 
tioohns,  he  has  only  to  consult  Bishop 
Ktwtonon  the  Propbeeiee,  (pp.  311—313,) 
who  explains  it  as  referring  to  the  0th- 
man  empire,  and  to  the  iact  that  though 
the  Turks  hare  been  able  to  take  Jerusa- 
lem, they  hare  never  been  able  to  subdue 
the  Arabians,  the  Moabites,  or  the  Ammon- 
ites. Aleppo,  Damaacua,  and  Oaxa,  says 

he,  were  foroed  to  submit,  but  these  other  I  queror.    ^  And  the  Libyant,    The  word 
places  *  eeeaped  out  of  the  hands' of  the  /'«&Jf(«M««  in  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  is 


also  tmon  the  ooimtries;  and  te 

land  of  Egypt  shall  not  escape. 

43  Euthe  shall  have  power  oyer 
the  treasures  of  gold  and  of  siWer, 
and  oyer  all  the  precious  things  of 
^tend/crlh, 

Edom,  and  Moab,  and  the  chief  of  the 
children  of  Ammon  fell.'  But  it  is  clear 
that  there  is  no  natural  sagacity  by  which 
this  could  be  foreseen.  There  was  na- 
thing  in  the  character  of  those  nations,  or 
in  the  nature  of  the  case,  which  would  lead 
one  to  anticipate  it — for  the  presumption 
would  be,  that  if  a  desolating  war  wera 
waged  on  Palestine  by  a  cruel  oonqneror, 
his  ravages  would  be  extended  to  the 
neighbouring  countries  also. 

42.  Jf$  thall  trtteh  forth  hit  land  aUo 
vpoH  tk4  eonntn'tt,  Marg.,  tend  forth. 
Significant  of  war  and  conquest.  The 
idea  is,  that  he  would  be  an  invader  of 
foreign  lands— a  characteristic  which  it  k 
not  necessary  to  show  appertained  to 
Antiochus.  %  And  the  land  of  Sg^ 
•hall  not  eteape,  Moab  and  Edom,  and 
the  land  of  Ammon  would  escape,  bat 
Egypt  would  not.  We  hare  seen  in  the 
exposition  of  this  chapter,  (Notes  on  vt. 
25—28,)  that  he,  in  fact,  subdued  Mem. 
phis  and  the  best  portions  of  Egypt^  and 
even  obtained  possession  of  the  person  ef 
the  king. 

43.  JkU  ke  than  kavo  power  o««r  tit 
IreoMtrM  of  gold  and  oftilvm-.  See  Kotas 
on  ver.  28.  Having  seised  npon  the  moat 
important  plaees  in  Egypt,  and  having 
possession  of  the  person  of  the  king,  ha 
would,  of  course,  hare  the  wealth  of 
Egypt  at  his  disposal,  and  would  retara 
to  his  land  laden  with  spoils.  ^And 
over  all  the  prociowt  things  of  Egypt,  Tha 
rich  lands;  the  public  buildings;  the 
contents  of  the  royal  palace;  the  works 
of  art,  and  the  monuments,  and  booka» 
and  implements  of  war.  All  these  would, 
of  course,  be  at  the  disposal  of  the  < 


Turks.  As  to  the  other  remark,  (6)  if 
one  writing  t{/Ur  the  events,  had  intended 
to  give  a  brief  and  striking  view  of  what 
Antiochus  did,  he  could  not  find  better 
hingnage  to  express  it  than  to  say  in  the 
words  of  the  passage  before  us,  *  He  shall 
enter  also  into  the  glorious  knd,  and 
many  eoamln'M  shall  be  overthrown ;  but 
IMI  ssoipe  «*  «r  Us  hsftd,  esMi, 
41 


everywhere  joined  with  the  BgyptiaM 
and  Ethiopians.  They  are  supposed  ta 
have  been  a  people  of  Egyptian  origin, 
and  their  country  bordered  on  Egypt  ia 
the  West.  See  Tanner's  Ancient  Atks. 
A  conquest  of  Egypt  was  almost  in  itself 
a  conquest  of  Libya,  f  And  the  Etkk^ 
an;  Hob.,  CWAiles— iHlb.  Onthegai^ 
«f  *ei 
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'Efj^i  and  IIm  lAbfmM  ftttd  Eifaio- 
piant  tA«ii2  be  at  his  ttepe. 

44  Bot  tidings  <mt  ot  Uie  east  and 
out  of  ^e  north  shall  trouble  him : 


jna  is  the  Scrtf>tiireii,  see  Notes  on  Isa. 
zl.  11.  The  reference  here,  undoubt- 
•dljp  U  to  the  African  Cash  or  Ethiopia, 
which  hoonded  Egjpt  on  the  south. 
This  eoantrj  oomprehended  not  only 
Bthiopis  above  Sjene  and  the  Cataracts, 
bat  likewise  Tbebais  or  Upper  Egypt. 
A  sabjngation  of  Egypt  woola  be  in  fact 
almoet  a  conqaest  of  this  land,  f  Shall 
be  at  kit  aiept,  Gesenins  renders  this, 
'in  his  company.'  The  word  means  pro- 
perly titpf  or  noalk,  Comp.  Ps.  zzxriL 
28 ;  Pror.  zx.  34.  The  Valgate  renders 
this,  'And  he  shall  pass  lUso  through 
Libya  asd  JBthiopia.'  The  Qr.,  <  And  he 
shall  have  power  over  all  the  secret  trea- 
sures of  gold  and  of  silver,  and  over  all 
the  dealrable  things  of  Egypt,  and  of  the 
Libyans,  and  of  the  JBthiopians,  in  their 
strongholds.'  Lengerke  renders  it, '  And 
the  Libyans  and  Ethiopians  shall  follow 
his  steps.'  The  proper  sense  of  the  He- 
brew wonld  be,  that  they  aeeompanied 
him  ]  that  they  marched  with  him  or  fol- 
lowed  him ;  and  the  phrase  would  be  ap- 
plicable either  to  those  who  were  allies,  or 
who  were  led  eapliva.  The  more  proba- 
ble Idea  would  be  that  they  were  allies, 
or  were  aseoeiated  with  him,  than  that 
they  were  captives.  I  do  not  know  that 
there  are  any  distinct  historical  facts 
which  show  the  truth  of  what  is  here  pre- 
dioted  respecting  Antiochus,  but  it  can- 
not be  considered  as  improbable  that  the 
prophecy  was  fulfilled;  for,  (o)  as  already 
observed,  these  nations,  naturally  allied 
to  Egypt,  as  being  a  part  of  the  same 
people,  bounded  Egypt  on  the  west  and 
on  the  south ;  (6)  in  the  days  of  Esekiel 
(Esek.  zzz.  4,  5),  we  find  that  they  were 
actually  confederated  with  Egypt  in  a 
'league/  and  that  the  calamity  which  fell 
upon  Egypt,  also  fell  directly  upon 
Ethiopia  and  Libya ;  and  (e)  the  posses- 
sion of  Egypt,  therefore,  would  be  natu- 
rally followed  with  the  subjugation  of  these 
places,  or  it  might  be  presumed  that  they 
would  seek  the  alliance  and  friendship  of 
one  who  had  subdued  it. 

44^  But  tidinM  otU  of  tk0  9a9t  and  out 
t/tke  north  •kail  troubU  Aim.  Shall  dis- 
tnrb  him,  or  alarm  him.    That  is,  he  wUl 

I  that 


tlMroibfo  ho  siNul   ^  raitii 
great  fmrj  to  dortrt^,  and  uMeriy 
to  make  awaj  many. 


will  disarrange  all  his  other  plans,  or  thai 
will  summon  him  forth  in  his  last  and 
final  ezpedition— on  that  ezpedition  in 
which  '  he  will  come  to  his  end'  (ver.  45), 
or  which  will  be  the  end  of  this  teriea  of 
historical  events.  The  reference  here 
is  to  the  winding  up  of  tb\$  seriee  of 
transactions,  and,  according  to  the  view 
'  taken  on  ver.  40  (tee  Notes  on  that  placa), 
it  is  not  neeessaiy  to  suppose  that  this 
would  happen  immediately  after  what  it 
stated  in  ver.  4^,  but  it  is  rather  to  ba  re- 
garded as  a  statement  of  what  would  oc- 
cur in  the  end,  or  of  the  manner  in  whieh 
the  person  here  referred  to  would  finally 
come  to  an  end,  or  in  which  these  events 
would  be  closed.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
Antiochus,  as  will  be  seen  in  the  Notes 
on  ver.  45,  was  called  forth  in  a  warlike 
ezpedition  by  tidings  or  reports  from  Par- 
thia  and  Armenia — rerions  lying  to  the 
eaat  and  the  north,  and  it  was  in  this  ez- 
pedition that  he  lost  his  life,  and  that  this 
series  of  historical  events  was  dosed. 
Lengerke  says,  Antiochus  assembled  an 
army  to  take  vengeance  on  the  Jews,  who, 
after  the  close  of  the  unfortunate  cam- 
paign in  Egypt,  rose  up,  under  the  Mae- 
'  caMCS  against  Antioditts.  (1  Bfac  in. 
!  10,  «eo.).  Then  the  intelligence  thst  the 
Parthians  in  the  east,  and  the  Armenians 
in  the  north,  had  armed  themaelves  fW 
war  against  him,  alarmed  him.  So  Ta- 
I  eitus  (Hist.  v.  8)  says  [Antiodms  Jndmis], 
I  Dtmere  Bupentitiomtm  €t  morta  Qrmomrmm 
'  adnixm,  qtnminm  Uiterritnmn  gtmtem  in 
I  amIiiis  mntarat,  Pmrtkorum  hdlo  aroAtfrt- 
I  fas  esf,  aoai  eo  teMMrtale  armett  di^^eeerQf. 
In  the  year  147  B.  0.,  Antiochus  want  on 
I  the  ezpedition  to  Persia  and  Armenia,  on 
'  the  return  from  which  he  died.  The  ocea- 
;  sions  for  this  were  these :  (a)  Artazlas,  the 
I  king  of  Armenia,  who  was  his  vassal,  had 
,  revolted  fVom  him,  and  (6)  he  sought  to  re- 
'  plenish  his  ezhansted  treasures,  that  he 
,  might  wage  the  war  with  Judas  Ifacca- 
bens.  See  1  Bfac  iii  37—37 ;  Jos.  Ant  B. 
zii.  eh.  viL  ^  2 ;  Appian  Syriae.  zhri.  80 ; 
i  Porphjrry,  in  Jerome,  in  loe.  %  Tkere* 
fofto  9kaU  he  go  forik  wiA  groat  /mry  to 
'  dmtrojf,  Ac  Great  f^  at  the  revolt  of 
I  Artazias,  and  especially  at  this  Junetan 
liriMft  hawaswpfli^warwiAt^Jww; 
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45  And  he  AmU  plnnt  the  tabei^ 
nnolee  of  his  pahioes  between  the 
seas  u  the  '  glorious  holj  moantain: 


aod  great  tary  at  the  Jews,  with  a 
determiiuttioD  to  obtain  the  meant  at- 
terlj  to  destroy  them.  1  Mao.  iii.  27 : 
'*  Now  when  king  Antiochns  heard  these 
things  [the  soccessos  of  Judas  Mac-! 
cftbeus],  he  was  foil  of  indignation."; 
In  every  way  his  wrath  was  kindled. 
He  was  enraged  against  the  Jews  on| 
account  of  their  success;  he  was  en- 
raged against  Artazias  for  rerolting 
from  him;  he  was  enraged  becanee  his 
treasury  was  exhausted,  and  he  had  not 
the  means  of  prosecuting  the  war.  In 
this  mood  of  mind  he  crossed  the  Eu- 
phrates (I  Mac.  iii.  37)  to  prosecute  the 
war  in  the  East,  and,  as  it  is  said  here, 
*  utterly  to  make  away  many.'  Every 
thing  conspired  to  kindle  his  fury,  and,  in 
this  state  of  mind,  he  wont  forth  on  his 
last  expedition  to  the  east  Nothing,  in 
fact,  could  better  describe  the  state  of 
mind  of  Antiochns,  than  the  language 
here  used  bv  the  angel  to  Daniel. 

45.  And  he  thall  plant  «3U  tahemaetet 
cf  hit  palace:  The  royal  tents ;  the  mi- 
litary tents  of  himself  and  his  court.  Ori- 
ental princes  when  they  went  forth,  even 
in  war,  marched  in  great  state,  with  a 
large  retinue  of  the  officers  of  their  ooorty 
and  often  with  their  wives  and  eonoa- 
bincs,  and  with  all  the  applianoes  of 
luxury.  Comp.  the  account  of  the  inva- 
sion of  Greece  by  Xerxes,  or  of  the  camp 
of  Darius,  as  taken  by  Alexander  iM 
Great  The  military  stations  of  Antio- 
chns, therefore,  in  this  march,  would  be, 
for  the  time,  the  residence  of  the  court, 
and  would  be  distinguished  for  as  ^reat » 
degree  of  roval  luxury  as  the  circum- 
stances would  allow.  At  the  same  time, 
they  would  consist  of  tabemaeUt  or  Umt9, 
as  those  stations  were  not  designed  to  be 
permanent  The  meaning  is,  that  the 
royal  temporary  residence  in  this  expedi- 
tion, and  previous  to  the  dose— the  end 
of  the  whole  matter— that  is,  the  death 
of  Antiochus,  would  be  in  the  mountain 
ber«  referred  to.  ^Behoten  the  mcm. — 
That  is,  between  some  seas  in  the  'east,' 
or  '  north' — for  it  was  by  tidings  irom  the 
east  and  north  that  he  would  be  disturbed, 
and  summoned  forth,  ver.  44.  We  are, 
Iheieiwe^  most  natnral^  te  look  Cur  this 


yet  ^he  efaall  eome  to  hit  end,  and 
none  shall  help  him. 

place  in  one  of  those  quarters.  The/ae< 
was,  that  he  had  two  objects  in  view — the 
one  was  to  put  down  the  revolt  in  Arme* 
nia;  and  the  other  to  replenish  his  ex- 
hausted treasures  from  Persia.  The  for- 
mer would  be  naturaUy  that  which  ho 
would  first,  endeavour  to  accomplish,  for 
if  he  suffered  the  revolt  to  proceed,  it 
might  increase  to  such  an  extent  that  it 
would  be  impossible  to  subdue  it  Be* 
sides,  ho  would  not  be  likely  to  go  to  Per- 
sia when  there  was  a  formidable  insur- 
rection in  his  rear,  by  which  be  might  bo 
harassed  either  in  Persia,  or  on  his  return. 
It  is  most  probable,  therefore,  that  ho 
would  first  quell  the  rebellion  in  Armeni* 
on  his  way  to  Persia,  and  that  the  place 
here  referred  to  where  he  would  pitch  his 
royal  tent,  and  where  he  would  end  his 
days,  would  be  some  mountain  where  ho 
would  encamp  before  he  reached  the  con- 
fines of  Persia.  There  have  been  various 
conjectures  as  to  the  place  here  denoted  br 
the  phrase  '  between  the  seas,'  and  much 
speculation  has  been  employed  to  deter- 
mine the  precise  location.  Jerome  ren- 
ders it, '  And  he  shaU  pitch  his  tent  ia 
Aphadno  between  the  seas' — regarding 
the  words  which  our  translators  hate  ren- 
dered hit  palacf — J^'^IV — as  a  proper 
name  denoting  a  place.  So  the  Greek, 
i^aUvii,  The  Syriao  renders  it,  *in  a 
plain,  oetween  the  sea  and  the  mountain.' 
Theodoret  takes  it  for  a  place  near  Jeru- 
salem*; Jerome  says  it  was  near  Kioopo- 
liii,  which  was  formerly  called  Emmaus, 
where  the  mountainous  parts  of  Judea 
began  to  rise,  and  that  it  fay  between  the 
Dead  Sea  on  the  east,  and  the  Mediterr». 
nean  on  the  west,  where  he  supposes 
that  Antichrist  will  pitch  his  tent;  Por- 
phyry and  Calmet  place  it  between  the 
two  rivers,  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates; 
the  latter  supposing  it  means  '  Padan  of 
two  rivers,'  that  is,  some  place  in  Meso- 
potamia ;  and  Dr.  Goodwin  supposes  that 
the  British  Isles  are  intended,  "which 
so  eminendy  stand  *  between  the  seas. ' " 
Prof.  Stuart  understands  this  of  the  Me- 
diterranean Sea,  and  that  the  idea  is  that 
the  encampment  of  Antiochus  was  io  somo 
•itoation  between  this  sea  ap4.  Jon)S^li|% 
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meadM^d  bert  m  '  the  holy  aad  iMaati.  1 
ftU  moan  tain.'  80  far  as  the  phnut  here 
Qflod — *  between  the  seas' — is  concerned, 
there  can  be  no  difRcaltj.  It  might  be 
applied  to  any  place  Ijing  between  two 
sheets  of  water,  as  the  country  between 
the  Dead  Sea  and  the  Mediterranean ;  or 
the  Dead  Sea  and  Persian  galf ;  or  the 
Caspian  and  Euxine  seas;  or  the  Caspian 
sea  and  the  Persian  gulf,  for  there  is 
nothing  in  the  lanauagt  to  determine  the 
ezaet  locality.  There  is  no  reason  for 
taking  the  word  apkadno —  *i'W  —  u  a 
proper  name — the  literal  meaning  of  it 
being  te»t  or  tabemaeU;  and  the  simple 
idea  in  the  passage  is,  that  the  transac- 
tion here  referred  to — the  event  which 
would  close  this  series,  and  which  would 
constitute  the  '  end'  of  these  affairs,  would 
occur  in  some  mountainous  region  sit- 
uated between  two  seas  or  bodies  of  wa- 
ter. Auy  9uch  place f  so  far  as  the  mean- 
ing of  the  word  is  concerned,  would  cor- 
respond with  this  prophecy,  f  In  the 
gloriou*  kofy  mountain.  That  is,  this 
would  occur  (a)  in  a  mountain,  or  in  a 
mountainous  region ;  and  (6)  it  would  be 
a  mountain  to  which  the  appellation  here 
u*ed — *  glorious  holy' — would  be  properly 
given.  The  most  obvious  application  of 
this  phrase,  it  cannot  be  doubted,  would 
be  Jerusalem,  as  being  '  the  holy  moun- 
tain,' or  '  the  mountain  of  holiness,'  and 
as  tbei  place  which  the  word  '  glorious* — 
>2Tt — would  most  naturally  suggest. — 
Comp.  vs.  16, 41.  Bertholdt  and  Dereser 
propose  a  change  in  the  text  here,  and 
understand  it  as  signifying  that '  he  would 
pitch  his  tent  between  a  sea  and  a  moun- 
tain, and  would  seize  upon  a  temple YsHp^ 
there.'  But  there  is  no  authority  for  so 
changing  the  text  KosenmuUer,  whom 
Lengerke  follows,  renders  it,  'between 
some  sea  and  the  glorious  holy  mountain ;' 
Lengerke  supposes  that  the  meaning  is, 
that  Antioebus,  on  his  return  from  Egypt, 
and  be/ore  he  went  to  Persia,  'pitched 
his  tents  in  that  region,  somewhere  along 
the  coasts  of  the  Mediterranean,  for  the 
purpose  of  chastising  the  Jews,'  and  that 
this  is  the  reference  here.  But  this,  as 
well  as  the  proposed  rending  of  Dereser 
and  Bertholdt,  is  a  forced  interpretation. 
Qesenius  (Lex.)  supposes  that  toe  phrase 
means,  *  mount  of  holy  beauty,'  L  e.  Mount 
Sion.  There  are  some  things  which  are 
dear,  and  which  the  honest  principles  of 
4MMBd  in  thto  passage^  1 


soeh  aa  the  following :  (a)  wbai  it  hert 
stated  was  to  occur  after  the  rumonr  from 
the  east  and  the  north  (ver.  44)  should 
cull  forth  the  per;)on  here  referred  to  on 
this  expediiioo ;  (6)  it  would  not  be  long 
before  his  '  end, — before  the  close  of  the 
series,  and  would  be  connected  with  that; 
or  would  be  the  place  where  that  would 
occur ;  (c)  it  would  be  on  some  monn- 
tainous  region,  to  which  the  appellation 
*  glorious  holy'  might  with  propriety  be 
applied.  The  only  question  of  difficulty 
is,  whether  it  is  necessary  to  interpret 
this  of  Jerusalem,  or  whether  it  may 
be  applied  to  some  other  mountainous 
region  where  it  may  be  supposed  Aa- 
Uocbus  'pitched  his  tents' on  his  last  ex- 
pedition to  the  East,  and  near  the  close 
of  his  life.  Jerome  renders  this,  Saper 
montem  inelytum  ei  eanetum;  the  Gr^k, 
'  on  the  holy  mountain  Sabeein' — 9m0ma0, 
The  Syriac,  'in  a  plain,  between  a  ae* 
and  a  mountain,  and  shall  preaenre  bis 
sanctuary.'  The  literal  meaning  of  the 
passage  may  be  thus  expressed,  'on  a 
mountain  of  beauty  that  is  holy  or  sacred.' 
The  essential  things  are,  (o)  that  it  wonld 
be  on  a  mountain,  or  in  a  mountainoua 
region ;  (6)  that  this  mountain  would  be 
celebrated  or  distinguished  for  6eavry— 
^^} — that  is,  for  the  beanty  of  ita  sitaa- 
tion,  or  the  beauty  of  its  scenery,  or  dia 
beauty  of  its  structures — or  that  it  should 
be  regarded  as  beautiful ;  (c)  that  it  woald 
be  held  as  sacred  or  holy— C^ — ^thatis^ 
as  sacred  to  religion,  or  regarded  aa  a 
holy  place,  or  a  place  of  worship.  Kow 
it  is  true  that  this  language  miglU  be  ap- 
plied to  Mount  Sion,  for  thai  was  a  moan- 
tain ;  it  was  distinguished  for  beauty,  or 
was  so  regarded  by  those  who  dwelt  there 
(Comp.  Ps.  xlviii.  2) ;  and  it  was  holy,  as 
being  the  place  where  the  worship  of  Ood 
was  celebrated.  But  it  is  also  true,  that, 
so  far  as  the  language  is  concerned,  it 
might  be  applied  to  any  other  mounuin 
or  mountainous  region  that  was  distin- 
guished for  beauty,  and  that  was  regarded 
as  sacred  or  in  any  way  consecrated  to 
religion.  I  see  no  objection,  therefore,  to 
the  supposition  that  this  mav  be  under- 
stood of  some  mountain  or  elevated  spot 
which  was  held  as  sacred  to  religion,  or 
where  a  temple  waa  reared  for  worship, 
and  hence  it  may  have  referred  to  some 
mountain,  in  the  vicinity  of  some  temple 
dedicated  to  idol  worship,  where  Antia> 
abaa  woald  pUoh  hit  taai  ftr  ^a  ptf 
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pot6  of  rai^itt  uid  phmd«r.  Y  Tel  ke\}jhUu  in  JEvMrpfA  TalMfJ  iCt  ThiuHhm 
9katl  tnmt  to  hit  end.  Eridently  in  ««  FiVim,  xxxi.,  and  Appisn,  Syriac.  xlvL 
the  expedition  referred  to,  and  in  the  80.  Now  thia  acconnt  agrees  snbetan- 
Ticiuity  referred  to.  Thoagh  be  had  gone '  tially  with  the  prediction  in  the  passage 
full  of  wrath ;  and  though  be  was  pre-  |  before  us  in  the  following  respects  :— 
paring  to  wreak  hit  vengeance  on  the  (a)  The  circumstances  which  onlied  him 
people  of  God;  and  though  he  had  every  I  forth.  It  was  on  account  of  'tidings' 
prospect  of  success  in  the  enterprise,  yet  or  rumors  out  of  the  east  and  north  that 
he  would  come  to  an  end  there,  or  would  |  be  went  on  this  last  expedition.  (6)  The 
die.  This  would  be  the  end  of  his  career,  i  place  specified  where  the  last  scenes 
and  would  be  at  the  same  time  the  end  of  |  would  occur,  '  between  the  seas.'  Any 
that  series  ofcalamities  that  the  angel  pre- 1  one  has  only  to  look  on  a  map  of  the 
dieted.  The  assurance  is  more  than  once :  Eastern  hemisphere,  to  see  that  the  an- 
given  (vd.  27,  35,)  that  there  was  an  'ap-  cient  Persepolis,  the  capital  of  Persia, 
pointed'  time  during  which  these  troubles  { where  the  rumour  of  the  success  of  the 
would  continue,  or  that  there  would  be ;  Jews  reached  him  which  induced  bim  to 
au  < end' of  them  at  the  appointed  time,  |  return,  is  'between  the  seas' — the  Oas- 
and  the  design  was,  that  when  these  in-  plan  sea  and  the  Persian  gulf,  lying 
flictions  came  upon  the  Jews  they  should  |  net  far  from  midway  between  the  two. 
be  permitted  to  comfort  themselves  with   (c)  The  'glorious  boly  mountain/  or  as 


the  assurance  that  they  would  have  a  ter- 
mination ;  that  is,  that  the  institutions  of 
religion  in  their  land  would  not  be  utterly 
overthrown.  %  And  non€  thalt  help  him. 
None  shall  save  his  life ;  none  shall  res- 


the  interpretation  above  proposed  would 
render  it,  '  the  mountain  of  beauty,'  sa- 
cred to  religion,  or  to  worship.  (1)  The 
whole  region  was  mountainous.  (2)  It  is 
not  unlikely  that  a  temple  would  be  raised 


cue  him  out  of  his  danger.  That  is,  he  on  a  mountain  or  elevated  place,  for  this 
would  certainly  die,  and  his  plans  of  evil  was  the  almost  universal  custom  among 
would  thus  be  brought  to  a  olose.  the  ancients,  and  it  may  be  assumed  as 

The  question  now  is,  whether  this  can  |  not  improbable  that  the  temple  of  Diana 
be  applied  to  the  dosing  scenes  in  the  life  |  at£lymais,or  Persepolis,  which  Antiochus 
of  Antiochus  Epiphanes.  The  materials  robbed,  and  where  he  '  pitched  bis  tent,' 
ibr  writing  the  life  of  Antiochus  are  in- 1  was  on  such  a  place.  (Z)  Such  a  place 
deed  scanty,  but  there  is  little  doubt  as  |  would  be  regarded  as  'noly,'  and  would 
to  the  place  and  manner  of  his  death,  be  spoken  of  as  'an  ornament,'    or  as 


According  to  all  the  accounts,  he  received 
intelligence  of  the  success  of  the  Jewish 
arms  under  Judas  Biacoabeus,  and  the 
overthrow  of  the  Syrians,  at  Elymais  or 


beautiful,  for  this  was  the  language  which 
the  Hebrews  were  accustomed  to  apply 
to  a  place  of  worship.  I  suppose,  there- 
fore, that  the  reference  is  here  to  the 


Persepolis  (2  Mac.  ix.  2),  in  Persia,  and  closing  scene  in  the  life  of  Antiochuf, 


as  be  was  detained  there  by  an  insurrec- 
tion of  the  people,  occasioned  by  his  rob- 
bing the  celebrated  temple  of  Diana  (Jos. 


and  that  the  account  in  the  propheey 
agrees  in  a  most  striking  manner  with  tho 
facts  of  history,  and  consequently  that  it 


Ant  B.  xii.  ch.  ix.  J  I,)  in  which  his  is  not  ueccisary  to  look  to  any  other 
father,  Antiochus  the  Great,  lost  his  life,  events  for  a  fulfilment,  or  to  suppose 
his  vexation  was  almost  beyond  endu-  that  it  has  any  secondary  and  ultimata 
ranoe.  He  set  out  on  his  return  with  a ,  reference  to  what  would  occur  in  far  dia- 
determination    to  make  every   possible  !  tant  years. 

effort  to  exterminate  the  Jews ;  but  du- 1  In  view  of  this  exposition,  we  m^K^  see 
ring  his  journey  ho  was  attacked  by  a '  the  force  of  the  opinion  maintained  bT 
disease,  in  which  he  suffered  excessive  Porphyry,  that  this  portion  of  the  Book 
pain,  and  was  tormented  by  the  bitterest  of  Daniel  must  have  been  written  o/t^r 
anguish  of  conscience,  on  acconnt  of  bis  the  events  occurred.  He  could  not  but 
sacrilege  and  other  crimes.  He  finally  gee,  as  any  one  can  now,  the  surprising 
died  at  TabaD  in  Paratoccne,  on  the  fron- 1  accuracy  of  the  statements  of  the  chapter, 
tiers  of  Persia  and  Babjrlon,  in  the  year  and  their  applicability  to  the  evenU  of 
103  B.  C,  after  a  reign  of  eleven  years.  |  history  as  they  had  actually  occurred, 
8ee  the  account  of  his  wretched  death  in  '  even  seeing  this,  there  was  but  one  of  two 
2  Mac.  ix ;  Jos.  Ant  B.  xii.  ch.  ix.  31.,  I  courses  to  be  taken — either  to  admit  tht 
Prideanx,  Cod.  IIL  pp.  272,  278 ;  Fo- 1  ingpintion  of  the  Book,  or  to  midntaln 
40  ♦ 
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tt«S  it  «rtte  irrittM  •/}*r  Ibe  trenta.  He 
choM  the  latter  alternative ;  and  00  far  as 
can  be  judged  from  the  few  fragmonta 
whieh  we  have  of  hia  work  in  the  oom- 
nentary  <tf  Jerome  on  tbla  Book,  he  did 
U  solely  on  the  ground  of  the  accuracy 
of  the  descrii>Uon.  He  referred  to  no  ex- 
ternal OTidence ;  he  adduced  no  hiatoriiMl 
proofa  that  the  book  waa  written  aubaa- 
qoent  to  the  erenta ;  but  he  maintained 
aimply  that  an  account  ao  minute  and  ex- 
act could  not  hare  been  written  be/ore 
Uie  eventa,  and  that  the  very  accuracy  of 
the  alleged  predictiona^  and  their  entire 
agreement  with  the  hiatory,  waa  taVL 
demonatration  that  they  were  written 
c^/Ur,  The  teatimony  of  Porphyry,  there- 
fore, may  be  allowed  to  be  a  aoffioient 
proof  of  the  eorreapondence  of  thia  por- 


HoB  of  fhe  Beeir  «f  HMfM  wttk  fte  ftflli 

of  hiatory;  and  if  the  book  waa  written 
before  the  age  of  Antiochua  Epiphaoea, 
the  eridenee  ia  clear  of  ita  inapiration,  for 
no  roan  will  aeriooaly  maintain  that  ihece 
hiatorio  erenta  could  be  drawn  oat  with 
80  much  particularity  of  detail  by  an/ 
natural  akill  three  hundred  and  aerenty 
yeara  before  they  occurred,  aa  moat  hare 
been  the  caae  if  written  by  DanieL  Hu- 
man aagacity  doea  not  extend  ita  Tiaion 
thua  far  into  the  ftatore  with  the  power 
of  foretelling  the  fatea  of  kingdoma,  and 
giving  in  detail  the  Uvea  and  fortnnea  of 
individual  men.  Hither  the  infidel  moat 
diapoae  of  the  teatimony  that  Daniel 
lived  and  wrote  at  the  time  alleged,  or, 
aa  an  honeat  man,  he  ahould  admit  that 
he  waa  tnapired. 


CHAPTER  XII. 


ARAuan  or  nu  cBAraa. 


Tnaa  are  several  general  remarks  whieh  may  be  made  respecting  thisL  the  eloatng  ehnlcr 
oftkebookofPeniel.  '-.«^.— ,r^ 

L  It  is  a  part,  or  a  coatlnuatloii  of  the  general  propheoy  or  vishm  whteh  was  ooaameneed  in 
ch.  X.,  and  which  emiiraoes  the  whole  of  the  eleventh  cnapter.  Bxoept  far  the  kn^th  of  the  !«•- 
pbfcj  there  should  have  been  no  dlTlKion  whatever,  and  it  should  be  read  m  a  cimtiniioaa 
whole;  or  if  a  divltdon  were  desirable,  thai  wbidi  was  made  by  Cardinal  Hugo  Sn  the  13th 
centui7,  and  whieh  oecurs  In  our  translation  of  the  BiUe,  is  one  of  Uie  most  nnhappy.  On  ewtrj 
aeeooat,  and  for  every  learan,  the  division  should  have  been  at  the  dose  of  the  Jinirth  vcm  or 
this  dMAter,  aiMl  the  first  four  verses  should  have  been  attached  to  the  previous  portion.  That 
the  beginning  of  this  chapter  is  a  continuation  of  the  address  of  the  angel  to  Daniel,  is  plain 
from  a  mere  glance.  The  address  ends  at  ver  4 ;  and  then  commences  a  colloquy  between  two 
angels  who  i^^fMsar  in  the  vision,  designed  to  cast  £surther  light  on  what  had  been  said.  It  wjU 
eontiibote  to  a  right  understanding  of  this  chapter  to  remember  that  it  is  a  part  of  the  one  vi- 
sion or  prophecy  which  waa  commenced  in  chapter  x^  and  that  the  whole  three  chapters  (x.  xl 
xii.)  shonld  be  read  together.  If  cbi^ter  xL,  therefore,  refers  to  the  histoeiea]  events  connected 
with  the  reign  of  Antlochus,  and  the  troubles  under  him,  it  would  neem  to  be  plsla  that  this 
does  also,  snd  that  the  angel  moant  to  designate  the  time  when  these  troubles  would  ckwe,  and 
the  indicaiions  by  which  it  might  be  known  ihait  they  wore  about  to  come  to  an  end. 

II.  At  the  same  thne  that  this  is  true,  it  must  also  be  admitted  that  the  Uui^mm  whkh  la 
used  is  suoh  ss  is  applicable  to  other  events,  and  that  it  supposed  that  there  wasa  belief  la  the 
doctrines  to  which  that  language  would  be  naturally  appliaoL  It  Is  not  such  language  aa  woaM 
have  been  originally  employed  to  describe  the  hIstoncaJ  transactions  respecting  the  persecutiona 


'  Antlodbns,  nor  unless  the  doctrines  which  are  obviously  conveyed  by  that  language 

understood  and  bdlevtd.  I  refer  here  to  the  statements  respecting  the  resurrertiou  ofthe  dead 
and  of  the  ftitnre  state.  This  language  is  found  partlcolarly  in  vs.  *i,  3 :  *'  And  many  of  thna 
that  sleep  in  the  dust  of  the  earth  shall  awake,  some  to  everlasting  lift,  and  some  to  uiame  and 
everlasting  oontempt.  And  they  that  be  wise  shall  shine  aa  the  brightness  of  the  firmament ; 
and  they  that  turn  many  to  righteousness  as  the  stars  forever  and  erer.**    This  language  Is  ap- 

*       *      "^  ^->ctrln< — '»--'-•• — • —  /-%  XI--* -*-..- ., *.^     .     . 


proprlate  to  express  such  doctrine  as  the  following :  (a)  that  of  the  resurrection  of  the  dead— or 

rout  of  the  dust  of  the  earth ;  (b)  that  of  retribution  <(/2«r  the  resurrection :  a 
to  ererlasting  llfo,  and  a  part  to  everlasting  shame;  (e)  that  of  the  eternity  of 


a  being  raised  up  out  of  the  dust  of  the  earth ;  (b)that  of  retribution  q/Ur  the  resurrection : 
part  bdng  raised  to  everlasting  llfo,  and  a  part  to  everlasting  shame;  (e)  that  of  the  eternity  < 
Ihtore  retribution,  or  the  eternity  of  rewards  and  punishments :  awaking  to  eterkutitiif  Ufo,  and 


to  etefioHiMif  shame;  (d)  that  of  the  high  honours  and  rewards  of  those  who  would  be  engaged 
In  doing  good,  or  of  that  portion  of  Boankind  who  w<MUd  be  instrumental  in  turning  the  wicked 
from  the  paths  of  sin:  *  they  that  turn  many  to  righteousness,  as  the  stars  forever  and  ever.* 
It  JalmpeasiMe  to  aine  live  that  thia  languid  would  have  been  used  unleas  these  dootrinee  wen 


tMhiiiliiirfiiiiMillbttBppiwaihi*  mwj  — iitiBniiiHitHiPw . 

ondMBtood.  Whatever  may  haew  bean  the  particular  thing  to  wbieh  It  wai  applied  by  the 
angel,  It  Is  raoh  langoage  ai  ooold  have  been  intelligible  only  where  there  wae  a  belief  of  tbeee 
doctrines,  and  It  mav*  theiefore,  be  set  down  as  an  Indkation  of  a  preralent  belief  In  the  tuna 
ofDanklontheaesnqlects.  Such  woald  be  understood  now  If  the  sane  langoaga  were  used  lnra% 
to  whatever  we  might  apply  it,  tat  It  would  not  be  employed  onlees  these  was  a  belief  of  the 
truth  of  the  dootrinee  wlUw  it  Is  naturally  adapted  to  oonrey. 

IlL  If  the  angel  intended,  therefinre,  primarily  to  refer  to  erents  that  would  occur  in  the  time 
of  Antiochos— to  the  arousing  of  many  to  defend  their  country,  as  if  called  firom  the  dust  of  the 
earth,  or  to  their  being  summoned  by  Judas  Maccsbeos  from  cares  and  fitstaeases,  and  to  the 
honour  to  which  many  of  them  might  be  raised,  and  the  shame  and  contempt  which  would 
await  others.  It  seems  diilcult  to  doubt  tiiat  the  mind  of  the  speeker,  at  the  same  thne^  glanced 
onward  to  higher  doetrines,  and  that  it  was  the  intention  of  the  angel  to  bring  into  ^w  ftr 
distant  events,  of  which  these  occurrences  might  be  r^arded  as  an  emblem,  and  that  he  meant 
to  advert  to  what  would  literally  occur  In  the  time  of  the  Blaccabees  as  a  beautiftil  and  striking 
Illustration  ot  more  momoitous  and  glorious  scenes  when  the  earth  should  give  up  its  dauL 
and  when  the  final  Judgment  should  occur.  On  thece  scenes,  perhaps,  the  mind  of  the  angal 
ultimately  rested,  and  a  promluent  part  of  the  design  of  the  entire  viskm  nutf  have  been  to 
bring  them  into  view,  and  to  direct  the  thoughts  of  the  pious  onward  far  beyond  the  troubles  and 
the  triumphs  in  the  days  of  the  Maccabees^  to  the  time  when  the  dead  shoald  arise,  and  when 
the  retributions  of  eternity  should  occur.  It  was  no  uncommon  thing  among  the  prophets  to 
allow  the  eye  to  glance  fkom  one  ol<}ect  to  another  lying  in  the  same  range  of  viskm,  or  bavinf 
such  points  of  resemblance  that  the  one  would  suggest  the  other;  and  it  often  lu^tpenod  that  a 
deoeriptlon  which  commenced  with  some  natural  event  terminated  in  some  more  important 
spiritual  truth  to  wUch  that  event  had  a  resemblance^  and  which  it  was  adapted  to  suggest. 
Comp.  Intro,  to  Isaiah,  {7,  III.  f8)  (4)  (6).  Three  things  occur  often  in  such  a  case:  (1)  Ian* 
guage  is  employed  In  q^eaking  of  what  is  to  take  place,  which  is  derived  fhun  the  secondary  and 
remote  event,  and  which  naturally  suggests  that;  (2)  ideas  are  intermln^ed  in  the  description 
which  are  appropriate  to  the  secondary  event  only,  and  which  should  be  understood  as  mli- 
cable  to  that;  and  (3)  the  descriptkm  wUch  was  cosMunced  with  reference  to  one  event  or  class 
of  eventfu  often  passes  over  entirely  and  (ermmotet  on  the  secondary  and  ultimate  events.  This 
point  will  be  more  particularly  examined  In  the  Notes  on  the  chapter. 

IV.  The  contents  of  the  chapter  are  as  fbllows: 

(1)  The  concluding  statement  of  what  would  occur  at  the  time  rrlbrred  to  In  the  prevloua 
chapter,  vs.  1—3.    This  statement  embraces  many  particulars :  that  Bflohael,  the  guaidian  an- 

Kl,  would  stand  up  in  behalf  of  the  people;  that  there  would  be  great  trouble^  such  as  there 
d  not  been  since  the  time  when  the  nation  began  to  exist;  that  there  would  be  drfiveranaa 
Ibr  all  whose  names  were  recorded  In  the  book ;  that  there  would  be  an  awakening  of  those  who 


slept  in  the  dust— some  coming  to  lUb  and  honour,  and  some  to  shame  and  dishonour,  and  that 
distinguished  fdory  would  await  those  who  turned  many  to  righteousness. 

(2)  At  this  stage  of  the  matter,  all  having  been  disclosed  that  the  angel  purposed  to  reveaL 
Daniel  Is  commanded  to  shut  and  seal  the  Dook ;  yet  with  the  encouragement  held  out  thai 
more  would  yet  be  known  on  the  sul^Ject,  ver.  8.  The  matter  was  evidently  involved  still  In 
mystery,  and  there  were  many  points  on  which  It  could  not  but  be  desired  that  there  should  bo 
fuller  information— Doints  relating  to  the  time  when  these  things  wouM  happen,  and  a  mom 
particular  account  of  the  tall  meaning  of  what  had  been  prediotea.  Ac.  On  those  points  it  la 
dear  that  many  questions  might  be  adced,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  mind  of  Daniel  woukl  be 
left  still  in  perplexity  in  regard  to  them.  Tb  meet  this  state  of  mind,  the  annl  says  to  Daniel 
that  *  many  would  run  to  and  teOt  and  that  knowledge  would  be  lunrsassd  ;*  uwt  kv  that  by  In* 
toi course  with  one  another  in  future  times;  by  spnading  abroad  the  knowledge  already  o|»- 
tained ;  by  dUTusing  InfbrmatlOtt,  and  by  carefdl  inquirr,  those  of  coming  ages  would  obtain 


ineSR  tnmg^~-vna«  ib,  now  jong  it  w^uia  do  io  uie  ena  oi  ui«bo  wobuvj 
angels  also,  and  they  an*  represented  (a)  as  ignorant  of  the  fhture— ( 
must  suppose  to  exist  among  the  angels ;  and  (M  as  fbellng  a  deep  inti 
which  were  to  occur,  and  the  period  when  It  might  be  expected  they  \ 


viduals  and  nations,  would  dear  up  the  obscurities  of  prophecy. 

(3)  In  this  state  of  perplexity,  Danld  looked  and  saw  two  other  peraonafles  stuidinf  on  tha 
two  sides  of  the  river,  and  between  them  and  the  angel  who  had  convened  with  Daniel,  a  ooU 
Icquy  or  conversation  ensues,  respecting  the  time  necessary  to  accomplish  these  Ihlngi^  va. 
&— 7.  They  are  introduced  as  Interested  in  the  inaulry  as  to  the  Ume  of  the  continuance  of 
thesR  things— that  Is,  how  long  It  would  be  to  the  end  of  these  wonders  ?    These  were  evidenti  j 

. ,. ...^  ^^y  ^  ignorant  of  the  fhture— a  dreumstanea  which  wa 

» interest  in  the  tranaaetloni 

.  iMy  would  have  their  compl*. 

To  this  natural  inquiry  the  angel  who  hMi  conversed  with  Daniel  gives  a  solemn  answer 

(vrr.  7),  that  the  period  wuuld  be  *  a  time,  and  tim^  and  an  half;'  and  that  sH  these  things 
would  he  accomplished  when  he  to  whom  refiBrence  was  made  had  finished  bis  purpose  of  scat* 
taring  the  holy  people. 

(4)  Daniel,  perplexed  and  overwhelmed  with  these  strange  predletloM,  hearing  what  vraa  said 
about  the  time,  but  not  understanding  it.  asks  with  intense  Interest  when  the  end  of  tbeee 
things  should  be,  vs.  8—18.  He  had  heard  the  replv  of  the  angel,  but  it  c-mreyvd  no  Mea  to  his 
mind.  He  was  deeply  solidtous  to  look  into  the  roture,  and  to  ascertain  when  these  events 
would  end,  and  what  would  be  their  termination.  The  answer  to  Us  anxloos,  earnest  haquiiyy 
is  contained  in  vs.  9—18,  and  embraces  saveni  points— giving  soma  A&rther  fadbnantion,  b«t 
■Mil  avUsntlj  isilgnad  to  Isava  tte  aattir  tktmm  In  mmmj  aaipastss  (a)  Xha  maMm  waa 
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fkovM  oom«,  it  h  ImpHad  the  matter  would  be  daeier,  and  Bight  be  andezstood,  but  that  aU 
had  been  coram  unicatrd  subfttantially  that  could  be.  (6)  A  atatemMOt  ia  made  {wet.  10)  of  the 
feoeraJ  reraJt  of  the  trials  on  two  daMM  of  perrons :  the  thisfs  that  would  oecvr  would  tend 
to  make  the  rlghteoos  more  holy,  but  the  widced  would  oontloue  to  do  wickedly,  notwithstand* 
Ing  all  theee  heary  judgments,  llie  latter  too  would,  when  theee  erents  took  plaoe,  &a  to  u» 
derstand  their  depim;  but  the  fenner  would  obtain  a  Just  riew  of  tbem,  aad  would  be  made 
wiser  by  them.  Time,  to  the  one  class,  would  disclora  the  meaning  of  the  divine  dealing^  and 
thoy  would  comprehend  them;  to  the  othn*  they  would  still  be  dark  and  unintdligibJe.  (e)  A 
statement  is,  however,  made  as  to  the  timt  when  theee  things  would  be  acoomplisbed,  but  still  so 
obKure  as  to  Induisr  the  angel  himsrif  to  say  to  Danid  that  be  must  go  his  way  till  the  end 
abaukl  ba,  ts.  11—18.  Two  periods  of  time  are  mentioned,  both  dtfltarsot  from  the  one  In  tw. 
10.  In  one  of  them  (ver.  U),  It  fe  mid  that  from  the  time  when  the  daily  aacrUlc*  should  ba 
taken  away,  and  the  abomination  that  maketh  desolate  should  be  set  up,  would  be  a  thoosaad 
two  hundred  and  ninety  days.  In  the  other  (ver.  lU),  it  is  saki  that  he  would  be  bleeaed  or 
happy  who  should  reach  a  certain  period  mentkmed-~a  thouaand  three  hundred  and  thlrtj*llTe 
days.  What  these  different  periods  oftime  refers  to,  will  ofoourse  be  the  sntjieet  of  inquiry  i« 
the  Notes  on  the  chapter,  (d)  The  wbolecioeea,  therelbre  (ver.  18X  with  a  dirsetioo  to  Oanisl, 
-  -  ■      •      - Nothing  additional  would  be  4- -  ^'=-~> 


days.    What  these  diflersnt  f 
the  Notes  on  the  chim>ter.    (d , 

that,  for  the  present,  he  should  go  his  way.  _  

would  rereal  more ;  time  would  explain  all.  Meantime  thoe  Is  an  aasuranoe  given  thsifc,  as  far 
himselt;  he  would  have  *  rest,'  and  would  '  stand  in  his  lot  at  the  end  of  the  days.'  This  seems 
to  be  a  gradnus  assurance  to  him  that  he  bad  nothing  to  fear  from  these  troublet  poncmaDy, 
and  that  wlurtever  idwuld  come,  he  would  have  peace,  and  wvukl  oooupy  the  posirioo  in  fr^ 
ture  times  which  was  due  to  him.  Ills  lot  would  be  happy  and  peaoelUl;  his  name  wookl  ba 
honoured;  his  salvation  would  be  secured.  It  seems  to  be  impHed  that,  with  this  pkMlca,  ba 
ought  to  allow  his  mind  to  be  calm,  and  not  suffer  himself  to  be  distressed  because  lie  could 
not  penetrate  the  future,  and  foresee  all  that  was  to  occur ;  and  the  truth,  tberdbre,  with  wbidi 
the  Ixtok  closes  is,  that,  having  security  about  our  own  personal  salvation--or  having  no  ground 
of  solicitude  respecting  that— or  having  that  matter  made  salb— we  should  calmly  coaunit  all 
events  to  Ood,  with  the  firm  conviction  that  in  his  own  time  his  purposes  will  be  aeoooi] '  ~ 
•nd  that,  being  then  understood,  be  will  be  seen  to  be  worthy  of  confidence  and  praise. 


1  And  at  that  time  shall  Michael 
%  stand  up,  the  great  prince  which 
Biandeth  for  the  children  of  thy  peo- 

»e.l0.1S»21;  JndeO. 

1.  And  at  that  time.  At  the  period  re- 
ferred  to  in  the  preeediog  chapter.  The 
lair  eoDstraetion  of  the  pMsage  demands 
this  interpretation,  and  if  that  refers  to 
Antlochus  Epiphanes,  then  what  is  here 
said  must  also;  and  we  are  to  look  for  the 
direet  and  immediate  fulfilment  of  this 
prediction  in  something  that  oecurred 
under  him,  howeYer  it  maj  be  sup- 
posed to  have  an  ultimate  reference 
(o  other  and  more  remote  events.  The 
phrase  'at  that  time/  boweTer,  does 
not  limit  what  is  here  said  to  any  one 
part  of  bis  life,  or  to  his  death,  but  to  the 
general  period  referred  to  in  the  time  of 
his  reign.  That  reign  was  but  eleven 
years,  and  the  fulfilment  must  be  found 
somewhere  during  that  period.  %  Shall 
Miekmel,  On  the  meaning  of  this  word, 
and  the  being  here  referred  to,  see  Notes 
en  cb.  z.  13.  %  Stand  «p.  That  is,  he 
shall  interpose;  he  shall  come  forth  to 
render  aid.  This  does  not  mean  neces- 
sarily that  be  would  «tst%  appear,  but 
that  he  would  in  fact  interpose.  la  the 
ItaM  of  grea*  dismti  and  tvemUa,  there 


pie:  kand  there  shall  be  a  time  of 
trouble,  such  as  never  was  since 
there  was  a  nation  even  to  that  same 

^Matt24.21. 


would  be  supernatural  or  angelic  aid  ren- 
dered to  the  people  of  Ood.  Ko  man  can 
prove  that  this  would  not  be  so,  nor  is 
there  any  inherent  Improbability  In  the 
supposition  that  good  angels  may  be  em- 
'  ployed  to  render  assistance  in  the  time 
t'of  trouble.  Comp.  Notes  on  ch.  z.  13^ 
^  Tkt  great  prince  wkiek  etandetk  for  ike 
children  of  thy  peopU.  See  Notes  as 
above  on  cb.  z.  13.  The  meaning  is,  that 
be  bad  the  affairs  of  the  Hebrew  people, 
or  the  people  of  Qod,  especially  under  his 
protection,  or  he  was  appointed  to  watefa 
over  tbem.  This  doctrine  is  in  accord- 
ance with  the  notions  that  prevailed  at 
that  time ;  and  no  one  can  demonstrata 
that  it  is  not  true.  There  is  no  authority 
for  applying  this  to  the  Messiah,  as  many 
bare  done,  for  the  term  Michaet  is  not 
elsewhere  given  to  him,  and  all  that  the 
language  furiy  conveys  is  met  by  the 
other  supposition.  The  simple  meaatag 
is,  that  he  who  was  the  guardian  ang^ 
of  that  nation,  or  who  was  appointed  te 
watch  over  its  interests  would  at  thai 
tint  «f  freat  traahU  iaiarpoaa  aad  readM 
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aad  at -Huit  time  vtky  people 

Bhall  be  delivered,  every  one  tnat 

»j6.a0.7;Bo.ll.a6. 

Aid.  SAndthenthaUbeatiwMo/troubU, 
Under  Aoiioebiif  Epiphsaes.  See  Notes 
en  eh.  zi.  21—45.  Comp.  the  Books  of 
the  Maoonbees ,  pattimu  f  Such  as  never 
ICMW  ttiM*  there  %oae  a  lurlioji  even  to  that 
NraM  time.  This  might  be  eonstmed  with 
reference  to  the  Jewish  nation,  as  mean- 
ing that  the  trouble  would  be  greater 
than  any  that  had  occurred  during  its 
history.  Bat  it  may  also  be  taken,  as 
our  translators  understand  it,  in  a  more 
general  sense,  as  referring  to  any  or  all 
nations.  In  either  sense  it  can  hardly  bo 
eontidered  as  the  language  of  hyperbole. 
The  troubles  that  came  upon  the  land 
under  the  persecutions  of  Antioohus,  pro- 
bably surpassed  any  that  the  Hebrew  na- 
tion ever  experienced,  nor  could  it  be 
flhown  that,  for  the  same  period  of  time, 
they  were  surpassed  among  any  other 
people.  Tbe  Saviour  has  employed  this 
language  as  adapted  to  express  the  inten- 
sity of  the  trials  which  would  be  brought 
upon  the  Jews  by  the  Romans  (Matt. 
zxiv.  21),  but  he  does  not  say  that  as 
used  in  Daniel  it  had  reference  originally 
to  that  event.  It  was  language  appro- 
priate to  express  the  thought  which  be 
wished  to  convey,  and  he,  therefore,  so 
employed  it.  f  And  at  that  time.  When 
these  troubles  are  at  their  height.  %  Thy 
people  thaU  be  delivered.  To  wit,  by  the 
valour  and  virtues  of  the  Maccabees.  See 
the  acoounts  in  the  Books  of  tbe  Macca- 
bees. Comp.  Prideaux,  Con.  ILL  257, 
eeq.  %  Every  one  that  ehall  be  found  writ' 
ten  in  the  book.  Whose  names  are  en- 
rolled; that  is,  enrolled  as  among  the 
living.  The  idea  is,  that  a  register  was 
made  of  the  names  of  those  who  were  to 
be  spared,  to  wit,  by  God,  or  by  the  an- 
gel, and  that  all  whose  names  were  so  re- 
corded  would  be  preserved.  Those  not 
so  enrolled  would  be  cut  off  under  the 
persecutions  of  Antiochus.  The  language 
here  does  not  refer  to  the  book  of  eternal 
life  or  salvation,  nor  is  it  implied  that 
^  they  who  would  thus  be  preserved  would 
necessarily  be  saved,  but  to  their  preser- 
ration  from  death  and  persecution,  ae  if 
their  names  were  reconled  in  a  book,  or 
were  enrolled.  We  frequently  meet  with 
«imilar  ideas  in  the  Scriptures.  The  idea 
i%af  •owM,  poetteal,  but  it  axpreMts 


shall  be  fbimd  writim  ^lii  tiie  book. 
2  And  many  of  them  that  sleep  in 

kRe.13.8. 


with  sufficient  clearness  the  thought  that 
there  was  a  divine  purpose  in  regard  to 
them,  and  that  there  was  a  definite  nom- 
ber  whom  God  designed  to  keep  alive, 
and  that  these  would  be  delivered  from 
those  troubles  while  many  others  would 
be  out  oC    Comp.  Notes  on  ch.  z.  21. 

2.  And  manp  of  them,  Tbe  natural  and 
obvious  meanmg  of  the  word  many  here— 
o^a^— is  that  a  large  portion  of  the  per- 
sons referred  to  would  thus  awake,  but 
VLbt  alL  So  we  should  understand  it  if 
applied  to  other  things,  as  in  such  ex- 
pressions as  these — '  many  of  the  people/ 
*  many  of  the  bouses  in  a  city,' '  many  of 
the  trees  in  a  forest,' '  many  of  tbe  rivers 
in  a  country,'  Ac.  In  the  Scriptures, 
however,  it  is  undeniable  that  tbe  word 
is  sometimes  used  to  denote  tbe  whole 
considered  a«  constituted  of  many,  as  in 
Rom.  V.  15, 10, 19.  Id  these  passages  no 
one  can  well  doubt  that  the  word  many  is 
used  to  denote  all,  considered  as  com- 
posed of  the  '  many*  that  make  up  the  hu- 
man race,  or  the  *  many*  offences  that  man 
has  committed.  So  if  it  were  to  be  used 
respecting  those  who  were  to  come  forth 
from  the  caves  and  fastnesses  where  they 
had  been  driven  by  persecution,  or  those 
who  sleep  in  their  graves,  and  who  come 
forth  in  a  general  resurrection,  it  miyht  be 
used  of  them  considered  as  the  many,  and 
it  might  be  said  <  the  many*  or  '  the  mul- 
titude'  oomes  forth.  Not  a  few  interpre- 
ters, therefore,  have  understood  this  in 
the  sense  of  alt,  considered  as  referring  to 
a  multitude,  or  as  suggesting  the  idea  of 
a  multitude,  or  keeping  up  the  idea  that 
there  would  be  great  numbers.  If  this  is 
the  proper  interpretation,  the  word '  many* 
was  used  instead  of  the  word  '  all,*  to  sug- 
gest  to  the  mind  the  idea  that  there  would 
be  a  multitudef  or  that  there  would  be  a 
great  number.  Some,  as  Lengerke,  apply 
it  to  all  the  Israelites  who  '  were  not  writ- 
ten in  the  book*  (ver.  1),  that  is,  to  a  res* 
urrection  of  all  tbe  Israelites  who  had 
died :  some,  as  Porphyry,  a  coming  forth 
of  the  multitudes  out  of  tbe  cares  and 
fastnesses  who  had  been  driven  there  by 
persecution;  and  some,  as  Rosenmuller 
and  Uftvemiok,  underttand  it  as  mean- 
ing allt  M  in  Rom.  v.  36,  17.  The  sua 
of  all  that  can  U  aaid  in  regavdle-lte 
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the  ^w*  of  il^Myffa  bImII  awalw, 
some  to  ererkstiog  »life,  and  aome 

meaaing  of  Um  word>  it  taami  to  ma,  i«, 
tbAt  it  is  to  fiur  •abigsoat  that  it  tmigkt 
be  applied  («)  to  'mmty,*  eomidered  m  a 
large  portico  of  a  nambor  of  persoof  or 
thiogt;  or(fr)inanabe^iitefeiMo»totbej 
whole  of  ai^  nuiber  of  penone  or  things 
considered  at  a  iwdtitBde  or  great  num- 
ber. As  need  here  in  the  vieioas  of  the 
future,  .1  would  teem  to  denote  that  the 
eye  of  the  angel  was  fixed  on  a  great  nral- 
titude  rising  from  the  dnst  of  the  earth, 
withoat  anj  partioolar  or  disttnet  refer- 
ence to  the  question  whether  all  arose. 
There  would  oe  a  vast  or  general  resur- 
rection from  the  dust;  so  mneh  so  that 
the  mind  would  be  interested  mainly  in 
the  contemplation  of  the  gretU  ho$tt  who 
would  thus  come  forth.  Thus  understood, 
the  language  might,  of  itself  apply  either 
to  a  general  arousing  of  the  Hebrew  peo- 
ple in  the  time  of  the  Maoeabees,  or  to  a 
general  resurrection  of  the  dead  in  the  last 
day.  T  Thai  Weep.  This  expression  is 
one  that  denotes  either  natural  sleep,  or 
sny  thing  that  resembles  sleep.  In  the 
latter  sense  it  is  often  used  to  denote 
death,  and  especially  the  death  of  the  pi- 
0U8 — who  calmly  slumber  in  their  graTos 
in  the  hope  of  awaking  in  the  morning  of 
the  resurrection.  See  Notes  on  1  These, 
iv.  14.  It  eannot  be  denied  that  it 
might  be  applied  to  those  who,  for  any 
cause,  were  inactiTe,  or  whose  energies 
were  not  aroused — as  we  often  employ  the 
word  8le«!F  or  slumber — and  that  it  might 
be  thus  used  of  those  who  seemed  to  slum- 
ber in  the  midst  of  the  persecutions  which 
mged,  and  the  wrongs  that  were  commit- 
ted by  Autiochus ;  but  it  would  be  most 
natural  to  understand  it  of  those  who 
were  dead,  and  this  idea  would  be  par- 
ticularly suggested  in  the  connection  in 
which  it  stands  here,  f  /n  Oe  dtiH  of 
the  earth,  Heb., '  In  the  ground,  or  earth 
of  dust*— i^"niyj||.  The  language  de- 
notes the  ground  or  earth  considered  as 
eompoeed  of  dust,  and  would  naturally 
refer  to  those  who  aro  dead  and  buried^ 
ooofidered  as  sleeping  there  with  the  hope 
of  owaking  in  the  resurrection,  f  Shall 
euoake.  This  is  langua^  appropriate  to 
those  who  are  asleep,  and  to  the  dead  eon- 
^dered  as  being  asleep.  It  might,  indeed, 
W  applied  to  an  arotting  from  a  stata  of 
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lethargy  and  inaetioa,  but  Its  most  o¥tU 
ouB,  and  its  fall  meaning,  would  ba  to 
api^y  it  to  the  resurreetion  of  the  dead, 
considered  as  an  awaking  to  life  of  th»se 
who  were  slumbering  in  their  graraa. 
f  iSbeie.  One  poitioa  of  them.  The  ra- 
latire  number  is  not  designated,  bat  it  Is 
implied  that  there  wonld  be  two  clssasi. 
They  would  not  all  rise  to  the  sane  das- 
tiny,  or  the  same  lot  f  To  tvmriemtimf 
/«/«.  So  that  tbey  would  Hto  fbrerer. 
This  stands  in  contrast  with  their  'slaep- 
iag  in  the  dust  of  the  earth,'  or  tfieir  be- 
ing dead,  and  it  implies  that  that  atato 
would  not  occnr  in  regard  to  them  again. 
Once  they  slept  in  the  dust  of  the  cardi ; 
now  they  woald  lire  fererer,  or  wtmld  die 
no  more.  Whether  in  this  worid  or  in 
another  is  not  here  said,  and  there  is 
nothing  in  the  passage  whkh  woaM  oaa- 
blc  one  to  determine  this.  The  single 
idea  is  that  of  Ihring  forerer,  or  ncrer  d^- 
ing  again.  This  Is  langaaga  whieb  mm/l 
hare  been  dcrired  f^om  the  doelrinc  of 
the  resunreetion  of  the  dead,  aad  of  Ae 
future  state,  and  which  must  imply  tfie 
belief  of  that  doctrine  in  whaterer  seMc 
it  may  be  aaed  here.  It  Is  aaeh  aa  in 
sabsequent  times  was  employad  by  the 
sacred  writers  to  denote  the  Iktara  state, 
and  the  rewards  of  the  righteooa.  The 
meet  common  term  employed  in  the  New 
Testament,  perhaps,  to  describe  true  re- 
ligion, is  life,  and  the  usn^  phrase  to  da- 
note  the  condition  of  the  righteous  after 
the  resurrection,  is  eternal  or  evertaatif 
life.  Comp.  Matt  xxt.  4(L  This  lan- 
guage, then,  would  most  naturally  be  re- 
ferred  to  that  state,  and  corers  all  the 
subsequent  revelations  respecting  the  con- 
dition of  the  blessed.  ^  And  eome  (o 
•hame.  Another  portion  in  such  a  way 
that  they  shall  have  only  shame  or  dis- 
honour. The  Hebrew  word  means  re- 
proach, ecom,  contwmely;  and  it  may  be 
applied  to  the  reproach  which  one  casts 
on  another,  Job  xvL  10,  Ps.  xxxix.  9,  , 
Ixxix.  13 ;  or  to  the  reproach  whidi  rests 
on  any  one,  Isa.  liv.  4,  Josh.  v.  9.  Here 
the  word  means  the  reproach  or  dishon- 
our which  would  rest  on  them  for  their 
sins,  their  misconduct^  their  evil  deeds. 
The  word  itself  would  apply  to  any  per* 
SOBS  who  ware  nil;||aets4  to  disgrace  fit 
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kshiiie  M Uie farigfalMfli  of  liie  Ar- 
mament ;  and  thej  that  torn  many 


tbeir  former  misoondooL  If  it  be  under- 
•tood  here  aa  haring  a  reference  to  those 
who  would  be  aroof  ed  from  their  apathy, 
and  fummoned  from  their  retreats  in  the 
Hmea  of  the  Maoeabees,  the  meaning  is, 
that  they  would  be  called  forth  to  publlo 
fhame  on  account  of  their  apostacy,  and 
their  conformity  to  heathen  customs ;  if 
it  be  interpreted  as  applying  to  the  resur- 
rection of  the  dead,  it  means  that  the 
wicked  would  rise  to  reproach  and  shame 
before  the  uniTcrse  for  their  folly  and 
tileness.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  one  of  the 
bitterest  ingredients  in  the  doom  of  the 
wicked  will  be  the  shame  and  confusion 
with  which  they  will  be  orerwhelmed  in 
the  great  day  on  aooount  of  the  sins  and 
fbUies  of  their  course  in  this  world. — 
^Attd  9verla§tinff  eontempL  The  word 
<  ererlasting'  in  this  place  is  the  same 
which  in  the  former  part  of  the  rerse  is 
applied  to  the  other  portion  that  would 
awalce,  and  like  that  properly  denotes 
eternal ;  as  in  Matt.  zxt.  46,  the  word 
translated  '  eTerlasting*  [punishment]  is 
the  same  which  is  rendered  'eternal' 
[life],  and  means  that  which  is  to  endure 
lorerer.  So  the  Qreek  here,  where  the 
same  word  occurs,  as  in  Matt.  xxr.  4(V— 
'  some  to  ererlasting  life*— c^  ^*»^  iltcivwr, 
'and  some  to  oTerlasting  contempt* — 
il(  ai9X$^¥  9lJMfto¥^  is  one  which  would 
denote  a  strict  and  proper  eternity.  The 
word  'contempt' — fK^T — means,  pro- 
perly, a  repuUt;  and  then  avtrnon,  ofr- 
korrence.  The  meaning  here  is  aversion 
or  abhorrence : — the  feeling  with  which 
we  turn  away  ftrom  that  which  is  loath- 
some, disgusting  or  batefuL  Then  it  de- 
notes the  state  of  mind  with  which  we 
eoatemplate  the  vile  and  the  abandoned ; 
and  in  this  respect  expresses  the  emotion 
with  which  the  wicked  will  be  viewed  on 
the  final  trial.  The  word  tv^rUuting  com< 
pletes  tiie  image,  meaning  that  this  feel- 
ing of  loathing  and  abhorrence  would 
eontinne  forever.  In  a  subordinate  sense 
this  language  miakt  be  used  to  denote  the 
^  feelings  with  wbieh  cowards,  ingrates, 
and  apostates  are  regarded  on  earth ;  but 
it  cannot  be  doubted  that  it  will  receive 
its  most  perfeot  fulfilment  in  the  future 
world — In  that  aversion  with  which  the 
iMlwiU  b«Tiawtd  ^aUhoijbeuigiin 


3.  And  they  that  he  unee.  This  is  Ian- 
guage  which,  in  the  Scriptures  is  em- 
ployed to  denote  the  pious,  or  those  who 
serve  Ood  and  keep  his  commandments. 
See  the  Book  of  Proverbs,  paeeim.  True 
religion  is  wisdom,  and  sin  is  folly,  and 
they  who  live  for  God  and  for  heaven  are 
tiie  tmly  wise.  The  meaning  is  that  they 
have  chosen  the  path  which  true  wisdom 
suggests  as  that  in  which  man  should 
walk,  while  all  the  ways  of  sin  are  ways 
of  folly.  The  language  here  used  is  ex- 
pressive of  a  genial  truth,  applicable  in 
itself  to  all  the  righteous  at  all  times,  and 
nothing  can  be  inferred  fh>m  the  term 
employed  as  to  what  was  designed  by 
the  angel,  f  Shall  thine  as  the  hriyhtnem 
of  the  firmament.  As  the  sky  above 
us.  The  image  is  that  of  the  sky  at 
night,  thick  set  with  bright  and  beautiful 
stars.  No  comparison  could  be  more 
striking.  The  meaning  would  seem  to 
be,  that  each  one  of  the  righteous  will  be 
like  a  bright  and  beautiful  star,  and  that 
in  their  numbers,  and  order,  and  har- 
mony, they  would  resemble  the  heavenly 
constellations  at  night  Nothing  can  ba 
more  sublime  than  to  look  on  the  heavens 
in  a  elear  night,  and  to  think  of  the  num- 
ber and  the  order  of  the  stars  above  us  aa 
an  emblem  of  the  righteous  in  the  heav- 
enly world.  The  word  rendered  firma- 
ment, means  properly  exwtnee,  or  that 
whieh  is  spread  out,  and  it  is  applied  to 
the  sky  as  it  apvenre  to  be  spread  out 
above  us.  %Ana  they  that  turn  many  to 
tighteoneneee,  Keferring  to  those  who 
would  be  instrumental  in  converting  men 
to  the  worship  of  the  true  Qod,and  to  the 
ways  of  religion.  This  is  very  general 
language,  and  might  be  applied  to  any 
persons  who  have  Men  the  means  of  bring- 
ing sinners  to  the  knowledge  of  the  truth. 
It  would  applv  in  an  eminent  degree  to 
ministers  of  the  Gospel  who  were  sue. 
cessftil  in  their  work,  and  to  missionaries 
among  the  heathen.  From  the  mere 
huiguage,  however,  nothing  certain  can 
be  argued  as  to  the  original  reference  aa 
used  by  the  angel,  and  it  seems  to  have 
been  his  intention  to  employ  Unguage  so 
general  that  it  might  be  applied  to  a/^ 
of  all  ages  and  countries,  who  would 
be  instrumental  in  taming  men  to  God. 
\4m  ike  9imn.    Aa  tha  ttan  that  an 
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•Ter  and  erer. 
4  But  thou,  0  Daniel,  shut  ^  up 
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distingnished  by  their  site  and  lustre  in 
the  firmament.  In  the  former  part  of 
the  ver»e,  when  speaking  of  those  who 
were  'wise,'  the  design  seems  to  be  to 
compare  thorn  to  the  skj  as  it  appears, 
set  orer  with  innumerable  stys,  and  in 
their  numbers  and  groupings  constituting 
great  beautj ;  in  this  member  of  the  sen* 
tence  the  design  seems  to  be  to  compare 
those  who  are  eminent  in  conTcrting  men, 
to  the  particular  beautiful  and  bright 
stars  that  strike  us  as  we  look  on  the 
hearens — those  more  distinguished  in  size 
and  splendour,  and  that  seem  to  lead  on 
the  others.  The  meaning  is,  that  amidst 
the  hosts  of  the  saved  they  will  be  con- 
spicuous, or  they  will  be  honoured  in 
proportion  to  their  toils,  their  sacrifices, 
and  their  success,  f  Forever  and  ever. 
To  all  eternity.  This  refers  to  those  who 
shall  turn  many  to  righteousness;  and 
the  meaning  is,  that  they  shall  continue 
thus  to  be  distinguished  and  honoured  to 
all  eternity. 

4.  But  tkoUf  0  Daniel,  ehut  up  tke 
worde.  To  wit,  by  sealing  them  up,  or 
by  closing  the  book,  and  writing  no  more 
in  it.  The  meaning  is,  that  all  has  been 
communicated  which  it  was  intended  to 
communicate.  The  angel  had  no  more  to 
say,  and  the  volume  might  be  sealed  up. 
%  And  eeal  tMe  hook.  This  would  seem  to 
have  been  not  an  unusual  custom  in 
closing  a  prophecy,  either  by  afllxing  a 
seal  to  it  that  should  be  designed  to  con- 
firm it  as  the  prophet's  work — as  we  seal 
a  deed,  a  will,  or  a  contract ;  or  U>  secure 
the  volume,  as  we  seal  a  letter.  Comp. 
Notes  on  ch.  viii.  26 ;  Isa.  viii.  16.  f  Even 
to  the  time  of  the  end.  That  is,  the  period 
when  all  these  things  shall  be  accom- 

Slished.  Then  (a)  one  truth  of  the  pre- 
iction  now  carefully  sealed  up  will  be 
seen  and  acknowledged;  (6) and  then, 
also,  it  may  be  expected  that  there  will 
be  clearer  knowledge  on  all  these  subjects, 
for  the  facts  will  throw  increased  light  on 
the  meaning  and  the  bearing  of  the  pre- 
dictions. ^  Ilanv  ekall  run  to  and  fro, 
Shnll  pass  up  and  down  in  the  world,  or 
shall  go  fVom  place  to  place.  The  refer-  j 
•nee  is  clearlv  to  those  who  should  thus 
f  to  impart knowltdce;  ta  gire  hiforma-  ] 
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t]ieirorda»«id  seal  the  book,eeoi  to 
the  time  of  the  end :  many  shall  run 
to  and  fro,  and  knowledge  shall  be 
increased. 


tion ;  to  call  the  attention  of  men  to  great 
and  important  matters.  The  language  is 
applicable  to  any  methods  of  imparting 
important  knowledge,  and  it  refers  to  a 
time  when  this  would  be  the  character- 
istic of  the  age.  There  is  nothing  else  to 
which  it  can  he  so  well  applied  as  to  the 
labours  of  Christian  missionaries,  and  min- 
isters of  the  GospHel,  and  others  who  in 
the  cause  of  Christian  truth  go  about  to 
rouse  the  attention  of  men  to  the  great 
subjects  of  religion ;  and  the  natural  appli- 
cation of  the  language  is  to  refer  it  to  the 
times  when  the  gospel  would  be  preached 
to  the  world  at  large,  f  ^n<£  l:novUdge 
thall  he  inereaeea.  To  wit,  by  this 
method.  The  angel  seems  to  mean  that 
in  this  way  there  would  be  an  advance  in 
knowledge  on  all  the  subjects  of  religion, 
and  particularly  on  the  points  to  which 
he  had  referred.  This  would  be  one  of 
the  characteristics  of  these  times,  and 
this  would  be  the  means  by  which  It 
would  be  accomplished.  Our  own  age 
has  furnished  a  good  iUmtration  of  the 
meaning  of  this  bnguage,  and  it  will  be 
still  more  fully  and  strikingly  illustrated 
as  the  time  approaches  when  the  know, 
ledge  of  the  Lord  shall  fill  the  whole  world. 
Having  thus  gone  through  with  an  expo- 
sition  of  these,  the  closing  words  of  the 
vision  (vs.  1 — 4),  it  seems  proper  that  ira 
should  endeavour  to  ascertain  the  mean- 
ing  of  the  angel  in  what  is  here  said,  and 
the  bearine  of  this  more  particularly  on 
what  he  Lad  said  before.  With  this 
view,  therefore,  several  remarks  may  b« 
made  here.  (1)  It  seems  clear  that  ther# 
was  in  some  respects,  and  for  some  pvar- 
pose,  a  primary  reference  to  Antiochus, 
and  to  the  fact  that  in  his  time*  ther« 
would  be  a  great  rousing  up  of  the  IHenda 
of  God  and  of  religion,  em  if  from  their 
craves,  (a)  The  connection  demands  it. 
If  the  close  of  the  last  chapter  refers  to 
Antiochns,  then  it  could  not  be  denied 
that  this  does  also,  for  it  is  introduced  in 
immediate  connection  with  that,  and  um 
referring  to  that  time:  'And  at  that 
time.'  (6)  The  facts  referred  to  would 
require  the  same  interpretation.  Tbne 
it  is  said  tliat  it  wonld  be  a  time  of  trMi* 
blf,  such  as  there  had  n^er  ba#a  iittae 
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1^  nstioii  exifted--fe  state  of  things 
wbich  elenrlj  refers  to  the  oalamities 
which  woald  be  brought  npon  them  by 
the  perseentioDS  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes. 
(e)  This  Interpretation  seems  to  be  in  ao- 
eordanee  with  the  purpose  of  the  angel  to 
give  the  assurance  that  these  troubles 
woald  come  to  an  end,  and  that  in  the 
time  of  the  greatest  calamity,  when  every- 
thing seemed  tending  to  ruin,  God  would 
Interpose,  and  would  secure  the  people, 
and  would  cause  his  own  worship  to  be 
restored.  Porphyry,  then,  it  appears  to 
me,  was  so  far  right  as  to  apply  this  to 
the  times  of  Antiochus,  and  to  the  events 
that  occurred  under  the  Maccabees. 
'Then,'  says  he,  'those  who,  as  it  were, 
sleep  in  the  dust  of  the  earth,  and  are 
pressed  down  with  the  weight  of  evils, 
and  as  it  were,  hid  in  sepulchres  of  mis- 
ery,  shall  rise  from  the  dust  of  the  earth 
to  unexpected  victory,  and  shall  raise 
their  heads  (Vom  the  ground,  the  ob- 
servers of  the  law  rising  to  everlasting 
life,  and  the  riolaters  of  it  to  eternal 
■hame/  He  also  refers  to  the  history,  in 
which  it  is  said  that,  in  the  times  of  the 

Sersecntions,  many  of  the  Jews  fled  to  the 
esert,  and  hid  themselves  in  eaves  and 
caverns,  and  that  after  the  victories  of  the 
Maccabees  they  came  forth,  and  that  this 
was  metaphorically — ^era^/K/nSt — called 
a  resurrection  of  ^e  dead.  Jerome,  «a 
loe»  According  to  this  interpretation,  the 
meaning  would  be,  that  there  would  be  a 
general  uprising  of  the  people ;  a  general 
arousing  of  them  from  their  lethargy,  or 
summoning  them  from  their  retreats  and 
hiding  places,  <u  ^  the  dead,  good  and 
bad,  should  arise  from  their  dust 

(2)  This  language,  however,  is  derived 
from  the  doctrine  of  the  literal  resurrec- 
tion of  the  dead.  It  implies  the  belief  of 
that  doctrine.  It  is  such  language  as 
would  be  used  only  where  that  doctrine 
was  known  and  believed.  It  would 
eonvey  no  proper  idea  unlet  it  were 
known  and  believed.  The  passage,  then, 
may  be  adduced  as  full  proof  of  the 
doctrine  of  the  resurrection  of  the  dead, 
both  of  the  just  and  the  unjust,  was  un- 
derstood and  believed  in  the  time  of  Dan- 
icL  No  one  can  reasonably  doubt  this. 
Such  language  is  not  used  in  countries 
where  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection  of 
the  dead  is  not  believed,  and  where  used, 
as  it  is  in  Christian  lands,  is  full  proof, 
•ten  when  employed  for  illustration,  that 
the  dootBiiw  of  the  resimectioii  ia  a  cobi-, 
il 


mon  article  of  belief.  Comp.  Kotet  on 
Isa.  xxYi.  19.  This  language  is  not  found 
in  the  Greek  and  Latin  classio  writers | 
nor  in  heathen  writings  in  modem  times  | 
nor  is  it  found  in  &e  earlier  Hebrew 
Scriptures ;  nor  is  it  used  by  infidels  even 
for  illustration ;  and  the  proof,  therefor^ 
;  is  clear  that  as  employed  in  the  time  of 
Daniel  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection  of 
the  dead  was  known  and  believed.  If  so, 
I  it  marks  an  important  fact  in  the  pro- 
gress of  theological  opinion  and  know- 
ledge in  his  times.  How  it  came  to  be 
known,  is  not  intimated  here,  nor  ex- 
plained elsewhere,  but  of  the  fact  no  one 
can  have  any  reasonable  doubt  Even 
now,  so  clear  and  accurate  is  the  lan- 
guage, if  we  wish  to  express  the  doctrine 
of  the  resurrection  of  the  dead,  that  we 
cannot  do  it  better  than  to  employ  the  Ub- 
guage  of  the  angel  in  addressing  Daniel. 

(3)  The/tt^Z  meaning  of  the  language  is 
not  met  by  the  events  that  occurred  in  the 
times  of  the  Maccabees.  As  figurativSr 
or,  as  Porphyry  says,  tnetapHorieal,  ii 
might  be  used  to  describe  those  events. 
But  what  then  occurred,  would  not  come  up 
to  the  proper  and  complete  meaning  of  tho 
prediction.  That  is,  if  nothing  more  was 
intended,  we  should  feel  that  the  event 
fell  far  short  of  the  full  import  of  the 
language ;  of  the  ideas  which  it  was  fitted 
to  convey ;  and  of  the  hopes  which  it  was 
adapted  to  inspire.  If  that  was  all,  then 
this  lofty  language  would  not  have  beei> 
used.  There  was  nothing  in  the/ae/«  that 
adequately  corresponded  with  it  In  the 
obvious  and  liteml  sense,  there  was  no- 
thing which  could  be  called  a  resurrection 
to  *evtrUuHng  life;'  nothing  that  could 
be  called  an  awaking  to  *  everlaeting 
shame  and  contempt'  There  was  no- 
thing  which  would  justify  literally  the 
language  '  they  shall  shine  as  the  bright- 
ness of  the  firmament,  and  as  the  stars 
forever  and  ever.*  The  langusge  natur- 
ally has  a  higher  signification  than  this, 
and  even  when  employed  for  Illustration, 
that  higher  signification  should  be  recogw 
nixed,  and  would  be  suggested  to  t£» 
mind. 

(4)  The  passage  looks  onward  to  a 
higher  and  more  important  event  than 
any  that  occurred  in  the  times  of  the 
Maocabees — to  the  general  resurrection 
of  the  dead,  of  the  just  and  the  ni^jusl^ 
and  to  the  final  glory  of  the  righteooiu 
The  order  of  thought  in  the  mind  of  the 
angel  woald  teem  to  have  been  thi»: 
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5  f  Then  I  Daniel  looked,  »nd, 
%ielM)ld,  Hbere  stood  other  two,  the 
•one  on  this  side  of  the  *1[)ank  of  the 

be  designed  priuuuril  j  to  farnish  to  Daniel 
ftQ  iiuuranoe  that  detiTerance  would  come 
in  the  timo  of  the  severe  troables  which 
were  to  overwhelm  the  nation,  and  that 
the  nation  woold  nltimately  be  safe.  In 
doing  this,  his  mind  almost  unconsciously 
rianeed  forward  to  a  final  deliverance 
from  death  and  the  grave,  and  he  ex- 
pressed the  thought  which  he  designed 
to  convey  in  the  well  known  and  fiamiliar 
language  used  to  describe  the  resurrec- 
tion. Commencing  the  description  in 
this  manner,  by  the  laws  of  prophetic 
fvggeation  (comp.  Intro,  to  Isaiah,  ^  7, 
UL),  Uie  mind  finally  rested  on  the 
vltimate  event,  and  that  which  began 
with  the  deliverance  in  the  times  of  the 
Maccabees,  ended  in  the  fall  contempla- 
tion of  the  resurrection  of  the  dead, 
and  the  scenes  beyond  the  last  judg- 
ment. 

(5)  If  it  be  asked  what  would  be  the 
pertinency  or  the  propriety  of  this  lan- 
guage, if  thu  be  the  correct  interpreta- 
tion, or  what  would  be  its  bearing  on  the 
design  of  the  angel,  it  may  be  replied : 
(a)  that  the  assurance  was  in  this  way 
•onveyed  that  tk^ee  troubles  under  An- 
tiochns  would  cease — an  assurance  as 
definite  and  distinct  as  though  all  that 
was  said  had  been  confined  to  that; 
(6)  that  a  much  more  important,  and 
more  cheering  general  truth  was  thus 
brought  to  view,  that  ultimately  the  peo- 
,ple  of  God  would  emerge  from  all  trou- 
ble, and  would  stand  before  Ood  in  glory 
— a  truth  of  great  value  then,  and  at  all 
times ;  (c)  that  this  truth  was  of  so  uni- 
Tcrsal  a  nature  that  it  might  be  applied 
in  aU  times  of  trouble — that  when  the 
ohnroh  was  assailed;  when  the  people 
of  God  were  persecuted ;  when  they  were 
driven  away  from  their  temples  of  wor- 
ship, and  when  the  rites  of  religion  were 
•ospended ;  when  the  seal  of  many  should 
grow  cold,  and  the  pious  should  be  dis- 
heartened, they  might  look  on  to  brighter 
times.  There  was  to  be  an  end  of  all 
these  troables.  There  was  to  be  a  wind- 
ing up  of  these  affairs.  All  the  dead 
were  to  be  raised  from  their  graves,  the 
good  and  the  bad,  and  thus  the  righteous 
would  triumph,  and  would  shine  like  the 
of  tho  finnamen^  «nd  tho 


river.  Mid  tbe  o^er  on  thst  m4»  ef 
the  b«ik  of  the  rker. 

•^ 

wicked  would  bo  ovorwhohnod  with  dmso 
and  contempt. 

(6)  From  all  thb  it  foUows  that  iU^ 
passage  may  be  used  to  prove  the  doe- 
trine  of  the  resurrection  of  the  dead,  and 
the  doctrine  of  eternal  retribution.  Not, 
indeed,  the  primary  thing  in  the  vse  of 
the  language  as  applied  by  the  angel ;  it 
is,  nevertheless,  based  on  the  truA  Bud 
the  heUef  of  these  doctrines;,  and  the 
mind  of  the  angel  nltimately  rested  on 
these  great  truths  as  adapted  to  awo  tho 
wicked,  and  to  give  consolation  to  Iho 

Seople  of  God  in  times  of  trouble.  Tfavs 
Daniel  was  directed  to  some  of  the  most 
glorious  truths  that  would  be  established 
and  inculcated  by  the  coming  of  the  Mea- 
siah,  and  long  before  he  appeared  had  a 
glimpse  of  the  great  doctrine  which  he 
came  to  teach  respecting  the  nltinMla 
destiny  of  man. 

5.  Then  I  Daniel  looked.  My  atftoB- 
tion  was  attracted  in  a  new  diroetion. 
Hitherto,  it  would  seem,  it  had  been  fixed 
on  the  angel,  and  on  what  he  was  oaying. 
The  angel  now  informed  him  that  ho 
had  closed  his  comoranication,  and  I>aniel 
was  now  attracted  by  a  new  heavenly  Ti« 
sion.  ^  And,  behold,  there  etood  other 
ttoo.  Two  other  angels.  The  conneetioa 
requires  us  to  understand  this  of  ang^ 
though  they  are  not  expressly  called  so. 
f  The  one  on  thie  eide  of  the  bank  of  tSke 
river,  Marg^  as  in  Hebl,  lip.  The  word 
is  used  to  denote  the  bank  of  the  river 
from  its  resemblance  to  a  lip.  The  riTor 
referred  to  here  is  the  Hiddekel  or  ti- 
gris.  Notes  on  ch.  x.  4.  These  an^^eis 
stood  on  each  side  of  the  river,  though 
it  does  not  appear  that  there  was  any 
special  significancy  in  that  fact  It  per- 
haps contributed  merely  to  the  majealgr 
and  solemnity  of  the  vision.  The  Bansoe 
of  these  angels  are  not  mentionod,  asd 
their  appearing  is  merely  an  indioatioa 
of  the  interest  whidi  they  take  in  the 
a&irs  of  men,  and  in  the  divine  purpooee 
and  doings.  They  come  hero  as  If  ihegr 
bad  Jbeen  deeply  interested  listeners  le 
what  the  angel  bad  been  saying,  aad  fyt 
the  purpose  of  making  inquiry  as  to  tiie 
final  result  of  all  these  wonderftd  erosliu 
The  angel  whldi  had  been  addresiiiii 
Daaiel,  ilsod  oesr  the  riror,  vw.  tfw 
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6  And  <m6  81^  to  the  man  clothed 
in  linen,  whkoh  vxu  »ni>on  the  wa- 
ters of  the  river,  How  long  shall  it 
beioihe  end  of  these  wonders? 

7  And  I  heard  the  man  clothed 
in  linen,  which  woi  npon  the  waters 


6.  And  one  •aid.  One  of  these  angels. 
It  would  seem  that»  though  before  un- 
seen bj  Daniel,  they  had  been  present, 
and  had  listened  with  deep  interest  to 
tile  communication  respecting  the  future 
which  the  angel  had  made  to  him. 
Feeling  a  deep  concern  in  the  issue  of 
these  wonderful  events — thus  evincing 
the  interest  which  we  are  taught  to  be- 
Ueve  the  heavenly  beings  take  in  human 
affiiirs,  (see  Notes  on  1  Pet  i.  12) — one 
of  them  now  addressed  him  who  had 
been  endowed  with  so  much  ability  to 
disclose  the  future,  as  to  the  termination 
of  these  events.  Such  an  inquiry  was 
natural,  and  accords  with  what  we  should 
suppose  an  angel  would  make  on  an  oc- 
casion like  this,  f  To  the  man  clothed  in 
linmi.    The  angel.    Notes  on  ch.  x.  5. 

1  Which  was  upon  the  watere  of  the  river, 
arg.,  from  above.  So  the  Hebrew. 
The  meaning  is,  the  man  seemed  to  stand 
over  the  river.    Comp.  ch.  viiL  16.    Len- 

Sirke  supposes  that  by  this  was  intimated 
e  faet  that  the  divine  control  was  over 
the  waters,  as  well  as  over  the  land — in 
other  words,  over  the  whole  earth,  f  How 
long  shall  it  be  to  Me  end  of  theee  toon- 
dtare.  Nothing  had  been  said  on  this 
point  that  could  determine  it  The  an- 
gel had  detailed  a  succession  of  remark- 
able events  which  must,  from  the  nature  of 
the  case,  extend  Ua  into  future  years;  he 
had  repeatedly  spoken  of  an  end,  and 
had  dedared  that  that  series  of  events 
would  terminate,  and  had  thus  given  the 
assurance  to  Daniel  that  these  troubles 
would  be  succeeded  by  brighter  and  hap- 
pier times,  but  he  had  said  nothing  by 
which  it  could  be  determined  when  this 
would  be.  It  was  natural  to  start  this 
inquiry,  and  as  well  for  the  sake  of  Daniel 
as  himself,  the  angel  here  puts  the  ques- 
tion when  this  would  be. 

7.  And  I  heard  the  man,  iio.  That  is, 
he  replied  to  the  question  at  once,  and  in 
a  most  solemn  manner,  as  if  he  were  com- 
municating a  great  and  momentous  truth 
respecting  the  Aiture.  f  When  he  held 
tg^  hie  right  hand  and  hie  l^  hand  unto 


of  the  riTer,  when  he  ^held  up  hit 
right  hand  and  his  left  hand  unto 
heaven,  and  swaro  by  him  that  liveth 
forever  that  it  shaU  be  for  a  time, 
times,  and  «a  half;  and  when  he 

*otffitm  above,      b  Be.  10. 5—7.    «  or,  a  part* 


heaven.  Towards  heaven :  as  if  appeal- 
ing  to  heaven  for  the  sincerity  and  truth 
of  what  he  was  about  to  utter.  The  act 
of  swearing  or  taking  an  oath  was  often 
accompanied  with  the  lifting  up  the  band 
to  heaven,  usually  the  right  hand  (comp. 
Gen.  xiv.  22;  Ex.  vi.  8;  Dent  xxxiL40: 
Ezek.  XX.  5 ;  Rev.  x.  5),  but  here  the  angel 
stretched  both  hands  towards  heaven,  as 
if  he  were  about  to  make  the  affirmaUon 
in  the  most  solemn  manner  conceivable. 
f  And  eware  by  him  that  Itveth  forever. 
By  the  eternal  Qod.  That  is,  he  appealed 
to  him ;  he  made  the  solemn  asseveration 
in  his  presence ;  ho  called  him  to  witness 
to  the  truth  of  what  he  said.  The  occa- 
sion; tbo  manner;  the  posture  of  the 
angel;  the  appeaf  to  the  eternal  One, 
all  give  great  sublimity  to  this  transao- 
tion,  and  all  imply  that  the  answer  was 
to  one  of  great  consequence  in  regard  to 
future  times,  f  That  it  shall  be  for  a 
time,  timee,  and  a  ha{f,  Bfarg.,  or,  ^ 
part.  The  word  (yfn)  means  properly 
half,  the  half  part,  that  which  is  divided 
(TV?  to  divide),  s.  o.  In  the  middle.  The 
word  <  Itmef*  means  two  times,  for  it  it 
dual  in  its  form,  and  the  expression 
means  three  times  or  periods  and  an  halt 
Bee  the  meaning  of  the  language  fully 
considered  and  explained  in  the  Notee 
on  ch.  viL  24—28.  fAnd  when  he  ehaU 
have  aeeompliehed.  When  be  shall  have 
finished  his  purpose  in  the  matter;  when 
he  shall  have  done  all  that  he  could  do. 
f  To  eeatter  the  power.  All  that  consti> 
tnted  the  power — their  armies,  means  of 
defence,  Ac  The  word  rendered  power — 
*i; — means  properly  hand,  but  it  is  some- 
times used  to  denote  a  part  of  a  thing — 
as  a  portion  that  we  take  up  by  the  hand 
— a  bandfhl;  that  is,  a  part  of  a  thing 
taken  up  at  once  in  dividing.  Geseniua, 
Lex,  See  Jer.  vi.  3;  3  Kings  xi.  7; 
Gen.  xlvii.  24.  In  accordance  with  thii^ 
Gesenius,  Lengerke,  and  De  Wette  sup. 
pose  that  the  reference  here  is  to  the 
scattering  of  a  portion  or  part  of  the  He- 
brow  people  in  other  lands,  and  to  the 
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shall  hare  accomplished  to  scatter]  the  power  of  the  holj  people,  all 

these  things  shall  be  finished. 


hope  that  they  would  bo  restoKd  again 
to  their  own  country ;  and  that  the  mean 


(See  Intro,  to  Isaiah,  §7,  III.),  more 
important  events  were  also  referred  to. 


ing  of  the  angel  is,  that  when  these  dis-  and  were  designed  to  be  connected  with 
persions  were  ended,  all  this  would  hare  |  this  statement.  Those  circumstancet 
been  accomplished.  The  word  has  also  are  (a)  the  manner  in  which  the  angel 
the  sense  of  power,  mighty  strength,  (Ges. '  introduces  the  subject— by  a  solemn  9^ 
Lex.),  the  hand  being  regarded  as  the  peal,  with  oatstretohed  arms,  to  heaTen* 
•eat  of  strength,  Isa.  xxviiL  2 ;  Job  xxviu  \  This  would  look  as  if  he  regarded  the  an- 
il; Ps.  IxxTi.  6.  Thus  employed,  it '  swer  as  of  momentous  importance,  and  as 
may  denote  whatever  conttituted  their  |  if  he  were  contemplating  vast  movements 
strength,  and  then  the  idea  in  the  pas-  in  the  future.  (6)  The  fact  that  the  lan- 
sngo  before  us  is  that  all  this  would  be  |  guage  here  had  a  seitled  meaning — prefer- 
•cattered.  When  that  should  have  been  ring,  as  used  elsewhere,  to  future  events 
done  ]  when  that  dispersion  should  have  \  deeply  affecting  the  welfare  of  the  world, 
been  ended ;  when  these  scattered  forces  The  language  is  so  couched,  indeed,  that 
and  people  should  be  again  restored,  then  it  would  express  the  fact  in  regard  to  the 
all  this  that  was  predicted  would  be  ac- !  duration  of  the  troubles  under  AntiochnSy 
oomplished,  and  these  troubles  cease,  but  it  was  also  of  such  a  nature  that  in  its 
This  would  be  in  the  period  designated  higher  signification  it  would  describe  the 
by  the  '  time,  and  times,  and  a  half.'     If   duration  of  more  momentous  transactions^ 


it  refers  to  Antiocbus,  it  means  that  the 
scattered  forces  and  people  of  the  He- 
brews would  be  rallied  under  the  Macca- 


and  would  designate  a  period  when  the 
true  religion  would  begin  its  universal 
,  reign ;  when  the  evils  of  a  vast  antichris- 


bees,  and  that  on  thehr  return  victory  ^  tian  power  would  come  to  an  end,  and 
would  crown  their  efforts,  and  the  land !  when  the  kingdom  of  the  saints  would  b« 
would  be  again  at  peace.  If  it  has  ajset  up  in  the  world.  See  the  Kotee  oa 
higher  and  an  ultimate  signification,  it  ch.  viL  24 — 28.  (4)  The  full  meaning  of 
would  seem  to  imply  that  when  the  scat-  the  language  would  then  seem  to  be,  that 
tdred  Hebrew  people  should  be  gathered  j  the  angel  designed  to  include  all  in  the 
into  the  Christian  church — when    their  |  future  to  which  those  words,  as  intended 


dispersions  and  their  wanderings  should 
oome  to  an  end  by  their  returning  to  the 
Messiah,  and,  under  him,  to  tho  true 
God,  then  tho  series  of  predictions  will 
have  received  their  complete  fulfilment — 
for  then  religion,  will  triumph  in  the 
world,  and  the  kingdom  of  God  be  set 
Qp  over  all  the  nations,  agreeably  to 
Rom.  xi.  15—26.  In  reference,  then,  to 
the  meaning  of  the  passage  as  used  by 
the  angel  here,  the  following  remarks 
nay  be  made :  (1)  It  had  an  appliea- 
bility  to  the  times  of  Antiocbus,  and  to 
the  duration  of  the  calamities  that  would 
come  upon  the  Hebrew  people  under  his 
reign.  If  there  had  been  nothing  further 
intended  than  this,  the  mere  language 
employed  would  have  found  a  liter^  ful- 
^Iment  in  these  events,  and  there  can  be 
no  reasonable  doubt  that  the  primary  re- 
ference of  the  angel  was  to  them.  See 
this  point  fully  considered  and  illustrated 
in  the  Notes  on  ch.  vii.  24 — 28.  Yet 
(2)  there  are  circumstances  which  lead 
OS  to  suppose  that,  at  the  same  time,  and 
Vy  the  laws  of   prophetic  fuggestionj^ 


by  the  Divine  Spirit,  would  be  applicable. 
The  period  designated  by  the  phrase, '  a 
time,  and  times,  and  a  half,'  was  most 
momentous.  In  that  time  the  troubles 
introduced  by  Antiocbus  would  end,  and 
a  state  of  peace  and  prosperity  would  suc- 
ceed ;  and  in  that  time,  also,  far  greater 
troubles  and  woes — those  connect^  wi^ 
a  most  fearful  apostacy  from  the  true  re- 
ligion, and  the  setting  up  of  a  kingdom 
of  oppression  and  wrong  over  the  people 
of  God,  of  which  the  oppressions  and 
wrongs  under  Antiocbus  would  be  but  an 
emblem,  would  also  oome  to  an  end,  and 
there  would  be  a  state  of  peace — a  reign 
of  righteousness — a  prevalence  of  religion 
— and  a  far-diffused  h^ipiness  in  the 
world,  of  which  the  joy  at  the  dedioaUon 
of  the  temple,  and  the  triumphs  over  An- 
tiocbus, would  be  but  a  symbol.  The  ul- 
timate reference,  therefore,  I  suppose,  is 
to  tho  downfall  of  that  great  anticbristian 
power,  the  papacy,  and  the  spread  and 
triumphs  of  the  true  religion  subsequent 
to  that,  and  consequent  on  that,  in  ths 
irnld.     These  were  erenU  that  jvstT- 
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8  And  I  hejird,  but  I  anderstood 
not:  then  sud  I,  0  my  Lord,  what 
$h€LU  be  the  end  of  these  things  t 

9  And  he  said,  Qo  thy  way,  Dan- 


ffed  the  Mlemn  aMeTeration  of  the  anrel, 
and  that  made  it  proper  for  him  in  refer- 
ring to  them  to  Btretch  oat  both  hia  hands 
in  this  sublime  manner  to  hearen. 

8»  And  I  heard,  but  I  under$U>od  not 
He  understood  not  the  fall  signifioanoe  of 
the  language  employed — 'a  time,  and 
times,  and  a  hall'  This  would  make  it 
probable  that  there  was  something  more 
intended  than  merelj  three  jears  and  a 
half  as  the  period  of  the  continuation  of 
these  troubles.  Daniel  saw,  apparently 
from  the  manner  of  the  angel,  as  well  as 
from  the  terms  whieh  he  used,  that  there 
was  something  mystical  and  unusual  in 
those  terms,  and  he  says,  therefore,  that 
he  could  not  understand  their  full  import 
\  Thtn  9aid  I,  0  my  Lord.  A  term  of 
civil  address.  The  language  is  such  as 
would  be  used  by  an  inferior  when  ro- 
fpeetfully  addressing  one  of  raperior  rank. 
It  is  not  a  term  that  is  peculiarly  appro- 
priate to  God,  or  that  implies  a  divine 
nature,  but  is  here  given  to  the  angel  as 
an  appellation  of  respect,  or  as  denoting 
one  of  superior  rank,  f  What  shall  be 
^e  end  of  thme  things  7  Indicating  great 
anxiety  to  know  what  was  to  be  the  termi- 
nation of  these  wonders.  The  '  end'  had 
been  often  referred  to  in  the  communica- 
tion of  the  angel,  and  now  he  had  used 
an  enigmatical  expression  as  referring  to 
it,  and  Daniel  asks,  with  great  emphasis, 
when  the  end  wu  to  be. 

9.  And  he  eaid,  Oo  thy  way,  DanitL — 
That  isy  make  no  fhrther  inauiries.  All 
has  been  disclosed  that  is  t*  be.  At  the 
dose  of  his  eommunicution  (ver.  4),  he 
had  told  Daniel  to  shut  up,  and  seal  the 
book,  for  his  revelations  were  ended.  He 
here  repeats  substantially  the  same  thing, 
and  he  assures  him  that  no  more  could 
be  imparted  on  the  subject  ^  For  the 
worde  are  doeed  np  and  tealed  tUl  the  time 
•f  the  end.  He  had  finished  his  commu- 
nication, and  had  directed  Daniel  to  close 
up  the  record  which  he  made  of  it,  and  to 
affix  a  seal  to  the  Tolnme,  ver.  4.  He 
legarded  the  whole,  therefore,  as  closed 
and  sealed,  until  the  'end'  should  come.  I 
The  events  themselves  would  unfold  the ' 
meaning  of  the  pcediotion  more  MLy,  and  j 
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10  Many  shall  be  parified,  and 
made  white»  and  tried;  but  'the 
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would  confirm  its  truth  by  their  exael 
correspondence  with  it  Yet,  thoush  tha 
revelation  was  dosed,  and  all  that  the  an» 
gel  had  designed  to  say  had  been  said,  he 
does,  in  the  subsequent  verses,  throw  out 
some  suggestions  as  to  the  time,  or  as  to 
some  important  events  which  were  to 
mark  the  termination  of  the  wonders  re- 
ferred to.  They  are  bare  hints,  however, 
the  meaning  of  which  was  to  be  reserved 
till  the  time  when  the  predictions  would 
be  accomplished,  and  they  are  not  of 
such  a  nature  that  they  can  be  supposed 
to  have  furnished  any  additional  light  to 
Daniel,  or  to  have  done  any  thing  to  re- 
lieve the  perplexity  of  his  mind  in  the  case. 
10.  Many  thall  be  purified.  In  ftiturt 
times.  That  is,  as  the  connection  would 
seem  to  require,  there  will  be  a  system 
introduced  by  which  many  will  become 
purified,  and  made  holy.  Daniel  might 
hope  and  expect  that  under  the  arranga- 
ments  which  God  would  make,  many  of 
the  human  race  would  be  cleansed  from 
sin.  To  what  he  would  apply  this,  we 
cannot  determine,  but  it  is  a  great  truth 
of  immense  importance  in  regard  to  the 
human  family,  that,  before  the  '  end,'  or 
the  consummation, '  many*  will  be  made 
holy.  ^  And  made  white.  White  is  the 
emblem  of  innocence  or  purity,  and  henee 
the  term  is  so  often  applied  to  the  righte- 
ous. '  They  have  washed  their  robes,  and 
made  them  white  in  the  blood  of  the 
Lamb,'  *  they  shall  walk  before  me  in 
white,*  Ac  Hence  the  angels  ore  repre- 
sented as  appearing  in  white  raiment 
The  meaning  here  is,  that  many  on  the 
earth  would  be  made  holy  before  the  end 
would  come.  The  mind  of  Daniel  was 
thus  directed  onward  to  one  of  the  most 
glorious  truths  pertaining  to  future  times 
— that  multitudes  of  the  human  raoe 
would  be  redeemed,  and  would  be  pre- 
pared for  a  holy  heaven.  %  And  trie4> 
Tried  as  in  a  i^imace ;  that  is,  they  wiB 
be  subjected  to  persecutions,  and  to  va- 
rious other  forms  of  suffering,  that  wifl 
test  the  strength  of  their  faith,  and  the 
natnre  of  their  religion.  This  language 
also,  is  of  a  general  character,  and  wouli 
la  ifeNlf  apply  to  the  tisMs  of  Aatioeha^ 
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wieked  ehall  do  wiokedly :  and  Done 
of  the  wicked  shall  anderstand ;  but 
the  wise  shall  understand. 

but  it  is  alto  fitted  to  describe  what  woold 
ooenr  in  other  ages.  Perhaps  the  mean- 
\hg  hf  that  it  woald  be  a  prominent  thing 
in  the  future,  in  introducing  the  triumphs 
of  religion ;  and  in  preparing  the  people 
of  Ood  for  heaven,  that  thej  would  be 
subjected  to  rarious  forms  of  trial.  There 
have  been  facts  enough  of  this  kind  in 
the  history  of  the  church  to  justify  this  de- 
scription, and  to  show  that  it  would  be  a 
marked  feature  in  spreading  religion  on 
the  earth,  that  its  friends  would  be  perse- 
cuted, f  But  the  foiekedehaUdo  toichedly. 
They  will  continue  to  do  wickedly.  Not- 
withstanding all  the  Judgments  that  will 
come  upon  men ;  notwithstanding  all  that 
win  be  done  to  purify  the  people  of  Ood ; 
and,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  *  many* 
will  be  of  a  different  character — will  be 
'purified,  and  made  white,  and  tried,'  yet 
it  will  be  a  truth  still,  that  there  will  be 
wicked  men  upon  the  earth,  and  that  they 
will  act  out  their  nature.  This  remark 
seems  to  have  been  thrown  in  by  the  an- 
gel to  prevent  the  impression  which  Dan- 
iel might  possibly  get  from  what  was 
«aid,  not  only  that  the  true  religion  would 
generally  prevail,  but  that  wickedness 
would  whoUy  cease  in  the  earth.  Such  a 
time,  perhaps,  we  are  not  authorised  to 
look  for;  but,  while  we  may  hope  and 
believe  that  there  will  be  a  period  when 
the  worship  of  God  will  pervade  the  world, 
and  will  supercede  all  other  forms  of 
worship,  yet  we  have  no  reason  to  expect 
that  every  individual  of  the  human  family 
at  any  one  time  will  be  converted,  and 
that  none  of  the  remains  of  the  apostacy 
will  be  seen  on  the  earth.  There  will  be 
wicked  men  still,  and  they  will  act  out 
their  nature,  despite  all  that  is  done  to 
save  them,  and  despite  the  fact  that  reli- 
ffion  will  have  the  ascendency  in  the 
hearts  and  lives  of  the  great  mass  of 
mankind.  For  an  illustration  of  this  see 
Notes  on  Rev.  ix.  20,  21,  and  xx.  7. — 
J  And  none  of  the  wicked  ehall  underetand. 
This,  also,  is  a  general  declaration.  It 
means,  that  none  of  the  wicked  would  un- 
derstand the  import  of  these  prophecies, 
or  the  true  nature  of  religion.  Their  de- 
pravity of  heart  would  prevent  it;  their 
purpose  to  lead  a  wicked  life  would  so 
•lottl  their  nnderttaadings,  aad  pervert 


11  And  from  the  time  that  Ae 
daily  sacrifice  shall  bo  taken  away, 


their  moral  judgments,  that  they  would 
have  no  correct  appreciation  of  the  gov- 
ernment of  God,  and  the  nature  of  the  dW 
vine  plans  and  dispensations.  Comp. 
Notes  on  1  Cor.  iL  14.  The  fact  here  as- 
serted has  been  always  true,  and  alwaya 
will  be,  that  sin  prevents  a  clear  percep- 
tion of  divine  truth,  and  that  wicked  men 
have  no  appropriate  views  of  the  plana 
and  purposes  of  God.  To  comprehend 
religion  aright  a  man  needs  a  pure  heart; 
and  no  one  under  the  influence  of  de- 
praved feelings,  and  corrupt  propensitiea 
and  appetites,  can  expect  to  have  a  just 
appreciation  of  that  which  is  good. — 
Doubtless  it  will  be  found  to  be  true  in 
the  days  of  millenial  glory,  when  the  tra* 
religion  shall  spread  over  the  world,  and 
when  the  earth  shall  be  filled  with  light, 
that  there  will  be  wicked  men  who  will 
have  no  correct  understanding  of  the  na- 
ture of  religion,  and  whose  minds  will  be 
blind  to  all  the  evidences  of  the  truth  of 
revelation  which  shall  be  diffiused  around 
them.  No  man,  unless  he  is  converted, 
has  any  proper  conception  of  the  beauty 
of  religion.  %But  the  un'ee  ehall  wnder- 
stand.  They  who  serve  God  and  love 
him,  and  who,  therefore,  come  under  the 
denomination  of  the  truly  vnee.  Notes  on 
ver.  3.  The  meaning  is,  that  religion — 
the  love  of  God  and  a  pure  heart — will 
qualify  them  to  perceive  the  import  of 
divine  truth ;  to  appreciate  what  is  re- 
vealed, and  to  obtain  a  just  view  of  pass- 
ing  events— or  to  '  understand  the  signs 
of  the  times.'  Humble  and  sincere  pietj 
— a  heart  and  mind  made  pure  and  clear 
by  the  influence  of  divine  truth — is  th« 
best  preparation  for  understanding  tho 
works  and  ways  of  God.  Comp.  Notes 
on  1  Cor.  ii.  9,  10,  11,  12,  W>  16. 

11.  And  from  the  time.  Though  th« 
angel  had  said  (vs.  i,  0,)  that  his  com> 
mnnication  was  closed,  and  that  he  im- 
parted  all  that  he  was  commieeioned  ia 
communicate  to  Daniel,  yet,  as  it  would 
seem,  in  reply  to  the  earnest  request  of 
Daniel,  he  volunteers  an  additional  stata- 
ment,  in  regard  to  certain  important  pe^ 
riode  that  were  to  occur  in  the  ftitnre. 
The  language,  however,  is  rery  obscure^ 
and  it  would  appear  from  ver.  13,  that 
the  angel  scarcely  expected  that  Daniel 
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tnd  *th6  abomination  that  ^maketh 

^i»9d^fhedb<miHatton.      h  or,  asUmuhdh. 


desolate  set  up,  (here  shaU  he  a  thou- 
sand two  hundred  and  ninety  daj8« 


would  understand  it  Tbe  itatement  re- 
lates to  certain  penodt  that  would  luc- 
ooed  the  time  when  the  daily  sacrifice 
would  be  taken  away.  Two  such  pe- 
riods are  mentioned  as  marking  import- 
ant epochs  in  tbe  future,  f  That  the 
daily  sacrifice  thall  he  taken  avay.  This 
is  the  point  of  reckoning — the  terminm  a 
quo.  The  'taking  away  of  the  daily 
sacrifice'  refersi  undoubtedly,  to  some 
act,  or  some  state  of  things,  by  which  it 
would  be  made  to  cease ;  by  which  the 
daily  offerings  at  Jerusalem  would  be 
either  temporarily  suspended  or  totally 
abolished.  See  Notes  on  ch.  viii.  11,  ix. 
27,  xi.  81.  The  language  here  is  applica- 
ble to  either  of  two  events : — to  the  act 
of  Antiochus,  causing  the  daily  sacrifice 
to  cease  in  Jerusalem  (chs.  viii.  11.  xi. 
81),  or  to  the  final  closing  of  those  sacri- 
fices by  the  death  of  the  Messiah  as  the 
great  offering  to  whom  they  are  referred, 
and  the  destruction  of  the  temple  and  the 
altar  by  the  Romans,  ch.  ix.  27.  The 
view  taken  in  tbe  interpretation  of  this 
passage  will  depend  on  th»  question  to 
which  of  these  there  is  allusion  here  by 
the  angel,  or  whether  there  is  an  allusion 
to  both.  The  language  evidently  is  appli- 
cable to  both,  and  might  be  employed 
with  reference  to  either,  f  -^"^  '^^  abom- 
ination that  maketh  deeolate  eet  up.  See 
these  words  explained  in  the  Notes  on  ch. 
riii.  18,  ix.  27,  xi.  31.  The  same  remark 
may  be  made  here  which  was  made  re- 
specting the  previous  expression — that 
the  language  is  applicable  to  two  quite 
distinct  events,  and  events  which  were 
separated  by  a  long  interval  of  time : — to 
the  act  of  Antiochus  in  setting  up  an  im- 
age of  Japtter  in  the  temple,  and  to  a 
similar  act  on  the  part  of  the  Romans 
when  the  temple  was  finally  destroyed. 
The  view  which  is  taken  of  the  time  re- 
ferred to  here  will  depend  on  the  question 
which  of  these  is  to  be  regarded  as  tbe 
etemd-paint  or  the  terminue  a  qito,  or 
whether  the  language  is  deeignedly  so 
used  that  an  important  epoch  was  to  occur 
in  both  eases  within  a  specified  period 
Hfier  these  erents.  On  these  points  there 
has  been  great  diversity  of  opinion 
f  There  shall  be  a  thoueand  ttoo  hundred 


hundred  and  ten  days,  reckoning  the 
year  at  360  days,  and  is  thirty  days  mort 
than  the  three  years  and  a  half  referred 
to  in  ver.  7.  Prof.  Stuart,  who  supposes 
that  the  time  is  to  be  taken  literally,  and 
that  the  passage  refers  exclusively  to  An- 
tiochus Epipbanes,  explains  the  applica- 
tion of  the  language  in  the  following 
manner: — "Antiochus  took  away  the 
daily  sacrifice  as  is  here  declared.  This 
was  in  the  latter  part  of  May,  B.  C.  168. 
Profane  history  does  not  indeed  give  us 
the  day,  but  it  designates  tbe  year  and 
the  season.  As  we  have  already  seen 
[compare  the  extract  copied  from  Prof. 
Stuart  on  ch.  vii.  24—28],  about  three 
and  a  half  years  elapsed,  after  the  temple 
worship  was  entirely  broken  up,  before 
Judas  Maccabeus  expurgated  the  temple 
and  restored  its  rites.  The  terminae  ad 
quern  is  not  mentioned  in  the  verse  now 
before  us ;  but  still  it  is  plainly  implied. 
The  end  of  the  1290  days  must,  of  coarse, 
be  marked  by  some  signal  event,  just  as 
the  commencement  of  them  is  so  marked. 
And  as  the  euppreuion  of  the  temple-ritei 
constitutes  the  definite  mark  of  the  com- 
mencement, so  it  would  seem  plain  that 
the  restoration  of  the  same  rites  must 
mark  the  conclusion  of  the  period  which 
is  designated.  The  '  time  of  the  end,'  i.  e. 
the  period  at  the  close  of  which  the  per- 
secutions of  Antiochus  woold  cease,  is 
distinctly  adverted  to  in  vii.  25,  xL  30 — 
35,  and  xii.  7.  Tbe  nature  of  the  case,  in 
the  verse  before  us,  shows  that  the  same 
period  is  tacitly  referred  to  in  the  words 
of  the  speaker.  No  doubt  remains,  that 
his  march  [tbe  march  of  Antioohas]  from 
Antioch  to  Egypt,  for  hostile  purposes, 
was  in  the  spring  of  tbe  year  168  B.  C. 
He  was  delayed  for  some  time  on  this 
march,  by  ambassadors  from  Egypt,  who 
met  him  in  Coelesyria.  Very  naturally, 
therefore,  we  may  conclude,  that  he  ar- 
rived opposite  Jerusalem  in  the  latter 
part  of  May,  and  that  there  and  (hen  ho 
commissioned  ApoUonius  to  rifie  and  pro- 
fane tbe  temple.  The  exact  time  from 
the  period  when  this  was  done,  down  to 
tbe  time  of  the  expurgation,  seems  to  hav« 
been,  and  is  designated  ae  being  1290 
days."     HinU  on  Prophecy,  pp.  94,  96. 


and  ninety  day 9,    If  this  is  to  be  taken  It 'is  evident,    however,    that    there  it 
literally,  it  would  be  three  years  and  two  |  here  no  olear  making  oat  of  the  ezaet 
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12  Blessed  tr  be  that  waitetli,  and 
oometh  to  the  thousand  three  hnn* 
dred  and  five  and  thirty  days. 

13  Bat  go  thou  thy  way  till  the 


end  he:  *  for  thon  shalt  rest,  and 
stand  in  thy  lot  at  tiie  end  c€  tiie 
day. 


a  or,  I 


ikmt  by  any  hiftoriesl  reeordi,  thongli  it  is 
iaittelf  not  improbable.  Still  the  great 
difficulty  is,  that  in  the  sopposition  that 
the  '  time,  and  Umes,  and  a  half'  refers 
to  Antioohns,  as  denoting  the  period  of 
his  persecntions,  thus  limiting  it  to  three 
years  and  a  half— a  period  whioh  can  be 
made  oat  without  material  difficolty 
(Comp.  Notes  en  cb.  yii.  24—28),  that 
another  Umc  or  period  should  be  men- 
tioned here  of  thirtjf  days  more,  concern- 
ing which  there  is  no  corresponding  event 
in  tht  historical  facts,  or  at  least  none 
that  can  now  be  demonstrated  to  have 
occurred.  See  the  remarks  at  the  close 
of  the  next  verse. 

12.  BUned  is  he  that  toaiteth.  This 
indicates  a  patient  expectation  of  an 
event  that  was  to  occur,  and  the  happy 
■tate  of  him  who  would  reach  it  The 
angel  refers  to  another  period  different 
from  the  'time,  and  times,  and  a  half,' 
and  different  also  from  the  twelve  hun- 
dred and  ninety  days.  He  speaks  of  thia 
as  the  consummation ;  as  the  desirable 
time,  and  pronounces  him  blessed  who 
shall  be  permitted  to  see  it  The  idea 
here  is  that  of  one  looking  out  for  this  as 
a  happy  period,  and  that  no  would  be  re- 
garded as  a  happy  man  who  should  live 
m  that  age.  JV  And  oometh  to.  Literally 
'touches.'  That  is,  whose  life  would 
reach  to  that  time;  or  who  would  not  be 
cut  off  before  that  period,  f  The  thou- 
§and  three  hundred  and  five  and  thirty 
dayi.  The  article  is  not  used  in  the  ori- 
ginal, and  its  iusertion  here  seems  to 
make  the  period  more  distinct  and  defi- 
nite than  it  is  necessarily  in  the  Hebrew. 
There  is  much  apparent  abruptness  in  all 
these  expressions,  and  what  the  angel 
says  in  these  closing  and  additional  com- 
munications has  much  the  appearance  of 
afrngmentary  character — of  hints,  or  de- 
tached and  unexplained  thoughts  thrown 
out  on  which  he  was  not  diapoeed  to  en- 
large, and  which,  for  some  reason,  he  was 
not  inclined  to  explain.  In  respect  to 
this  period  of  1336  days,  it  seems  to 
stand  by  itself.  Nothing  is  said  of  the 
time  when  it  would  occur;  no  intimation 
is  given  of  its  commencement,  as  in  the 
former  cases — the  terminu§  a  quo  /  and 


nothing  is  sidd  of  its  oharacteristies  fv- 
ther  than  that  he  would  be  Uesaed  who 
should  be  permitted  to  see  it — implyini^ 
that  it  would  be,  on  some  aoooonts,  a  h^py 
period. 

13.  -Butoo  thy  way  till  ike  end  he.  See 
vs.  4,  9.  The  meaning  is,  that  nothing 
more  would  be  communicated,  and  that 
he  must  wait  for  the  disclosures  of  future 
times.  When  that  should  occur  wbich  is 
here  called  '  tke  end,*  he  would  nnd^vtand 
this  more  fully  and  perfectly.  The  lan- 
guage implies,  also,  that  he  would  be 
present  at  the  development  which  is  here 
called  '  the  end,*  and  that  then  he  would 
comprehend  clearly  what  was  meant  by 
these  revelations.  This  is  such  language 
as  would  be  used  on  the  suppositim  that 
the  reference  was  to  far  distant  times,  and 
to  the  scenes  of  the  resurrection  and  the 
final  judgment,  when  Daniel  would  be 
present  Comp.  Notes  on  vs.  2,  8.  f  For 
thou  ehalt  revt  Best  now ;  and,  perhapi^ 
the  meaning  is,  shalt  enjoy  a  long  seaaoa 
of  repose  before  the  oonsummation  ahaU 
occur.  In  ver.  2  he  had  spoken  of  thoet 
who  'sleep  in  the  dust  of  the  earth,'  and 
the  allusion  here  would  seem  to  be  the 
same  as  applied  to  Daniel.  The  period 
referred  to  was  far  distant  Important 
events  were  to  intervene.  The  aAuia  of 
the  world  were  to  move  on  for  ages  be£oco 
the  '  end'  should  come.  Th^«  would  be 
scenes  of  revolution,  oommotion,  and  tsi- 
mult— momentous  changes  before  that 
consummation  would  be  reached.  BieI 
during  that  long  interval  Daniel  would 
'rest'  He  would  quietly  and  calmly 
'  eleep  in  the  dust  of  the  earth' — m  tkio 
grave.  He  would  be  agitated  by  none  of 
these  troubles ;  distorbed  li^  none  of  tboae 
changes — for  be  would  peacefully  aloaa- 
ber  in  the  h<^e  of  being  awaked  in  th« 
resurrection.  This  also  is  sach  languago 
as  would  be  employed  by  one  who  bo- 
lieved  in  the  doctrine  of  the  reeurrectieoy 
and  who  meant  to  say  that  he  wiUi  whom 
be  was  conversing  would  repose  in  the 
tomb^  while  the  a&irs  of  the  worid  wouM 
move  on  in  the  long  period  that  would 
intervene  between  the  time  when  he  was 
then  speaking,  and  the  'end'  or  consum- 
mation of  all  things — the  final  resnrrec- 
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tkm.  JdoBotMeibatHijpoHiUeto^z- 
plain  tbe  Ungaajge  on  anj  other  sapposi- 
iion  than  thiB.  The  word  rendered  *  ehalt 
rest' — DUp — ^wonld  bo  well  applied  to  the 
rett  in  the  grare.  So  it  is  used  in  Job  iii. 
13  :  "Then  had  I  been  at  reai;**  Job  Hi. 
17 :  "  There  the  wearj  be  at  rett,"  %  And 
ttand  in  thy  lot  In  thy  place.  The  lan- 
guage is  derived  from  the  lot  or  portion 
which  falls  to  one — as  when  a  lot  is  oast, 
or  any  thing  is  determined  by  lot.  Comp. 
Judges  L  3,  Isa.  Irii.  6,  Ps.  czxt.  3, 
zvi.  5.  Qesenins  (Lex,)  renders  this, 
**  and  arise  to  thy  lot  in  the  end  of  days ; 
i.  e.  in  the  Messiah's  kingdom.  Comp. 
Rev.  xz.  6."  The  meaning  is,  that  he 
need  have  no  apprehension  for  himself  as 
to  the  future.  That  was  not  now,  indeed, 
disclosed  to  him,  and  the  sulijeot  was  left 
in  designed  obscurity.  He  would  'rest,' 
perhaps  a  long  time,  in  the  graye.  But 
in  the  far  distant  future  he  would  occupy 
his  appropriate  place ;  he  would  rise  from 
his  rest ;  he  would  appear  again  on  the 
stage  of  action;  he  would  have  the  lot 
and  rank  which  properly  belonged  to  him. 
What  idea  this  would  convey  to  the  mind 
of  Daniel,  it  is  impossible  now  to  deter- 
mine—for he  gives  no  statement  on  that 
point ;  but  it  is  clear  that  it  is  such  lan- 
guage as  would  be  appropriately  used  by 
one  who  believed  in  the  doctrine  of  the 
resurrection  of  the  dead,  and  who  meant 
to  direct  the  mind  onward  to  those  far 
distant  and  glorious  scenes  when  the  dead 
would  all  arise,  and  when  each  one  of  the 
righteous  would  stand  up  in  his  appro- 
priate place,  or  lot  f  At  the  end  of  the 
day:  After  the  dose  of  the  periods  re- 
ferred to — when  the  consummation  of  all 
things  should  take  pUoe.  It  is  impossi- 
ble not  to  regard  this  as  applicable  to  a  res- 
vrreotion  from  the  dead;  and  there  is 
every  reason  to  suppose  that  Daniel  would 
so  understand  it,  for  {a)  if  it  be  inter- 
preted  as  referring  to  the  dose  of  the  per- 
secutions of  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  it  must 
be  so  understood.  This  prophecy  was 
uttered  about  634  years  B.  G.  The  death 
of  Antiochus  occurred  164  B.  0.  The  tw- 
terval  between  the  prophecy  and  that 
event  was,  therefore,  370  years.  It  is 
impossible  to  believe  that  it  was  meant  by 
tbe  angel  that  Daniel  would  continue  to 
live  during  all  that  time  so  that  he  should 
then  '  stand  in  his  lot,'  not  having  died, 
or  that  he  did  continue  to  live  during  all 
U>at  period,  and  that  at  the  end  of  it  he 


'stood  in  bis  lot,'  or  oeoopied  the  poti af 
distinction  and  honour  which  is  referred 
to  in  this  language.  But  if  this  kad  been 
the  meaning,  it  would  have  implied  thai 
he  would,  at  that  time,  rise  from  the  dead. 
(6)  If  it  be  referred,  as  Gosenius  ezplaina 
it,  to  the  Umes  of  the  Messiah,  the  same 
thing  would  follow — for  that  time  was 
still  more  remote ;  and,  if  it  be  supposed 
that  Daniel  understood  it  as  relating  to 
those  times,  it  must  also  be  admitted  thiil 
he  believed  that  there  would  be  a  resur- 
rection, and  that  he  would  then  appear 
in  his  proper  place,  (e)  There  is  only 
one  other  supposition,  and  that  directly 
involves  the  idea,  that  the  allusion  is  to 
the  general  resurrection,  as  referred  to  In 
ver.  3,  and  that  Daniel  would  have  part 
in  that  This  is  admitted  by  Lengerke^ 
by  Maurer,  and  even  by  Bertholdt,  t* 
be  the  moaning — though  he  applies  it 
to  the  reign  of  the  Messiah.  No  other 
interpretation,  therefore,  can  be  affixed 
to  this  than  that  it  implies  the  doctrina 
of  the  resurrection  of  Uie  dead,  and  that 
the  mind  of  Daniel  was  directed  onward 
to  that  With  this  great  and  glorious 
doctrine,  the  book  appropriately  closesu 
The  hope  of  such  a  resurrection  was  fitted 
to  soothe  the  mind  of  Daniel  in  view  of 
all  the  troubles  which  he  then  ezperi« 
enoed,  and  of  all  the  darkness  which  rested 
on  the  ftiture — for  what  we  most  want  in 
the  troubles  and  in  the  darkness  of  the 
present  life,  is  the  assurance  that,  after 
having  '  rested'  in  the  grave — ^in  the  oalm 
sleep  of  the  righteous — ^we  shall  'awake* 
in  the  morning  of  the  resurrection,  and 
shall '  stand  in  our  lot'— or  in  our  appro- 
priate place  as  the  acknowledged  children 
of  God, '  at  the  end  of  days'— when  tim« 
shall  be  no  more,  and  when  the  consum- 
mation of  all  things  shall  have  arrived. 

In  reference  to  the  application  of  thii 
prophecy,  the  following  general  remark! 
mar  be  made: 

I.  One  class  of  interpreters  explain  it 
literally  as  applicable  to  Antiochus  Spi- 
phanes.  Of  this  class  is  Prot  Stuart^ 
who  supposes  that  its  reference  to  Anti- 
ochus can  be  shown  in  the  following 
manner:  "The  place  which  this  passage 
occupies,  shows  that  the  terminm  a  quo, 
or  period  from  which  the  days  designated 
are  to  be  reckoned,  is  the  same  as  that  to 
which  reference  is  made  in  the  previoua 
verse.  This,  as  we  have  already  seen,  U 
the  period  when  Antiochus,  by  his  miU- 
tai7  agen^  Apollonios,  took  possession 
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of  JMrTvalera,  mmI  pat  a  flop  to  i%e  teitt- 
■le-worabip  fthere^  The  author  of  th« 
bti  hook  of  Maoofthoea,  who  is  allowed 
Ij  an  to  deserre  credit  as  a  hittorian, 
■Iter  dateribiDg  the  eapiare  of  Jemsalem 
Iry  the  agent  &[  Antioohus  (in  the  year 
14»  of  the  Seleneldfe— 168  B.  C),  and 
feUinf  hefore  the  reader  tiie  wide'0|n'ead 
derasiation  whieh  ensued,  adds,  respect- 
ing the  invaders:  'They  shed  innocent 
hlood  around  the  sanctuary  and  defiled 
^e  holy  place ;  and  the  inhabitants  of 
Jemsalom  fled  away :  the  sanctuary 
thereof  was  made  desolate ;  her  itsasts 
were  tnrned  into  monrning,  her  sabbaths 
Into  reproach,  and  her  bononr  into  dis- 
grace ;'  1  Mac.  L  87 — 89.  To  the  period 
when  this  state  of  things  commenced  we 
muBi  look,  then,  in  order  to  find  the  date 
from  which  the  1356  days  are  to  he  reck- 
eoed.  Sapposing  now  that  ApoUonins 
eaiptnred  Jsmsalera  in  the  latter  part  of 
May,  B.  C.  168,  the  1355  days  would  ex- 
phre  about  &e  middle  of  Febrnary  in  the 
year  B.  0.  16i.  Did  any  erent  take 
plaoe  at  this  period,  which  would  natur- 
illy  can  forth  tho  con^tulations  of  the 
prophet,  as  addressed  in  the  text  before 
M  to  the  Jewish  people  ? 

'*  History  enables  us  to  answer  this 
qvettion.  Late  in  the  year  165  B.  C,  or 
ml  least  rery  eariy  in  the  year  164  B.  C, 
Antioehus  ^iphaoee,  learning  that  there 
were  great  insurrectiotts  and  disturbances 
Itt  Armenia  and  Persia,  hastened  thither 
with  a  portion  of  his  armies,  while  the 
ether  portion  was  commissioned  against 
Palestine.  He  was  yictorious  for  a  time ; 
hat  being  led  by  cupidity  to  seek  for  the 
freasares  that  were  laid  up  in  the  temi^e 
•f  the  Persian  Diana  at  Blymais,  he  un- 
dertook to  rifle  them.  The  inhabitants 
of  the  place,  howerer,  roee  m  moMe  and 
drove  him  out  of  the  city;  after  which 
he  fled  to  Eobatanai  There  he  heard  of 
the  total  discomfiture  by  Judas  Macca- 
beus of  his  troops  in  Palestine,  which 
were  led  on  by  IHcanor  and  Timotheus. 
In  the  rage  occasioned  by  this  disappoint- 
ment, he  uttered  the  most  horrid  blas- 
phemies against  the  <}od  of  the  Jews,  and 
threatened  to  make  Jerusalem  the  bury- 
Ing-place  of  the  nation.  Immediately  he 
dii^Mted  his  course  toward  Jndea;  and 
designing  to  pass  through  Babylon,  he 
aade  aU  possible  haste  in  his  ieurney. 
£i  the  meantime  he  had  a  ML  horn,  his 
ehariot  which  injured  him;  and  soon 
ifletv  befaig  seised  with  a  aortal  sick. 


ness  im  his  iMiirele  (preboMy  tlie  diolers) 
he  died  at  Tab»,  in  the  moantainoas 
eomtry,  near  the  confines  of  Babylonia 
and  Persia.  Report  stated,  even  in  an- 
cicDt  times,  that  AnUochvs  was  greatly 
distressed  on  bis  death-bed  by  the  saeri- 
lege  which  he  had  committed. 

"  Thus  perished  the  most  bitter  and 
bloody  enemy  which  ever  rose  up  against 
the  Jewish  na^n  and  their  worship. 
By  followiog  the  series  of  events  it  is 
easy  to  see,  that  his  death  took  plaee 
sometime  in  February  of  the  year  164 
B.  C.  Assuming  that  the  eommencemeat 
or  Urminm  a  qmo  of  the  1335  days  is  the 
same  as  that  of  the  1290  days,  it  is  plaia 
that  they  terminate  at  the  period  whe« 
the  deatii  of  Antioehus  is  said  to  have 
taken  place.  'It  was  long  b^ore  tba 
commencement  of  the  spring,'  says  Fkroe- 
lioh,  'that  Antioehus  passed  the  Ev- 
phrates,  and  made  his  attack  on  Elymais: 
so  that  no  more  probable  time  eaa  be 
fixed  upon  for  his  death  than  at  the  ex« 
piration  of  the  1335  days ;  L  e.  some  tisse 
in  Februaiy  of  164  B.  C  No  wonder 
that  the  angel  pronouneed  those  of  the 
pious  and  believing  Jews  to  be  hlemed, 
who  lived  to  see  such  a  day  of  ddtveiw 
ance."    Hints  on  Prophecy,  pp.  95 — ^97. 

There  are,  however,  serious  and  ob^ 
vious  diiBcnlties  in  regard  to  this  view, 
and  to  the  supposition  that  this  is  aU  thit 
is  intended  here— objections  and  diileai- 
ties  of  so  much  force  that  most  Ohriatiaa 
interpreters  have  supposed  that  seme- 
thing  further  was  intended.  Anong 
these  difficulties  and  o^jeetiona  are  the 
following : 

(o)  The  air  of  siyflsrv  which  is  throws 
over  the  whole  matter  by  the  ang^  as  if 
he  were  reluctant  to  make  the  commm^ 
cation ;  as  if  something  more  was  meant 
than  the  words  expressed;  aa  if  he 
shrank  from  disclosing  all  tiiat  he  knew, 
or  that  might  be  said.  If  it  referred  te 
Antioehus  alone,  it  is  difficult  to  see  why 
so  much  mystery  was  made  of  i^  and 
why  he  was  so  unwilling  to  aUnde  fttrther 
to  the  subject — at  if  It  were  something 
that  did  not  pertain  to  the  matter  im 
hand. 

(5)  The  deittcked  axid/rtMgwuntarjf  cha- 
racter of  what  is  here  said.  It  stands 
aside  fh>m  the  main  oomanunication.  It 
Is  uttered  after  all  that  the  angel  had  in- 
tended  to  reveal  had  been  said.  It  Is 
brought  out  at  the  earnest  request  of 
Daniel,  and  then  •aHj  in  Amu^  and  in 
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•luipmfttiMlUogvige^  aa4iB  snek  ft  oMUk- 
Aer  thai  it  would  oonrey  no  distinot  oon- 
«eption  to  his  miod.  This  would  soem 
to  imply  that  it  referred  to  something 
•Ise  than  the  main  point  that  had  heen 
under  oonsideration. 

(e)  The  differenee  of  tim9  tpeoified 
BOW  hj  the  UkgpL  This  reUtes  to  two 
points: 

1.  To  what  would  oooor  ^fttr  the 
'dosing  of  the  dailj  sacrifice,  and  the 
setting  up  of  the  abomination  of  deeola- 
tbn.'  The  angel  now  says  that  what  he 
here  refers  to  would  extend  to  a  period 
of  twelTC  hundred  and  ninetjf  days.  But 
in  the  accounts  before  given^  the  time 
ipecifled  had  uniformly  been  'a  time, 
And  times,  and  half  a  time ;'  that  is,  three 
jears  and  a  half,  or  twelre  hundred  and 
tixtg  days— differing  from  this  by  thir^ 
days.  Why  should  this  thirty  days  have 
been  added  here  if  it  referred  to  the  time 
when  the  sanctuary  would  be  cleansed, 
and  the  temple- worship  restored?  Prot 
Stuart  (Hints  on  Prophecy,  pp.  98,  94), 
•upposes  that  it  was  in  order  that  the 
easod  period  might  be  mentioned.  But 
this  is  liable  to  objections.  For  (a)  the 
period  of  three  and  a  half  years  was  suf- 
ficiently exact;  (6)  there  was  no  danger 
•f  misUike  on  the  subject,  and  no  such 
error  had  been  made  as  to  require  cor- 
rection; (c)this  was  not  of  sufficient 
importanoe  to  justify  the  manifest  anx- 
iety of  the  angel  in  the  case,  or  to  Air- 
nish  any  answer  to  the  inquiries  of 
Daniel,  since  so  small  an  item  of  infor- 
mation would  not  relieve  the  mind  of 
DanieL  The  allusion,  then,  would  m«im 
to  be  something  else  than  what  had  been 
referred  to  by  the  'three  and  a  half 
years.' 

2.  But  there  is  a  greater  difficulty  in 
regard  to  the  other  period — the  1335 
days.  Por  (o)  that  stands  wholly  dt- 
locW  from  what  had  been  said,  (b)  The 
heginning  of  that  period — ^the  Urminut  a 
quo — is  not  specified.  It  is  true  that 
rrot  Stuart  (Hints  on  Prophecy,  p.  95,) 
supposes  that  this  must  be  the  same  as 
that  mentioned  in  the  previous  verse,  but 
this  is  not  apparent  in  the  communica- 
tion. It  is  an  isolated  statement,  and 
would  teem  to  refer  to  some  momentous 
and  imnortant  period  in  the  future  which 
would  be  characterised  as  a  glorious  or 
'  blessed'  period  in  the  world's  history, 
or  of  such  a  nature  that  he  oiight  to  re- 
gitfd  himself  as  pteoliarJiy  happgr.  who 


should  be  permitted  to  Uve  then.  Vow 
it  is  true  that  with  much  probability  this 
may  be  shown,  as  Prol^  Stuart  has  dont 
in  the  passage  quoted  above,  to  aooord 
wdl  with  the  time  when  Antioohvs  die^ 
and  that  that  was  an  important  eveo^ 
and  would  be  so  regarded  by  those  piovf 
Jews  who  would  be  permitted  to  Hve  to 
that  time ;  but  it  is  true  also  that  thf 
thing  for  rMoicing  was  the  eonqneat 


of  Judas  Maccabeus  and  the  deansiof 
of  the  sanctuary,  and  that  the  death  «t 
Antiochus  does  not  seem  to  meet  tha 
fullness  of  what  is  said  here.  If  that 
were  all,  it  is  not  easily  eoneeivaUe 
why  the  angel  should  have  made  sa 
much  a  mystery  of  it,  or  why  he  should 
have  been  so  reluctant  to  impart  what 
he  knew.  The  whole  matter,  therefor^ 
appears  to  have  a  higher  importaaet 
than  the  mere  death  of  Antiochus  and 
the  delivery  of  the  Jews  from  his  persi 
outions. 

IL  Another  class,  and  it  may  be  said 
that  Christiaa  interpreters  generally,  haiv 
supposed  that  there  was  here  a  refeienn 
to  some  higher  and  more  important  eraati 
in  the  iar  distant  ftiture.  But  it  it 
scarcely  needful  to  say,  that  the  opinioai 
entertained  have  been  almost  as  namer* 
ons  as  the  writers  on  the  prophecies^  and 
that  the  judgment  of  the  world  baa  nol 
settled  down  on  any  one  partaonkr 
method  of  the  implication.  It  would  no! 
be  profitable  to  state  the  opinions  whidi 
have  been  advanced ;  still  less  to  attempt 
to  refute  them — most  of  them  being  Iha- 
ciful  conjectures.  These  may  be  seen  d»> 
tailed  in  great  variety  in  Poole's  Synop* 
sis.  It  is  not  commonly  pretended,  that 
these  opinions  are  based  on  any  exaot  h^ 
terpretation  of  the  words,  or  on  any  ear* 
tain  mode  of  determining  their  eorreot* 
ness,  and  those  who  hold  them  admit  that 
it  must  be  reserved  to  future  yeani>--ta 
their  fulfillment— to  understand  the  exaet 
meaning  of  the  propheoy.  Thus  Pii* 
deaux,  who  supposes  that  this  passage 
refers  to  Antiochus,  frankly  says :  "Many 
things  may  be  said  for  the  probable  sdr* 
ing  of  this  difficulty  [the  fact  that  tha 
angel  here  ^refers  to  an^  additional  thirty 
days  above  the  three  years  and  an  hal^ 
which  he  says  can  neither  be  applied  ta 
Antiochus  nor  to  Antichrist],  but  I  shaU 
offer  none  of  them.  Those  that  shaU 
live  to  see  the  extirpation  of  Antioeh«% 
which  will  be  at  the  end  of  those  yeai% 
wiU  beat  ha  aUe  to  nnCdd  thaaa  1 
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tt  being  of  the  satnro  of  these  propbocies ) 
•ot  thorougblj  to  be  nndentood  till  thej 
are  Iboronf blj  falfllled."    Vol.  Hi.  383, 
S84.     So  Bp.  Newton,  who  soppoees  tb*t 
«lie  teiting  up  of  the  abomiofttion  of  de8>  | 
•Ution  here  refers  to  the  MoharomedMis 
iBTading  and  dermstating  ChristeBdomJ 
uid  that  the  religion  of  Mohammed  will 
proTail  in  the  east  for  the  space  of  1260 
years,  and    then  a  great   revolution — \ 
**  perhaps  the  restoration  of  the  Jews, 
perhaps  the  destruction  of  Antichrist" —  j 
mdioated  by  the  1290  years  will  occur; 
and  that  this  will  be  succeeded  by  an- , 
other  still  more  glorious  event — perhsps 
**  the  conversion  of  the  Gentiles,  and  the 
beginning  of  the  millenium,  or  reign  of  | 
the  saints  on  the  earth" — indicated  by  i 
the  1385  years— says,  notwithstanding, 
**  What  is  the  precise  time  of  their  begin- 
ning, and  consequently  of  their  ending, ; 
aa  well  as  what  are  the  great  and  signal  \ 
•rents  which  will  take  place  at  the  end  : 
•f  each  period,  wo  can  only  conjecture ; 
time  alone  can  with  certainty  discover." 
Prophecies,  p.  821.    These  expressions 
indicate  the  common  feeling  of  those  who 
vadcrstsnd  those  statements  as  referring 
to  ftiture  events ;  and  the  reasonings  of 
those  who  have  attempted  to  make  a  more 
specille  application,  have  been  such  as  to 
demonstrate  the  wisdom  of  this  modesty, 
and  to  make  us  wish  that  it  had  been  im- 
•ftated  by  all.    At  all  events,  such  specu- 
lations on  this  subject  have  been  so  wild 
and  unfounded ;  so  at  variftnce  with  all 
Just  rules  of  interpretation,  so  much  the 
nuit  of  mere  fancy,  and  so  incapable  of 
solid  support  by  reasoning,  as  to  admon- 
ish us  that  no  more  oonjectures  should  be 
added  to  the  number. 

III.  The  sum  of  aU  that  it  seems  to  me 
can  be  said  on  the  matter  is  this : — 

(I)  That  it  is  probable,  for  the  reasons 
above  stated,  that  the  angel  referred  to 
<4ker  events  than  the  persecutions  and 
the  death  of  Antiochus,  for  if  that  was  all, 
the  additional  information  which  he  gave 
by  the  specification  of  the  period  of  1260 
days,  and  1290  days,  and  1336  days,  was 
fuite  too  meagre  to  be  worthy  of  a  formal 
and  solemn  revelation  from  God.  In 
other  words,  if  this  was  all,  there  was  no 
•orrospondence  between  the  importance 
of  the  events,  and  the  solemn  manner  in 
which  the  terms  of  the  communication 
were  made.  There  was  no  such  import- 
«iiMin  these  three  periods  aa  to  make 
Ikeao  separate  disoloouiai  noeessaiy.    If 


this  were  all,  the  statements  were 
indeed  as  might  be  made  by  a  weak  wfmm 
attaching  importance  to  trifles,  bat  not 
such  as  would  be  made  by  an  itupired 
angel  professing  to  communicate  great 
and  momentous  truths. 

(2)  Either  by  design,  or  because  the 
language  which  he  would  employ  to  de- 
signate higher  events  happened  to  be  such 
as  would  note  those  periods  also,  the  an- 
gel employed  terms  which,  in  the  mahi« 
would  be  applicable  to  what  would  occur 
under  the  persecutions  of  Antiochus,  whilo 
at  the  same  time,  his  eye  was  on  mora 
important  and  momentous  events  in  tba 
far  distant  future.  Thus  the  three  yean 
and  a  half,  would  apply  with  sufll- 
cient  accuracy  to  the  time  between  the 
taking  away  the  daily  sacrifice,  and  tb« 
destruction  of  the  temple  by  Judas  Mao- 
cabeus,  and  then,  also,  it  so  happeaa 
that  the  thirteen  kundnd  and  thirty-Jim 
days  would  designate  with  sufllcient  ac- 
curacy the  death  of  Antiochus,  but  there 
is  nothing  in  the  history  to  which  die  pe- 
riod of  twelve  hundred  and  ninety  days 
could  with  particular  propriety  be  ap- 
plied, and  there  is  no  reason  in  the  bia- 
tory  why  reference  should  have  beea 
made  to  that 

(3)  The  angel  had  his  eye  on  threa 
great  and  important  epochs  lying  appa- 
rently far  in  the  future,  and  eonstltnttag 
important  periods  in  the  history  of  the 
church  and  the  world.  These  were, 
respectively,  composed  of  1260,  1290, 
and  1335  propbetio  days,  that  is  years. 
Whether  they  had  the  same  beginning  or 
point  of  reckoning — termini  a  qno — and 
whether  they  would,  as  far  as  they  would 
respectively  extend, 'cover  the  same  space 
of  time,  he  does  not  intimate  with  any 
certainty,  and,  of  course,  if  this  is  the 
correct  view  it  would  be  impossible  now 
to  determine,  and  the  development  is  to 
be  left  to  the  times  specified  One  of 
them,  the  1260  years,  or  the  three  years 
and  an  half,  wo  can  fix,  we  think,  by  ap- 
plying it  to  the  Papacy.  See  Notes  on 
ch.  vii.  24 — ^28.  But  in  determining  even 
this,  it  was  necessary  to  wait  until  the 
time  and  course  of  events  should  disdose 
its  meaning;  and  in  reference  to  the  other 
two  periods,  doubtless  still  fhture,  it  may 
be  necessary  now  to  wait  until  events  stiU 
to  occur,  shall  disclose  what  was  intended 
by  the  angeL  The  first  has  been  made 
clear  by  history ;  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  othan  in  tlia  same  manner  wil 
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ht  made  equally  clear.  Thai  ibis  is  the 
true  interpretation,  and  that  this  is  the 
Yiew  which  the  angel  desired  to  eonrey 
to  Uie  mind  of  Daniel,  seems  to  be  olear 
from  such  expressions  as  these  ooourring 
in  the  prophecy : — **  Seal  the  book,  to  tka 
time  of  the  end"  ver.  4  j  "  many  shall  run 
to  and  fro,  and  knowledge  ehall  be  in- 
created,"  ver.  4;  "the  words  are  closed 
up  and  sealed  till  the  time  of  the  end^" 
Yer.  9 :  "  many  shall  be  made  wtw,"  rer. 
10;  "the  wise  ahall  underetand,"  ver.  10; 
"go  thou  thy  way  tUl  the  end  be,"  ver.  13. 
This  language  seems  to  imply  that  these 
things  could  not  then  be  understood,  but 
that  when  the  events  to  which  they  refer 
should  take  place  they  would  be  plain  to 
alL 

(4)  Two  of  those  events  or  periods — 
the  1390  days,  and  the  1335  days — seem 
to  lie  still  in  the  future,  and  the  full  un- 
derstanding of  the  prediction  is  to  be  re- 
•^ed  for  developments  yet  to  be  made 
In  the  history  of  the  world.  Whether  it 
be  by  the  conversion  of  the  Jews  and  the 
aentiles,  respectively,  as  Bp.  Newton  sup- 
poses, it  would  be  vain  to  coigecture,  and 
time  must  determine.  That  such  period* 
— marked  and  important  periods — are  to 
occur  in  the  future,  or  in  some  era  now 
commenced  but  not  yet  completed,  I  am 
eonstrained  to  believe;  and  that  it  will 
be  possible,  in  time  to  come,  to  determine 
what  they  are,  seems  to  me  to  be  cw  un- 
doubted. But  where  there  is  nothing  cer- 
tain to  be  the  basis  of  calculation,  it  is 
idle  to  add  other  conjectures  to  those  al- 
ready made,  and  it  is  wiser  to  leave  the 
matter,  as  much  of  the  predictions  respect- 
ing the  future  must  of  necessity  be  left 
1o  time  and  to  events  to  make  them  clear. 
Let  me  add,  in  the  conclusion  of  the 
exposition  of  this  remarkable  book : 

(a)  That  the  mind  of  Daniel  is  left  at 
the  close  of  all  the  divine  communica- 
tions to  him,  looking  into  the  far-distant 
ftitnre,  ver.  13.  His  attention  is  directed 
onward.  Fragments  of  great  truths  had 
been  thrown  out,  with  little  apparent  con- 
nection, by  the  angel ;  hints  of  momen- 
tons  import  had  been  suggested  respecting 
great  doctrines  to  be  m^e  clearer  in  fti- 
ture  ages.  A  time  was  to  occur,  perhaps 
in  the  far-distant  future,  when  the  dead 
were  to  be  raised ;  when  all  that  slept  in 
the  dust  of  the  earth  should  awake ;  when 
the  righteous  should  shine  as  the  bright- 
ness of  the  firmament;  and  when  he  bim- 
Nlf  should  <  stand  in  his  lof— sharing' 
4St 


the  joys  of  the  blessed,  and  occupying  the 
position  which  would  be  appropriate  to 
him.  With  this  cheering  prospect  the 
communications  of  the  angel  to  him  are 
dosed.  Nothing  could  be  better  fitted  to 
comfort  his  heart  in  a  land  of  exile; 
nothing  better  fitted  to  elevate  his 
thoughts. 

(6)  In  the  same  manner  it  is  proper 
that  we  should  look  ontoard.  All  the  rev- 
elations of  God  terminate  in  this  manner ; 
all  are  designed  and  adapted  to  direct  th« 
mind  to  far  distant  and  most  glorious 
scenes  in  the  future.  We  have  all  that 
Daniel  had;  and  we  have  what  Daniel 
had  not — the  olear  revelation  of  iht  Gos- 
pel. In  that  Gospel  are  stated  in  a  still 
more  elear  manner,  those  glorious  truths 
respecting  the  future  which  are  fitted  to 
cheer  us  in  time  of  trouble,  to  elevate  our 
min^  amidst  the  low  scenes  of  earth, 
and  to  comfort  and  sustain  us  on  the  bed 
of  death.  With  much  more  distinctness 
than  Daniel  saw  them,  we  are  permitted 
to  contemplate  the  truths  respecting  ths 
resurrection  of  the  dead,  the  seenes  of 
the  final  judgment,  and  the  future  hap- 
piness of  the  righteous.  We  have  now 
knowledge  of  the  resurrection  of  the  Be- 
deemer,  and,  trough  him,  the  assurance 
that  all  his  people  will  be  raised  up  to 
honour  and  glory — and  though,  in  refer- 
ence to  the  resurrection  of  the  dead,  and 
the  future  glory  of  the  righteous,  there 
is  much  that  is  still  obscure,  yet  there  is 
all  that  is  necessary  to  inspire  us  with 
hope,  and  to  stimulate  us  to  endeavour  to 
obtain  the  crown  of  life. 

(c)  It  is  not  improper,  therefore,  to  dose 
the  exposition  of  Uiis  book  with  the  expres- 
sion of  a  wish  that  what  was  promised  to 
Daniel  may  occur  to  us  who  read  his 
words — ^that  'we  may  stand  in  our  lot  at 
the  end  of  days ;'  that  when  all  the  scenes 
of  earth  shall  have  passed  away  in  regard 
to  ns,  and  the  end  of  the  world  itself  shall 
have  come,  it  may  be  our  happy  portion 
to  occupy  a  plaoe  among  the  redeemed, 
and  to  stand  accepted  before  God.  To 
ourselves,  if  we  are  truly  righteous 
through  our  Redeemer,  we  may  apply  the 
promise  made  to  Daniel;  and  for  his 
readers  an  author  can  express  no  higher 
wish  than  that  this  lot  may  be  theirs.  If 
the  exposition  of  this  book  shall  be  so 
blessed  as  to  eonflrm  any  in  the  belief  of 
the  great  truths  of  revelation,  and  lead 
their  minds  to  a  more  oonfirmed  hope  in 
regurd  to  these  future  glorious  scenes;  if 
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hj  dwalliog  on  the  firm  piety,  the  eon- 
nunmate  wisdom,  and  ih«  steady  oonfi- 
d«Boe  In  Qod  erineed  by  this  remarkable 
man,  their  souls  shall  be  more  established 
la  the  porsnit  of  the  same  piety»  wisdom, 
and  ooaidenoe  in  God;  and  if  it  shall 
lead  the  minds  of  any  to  eontemplate 
with  a  more  steady  and  enlightened  faith 
the  seenet  whieh  are  yet  to  ooenr  on  oar 
earth,  when  the  saints  shall  reign,  or  in 
hearen,  when  all  the  children  of  God  shall 
be  gatiiered  there  from  all  lands,  the 
greai  objeet  of  tliese  studies  will  have 
been  accomplished,  and  the  labour  which 
has  been  bestowed  npon  it  will  not  haye 
been  in  rain.  To  these  high  and  holy 
purposes  I  now  consecrate  these  reflec- 
tions on  the  Book  of  Daniel,  with  an  ear- 
nest prayer  that  He  from  whom  all  bless- 
Sags  come  may  be  pleased  so  to  accept 


this  expotitioii  of  one  of  the  portions  ofhia 
rerealed  tmth,  as  to  make  it  the  means  of 
promoting  the  interests  of  truth  and  pte^ 
in  the  world ;  with  a  grateful  sense  of  hia 
goodness  in  allowing  me  to  oomfdete  i^ 
and  with  thankMness  that  I  hare  beon 
permitted  for  so  many  hours,  in  the  pc»- 
paraUon  of  this  work,  to  oontemplato  the 
lofty  integrity,  the  profound  wisdom, 
the  stem  and  unyielding  rirtue,  and  tha 
humble  piety  of  this  distinguished  saint 
and  eminent  statesman  of  aadent  iimea. 
He  is  under  a  good  influence,  and  he  ia 
likely  to  hare  his  own  piety  quickened, 
and  his  own  purposes  of  unflinching  in- 
tegrity and  foithfulneM,  and  of  humble 
dcTotion  to  God  strengthened,  who  sta- 
dies  the  writings  and  tho  character  of  tha 
prophet  DanieL 
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